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DIGEST OF EVIDENCE. 


BALFOUR, Rt. Hon. A. J. — continued. 

Emigration included in Act of 1891 establishing 
Congested Districts Board in order that Board might 
not be hampered in carrying out any policy found 
to be desirable ; natural feeling in Ireland against 
emigration, but it might turn out to be best way 
of dealing with part of population, 22083. — Witness 
had in mind recent assisted emigration to Canada 
and the State, 22084. — Difficulty in connection with 
migration was cost ; very little hope of settling 
families in new farms at capital expenditure of 
less than £500 per family, which seemed prohi- 
bitive, 22083. 

Witness had looked back to statements in 
House of Commons at time when he was in 
charge of Land iPurchase Bill, 22090. — Satis- 

factory results from smaller expenditure on Ffrench 
Estate partly due to use of British credit, 22122-3. — 
Tenant going on to land bought from someone else 
must be paying down his part of the cost, 22147. — 
Witness opposed to migration merely on account 
of cost, 22142-5. 

Elasticity desired in framing Act not merely 
on account of want of experience, but because Con- 
gested Districts Board was to be machinery for 
giving paternal assistance to congested districts 
too poor to help themselves, and therefore needed 
freedom from limitations which were quite proper 
to action of a Government Department, 22085. — Wit- 
ness had seen no reason to change that view, but 
his official connection with Ireland was severed almost 
immediately after creation of Board, and he had not 
been able to follow developments as closely as he 
would desire, 22086-8. 

Definition of Congested Districts under Act of 
1891, based on poverty extending over such an area 
as to make district in which it existed quite incap- 
able of helping itself, and a congested area of con- 
siderable surface in proportion to valuation, 22091. 
— Two conditions required ; valuation divided by 
population giving something less than 30s. per head ; 
20 per cent, of population of county should live in 
such electoral division, 22099. — 'Conditions sufficient 
on the whole for rough grouping of bulk of cases 
where distress existed in bad years ; individual 
poverty not what the Board had to deal with, 
22100.— Intention of Government was that migration 
and emigration should be aided by Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, only from congested districts as de- 
fined, 22107-9. — Limit of congestion was electoral 
division based on valuation, 22093. — It showed 
roughly, where employment was to be had from the 
land, 22095-6. — Object was to get a practical defini- 
tion to meet a public difficulty, 22096-7. — Witness 
thought the definition justifiable, 22129. — Reasons 
almost necessitating policy in 1891 ; House of Com- 
mons had to be satisfied that no burden would be 
thrown on British taxpayer in consequence of de- 
fault ; elaborate system of guarantee funds devised ; 
danger of system that it might threaten vital in- 
terests of localities 'in regard to education &c., 
specially great in connection with congested district. 
All guarantee funds were County Guarantee Funds ; 
danger of funds being come on in case of county 
containing large congested area met by special pro- 
vision turning all congested districts in those 
counties into a special county for purposes of the 
Act, and making contingent guarantee fund, the fund 
belonging to Congested Districts Board, 22091-2. 
— Witness himself never anticipated that default 
would be a serious matter, 22091-2. — Suggestions for 
revision of definition of congested district with object 
of allowing Board a good deal of latitude in dealing 
wiith smaller area than electoral division, and 1 in 
dealing with poor areas outside scheduled districts 
question ; witness feared that if Act had been made 
very wide, Board would liaVe been overwhelmed with 
applications, and its utility seriously impaired by ad- 
ministrative difficulties, 22102. — Witness not pre- 
pared to suggest any alteration of definition, 22140-1. 
— Benevolent despot could doubtless make a better ar- 
rangement of distinct, but if the Board had power of 
defining its own area it would spend most of its 
time arranging areas, 22161, 22170. 


BALFOUR, Rt. Hon. A.J. — continued. 

Clause originally put in giving Lord Lieutenant 
power for a year to include or exclude any electoral 
division he thought should be dealt with ; clause had 
to do with census, 22162-3. — Witness had no objection 
in principle to extending that if it was practicable ; 
when Congested Districts Board had done its work in 
any area, that area should be excluded from sphere of 
its operations, 22163-6, 22200. 

No delimitation fitted to last for ever without modi- 
fication ; question whether it was worth while to bring 
in legislation with the desired elasticity was a ques- 
tion for the Irish Administration, 22200-1. 

Case of poor areas where valuation was sent 
up by presence of a demesne ; such areas had 
advantage of probable market for labour, and 
lessened weight of local taxation, 22168-9. Objec- 
tions to temporarily scheduling such areas were that 
increase in area of Board’s jurisdiction necessitated 
increase in its funds, and that it would be open to 
every district that was, or considered itself to be, poor 
to claim the eleemosynary assistance of the Board, 
22171. — Witness thought poor districts in the West 
should be grouped together, and one special authority 
constituted to help them ; said authority to have 
general control of all such districts, 22103-5. 

No question of two authorities while witness was 
Chief Secretary ; Department of Agriculture not then 
constituted, 22106. 

Migration taking form of buying land from land- 
owners, improving estates and selling holdings to 
occupiers or migrants who had relinquished original 
holdings for benefit of congested district they were 
leaving was an integral part of original plan, 22111, 
22189, 22191, 22227 — and was engaged in with wit- 
ness’s knowledge and full concurrence, 22112. — Neces- 
sity of acquiring estates early recognised, 22113-4. — 
Witness believed question of enlargement of holdings 
and migration had been treated as part of question of 
purchase, improvement, and re-sale from the start, 
22115. — Inability of Board to hold land was a dis- 
covery of the lawyers ; possibility never occurred to 
witness in framing Act ; he was much annoyed at . 
view taken by law officers, 22214-6. 

Board’s resources small at first, but witness 
thought they had power to capitalise income 
for certain purpose, 22218. — Resources were in- 
creased when Board was found to carry out 
what witness had expected of it, 22219-20. — It 
was not provided in Act that Board should begin 
to purchase early, but witness wished it to supply 
necessary part of guarantee fund, 22221. — Power for 
Board to come to assistance of purchase operations 
of Land Commission was given by original Act, and 
indicated general policy on which Act was founded ; 
power afterwards extended and made more workable, 
22222. — Resources at first, capital sum of £1,500,000, 
22225-6. — Witness would like Board to be adequately 
equipped with funds to perform work thrown on it ; 
undoubtedly purchase and settlement of estates was 
one of its most important functions, and was 
always understood to be so, 22227. 

Amalgamation of holdings a main object in start- 
ing Board ; cheaper to increase holding than to make 
a new one ; always contemplated that Board should 
bear loss entailed by destruction of residential value, 
22112, 22224. — Loss might be borne out of income, 
22225. 

Uncontroversial Bills brought in in 1892 and 1894 to 
facilitate work of Board, 22125-7. — Amount of funds 
required could not be wholly foreseen at start, 22128. 
— Continuance of some paternal administration such 
as Congested Districts Board could be very desir- 
able for congested districts ; witness would view 
with misgiving any policy placing all Ireland under 
a paternal administration with regard to agriculture 
and industries, and therefore considered that caution 
Was needed in substituting ia Government Department 
operating all over Ireland for the very special 
machinery devised under Act of 1891 for a very 
special and difficult case, 22132-4, 22158, 22172. — Wit- 
ness would be sorry to see principle of paternal 
assistance carried further than was absolutely 
necessary, 22179. 

These were general observations perhaps re- 
quiring to be qualified in practice, 22158. — 
In regard to alternative policies whether it was 
b 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


BALFOUR, Rt. Hon. A. J. — continued. 


BALFOUR, Rt. Hon. GERALD — continued. 


better to continue Board as benevolent institution 
acting as a benevolent landlord might, or to transfer 
its work in acquisition of land and re-sale to tenants 
to Estates Commissioners who could proceed much 
faster ; witness was of opinion that expeditious 
machinery was better than slow machinery, but that 
existence of Congested Districts Board was no bar 
to rapid operations; it was the Treasury refusal to 
supply funds that interfered with action of the 
Board, 22149. — He was not sufficiently acquainted 
with relations of the two Departments to make his 
opinion worth having, 22154. — If they overlapped 
that was an evil, 22155-8. — Light railways part of 
general scheme for ameliorating condition of the 
West ; want of transport a very serious evil, render- 
ing fishing industry almost impracticable, 22135. 

'Construction of harbours or shelters for fishermen 
in connection with light railways an essential part of 
witness’s scheme for developing fisheries, but directly 
public funds were available custodians needed pro- 
tection against pressure sure to be exercised by 
localities which thought they could get the money, 
22137-9. — Constitution of the Board, presence of 
local representatives inconsistent with paternal 
character of Board ; they would have what they 
called a duty to their constituents, that duty being 
to see that they got their share of Board’s income, 
and would always be striving for the kind of arith- 
metical equality of treatment which witness regarded 
as absolutely inconsistent with proper administration 
of Board’s business, 22172, 22175. 

Such addition of members as would give Board 
really minute local knowledge of congested areas 
would make it abnormally Large ; much better to get 
local knowledge from proper officials under the 
Board, 22174. 

'Congested Districts Board unique in legislation of 
this or any other country, 22132, 22177.— Had since 
been imitated in Scotland, 22177. 

Temporary members of Board were contrasted with 
official members, 22206 ; and represented fisheries, agri- 
culture, and other special matters, 22208-9.— In regard 
to ordinary members a limit of tenure would be a good 
thing as introducing fresh blood, 22210-3. — 'Fore- 
knowledge of amount of land purchase work and 
increase in income of Board would have made no 
difference to witness’s decision in regard to its con- 
stitution, 22178.— Purchase of £1,500,000 worth of 
land in two years would have been difficult at first 
owing to limited funds at disposal of Board, but 
kind of use to which land purchase of that sort had 
been put was precisely the kind of use to which wit- 
ness had hoped it would be put, 22183, 22188.— No 
reason for change in constitution had been brought to 
witness’s notice, 22184. — No objection to allowing 
Board to deal with large sums, 22186.— Parliament 
would not object provided the congested districts area 
was greatly extended, 22185. — Magnitude of opera- 
tions made little difference; it was a matter of ex- 
periment, 22188. — Land the main source of employ- 
ment in Ireland, 22094, 22191— Witness hoped that 
something might be done for relief of congestion by 
development of industries; fishing industry more 
valuable than what were called cottage industries, 
v ery difficult to start ordinary manufactures or in- 
dustries m West of Ireland without enormous sub- 
sidies or protection during infant stages, 22193-5. 
!)!>i 07 ™r Ca i J 11 * 10 existence to help the very poor, 
22197— Far better that a man should have his hold- 
ing unencumbered with debt, 22198. 

BALFOUR, Rt. Hon. GERALD. 

Practice of Congested Districts Board was to choose 
Chief Secretary as Chairman, that had been done 
in witness s case, 22228. — Legal position co-equal with 
other members of Board, 22229— Chief Secretary not 
responsible lor Congested Districts Board except so far 
as he had supported its action, 22230. 

Resolution passed by 'Congested Districts Board 
stating that they could not give due efiect to 
that part of their work connected with migration 
enlarging small holdings, unless they had more 
funds and compulsory powers of acquiring lands 
at their just value, 22232.— Witness had not 
assented to that resolution, he thought there 
was strong case for more funds, but not for compul- 
sory powers ; Board at that time had very little 
experience in purchase and re-settlement of estates, 
at actual date they had only purchased Ffrench es- 
and fche real difficulty was want of money, 
22231— Witness’s opinion was that Board desired to 


acquire land at cheap rate, below market value, 
if they offered more generous terms they could get as 
much land as they could deal with, 22232, 22254- 
Price asked by landlords too high and Board wished 
to get land too cheap, 22255. — Gap could usually be 
bridged by resorting to bonus ; witness considered 
policy of bonus adopted in Land Act, 1903, quite 
sound, 22258. — Operations of Board were in an ex- 
perimental stage and during time witness was Chief 
Secretary he was never convinced that enough land 
could not be obtained by voluntary purchase if suffi- 
cient price was given, matters were not ripe for treat- 
ment of problem on comprehensive scale, 22233. 

More serious objections to compulsory purchase of 
tenanted land than unterianted, 22305. — Limit of 
price of untenanted lands in general was amount 
Board could hope to recover from tenant, but if 
public money was to be lost witness did not see why 
part should not go in price given for land, 22306-7.— 
Inclined to pay even somewhat higher price than fair 
value of land rather than adopt compulsion unless 
required for comprehensive scheme, 22308. — Board 
should abandon a particular estate too highly priced 
and try to purchase land elsewhere ; witness under- 
stood Board had 50,000 acres of untenanted land 
undistributed worth 1-i millions of money, 22309-13 a, 
22322. 

Estimate of price under compulsory purchase 
should not depend on amount incoming tenants were 
prepared to pay, landlord’s income, etc., would have 
to be considered irrespective of what Board considered 
it could afford to pay, 22323, 22325— If landlord 
were brought before tribunal of arbitration because 
he would not agree to terms proposed he should not 
have to pay costs, 22326. 

State was purchaser, therefore could not be tribunal 
to settle price, 22327. 

Estates Commissioners bidding for land in Land 
Judge’s Court are forbidden by law to lose, so they 
could only bid as much for an estate as they hoped 
to get, 22324— That worked out at 23 to 25 years’ 
purchase, price unknown in Ireland until recent years, 
22325. 

Witness was thinking of principle and not 
actual price given, 22325. — Some difficulties had 
been removed by legislation and position might 
have changed since 1900, making it possible to deal 
with question on comprehensive scale then compulsory 
powers might be desirable, 22235, 22240, 22241-2, 
22259, 22270. — 'Considerable time must elapse before 
solution would be complete, 22236. 

Board should feel its way cautiously, if matters 
were not ripe for comprehensive scheme wit- 
ness thought compulsory powers not necessary, 
22234, 22237, 22259. — By comprehensive scheme 
witness meant a scheme to give all Land- 
holders in congested districts an economic hold- 
ing, this would not be possible without granting 
compulsory powers, 22260.— Witness could only ex- 
press himself in general terms, but if there was 
reasonable hope that comprehensive scheme would 
settle question, and scheme could not be carried out 
without compulsion then he thought it was a case 
for compulsion, but much depended on the scheme. 
22314-7. 

Compulsory purchase largely a question of price, 
but witness had not considered question suffi- 
ciently to say what would be fair price for untenanted 
land, price would probably be different on different 
estates, 22317-18. 

Fixed income a desirable thing, but compulsion 
prevented a man enjoying a certain income from a 
certain source which he might prefer to a fixed in 
come, 22319. 

Relief from uncertainty not compensation for com- 
pulsion, but if certain estate was to be sold and 
arbitrator appointed, in fixing price he would have 
to take into consideration that payment would be in 
cash, while income derived from estate was in rent, 
and rents were uncertain in West of Ireland, 22320-1. 

— Witness’s opinion was based on his experience of 
land purchase operations of Congested Districts Board 
prior to 1903, 22238. — Since that time operations 
had enlarged, 22239. — If compulsory powers were 
granted to purchasing authority in Ireland pre- 
cautions should be taken to see that a fair price was 
given to landlords for land purchased, 22242— Re- 
cognised in England that compulsory powers might 
be exercised for public purposes, but circumstances 
of each case should be considered, 22243-22251.— Land 
could be compulsorily obtained for making railways, 
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INDEX TO THE EVIDENCE. 


BALFOUR, Rt. Hon. GERALD — continued. 


but there were no general powers, Act of Parliament 
had to be passed for each case, 22246-9. 

No precedent in England for granting general com- 
pulsory powers to a body such as Congested Districts 
Board, 22250-1. — In Ireland witness thought District 
Council had general powers of compulsion to acquire 
land under Labourers Act with an appeal to Privy 
Council, 22252.—' That would be to some extent a pre- 
cedent, 22253. 

Dangers of compulsory powers, doubtful whether 
on an average land would be acquired more 
cheaply when price was fixed probably in every case 
by an arbitrator, 22261. — Possession of compulsory 
powers might affect the confidence now felt by all 
classes in the Board, 22261, 22271-3. 

Board would be overwhelmed from all sides with 
demands to purchase and might be driven to at- 
tempt a solution of the general problem before the 
conditions had been worked out, such a solution as 
dividing up all land it held into holdings that were 
just economic, 22261. 

Claim for compulsory powers would at once raise the 
question whether (Congested Districts 'Board was a pro- 
per body to possess such powers, 22261, 22274. — Wit- 
ness considered Congested Districts Board practically 
an irresponsible body, 22275. — Reports of Congested 
Districts Board submitted to Parliament, 
22277. — 'Chief Secretary reported to Parliament 
what he approved or disapproved of at Board ; 
Parliament had power to set aside acts of 
Board, but witness thought Parliament might find 
it better to abolish Board altogether, 22279. — 
Legislature did not fear improper use of powers of 
Congested Districts Board which had been marvel- 
lously successful, 22280. 

'Congested Districts Board established 1891, opera- 
tions in connection with land purchase did 
not begin to large extent till 1897 or 1898. — 
Migration had advanced slowly, only 289 families 
migrated since 1891, 22262. — When witness was .Chief 
Secretary and member of Congested Districts Board 
difficulties of migration were enormous, impossible 
for Board to act quickly with advantage, 22262a. — 
Witness’s practical experience did not go beyond 
1900, up to that time there were difficulties, not only 
with landholders, but also with tenants whom it was 
proposed to migrate, 22262a, 22264. — Difficulties also 
with tenants in districts to which migration was to 
take place, 22263. — Peasant proprietary having uni- 
form £10 holdings would not be satisfactory solution 
of land question in Ireland, 22261, 22265. — If com- 
prehensive scheme was undertaken matter of fixing 
minimum valuation ought to be carefully considered, 
22289-90. — There might be numbers of claimants with 
valuation under £10 who could find occupation on 
large farms and might be desirable to bring in class 
with holdings which would be rather allotments than 
economic holdings ; at present labourers in that 
position went to England and Scotland ; it would 
be better if they could find similar employment on 
Irish holdings, 22291. 


All untenanted lands would be required foi 
migration, scheme could not be confined to scheduled 
districts in West, 22266. — 'Comprehensive scheme o: 
migration would amount to re-arrangement of pos 
session of land over greater part of Ireland, 22267 
22310. — Distribution of grass lands among smal 
holders who did not possess economic holdings migh 
be desirable, but witness was not prepared to say al 
grass lands should be broken up, 22268.— Foundatioi 
of large scheme should be sound, 22269. — 'Compulson 
powers granted to anybody not responsible to Parlia 
22274 lrmS ^ carefull y hedged round by Legislature 

Witness had had no experience of working o 
Estates Commissioners, but so far as they were < 
body more amenable to Parliament than Congests 
Districts Board he thought Parliament would be mor 
g * ve ^ lem com P u lsory powers, 22281 
22330.— But if 'Congested Districts Board could shov 
tnat it had dealt with purchase and re-settlemen 
of estates more satisfactorily than Estates Commis 
sioners that would be an argument for giving ad 
ditional powers to Congested Districts Board, 22282- 
Acts of 1896 and 1899 facilitated work of Congests 
Donets Board in Acts of 1896, 1899, 22282 
OSiXiS . — Two Acts passed in 1901 after witness >hn. 
ceased to be Chief Secretary, 22284. — By Act of 189 

GonaesSi mi A 1 - SS ^ n + a " th ° rized t! > give funds t 
Congested Districts Board for purchase of estatef 


BALFOUR, Rt. Hon. GERALD — continued. 
resolution asking for more funds was passed, 22232. — 
To give effect to that resolution witness introduced 
a provision enabling Commission to advance to Board 
for purposes of purchase a sum equal to 25 times an- 
nual income of Church Surplus Grant, 22286. — Dillon 
property purchased between Acts of 1896 and 1899, 
22286a. — Before settlement of estate could be carried 
out it was important public advances should be made 
by Land Commission to tenants to buy even small 
holdings, 22287. — Impossible to bring all holdings 
on Dillon estate up to £10 poor law valuation, limit 
fixed in Act of 1896 — limit was well intentioned, 
but witness came to conclusion it would hamper work 
of Board too much, therefore clause was introduced 
in 1899 repealing that provision, 22288. — When Act 
of 1899 was introduced for additional grant of 
£20,000 to Congested Districts Board for improve- 
ments ; Treasury stopped aid from Stationery Office, 
Board of Works, and General Post Office, and threw 
expenses of printing, stationery, etc., on Board itself, 
so that actual addition to funds was only £16,500, 
22291a. -95. — Grant was made by Act of Parliament, 
consent of Treasury having been first obtained by 
witness, 22296-8. — Powers given to Department of 
Agriculture by Act of 1899 practically identical with 
powers of Congested Districts Board as regards agri- 
cultui-al and rural industries in congested areas, 
22299. — Powers of Department more limited in regard 
to urban industries, 22300. 

When witness introduced Act of 1899 he foresaw 
difficulties of constitution would arise between 
Congested Districts Board and Agricultural De- 
partment. — Matters were not ripe for transference 
of agricultural work, etc., of Congested Districts 
Board to Department, but he introduced provision 
by which Board could hand over part of its work and 
funds to Department of Agriculture when necessary, 
22328. — Work of Congested Districts Board not re- 
lating to purchase and re-settlement of estates would 
have to be transferred sooner or later to Department 
of Agriculture, 22329. — Witness not prepared to men- 
tion any fixed time, 22331. — Question not practical 
when Act was passed, 1899, 22331 ; but at that time 
work of Board in connection with purchase and re- 
settlement of estates was increasing every year, and 
for that reason witness contemplated transference of 
agricultural work to Department, 22333. — Might be 
necessary to give Department of Agriculture such 
special powers as Congested Districts Board possessed 
in congested districts, witness would not be afraid 
to transfer those powers now, 22334. — Congested Dis- 
tricts Board left perfectly free, 22300. — Could start 
factory and hand it over when it had reached an 
industrial level to private enterprise ; distinction not 
really so great as imagined ; Congested Districts 
Board knew it was undesirable to use State money to 
encourage private enterprise, 22301-2.— Character of 
congested districts prevented introduction of indus- 
tries outside agriculture, 22303. — 'Congested' Districts 
Board had powers in non-agricultural industries 
which were withheld from Department, 22304. — 
Power was useful as shown by Foxford enterprises, 
carpet factory in Donegal, 22303, and barrel-making 
industry, 22304. 

BOYD, Mr. W. H. 

Congestion as defined by statute covered much 
larger area than the real poverty, which was the 
acute problem, and real poverty existed outside 
scheduled areas, and much inside scheduled areas 
did not need exceptional treatment, 22935, 23084-5. 
23095, 23178. — Artificial standard adopted as measure 
of congestion in the Act not a true standard, 23088. 
23175. — Griffith’s valuation only a relative test for 
purpose of fixing rates, 23091-2. 

Natural forces if left alone operated in direction of 
survival of the fittest, whereas new doctrinaire sug- 
gestions aimed at survival of unfit, penalising the 
thrifty and provident, 23056. — Witness did not mean 
to argue against such assistance as could be given on 
an economic basis, 23199-201. 

By exceptional treatment witness meant migration 
chiefly, 23059-62. 

No reason for retention in schedule of areas not 
really congested, 23086. 

Area of the Board should be more limited than at 
present, 23094. 

It should be within the discretion of the Board to 
decide what areas within scheduled districts should 
be dealt with, 23778-9. — But a district was de- 
moralised by being scheduled if it did not require it, 
23779. 

b 2 
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BOYD, Mr. W. H. — continued. 


Determination of degree of poverty, justifying de- 
claration of area as congested should be left to an 
expert such as a Local Government Board Inspector, 
23140, 23775. — Important that determining authority 
should not be open to popular pressure, 23777. — Much 
wider discretion than was given by Act desirable, even 
a townland was too large a unit, 23212-3. 

Witness would approve of such discretion as was 
enjoyed by Scotch Board, 23176, 23746-9. — Some defi- 
nition needed, 23214-6. — Should lean rather towards 
townland than electoral district, 23217. — There should 
be power to exclude and include areas of any size, 
but susceptible of clear delineation, 23218-9, 23738. 

Works like drainage or road work were of great 
advantage to poor districts, 23124-3. — And could be 
carried on as well under proposed new principle, 
23144. 

Local knowledge the best guide to such areas, but 
should be kept in check by official inspection, fatal 
to permit allocation of districts by local bodies, 
Congested Districts Board must be independent of 
popular pressure and Treasury red tape, 23738. — 
Treasury had facilities for putting difficulties in the 
way of working schemes long before it came to point 
of refusing money, 23820-2.— Witness had formed his 
opinion from his experience in railway matters, 
23823-4. 

Unit should be defined by some natural boundary 
such as a river, 23739-40. — Unit would often work out 
to townland and electoral divisions, but not always, 
23756. — Definition in witness’s mind was a geo- 
graphical definition. 23741-4. — And must be arrived at 
by competent authority in close touch with local 
people, 23745. 


As things now were it was often impossible to in- 
clude spots on the fringe of districts scheduled, 23746. 
—There would be r.o great increase in the number of 
scheduled areas, 23764.— A few poor families would 
hardly constitute congestion, 23741, 23750. — By which 
witness meant acute poverty due to unemployment, 
23751-2. — Witness’s proposals would make no radical 
difference except along boundary lines of scheduled 
districts, 23790. 

In case of very small community in great want 
Board could set a Parish Committee to work, 23753-4, 
23759. — Very small areas would not admit of migra- 
tion or enlargement of holdings, 23782-5. — There were 
other remedies, 23786-7, 23792-4. 

Witness saw no reason to apprehend difficulty in 
Qe matter of technical and agricultural education, 


Poverty defined as great struggle for existence due 
to want of employment, 23766-7.— Board should still 
have a free hand, 23788. — Wherever acute poverty 
occurred it should be scheduled, 23791, 23854.— Witness 
meant that subject to acceptance of revised schedule, 
Congested Districts Board should be machinery for 
re-settlement and re-arrangement of estates all over 
Ireland, 23855-8. 

Law should be changed so as to base definition of 
congestion on want of employment. — Local Govern- 
ment Inspector to be authority to decide subject to 
review, 23825. — Schedule should include all districts 
or areas requiring relief, estates purchased by Con- 
gested Districts Board, and estates transferred to 
Board after being purchased by Estates Commissioners 
under Act of 1903. — Congested Districts Board to have 
full powers to carry out its work and expend its 
Binds on any lands included in schedule, 23825.— 
if allacy to assume that enlargement of holdings 
generally .to £10 valuation would be any cure for much 
23768° Verty eX1Stlng witllin scheduled areas, 22935, 

Thousands of acres available for migration 
care needed that land should not be tilled if it 
sould be grazed to greater advantage, nor to transfer 
migrants ignorant of agricultural methods to lands 
requiring good farming, 22935.— Migration might be 
of great advantage if land were suitable and people 
knew how to treat it, 23093, 22297, 23326. 

Congested Districts Board and Agricultural De- 
partment were both doing educative work, and could 
usefully extend and improve it, 23299.— Education 
should be given in part at least before transfer, 
23300.— Because with a larger holding there was more 
chance of making profit with less work, 23301. — The 
man who had been cultivating 5 acres would still 
cultivate same amount and let rest go to grass, 23303- 
4.— He would doubt possibility of more profit, 23305-6. 


Bad farming on small holding due to ignorance, not 
poverty of land, 23310. — There were some cases where 
it was impossible to make a good thing of a holding, 
23311-3. — And there addition to farm would improve 
tenant’s position, 23314-5. — Witness in favour of 
migration so long as reasonable care was exercised in 
selecting best men to move, 23317-8. — Best man 
would be most intelligent farmer, not the man with 
biggest holding unless it was fairly tilled, 23320-2. — 
Witness not prepared to accept Mr. Doran’s table 
showing success of migration, 23323-6. 

Emigi-ation of whole families advocated from thickly 
populated parts, where rundale and mixed plots 
abounded, emigration far less costly than migration, 
22935. Only remedy for certain areas, 23056, 23123-4, 
23132. Areas referred to were places like South Gal- 
way, especially islands of Gorumna, Lettermullen and 
Lettermore, 23124. — Condition of district from Clifden 
through Spiddal to Galway a standing reproach to 
Congested District’s Board and Agricultural Depart- 
ment, 23204-7. — Good deal might be done to aid fish- 
ing and turf industry, 23207.— Congested Districts 
Board ought to have money for that class of work, 
23209. — They had made a pier at Costello, but another 
was wanted ; construction of causeway connecting 
islands with mainland had been of great assistance, 
23210. — Emigration to Canada reported on by Sir H. 
Plunkett. — Witness did not mean to go beyond Sir 
H. Plunkett’s report, 23285. 

Amount expended of grants under Tramway and 
other Acts more than witness had thought, 23285-8. — 
Irish emigrants did not go on the land, 23290-1.— 
Witness denied and protested against proposition that 
those who persisted in remaining where they could 
not live had a right to set up claim injurious to rest 
of community, 23306. — Compulsion not advocated, 
23125.— Whole family should be transplanted, 23126. 
— Facilities should be given for voluntary emigration, 
23825. — Necessary to work good land, 23157. — They 
knew nothing of tillage, 23158.— They would have to 
go as labourers before they could till land for them- 
selves, 23151, 23157, 23159, 23202, 23293-5.— Difler- 
ence between trained labourer and novice was an ad- 
mitted difficulty, 23160-1. — Older and weaker members 
of the family could not be worse off than they were 
in Ireland, 23203-4. — Emigration should be a last 
resource, 23162, 23186-7. — But it was more likely to 
succeed than migration, 23162, 23292.— Development 
of fisheries would be best remedy for all, 23163. — 
Emigration falling off, only districts where it exceeded 
one per cent, of population were in congested areas, 
23056-7. — Return for 1906 showed an increase, 23078. 
— Returns for last February showed, witness believed 
for the first time, a majority of emigrants from 
Ulster, 23079. 

Witness deplored nature of present emigration, 
departure of the young and strong, 23105-7, 23148. — 
Preponderating reason for emigi-ation was desire to 
make a better living, 23108-13. — They probably would 
do better out of Ireland, 23112.— Unsettled state of 
Ireland helped to drive them out, 23115. 

Emigration of 1883 and 1884 carried out as a policy 
by Government, £150,000 voted to assist emigration of 
whole families, 23116-7. — Applications numerous, but 
only for very limited time, 23118-9. 

Rapid improvement in Ireland evidenced by capa- 
city for accumulating capital, increase of trade and 
shipping tonnage, rise in price of agricultural pro- 
duce, increase in number and value of stock, 
increased producing power of soil, great increase in 
all means of communication, comparison of Census 
returns and education statistics, 22935. 

Increased capacity for accumulating capital shown 
by increased deposits in joint stock banks and in Post 
Office Savings Banks ; Post Office deposits, £2,592,000 
in 1886 ; deposits in Joint Stock Banks, £45,842,000 
in 1906, 22939-40, 22942. — Witness did not mean to 
say that it was all result of profits derived from land, 
but improvement had been steady, 22941, 23021.— 
Farmers often did not put their money beyond 
deposit account, they did not know how to invest it, 
23022. — No means of getting statistics allocated so as 
to know what was in congested areas, or how much 
was agricultural, except for last year, 22943, 23018, 
23028. ' 

Occupiers of land in Ireland did not like putting 
capital into the land, and they did it to a limited 
extent, 22970. — If they could be induced by education, 
etc., to put capital into the land it would immensely 
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BOYD, Mr. W. H. — continued. 
conduce to prosperity, 22971, 22978.— Increase produc- 
tivity of soil, 22981.— Their reluctance to do so and 
the dislike of young men to farming contributed 
greatly to the difficulty of the Irish problem, 22972-5. 

Reluctance to put capital into land due to ignor- 
ance, 22982, 23045. — Witness did not mean to say they 
put no money ioto the land, but they did not put in 
what was required for intensive farming, 23045. — Best 
hope for improvement lay in spread of appropriate 
knowledge and education, 22983-4. 

Witness did not think that security of tenure given 
by purchase affected readiness to put labour and capi- 
tal into holdings as a general thing, 22986-90, 23C01, 
23007, 23014.— It might affect smaller estates, but on 
the large properties tenant was as safe before as after 
Land Acts, and he knew it, 23002, 23053-5. Mr. 
■Gladstone in introducing Act of 1881 had exonerated 
Irish landlords as a class from imputations cast on 
them, 23004.— For twenty-six years there had been ab- 
solute security for occupier and his improvements, and 
yet capital was accumulating and not going into 
the land, 23008-15.— Some purchasers did well, but 
not all ; Derry settlers complete failures, younger 
men would not work, mock auctions constant, 22992, 
23005.— Three or four men needing money called in 
an auctioneer and bought each other’s land and passed 
notes on which a certain amount of money could be 
obtained through the auctioneer, 22998. — Whole thing 
a fraud, 22999.— Lands let for the crop, 22999.— On 
Lord Bath’s estate in Monaghan owner had spent 
large sums on improvements, land had now been 
bought by tenants, who were patterns of industry, 
though Barony of Famey had always given trouble, 
and on the face of things the Derry men were much 
more likely to do well, 22999. — Cases quoted not to be 
applied generally, 23006. — In certain cases small 
holders had shown a new spirit of industry and de- 
velopment after purchase, but witness thought not in 
the larger number of cases, 23014-7. — Legal insecurity 
before 1870 might have had deciding influence on 
disinclination to put capital into land, 23019-20.— 
Witness did not say that increase in deposits was evi- 
dence that capital was not being put into the land, 
but that the increase showed an advance in career of 
improvement, 23023-7. — Increase general, 23029, 23037. 
— And if farmers were putting money on deposit agri- 
culture must be doing well, 23030-1. — Prices had risen, 
not fallen, during last twenty years, 23032-5. — In- 
crease in deposits as far as derived from agricultural 
produce was an instance of the remarkable fertility of 
the soil, 23036, 23041. — Witness spoke from his own 
experience in regard to non-investment of money by 
farmers, etc., 23039. 

Large price paid for tenancy interest by one occupier 
to another proved that occupier must have capital or 
credit, 23047-50. — Rise in cost of labour nothing in 
comparison with rise in price of agricultural pro- 
duce, moreover cost of labour largely counteracted by 
use of machinery, 22945, 23042-3. 

Producing power of soil increased partly by labour 
put into it, 22947. — Partly from works carried out by 
landowners, arterial drainage, etc., 22948, 23042. — 
Increase was general, 22949. — Census returns since 
middle of last century showed reduction in number of 
miserable houses without windows, etc., percentage of 
people unable to read or write reduced from 45 to 14, 
etc.. 22950. — Only fifty members of Co-operative Or- 
ganisations in whole of Ireland in 1889 ; 51,000 in 
1901, 90,000 in 1906, 22968. — Returns also showed 
that population was less physically sound, but that 
was not confined to Ireland, 22952. — And was to a 
■certain extent due to emigration, 22953-4. 

Labourers of a country only one item in its pros- 
perity, 22957-8. — Witness did not maintain that the 
country was prosperous, but that it was improving, 
advancing towards the goal of prosperity, 22959-67. 

Industrial or technical education of a practical 
kind gave immediate alleviation in struggle for exist- 
ence, 23056, 23067, 23259, 23284, 23192-4. Should 
be extended in all branches of useful indus- 
try, 23825. — Receipts of Congested Districts Board’s 
lace and crochet classes, £21,573 during last year, 
though turnover of many classes was unsatisfactory 
owing to irregular attendances, etc., money earned in 
eight classes held in seven electoral divisions exceeding 
total poor law valuation of land in those divisions, 
23063. — £42,000 brought into County Donegal from 
fishing alone, 23065. — Shirt-making and sprigging in 
Donegal, 23260. 


BOYD, Mr. W. H. — continued. 

Congested Districts Board more successful than 
Agricultural Department, though the latter was doing 
good work, 23066. 

Success in industry depended more on industry and 
character of people engaged than on demand, 23069-71. 

Difficult to say whether development of technical 
education would result in sufficient work for agricul- 
tural population, but it would give very large assist- 
ance, 23196. Carpet factories not the outcome of 
technical instruction, 23255-6. Witness did not know 
how far Foxford Woollen Factory was the result 
of technical instruction, 23256-8, 23282-3. — In- 

struction not likely to lead to emigration because 
the industries were mostly among women, who did not 
usually want to leave home, but if it did it would 
not be an unmixed evil, emigrants from Ireland had 
sent back £17,000,000 in a period of twenty years, and 
it would relieve people of support of some members of 
the family, 23261-2. 

Local agricultural experts should be appointed to 
reside in districts and instruct and advise peasantry, 
23825. — Parts of maritime seaboard very poor, and 
densely populated, some of the men migrated for labour, 
idling on return, but able to live in decent residences 
and pay 2s. 6 d. a pound for tea, others could earn 
wages at industrial employments or in fishing, 23056. 
— Where there were no such resources, and people 
would sooner leave the country than migrate, the 
only remedy was organised emigration, 23056. 

Migration improved a man’s character and abilities, 
migratory labourers acted as leaven in their districts, 
23132a-5. — Continuation of migratory labour did not 
necessarily mean that district supplying labour must 
remain in its existing condition, 23136-8. — Witness 
would be very sorry to see it stopped till other ame- 
liorative influences were in operation, 23139. — Very 
few migratory labourers did any work on their hold- 
ings, 23180-2. — They were away just when work was 
needed on farms, 23183. — They worked under compul- 
sion abroad, 23184. 

Re-arrangements between landlord and tenant 
had been made for mutual benefit on large 
properties, a few landlords had given a bad name 
to the whole body, 23072. — Grazing tracts in many 
cases resulting from emigration, not clearances, 23074. 
— Witness had heard of clearances to create grass land, 
but never had any proof, 23075-7, 23164. — Breaking 
up villages and consolidating holdings quite a 
different thing from clearances, 23096. — Villages had 
been broken up and farms consolidated, each tenant 
being placed on his own holding in Loughnagin 
and Ballymacool on witness’s own estate, 23097-101. — 
No odium attaching to landlord, 23098. — Great ad- 
vantage to tenants, 23099. — Premiums, etc., offered 
for agricultural societies had great effect in increasing 
knowledge of agriculture among tenants and stimu- 
lating competition, 23101-2. — Glenveigh evictions very 
unfortunate, 23167 ; late Mr. J. G. Adair had turned 
out tenants who refused to give up the murderer, 
23168. — Evictions generally deplored, etc., 23169-71. 

Standard of comfort had been rising steadily on the 
whole, 23103-4. — Cost of living had gone up, 23172. — 
Pity that so much tea and white bread were used, 
23173. — Irish people in the West were lazy and dis- 
liked work, not the land, they looked on land as 
the easiest way of making a living without work, 
23188-91, 23239-40, 23243, 23263.— Present agricul- 
tural condition due to neglect of farmers, 23241. — 
Idleness a natural characteristic, 23370, 23444, 23817. 

Migratory labourers migrated because it was their 
only chance of supplementing their living, 23197. — 
They were very small holders or relatives of small 
proprietors, 23220-1. — Agriculture done on holdings 
would amount to very little, a few beds of potatoes, 
■23222-6. — They were mostly only at home in winter 
months,, 23227-9a. — They could do draining, re- 
pairing of fences, etc., in winter ; most of the hold- 
ings required drainage, 23230-5. — Replies to questions 
circulated by Irish Landowners’ Convention to effect 
that if new holdings were given to tenants they 
would till as small a portion as possible, that much 
land was wasted, etc., 23237. 

Drainage only possible where there was an outfall, 
in some cases it might be impossible to make a main 
drain or get it made, 23269-78. — Construction of main 
drains should be placed in hands of a proper public 
department, 23279. — The higher the rent within fair 
limits the greater the stimulus to industry, 23352-8, 
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23366-8. — Witness did not agree with the old idea of 
the more you salt your land, the more you stimulate 
the industry of the tenant, 23359-62. — But the 
Irish tenant needed a stimulus to enable him to make 
a right use of his great intellectual powers, 23363-5, 
23445-6. — Witness would have said same thing before 
1881, 23372-3. — Fact that improvements had been 
made the occasion of raising rents might account for 
tenant’s attitude, 23397. — Also idea that ownership of 
the land had been acquired by confiscation in the 
past, 23398-9. 

The Dillon property was fairly good land, 23242. — 
Much more energy in Ulster than in any other part of 
Ireland, 23244-6. — -Climate had something to do with 
it, 23264, 23266. — Holdings reclaimed from bog tended 
t"‘ revert unless considerable labour was expended on 
them, 23247, 23253. — But with more labour and know- 
ledge they might be greatly improved, 23254. — Mayo 
holdings bog originally, 23248.— Potatoes could be 
grown in peat treated with lime, 23250-2. — Waste in- 
Ireland of food such as tripe, which could be used 
in England, 23266. — Apathetic people capable of 
transient bursts of energy, 23267-8. 

Certain districts needed supply of new seed as pre- 
ventive against potato famine, supply should- be 
exchanged- for equal quantity of their own growing, 
23285, 23825. — Because free grant was never so much 
valued, 23280. 

Belgian and French conditions could not be use- 
fully compared with Irish, M. de Molinari pointed 
out that rents in Flanders were higher than in Ire- 
land, and tliat sub-division of property in France 
and Belgium had been -work of centuries, and that 
peasantry had acquired the order and economy neces- 
sary to success before becoming proprietors, and con- 
cluded that Ireland 1 suffered not only from her dis- 
orders, but also from her doctors, 23306. 

No country in Europe where conditions of mutual 
ownership were same as in Ireland, no country where 
condition of peasants was better, 23329. 

M. de Molinari’s letters, written in 1880, before 
fair rents were fixed, 23330, 23337-9. ^Even then 
the Ulster custom existed, 23331. — And there was 
not same freedom with regard to rent as in England, 
23333. — There was a great deal of co-partnership, 
23335. — But witness did not think the Ulster tenant- 
right made any difference with regard to rent, 23336. 
Act of 1870 gave fixity of tenure and legalised 
custom where right existed ; tenant did not own a 
spoonful of soil up to present date, 23342. — He 
owned the goodwill, and witness did not deny that 
landlord’s interest being less, his rent must be less 
in Ireland than in England, 23343-5. 

Holdings of three to five acres (15s. to 20s. valua- 
tion) better security for advance than larger ones, 
income of tenants less precarious, being half in wages, 
value readily realised in case of default, 23345, 
23370, 23428-30. — Obsei-vations only applied where 
there was a demand for labour, 23350-1.— And tenants 
were hard-working men, 23371. — Addition to holding 
would make such tenants very safe for instalments, 
23401. — Whether they worked hard or not was a 
question of individual character, 23402. Lagan 
farmers energetic, but they were large farmers, 23403. 
—Hired hands they employed were also energetic, 
23404. Security might be partly personal, but 
State had admitted a loss on certain classes of 
Holdings, 23431-6. 


Congestion admittedly due to past action of -British 
Government, therefore Government should compen- 
* e " a " ts at th eir own, not at landlords’, expense, 
234o6-8, 23447. Witness denied that landlords were 
getting fair or high price, 23439. — Landlords pur- 
chasing under conditions created by Cromwell’s action 
would have no moral claim to compensation, but men 
who bought under Landed Estates Court bought 
under recognised conditions since upset bv Acts of 
Parliament, 23440-1. They often bonght in a false 
rental, 23442-3.— Low rents not easier to collect than 
moderate ones, 23345. 


Colonel Humphrey’s estate at Glendoan prosperous 
rents regularly paid, whereas Mrs. Hewitson’s 
tenants at Garten were deep in arrears, 23405. — 
Humphreys had been very good landlords, 23406-8. 
— But Mrs. Hewitson was also very generous, 23409. 
— ^-T i rears should- not be allowed to accumulate, 
23411-4.— Only two years’ arrears could be taken 
under the Act, 23415. 


BOYD, Mr. W. H. — continued. 

_Estates -Commissioners anxious to abolish zones, 
23345. — Impression gathered from evidence, 23348. 
Commissioner Bailey had said that conclusion that 
case was made for abolition of zones might be drawn 
from case of estate in Westmeath, 23452, — that 
inspection in every case was the only remedy — that 
under zone system State took all responsibility for 
advances made, but it was another matter whether 
the State was justified, 23458. — that Commissioners 
were able to set aside zone system to a certain extent, 
and it was important they should be able to do so 
more widely, but he preferred not to give an 
opinion as to whether zones should be set aside 
throughout Ireland, 23459. — Mr. Bailey’s evidence 
did not constitute an attack on system, but it showed 
his attitude of mind, 23466-9, 23473-4, 23476-8.— If 
Commissioners were opposed to zones only in case of 
congested areas, it would be a relief to minds of land- 
lords, but it had never yet been determined by a com- 
petent legal tribunal whether zone system applied- to 
sections 6 and 7 as well as to section 1, 23481-3, 
23491-4. — Mr. Bailey’s statement as to danger of 
calling very poor properties estates, and so bringing 
them within zones meant that it was not desirable 
for very poor estates to come under the zones, and 
that -Commissioners were obliged to refuse to call 
such properties estates so as to force owner to 
sell direct to ‘Commissioners, 23484-7. 

Mr. Finucane argued that it was undesirable that 
a landlord should be able to sell direct to tenants in 
case of a congested estate where it would be practi- 
cally stereotyping existing conditions, which could 
be done under zone system ; he advocated a gigantic 
compulsory benevolent experiment, and witness in- 
ferred that he aimed to do away with zones, 
23496-513. — Landlords not impeccable, but in the 
Land Courts the landlord’s case was usually allowed 
to go by the board, 23385-92— He did not often 
defend, partly perhaps because costs were heavy, 
23392-4. — -And- he found that giving evidence had 
little effect, 23395. 

Witness approved of amalgamation of two un- 
economic holdings, 23416, 23419-20.— Perusal of the 
0 ’-Conor Don’s paper against amalgamation might 
modify his views, 23417-8, 23421— Holder would not 
break up more than an acre, 23425— And could not 
have outside labour for farm of that size, 23422-7. 

Parish Committees the most successful organisations 
hitherto employed, 23514, 23617. — Their operations 
hampered by want of funds, restrictions imposed by 
Treasury and Estates ‘Commissioners, and certain 
local doubts and difficulties, 23514. — Nature of' 
work done, a great deal more than sanitary 
work, 23760. — Appropriateness of methods, skill 
displayed by Congested Districts Board in choice of 
men in charge of ‘Committees, 23768. — Any district 
could set up a ‘Committee with consent of Board, 
23770. — -But it rested with the Board to say whether or 
not they would operate, 23771. 

Loan bank at -Geesala had lent out £1,100 in one 
year in sums not exceeding £5, paid back in lump 
sum at end of period never exceeding eleven months, 
enabling people to buy young stock, bring them up, 
and sell them at a profit, no case of loss, 23768-9. 
Witness thought highly of system of agricultural' 
banks if managed on sound business basis, not on 
popular lines, 23773-4. — Raffeisen banks worked well 
under popular management, but Germany was not 
Ireland, 23795-804. — Popular management was a 
vague phrase, what witness objected to was manage- 
ment by an elected body where election was not 
confined to members, 23806-12. 

Agricultural operations transferred to Agricul- 
tural Department had been better and more efficiently 
performed by Congested Districts Board in congested 
districts ; industrial and technical instruction in con- 
gested districts should be carried out through Con- 
gested Districts Board ; success of Board due to skill 
with which it had selected men to work its schemes ; 
it would be criminal to discontinue or hamper such 
work as was being done ; Agricultural Department 
acted on different principles from Board, they re- 
quired a rate in aid from a county before formu- 
lating a scheme in aid, and when formulated, the 
scheme was quite inelastic, extending over whole 
county, on same basis, consequently amounts voted 
were not used; 23514, 23519, 23537-8, 23628. — -Witness 
spoke only of Donegal, 23517-8, 23633-5. — And to- 
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schemes for improving breed of cattle, 23520, 23629, 
23630-2. — County rate Id., Department’s contribution 
lgd., in the £, Congested Districts Board existed to 
bring low standard in congested districts up to normal 
level, and their work should be carried on till this 
was done ; lectures, classes, etc., very useful for in- 
telligent farmers, but Greek to a Claddagh fisherman, 
23514. There had been some trouble about instructors, 
23526. — Cattle scheme in Donegal inelastic, local 
needs disregarded, 23528-30.— This work and spraying 
of potatoes much better done by Congested Districts 
Board, 23531-3. — Principle of helping those who 
helped themselves was sound enough, 23534-6. — Any 
scheme should be applied by a local body and 
worked from an accessible centre, 23607-10. — County 
Committee could formulate scheme, but its accept- 
ance rested with Department, 23623, 23627. — Scheme 
of Donegal County Council over-ruled, 23624-6. 

Objection to Mr. Doran’s views on compulsion, 
23514. — Civil war would be a mild term to apply to 
result of such compulsion as Mr. Doran proposed, 
23568. — Compulsion unnecessary, large areas of un- 
tenanted land could be obtained voluntarily if fair 
price were offered and uncertainties, etc., attaching 
to sales removed, 2382,5 23911, 23919. — Objection to 
statement that breaking up grass farms into small 
mixed farms would rather increase than diminish 
number of cattle that could be reared, 23541-2, 
23584-5, 23602-3, 23710. — Not clear whether Mr. 
Doran meant store or stall-fed cattle, 23712-4. 

Twenty-five-acre mixed farm would not carry more 
than fourteen head of cattle whereas 100-acre grass 
farm would carry 100 or 200 if owners ran it twice 
in the year, 23564. — Stall-feeding might be carried 
•on on twenty-five-acre farm, 23601. — And might im- 
prove land by a good manure, etc., though less cattle 
were carried, 23604. — Difference of conditions in Bel- 
gium, Flanders, and Switzerland made comparison 
useless; Irish climate would not permit the growth 
of stolen crops, 23566, 23586, 23588-9, 23692-3. — 
Stolen crops sometimes heavy, but that required in- 
tensive farming, 23715-9. — And there was also the 
difference in the habit of the people, 23566, 23586, 
23589, 23597-600. 

Some grass land 1 would be better in tillage if mi- 
grants were capable of tillage, 23570, 23574, 23576, 
23595-6, 23607, 23726, 23729.— And only that land 
■should be taken, 23578. — Personal inspection the only 
means of discovering whereabouts and extent of such 
land, 23581-2. 

Breaking up of fattening land undesirable from 
the economic point, 23571-3, 23575, 23594, 23699-700, 
23720-1, 23727-8. — Mr. M'Cann’s experiments not on 
fattening land, and had the incentive of unusually 
high rent, 23723-5. — Mr. Finucane’s evidence as to 
stall-fed cattle in Switzerland and Belgium had con- 
vinced witness that he was absolutely ignorant of all 
practical matters of agriculture, 23588. — iStall-fed 
cattle could never be turned out to graze in Meath, 
23588, 23697, 23709. 

Small holders could stall-feed beasts long enough 
to prepare them finally for the English market if they 
were competent, 23704, 23706-8. — But they would not 
be able to keep so many cattle as on grazing farms, 
23705, 23709. — General tendency all over the King- 
dom for land to go from tillage to grass, 23549. — Did 
not apply in very small holdings, 23550. — If four 
holders of twenty-five acres lield permanent pasture 
in common it would be an improvement, 23619-20. — 
Cattle must have a run, 23565, 23688. — And since 
seventy-two per cent, of holdings in Ireland were 
under thirty acres, seventy-two per cent, of occupiers 
had to part with their stock before it was matured, 
23551. — Remaining twenty-eight per cent, of large 
holdings provided market for that stock, 23552. — And 
if grazing lands were cut up there would be a con- 
siderable dislocation in the cattle trade at first, 
23553-60, 23583. — Very careful inquiry needed, 23561. 
— Market would be affected because Meath men would 
only buy forward stores, 23636, 23642. — And if best class 
of store land were broken up there would be a gap 
between the man who reared and the finisher, 23636-7, 
23730-2. — Scotchmen and Englishmen would come in 
and buy, but not at same prices, as they would have 
to pay same freight on less valuable animals, 
23638-44. 

Young cattle from Donegal did not go to Meath, 
23645. — Some went to England from Roscommon, 
■23647.— Cattle raised on small holdings and sold be- 
fore winter were bought locally, 23650, 23662. 


BOYD, Mr. W. H. — continued. 

Very few cattle under 1£ years went to England, 
23651-4, 23664-5. — Some went to Scotland, 23655. — 
Witness believed the Scotchman would pay a little 
less than the Irishman, 23659. — Local dealers bought 
them at fairs and took them to Scotland, 23663. — 
Price paid for 62,000 calves exported from Ireland 
probably less than that paid in Ireland, 23669, 23764. 
— They might have been exported for want of a mar- 
ket in Ireland, 23670-3. — Exports probably consisted 
largely of calves reared near the ports; cheaper to 
ship them than to carry them by rail to grazing 
grounds, 23734-4. — Not advantageous that cattle 
trade should be regarded as the only agricultural 
industry of Ireland, 23675. — Proper system of mixed 
tillage would increase wealth of the country, 23685-6. 

Industries had been of great benefit in congested 
'‘districts, 23611. — Any new industries started had 
been introduced by Congested Districts Board, 23613. — 
As had been also the Parish Committees, 23617. 

Law should be altered to enable Congested Districts 
Board to clear equities in cases of titles of lands, 
23825, 23911. — Estates Commissioners should convey 
to Congested Districts Board any congested portion of 
estates they purchased, or any portion which was to 
be used for relief of congestion, 23825, 23826-7, 
23831-3, 23878, 23880-1, 23911.— Change in law in- 
volved, 23828-9. — Witness did 1 not suggest that their 
power to purchase should be withdrawn, 23830, 23838. 
— 'Congested Districts Board might not have suffi- 
cient funds to make purchase, 23836-7. 

Comparing the two authorities the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board was better suited to deal with all ques- 
tions relating to congestion, but there was no reason 
why Commissioners should not continue to buy land, 
23841-2. — Witness would leave to each body its exist- 
ing power to purchase, 23844-53, 23859-61, 23882, 
23888. — It was important that the improving body 
should have a determining voice in fixing price, 23867, 
23885. — But Congested Districts Board could not lose 
money to same extent as Commissioners, 23868-73. — 
There might be no limit to rate iat which Congested 
Districts Board might lose, but they had not the 
money to lose, 23875, 23898. — Existence of two pur- 
chasing bodies had no effect on price of land, 23879. 

Witness was not satisfied with operations and 
method of procedure of Estates Commission, 23883-4. 
— -And if transfer of purchase of all congested pro- 
perty to Congested Districts Board were coupled with 
grant of sufficient funds and same powers as were 
given to Estates Commissioners he would be inclined 
to approve, 23886, 23889-95. — Although purchase by 
Congested Districts Board was outside zones whereas 
purchase by Estates Commissioners in congested dis- 
tricts was governed by zones as far as need be, 
23887-8. — Loss realised by Estates Commissioners 
was borne by the State, whereas Congested Districts 
Board had to pay out of their own income, 23899. — 
Fair Compromise if the State were to bear loss in- 
curred by Congested Districts Board up to ten per 
cent., 23901-2. — Witness agreed that purchases could 
be made outside the zones, 23903. 

Landowners objected strongly to the manner in 
which Land Acts were administered, and as a body 
profoundly distrusted Estates 'Commissioners, 23912. 
—Whose report and evidence before present Com- 
mission showed partisanship, partiality, deficient 
knowledge, etc., 23912. — Convention represented a 
large number of landlords, but of course many small 
landlords did not belong, 24814. — Witness willing 
to adopt Mr. Kavanagh’s suggestion and alter expres- 
sion “ landowners ” to “ landowners represented by 
Landowners’ Convention,” 24813. — 'Report announced 
that Commissioners were at variance among them- 
selves as to primary scope of their functions, 23912, 
23925. 

Things were more satisfactory when different rules 
and regulations were in force, 23927. — Proper rules 
and regulations would enable Commissioners to arrive 
at better knowledge and decisions, 23929-31, 23935. — 
Former rules required inspectors to undergo a pre- 
liminary examination, 23931-2a. — That did not exist 
now, 23933. — With result that men sent out to report 
on prices were not proved competent, 23934. — If Com- 
missioners were guided by men of competent know- 
ledge they would be less likely to differ, 23936-40. — 
Prior to 1903 Sub-Commissioners were used to make 
fair values, 24381-2. Witness had confused inspectors 
and temporary Assistant Commissioners, 24409. — 
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Assistant Commissioners were borrowed by land 
purchasing authority prior to 1903, 24413-5. — 

Landowners’ Convention objected to action of Go- 
vernment in reducing tenure of temporary Assistant 
Commissioners from three years to one, and in dis- 
pensing with Civil Service Examination of candidates, 
action was uncalled for and unjustifiable, 24410, 
24417-8. — If reduction was made on recommendation 
of Land Commission it was an argument in support of 
witness’s objection to actions of Land Commission, 
24423-4. — Government was under no statutory 
obligation to retain examination, 24432. — Temporary 
Assistant Commissioners first appointed on 13th 
March, 1899, 24426. — Witness gathered that Sir A. 
MacDonnell had said he thought it very important 
to have permanency of tenure to cope with the difficult 
duties of the Land Purchase Department, 24430. ' 

Witness thought differences between Estates Com- 
missioners were on questions of fact and questions of 
policy, largely on fact, 23491-3. — Commissioners 
differed as to instructions to inspectors and 
principle for estimating security, 23912. — That was a 
question of policy, as was also principle for estimating 
security, 23949, 23950. — But Inspector’s report to 
Commissioners was a matter of fact, 23946, 23950. — 
Rules and regulations limited discretion of Commis- 
sioners, 23951. — He considered that Commissioners 
should exercise some discretion, 23952-5, but thought 
that regulations of March, 1906, conferred greater 
discretion on Commissioners than previous ones, 
23956-7. — And that the wider the discretion the 
more likelihood of differences of opinion, 23958-9. — 
Variance was a serious matter for landlords, 24050, 
24053. — Of course where there was a difference of 
opinion the majority must carry the day, 24051-2. 

In regard to principles for estimating security wit- 
ness's objections were best embodied by reading Mr. 
Wrench’s minority Report, 24061. — Possibly prin- 
ciple of fixing fair rents did not come in in prin- 
ciples laid down in Report, 24062. — Statement of 
principles sounded all right, but the working of them 
was a different matter, 24066-8. — Witness could not 
give a single concrete case where operation of prin 
ciples had worked injustice to landlord or tenant, 
24068. — Remarks of iCommissioners with regard to 
future free importation of Canadian cattle, etc., 
6eemed to witness quite wrong, 24069. — Landowners 
objected to results, but had no means of knowing how 
Commissioners arrived at those results, 24070-1. 

All estates sold through Estates Commissioners were 
(a) sold within the zones, (b) outside the zones, (c) 
purchased in 'Land Judge’s Court, (d) sold direct- un- 
der 'Section 6 to iCommissioners, 24072-3. — Estates sold 
within zones formed the largest category, 24074. — In 
regard to estates within the zones the function of Com- 
missioners in regard to fixing price ought to be purely 
ministerial, 24075-6. — They had no means of directly 
defeating operation of zones except by refusing to 
declare property an estate, but they could practically 
affect it by delaying to declare it an estate, 24077-8, 
24970. — Object of power was to prevent any undue 
intimidation or duress, 24972. — -Witness would not 
impute malfeasance to Commissioners in regard to 
refusing to declare property an estate, but he thought 
thero were cases in which they seemed to have refused 
unjustifiably, 24974-7.— Witness objected to Commis- 
sioners’ action in regal'd to the Blake-Foster estate and 
any similar case that might arise, 24079-81.— Witness 
did not believe the Act gave Estates Commissioners 
power to exclude a property from the zones, 24082. — 
Landowners had been trying to get a case, but had 
been unable to do so, 24083, 24089. — Landowners said 
that power to declare a property an estate was given 
in order to facilitate sales, and it was not unreason- 
able to ask Estates Commissioners to declare property 
an estate before going to expense in negotiations which 
might, come to nothing, as it was they had to wait till 
everything was gone through and it might take years, 
it was a grievance -that deterred many men from sell- 
ing, 24084, 24170-5, 24181-4, 24194, 24211, 24564.— 
As soon as property was declared an estate owner 
could go to his banker and draw money on the strength 
of it, 24085.— And interest dropped" to 3£, 24086. — 
Landlord agreed to accept percentage on purchase 
money in lieu of rent, 24176. — And Estates Commis- 
sioners only paid him if they got it from the tenants, 
24177-80. — In some cases landlord had been allowed 
to collect interest, but- it was not the rule, 24179. — 
If in the end the Estates Commissioners refused to 
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declare property an estate arrears would have been 
accumulating, 24185, 24188-90, 24208. — Due to dif- 
ference between rent and interest paid during interval, 
24186-24210. — Arrears of rent for over two years could 
not be collected, 24209. — Balance recoverable by civil 
process, not by ejectment process, 24212-3. — Under 
Arrears Act, 1882, tenants paid one year and 
Government one, 24377. — Interest always below 
rent, 24187. — Not declaring property an estate would 
prevent landlord from selling at all, 24189, 
24191a-3. — -Ultimately when purchase money was paid 
down landlord was entitled to receive year’s rent in 
respect of arrears, 24195-6. Arrears had accrued 
since Estates Commissioners came into operation, 
24197-200, 24263. — Collection of interest according to 
Land Commission Report highly satisfactory and 
creditable, but witness knew of cases of arrears, 
24264-9. 

There was some advantage in allowing provisional 
state to last in cases of properties in rundale, etc., 
but there were many disadvantages, 24201, 24983.- — 
Advantage would only apply where owner afterwards 
desired to exclude land, any outside land he wished 
to include could be dealt with by Commissioners de- 
claring it to be an estate by itself, 24981-2. 

Under the Act, Commissioners had not authority 
provisionally to declare an estate, 24202. — Some of 
the advantages could be secured in other ways, and 
owners of congested estates felt the prolonged uncer- 
tainty as a great hardship, 24203. — Landlords relieved 
from cost of collection, and though an agent was still 
needed to manage property witness did not think 
many owners would continue to pay full salary when 
collection had ceased, 24204-7. 

Where lands were sold direct .to Estates Commis- 
sioners sale was voluntary in its inception and land- 
lord need not accept price unless he chose, 24984-7. — 
But the awkward part of it was that tenants got wind 
of price offered by Commissioners and resented going, 
on at old rents if landlord refused to sell, 24988. — 
Very difficult to avoid such a result, 24989-90. — But 
some more automatic arrangement would improve 
matters, 24991-2. 

Mr. Wrench had been a Land Commissioner since- 
1887, whereas the other two Commissioners had been 
only three years in Chief Commission of Land Com- 
mission Department, 23914. 

Report of Estates Commissioners abandoned relative 
term of years purchase, or percentage of reduction, 
and gave land prices in standard quotation of cost 
per acre and proceeded to compare prices ruling on 
this basis before Act of 1903 with those under it, 
drawing conclusion as to appreciation that had' 
occurred, without any attempt to prove identity of 
things compared, 23914, 24130-7. — Witness objected 
because it was a very popular way of indicating value- 
of land, tenants would jump at it at once, 24136. — - 
It was most misleading and damaging to landowners, 
24138-9. — Rate per acre under Act of 1903 stated to be- 
£13 4s., 23914. — Reference was Report of Estates Com- 
missioners, page 14, paragraph 3, 24167.— Tenant able 
to purchase fee-simple of acre of land for price of a cow 
and get a loan to pay for it, 23914, 24233. — £13 4s. 
a ridiculous price for an acre, 24234, 24237-8, 24246. — 
Different conditions in Essex made comparison use- 
less, 24235-6. — Impossible to say without examination 
whether apparently worthless land was overvalued at 
£13 4s. per acre, 24242-3. — Impossible to stick to one- 
average price for an acre of land, 24245. — Witness ob- 
jected to acreable price, 24014, 24042. — It was damag- 
ing to landowning classes, 24239-40. — Notorious that 
former Land Purchase Acts left untouched most pro- 
perties owned by solvent landlords and occupied by 
punctual tenants, most of the earlier transactions were 
in the nature of forced sales, which would under no 
circumstances furnish a fair standard, 23914, 24000-1, 
24000-8. — Witness did not say that no solvent pro- 
perties were sold, 24002. — Sale of Lord Bath’s estate 
was in nature of forced sale, 24003-5. — More accurate 
to say that two kinds of estates were sold, encumbered' 
estates, sales of which were forced sales, and estates 
of rich men ready to sell at a loss in order to get 
out of troubles of landowning in Ireland, 24009-10.— 
Witness made no statement that Commissioners were 
not basing their operations on second term rents, 
24129, 24142. 

Framers of Act of 1903 recognised that a 
gap had to be spanned between what owners 
would take and what owners would give, Mr. . 
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Wyndham had estimated money side of land problem 
.as £4,000,000 worth of second term rents ; second term 
rents were selling at 24'8 years’ purchase, 23914 
24248.- Nothing in the Act to show price at which 
land should be bought, 24126-8.--Mr. Wyndham took 
£4,000,000 per annum as highest estimate ot 
total amount he would have ^ 01 ‘ , P urc ^ s ?; 
24399-401.— And therefore considered that _ lands 
should be sold on an average at 25 years pur- 
chase, 24403-4, 24836, 24839, 24842, 24848.— Mr.^ 
Wyndham had said the Bill provided incidentally foi 
22 years’ purchase of second term rents and some- 
thing over 18 years’ purchase of first term rents, but 
he was referring to minimum price which Bill pro- 
vided should be paid to landlords plus the bonus in 
cases within the zones, 24842.— Debate from which Sir 
A. MacDonnell quoted was grounded on an attempt 
by tenant party to knock the bottom out of the zone 
system, 24847,-When ' he said that the Act contem- 
plated 25 years’ purchase witness meant that Act 
provided money for sale of property the rental 
of which was known, and also for zones; to 
bring cases wlithin zones bonus must be taken into 
account as well as advance to tenants on which ten- 
ants paid interest, 25053,-There was provision for 
selling at a lower rate voluntarily, 25055-6.— Wit- 
ness concluded that price of land selected by Com- 
missioners was not a fair example ; that so tar as 
prices were higher the fact was due to better class of 
estate sold, 23914.— Witness did not know that land- 
lords had any desire to inflate prices ; of course . they 
wanted the best bargain they could get, 24252.— Estate 
offered at 17 years’ purchase before the Act sold alter 
it for 24£ years, fair price if within the zones, 24253- 
9— Such increase of price had been foreseen and 
provided' bv framers of Act of 1903, and was well 
within limits laid down by them 23914, 24015-20. 
— Price given was based on rent, 24022.— But a well- 
secured rental was more valuable than a less well- 
secured rental, 24023-6.— Court of Appeal had de- 
cided that even in case of badly secured rental where 
arrears were long due arrears should be taken into 
account in fixing price, 24024. 24026. — £100 rental 
in Seven Dials would not sell for same sum as £100 
rental in heart of the city, 24028-33.— Impossible to 
say whether land sold in 1903 was as good security as 
land sold previously, 24043.— Witness entirely dis- 
agreed with Mr. Bryce’s view as to equitable price, 


Witness did not consider net incomes of landlords 
a fair price for estates, and was not aware that land- 
lords would accept that price, 24261. — Commissioners 
seemed disposed to adopt worst faults of the old Pur- 
chase Commissioners ; it should be made clear to them 
-that it was their business to facilitate sales from 
landlord to tenant, not to obstruct them, 24049.— 
Contemptuous treatment by Commissioners of Lord 
Lieutenant’s regulations, 23912, 24090-6. — Lord Dud- 
ley was Lord Lieutenant referred to, 23960.— Witness 
•certainly not of opinion that Commissioners should 
administer without remonstrance regulations which 
they were convinced were illegal, 24049. — Witness ad- 
mitted a certain amount of Irish ornamentation 
about that paragraph of his evidence, 24097-8, and 
would withdraw part, 24109-13. 
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given by Estates Commissioners, 24168.— Lord Chancel- 
lor’s judgment laying down that arrears would be re- 
garded in fixing price, and Lord Justice FitzGibbons 
statement that Act of 1903 recognised absolutely the 
entering into calculation of purchase money the con- 
sideration of arrears in general, 24114-— Witness 
knew of no dissatisfaction on part of landlords with 
advance limited to one year, 24115.— Judicial Com- 
missioners had decided that one year s arrears were 
illegal, 24116. — Both sides appealed in Crosbie case, 
24117. — Witness did not blame Estates Commis- 
sioners in that matter, 24x20. 

Grants should be made for fishery piers, boats, and 
equipment ; for roads, bridges, -and improvements m 
thoroughfares, and to develop turf industry, 23825.— 
Quarries and mines should be opened wherever there 
was a fair prospect of profit, 23825. 

Landlords were willing to have second term rents 
taken as basis of purchase prices, but that was not to 
be construed as an admission that they regarded 
second term rents as fixed by Court as representing 
real letting value, 24145.— Prices of agricultural pro- 
duce had risen in last ten or fifteen years, 24146.— 
That would affect any comparison of prices given 
for land, 24147.— Men appointed to Sub-Commission 
Court took great pains and did the best they could, 
results probably as fair as one could expect, 24148.— 
Witness did’ not agree that rents were fixed on no 
definite principle, 24154— He did agree with Com- 
missioner Baldwin’s description of the process as 
Government letting loose eighty-four men on the 
rental of Ireland without instructions, 24155. — Rents 
so fixed had to be taken as basis of purchase price, 
24156-7.— No question that second term rents were 
much below what competitive rent would be, 24158. — 
Cases of competitive rent often occurred, 24160-1.— 
Griffith’s Valuation neither relatively nor actually 
a good 1 guide to what rent should be, much mis- 
leading evidence on the subject had been given ; 
question bore immediately on subject of fair price 
and adequate security, because second term rents in 
aggregate nearly approximated to Griffith’s valua- 
tion, and if that could be shown to be well below 
present value of lands, it would follow that second 
term rents, taken as a basis for purchase, left ample 
margin for security, 24281. — Griffith’s valuation first 
started by Townland Valuation Act of 1844, which 
gave scale of prices quoted by Devon Commission, 
and compared by Mr. Finucane with present-day 
prices, and several amending Acts culminated in 15 
and 16 Viet., c. 63, 1852, setting forth much reduced 
scale of prices to be applied not only to all new 
valuations, but to all valuations in process of being 
made, 24271, 24281.— There had been considerable 
increase in all prices except wheat, 24281, 24288. — 
Mr. Finucane had corrected his mistake in regard to 
scale of prices mentioned in Valuation Act, but had 
not withdrawn the argument he built on it, 24333-6, 
24339-40. — All figures revised under Act of 1852 to 
make them uniform, 24283. — Act would not apply to 
valuations already made, but very few were made, 
24284, 24372-5, 24384.— Devon Commission Report 
not a reliable document for deciding present state of 
landlord and tenant questions, since it was compiled 
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Since publication of Report, Mr. Wrench’s minority 
views on certain points had been supported against 
majority of Commissioners by judgments in Court of 
Appeal, 23912-4.— Judge Ross upheld Mr. Wrench’s 
views by a statement, not a judgment, 23914, 23978-9, 
23988. — Statement witness referred to was statement 
in public Press, but it now appeared that in the 
Burrowes case they were not aware of exact nature 
of rents which were second-term rents, 24103. — 
Judgment of Judge Meredith in case of J. D. 
Crosbie’s estate upset by Court of Appeal, 23979-83.— 
There was no difference of opinion amongst Commis- 
sioners in original reference to Judge Meredith, 
23984-92. — Judgment was so important and differed so 
materially from original view of Commissioners and 
from judgment of their own judge that it vitally 
affected sales of estates, 23995. — Cases quoted were 
relevant as explaining landowners’ distrust of Com- 
missioners, 23997-9. — Witness had no faith ’n deal- 
ing with abstract ideas, he was contradicting evidence 


Valuation under Act of 1852 made an estimate of 
net annual value of land with reference to statutory 
scale of prices, all rates, taxes, and public charges, 
except tithe-rentcharge being paid by tenant, 24291, 
24297.— Act of 1852 provided that improvements 
effected within seven years preceding valuation 
should not be taken into account, and two and a 
half millions borrowed for land improvement under 
Land Improvement Acts, sums borrowed under 
Relief of Distress Act, 1881, etc., were not included, 
and Griffith’s valuation must, in aggregate, be much 
below present value, 24291, 24320. And therefore 
land was a better security, 24321-5. — Amount of Board 
of Works loans based on estimate by the Board of 
enhanced value of land after money was spent, 
24365-6.— Loans for drainage included, 24367.— 
That in itself established that there was an addi- 
tion to actual possible output of land, 24368-70. — 
Valuation would be higher than rent, because 
valuation was not only rent, but interest in tenant’s 
c 
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improvements so far as they existed before 1845, 
24388-9. — Great part of improvements since 1845 were 
landlords’ improvements, consequently there were 
cases where rent exceeded valuation, 24390. — 
Tenants also had spent money, 24394. — So that one 
might counterbalance the other, 24395-6. 

No ground for concluding that land originally 
valued as tillage land, and since turned into pasture 
was too highly valued because prices had not fallen 
since 1852, and land had become pasture land because 
stock was found to pay better, moreover mixed farms 
were valued on mixed system, and change to pasture 
reduced cost of labour, 24291.— Scale of wages of 
individuals had gone up, but machinery made fewer 
hands necessary, 24326-7.— Price of cereals had not 
fallen, as stated by Mr. Pinucane, 24295, 24344.— Mr. 
Finucane’s evidence contradicted by Sir John Barton, 
24340-3. — Mx-. Henderson estimated that a valuation 
at close of nineteenth century would add £5,000,000 to 
Griffith’s valuation of £15,466,564, 24291.— Sir John 
Barton put it at £3,000,000', 24329-31.— Witness’s 
impression was that the £3,000,000 was the land im- 
provement increase, 24332.— Valuation did not repre- 
sent a gross value including tenants’ and landlords’ 
interest, 24296, 24300. — It had nothing to do with 
rent, 24298-9, 24306,7, 24315, 24357-8.— And was not 
so uniform as to make it useful in that wayj 
24299, 24311, 24354-5.— But rent approximated to it 
more or less, 23411. — It was merely valuation of 
agricultural producing powers of soil, 24300, 24308-9, 
24311. — It was before all the Land Acts, 

and when the landlord was the entire owner of the 
land, 24302-3. — Deduction was made for cost of labour 
and cost of production, 24305, 24311, 24318.— Valua- 
tion not affected by consideration whether the land 
was held by landlord or tenant, 24312-4, 24385— 
Tenants’ interest had subsequently to be taken out 
of valuation, 24315.— So that rent and valuation 
were two different things, 24317.— Witness agreed that 
Poor Law valuation could not be made a fair basis 
for settlement, 24337-9. — Valuation for taxation might 
be higher or lower than real valuation, provided it 
was relatively the same, 24397-8.— Deduction of 25 
per cent, from gross value not contained in 
instructions to valuers, 24359, 24363.— Sir R. Griffith 
had said in a letter that 25 per cent added to his 
valuation would make a fair rent or something like 
that but “ was not an estimate of rent or any fair 
standard, 24361-2. J 

Effects of varying of price of produce and cost of 
labour on value of land, i.e., assuming gross 
annual produce of land to be worth £100 
and cost of production to be £40, there would 
be £60 to distribute between landlord and tenant, 
one-third to landlord would be £20, leaving £40 for 
tenant; if value of gross produce fell 20 per cent., 
and cost of production remained constant, landlord 
would get £13 6s. 8tZ., and tenant £26 13s. 4 d., 
reducing landlord’s share by 33£ per cent. ; conversely 
a rise m price of produce might justify a similar 
rise m rent that is, a rise or fall in price of produce 
would justify a much larger percentage of rise or 
fall in rent, 24434, 24449—If cost of production 
increased by 20 per cent., prices remaining constant, 
cost of production would be £48, net produce £52 
giving £17 6s. 8d. for landlord and £34 13s. 4 d. 
lor tenant, that is, 20 per cent, increase in cost of 
labour would only cause decrease of 13 per cent, in 
rent, 24434, 24835, 24865-70—And in |eneral rent 
diminished in less ; proportion than cost of production 
increased 24463-5, 24835, 24876.-The fact that 
C ° St — P roductlon reduced rent to 

per cent., 24549) aid not affect witness’s argument 
fhat increased cost of production was not so 

reduction f h?” rec l uetl0J J of rent -is corresponding 
reduction in price of produce, 24466-88, 24545-7 — 
But it would be most misleading to say that what- 

of' renf'wonl^T m i C ° St ° f P roduc tion, diminution 
of rent would always be in proportion shown in illus- 
Jwtio 1 ’ 2 1 8 ^ 1 ; 9 1 1 -~: Wl * n f s agreed that cost of pro- 
fit 0 " migllt H tr ® ated as .constant, but not that 
it was an academic question, 24893— Producing 
power of land itself had largely increased, prices 
had risen, and cost of production might be treated 
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as constant on the whole, so that Griffith’s valuation* 
as a whole, was below what a re-valuation would! 
exhibit, and consequently second term rents offered' 
a perfectly safe basis for purchase, 24434, 24489* 
24516, 24521. — “Safe” used in sense that holdings, 
would be good security, 24509. — Witness assumed 
that everything was constant but prices, 24436-43. — £ 
£40 not necessarily a true figure, it might be ex- 
cessive for cost: of production on some farms, 24445-9. 
— Witness was not arguing to show that second term 
rents were unduly reduced, 24434, 24450. — Figures 
would be useful to refer back to in respect of what 
was occupation interest, 24451-2— Witness did not 
intend to argue that landlords’ interest in every farm 
should always be one-third, 24460.— Figures were 
simply an illustration, 24456.— Witness meant also 
to show the influence of cost of labour on general 
value of land, 24490-5. — Cost of production not 
uniform, 24496-7. — Seventy-two per cent, of holdings 
were less than thirty acres, and no outside labour 
would be employed on them, 24498-500— Cost of 
labour more likely to influence value on large- 
farms, 24501-2. — Therefore in 72 per cent, of 
eases value of holding was not affected by a rise 
in cost of labour, 24503-5. — And an increase in cost 
would benefit the numerous small holders who were 
migratory labourers, 24505— Broadly, a rise in cost 
of labour meant additional security or no loss of 
security to the -State, 24507. 

By Act of 1881, which practically deprived land- 
lords of all power over their land, it was held out 
as justification that the Act would make rents safe 
in Ireland, 24510-2. — -Now that is was -a question of 
security to the State in carrying out its policy of 
facilitating transfer of land from landlord to tenant, 
24513-4, the State could not urge that there must 
be a diminution allowed in money advanced, because 
Security was not good, 24515. 

Class of holding that would give annual produce of 
value of £100 would be a small mixed farm, a mixed 
farm of twenty-five acres properly worked would give 
£89 12s., one of thirty-five acres £100, 24522-3— 
Extra labour required would cost £4 and £2. for keep, 
24524. — Labourers in the family would be tenant and 
his son, and probably other children, 34525-6— One 
horse would be kept, 24527-8.— £40 as expense of labour 
would not be far wrong, 24530-5, allowing Is. 6 cl: 
a day for a man’s wages, 24536, 24540.— Best way of 
working _ such a farm was for crop to be consumed 
on the farm, or, if sold, money to go back as food 
or manure, stock at end of year would be worth 
£97 10s., and whole value of farm would be in value 
of stock except for flax, 24539— Figures absolutely 
arbitrary, 24541. — Cost of farm servants’ labour had 
gone up a good deal, but use of machinery probably- 
halved number employed, 24542-4— Cost of production 
depended entirely on kind of farm and nature 
ot tillage, on farm, in the case suggested rent 
£11 9s. 8d., Government valuation £10, tenant would 
receive, including his wages and those of his son 
£80 17s. 4d., 24551-4. — Hypothetical case carefully 
prepared by witness, 24555-60— He had a locality, 
but. not a particular farm in mind, 24561-2. — 
One-third of profits going to landlord would be a 
24564' enl; ’ 24563. — Higher than second term rents, 

Mr. Finucane’s statement that rentals showed 
twenty years’ arrears against tenants incorrect, 24290. 

— Witness would withdraw statement if it was a mis- 
take, 24291— Mr. Finucane said that some rentals 
showed these arrears, 24345— And to put forward it 
of T tlla 1 t , k l nd was to cast a slur on landlords, 
^“49— Landlords got criticised for their generosity, 
24353— Neither Mr. Bailey nor Mr. Finucane men- 
tioned that when no gale-day was shown on a receipt, it 
was prtma facie evidence that rent was paid up to 
date, 24353— Abolition of zones, with object of sub- 
jecting all holdings to inspection and possible re- 
vision of prices agreed on between landlord and 
tenant, would introduce an uncertainty as to financial 
results of sale which would deter prudent landowners 
irom selling and increase existing, delays in com- 
pletion of sales, 24565, 24566-7, 24578. 

Witness would accept amendment to effect that 
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landlords now having opportunity to sell under sec- 
tion 1 would not be wise in selling if zones were done 
away with, 24586. — Relations between landlord and 
tenants were upset, 24568-9. — Zones brought in in 
1903, 24570. 

. Witness did not say no prudent owner sold before 
1903, but sales were falling off, and that was why 
Mr. Wyndham introduced zones, 24571-2, 24579-80, 
24582-4.— Amount of loans applied for did not affect 
•question. Applications came from tenants, true 
test was number of advances applied for, 24581. 
— Mr. Wyndham had said advances declined from 
£1.900,000 to £1,280,000 from 1899 to 1901, 24581.— 
Humber of tenants applying had decreased from 
•8,000 to 3,000 in last four years, 24581. — Decrease 
•due in part, to expectation of coming legislation, 
25062, 25102-3, and to depreciation of Land 

Stock, Mr. Wyndham, on 25th March, 1902, said 
that advances were made in 1899 of £1,900,000 ; in 
1900, of £1,800,000; and in 1901, of £1,280,000 ; and 
number of tenants applying had gone down from 
8,000 to 3,000, and he believed the landlords who were 
prepared to sell under existing law were coming to 
an end, 25062. — He meant that figures given included 
sales, that had matured in that year, 25063. — Fall in 
Land Stock certainly affected landlords and caused gap 
■which Mr. Wyndham aimed at, bridging by bonus — at 
one time price of stock was as high as £113 for £100, 
25078. — For five years it was over £110, 25084. — 
Hut bonus thus obtained was more than balanced by 
reduction due to difference between first and second 
term rents, 25087-8. — Another cause for decrease was 
that a number of insolvent landlords were squeezed 
out, 25089-101. — There were still embarrassed land- 
lords in Ireland, 25104. — Landlords who had sold 
either had other interests and sources of income or 
they were tempted by premium on Land Stock dur- 
ing, 1897-99, or they had been forced to sell because 
they were embarrassed ; and supply of these 
three classes giving out, 24581. — When Act of 
1903. was introduced it was common knowledge 
that market for estates in Ireland was exhausted, 
24166. — Although amounts advanced were pretty 
■uniform, averaging £1,500,000 a year— for five 
wears preceding 1903 — applications had practi- 
cally ceased, 24214-9.— And in any case it would be 
a great advantage to facilitate and increase purchase, 
24220. 

Mr. Finucane thought a full and generous price 
for tenanted land compulsorily sold would be a sum 
which, including bonus, would yield normal net in- 
come actually obtained during preceding five or ten 
years, 24564. — Net income here had quite a different 
meaning from net income in Report of Commissioners, 
where it was said to mean gross second term rental, 
less cost of collection and management and bad debts, 
24564, 24587. — Passage occurred on page 7 of Report, 
24588-90. — Land Conference recommended gross rental, 
less 10 per cent, if incurred for cost of collection, etc., 
24591-4.— Act had not carried out those terms, 24595. 
— Certain circumstances, such as boycotting or intimi- 
dation, might have made lands valueless to owner, 
and if price was reckoned on income actually ob- 
tained. he would get nothing in respect of such lands, 
24596-7. — There were lands lying derelict owing to 
political feeling, 24598-9 — in Leitrim and Clare, 
24501-2. — Witness could not name estates without 
asking his informants, 24604. — By derelict lands 
witness meant to say land let on eleven months’ 
agreement which tenant refused to take on a 
■second year, so that rent would either not 
appear at all or would appear at much lower figure, 
24815-8, 24828-30. — Better to say “unoccupied” or 
“untenanted.” not “derelict”' farms, 24831-4. — 
Derelict farms did exist, but not to any large extent. 
24833.— Modification by Mr. Finucane of his original 
•definition still left it absolutely optional to whatever 
authority was appointed to say how much should be 
given taking second term gross rent as net income 
where it was regulated by column in rental, 24824. 
— Mr. Finucane would deduct costs of going into 
court, 24564.— Which was unreasonable, 24605.— If 
income was to be basis of calculation, witness stood 
tor Land Conference view, 24606, 24608-9. 

No reason or justice in estimating selling value of 
land at price that would simply secure present income. 
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Since owner was still in full possession of fee, and 
proprietor of timber, quarries, gravel, pits, turf-bog, 
marls, days,, all minerals, royalties of every kind, 
and sporting rights, 24564. — Owner had also right to 
his prospective share in increased value of land, due 
to extension and rise of towns, new means of com- 
munication, etc., and general advance of civilisa- 
tion, 24564. — Railways had very developing effect in 
a backward country, 24612.— Witness was not going 
to estimate value of prospective advance in civilisa- 
tion; his argument was that in accepting net income 
landowners sacrificed this among other things, 
24613-24, 24627. — It was more difficult to estimate 
than effect of introduction of Canadian cattle, 24625-6. 
— There was also sentimental considerations, 24564, 
24628-30 — which were recognised by the Land Con- 
ference, 24564, 24631. — Mr. Wyndham had met that 
by arranging bonus and zone system, but it would be 
counter-balanced if zone system were done away with, 
24631-2. — An estate en lloc might evidently be better 
security for aggregate amount of purchase money than 
some of the several holdings severally considered in 
relation to portion of purchase money allocated on 
each holding, decrease in security in no way attribu- 
table to owner, who ought not to be mulcted on that 
account, 24564, 24641.— Some of the poor holdings 
might not be good security, 24633-9. — Uneconomic 
holdings not as good security as good land, 24640. 

Interest on mortgages on Irish land not less than 
five per cent., 24644. — Amount of mortgage advance 
on ordinary estate probably less than half its value, 
24646. — If tenant were really part owner and landlord 
simply a rent-charger, landlord should be entitled to 
rent in full, whatever the fluctuations in profits, 
24564, 

Under Bright clauses of Act of- 1870, Treasury, 
at. suggestion of Irish Board of Works, fixed twenty- 
four years’ purchase of tenement valuation as stand- 
ard price of land, and sanctioned advance of two- 
thirds of loan to tenant ; price increased to twenty- 
seven years’ purchase in 1871, to thirty years’ put- 
chase in 1872 ; thirty years’ purchase only a basis of 
calculation of Treasury advance — no limit to price to 
be given, and that did not come up to full value of 
holding in many cases, 24565, 24647-50, 24667-71. — 
Transactions took place in 1871 or- 1872, which 
were prosperous years, 24651-4. — Since then rent 
had gone down forty per cent., 24655-7, 24686-90. — 
Reduction of twenty per cent, on second term rents 
and twenty per cent, on .first term rent worked out at 
thirty-six per cent., on the two, not forty, 24850. — 
Tenants were paying five, per cent, interest instead 
of 3j- as at present, 24850 — which gave a reduction 
of thirty-five per cent., and left security within one 
per cent, of what it was -before, 24851-9. — Landlords 
would be content with thirty years’ purchase of 
Griffith’s valuation, 24659-62, 24677-8, 24850. — 
Valuation had not altered, 24663. — Tenanted land 
sold at much higher figure in 1871 than now, 2467?. 
— Price might have gone to forty or fifty years ; two- 
thirds of a sum not exceeding thirty years’ purchase, 
was only limit put by Treasury to advance, 24673-6, 
24679-85, 24693. — Treasury estimate not a safe guide 
to fair price on value of holding. Commissioners 
were looking at the matter from point of view of 
security for the State witness from that of fair price 
for landlord, 24690-3. — Numbers of tenants bought 
at thirty years’ purchase, 24694, 24860. — So far wit- 
ness had Been referring to price of untenanted land, 
24695. — Witness did not agree that eighteen years’ 
purchase of valuation to-day would be equivalent of 
thirty years’ purchase of poor law valuation thirty- 
five -years ago when rents were thirty-six per cent, 
higher, 24864. — Fact that Bright purchasers had 
sought relief did not prove that they had bought too 
high ; when it came to looking for better terms very 
few people Would admit that they could meet any 
instalments, 25048-52. 

With regard to fair price for tenanted land, price 
was arrived at by mutual agreement between landlord 
and tenant, 24697.— And if price fell within the zones 
there was supposed to be sufficient security for ad- 
vance, 24698. — If compulsory system were adopted, 
Land Conference terms would be the equitable price — - 
practically second term rents secured, 24701. — 
Landowners would object to fixing of prices by a 
new tribunal ; such tribunal sure to be affected by 
extraneous influence, 24702-4. — Certain fixed number 
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of years’ purchase would be better if a practical 

arrangement could be made, 24705, 24707. 

Witness did not approve of Mr. Bailey’s pro- 
posal to classify estates and give landlord’s rate of 
interest according as estate was good or bad secu- 
rity, 24705-6. — Some rough-and-ready method had to 
be adopted ; best would be to take second term rent 
as fair rent, and capitalise that, so as to yield that 
second term income to landlord, 24708-9, 24948, 
24713-4. — -Landlords would be satisfied, 24802, 25065-8, 
25117. — But they would not be getting full value of 
their properties, 25065.— Price to be paid would in- 
clude bonus, 24805, 24811. — It would not work to fix 
so many years’ purchase on an arbitrary scale, 
24710-2.— If money were invested at 3^ per cent, that 
ought to be satisfactory, 24715-6. — Personally witness 
would ask for Land Conference terms, 3 or 3Jf per cent., 
but Landlords’ Convention declared themselves content 
with 3-2 per cent., 25032-3. — Good deal of land sold 
was tied up in marriage settlements, 25035. — In case 
of land not settled it would still be necessary to fix 
3J, per cent, limit if security was to be equally good, 
.25037, 25040. — Witness would like to know where he 
could get 4^ per cent, on United Kingdom Railway 
Stock, 25038, 25040. — Witness would hardly consider 
four per cent, safe ; Representative Body of Church 
of Ireland, with three millions on mortgage on Irish 
Land, which bore fairly high interest, could barely 
touch four per cent., taking all their investments 
together, 25043, 25047, 25105-10. — They always took 
trustee securities, 25044. — Nearly all the mortgages 
were in Ireland, 25108.— They looked forward to losing 
£30,000 a year when mortgages were paid off, 25110. 
— Compulsory purchase by reducing power of mort- 
gaging land would reduce landlords’ prospects of 
averaging interest at four per cent., or near it, 25111. 

. — That would include bonus, 24717. — Not compulsion, 
but voluntary sale dealt with in his statement, 24954, 
25116. — Income taken to be represented by second 
term rents or their equivalent, 24718, 25151-4. — De- 
ductions for net income should be whatever had been 
expended up to a limit of ten per cent., 24719, 24722, 
24957. — That was Land Conference’s recommendation, 
24722-3, 25148. — Land Conference based their advice 
on second term rents, 25155. — Their terms were not 
carried out, 25156. 

Landlords would be satisfied if on completion of 
sale they received such a capital sum in cash as 
would, when invested in a 3£ per cent, security, give 
them an income equal to their net income derived 
from second term rents, this should be over and 
above all costs incidental to sale, 24955, 24998, 25014. 
— That was sum mentioned plus bonus, or, if these 
costs were borne, . without bonus, 24956. — All loss of 
income during progress of sale should also be covered, 
and where there were solvent arrears, equitable addi- 
tion should be made to purchase money to com- 
pensate for their cancellation, 24957. — Extraneous 
sources of revenue, such as sporting rights, timber, 
etc., would not be covered, 24958, 25000. — 'Sporting 
rights would not be put on same security as second 
term rents, 25001-2. — There must be some sort of 
tribunal to investigate and decide on such matters 
as sporting rights, 25123-8. — Witness made no claim 
for equity of redemption, 24999. 

Costs of sale would be about 10 per cent., 25006. — 
Lawyer’s cost 2 per cent., negotiating fees with agents 
and settling with employes on estate 3 per cent., 
surveyor 1 per cent., loss during progress of sale and 
interest on bonus 4 per cent., 25008-12. — 4 per cent, 
for loss during progress of sale would be an entirely 
under estimate if cash was not forthcoming for five 
years, 25013. — Cost of investment not included in 
expenses of sale, owner might pay that himself, 
25074-5. — Landlord only got interest on a portion of 
purchase money, and he had to drop rent from last 
gale day to date of signing agreement, 25014. 

By gross second term rents witness meant second 
term rents as fixed by 'Sub-Commission Court, 
25017-8. — Price should be calculated on gross rental, 
not on< gross rente received,. 25021-2. — Allowances 
could be made for special cases, 25023. — If these 
existed to any large extent estates where, owing to 
poverty of tenants, bad seasons, etc., owners as a 
permanent thing got gross second term rents minus 
15 per cent, or so, those would have to be treated as 
exceptional cases, 25023a-7, 25073, 25029-30. — Such 
landlords would not be unreasonable, 25028. — Bad 
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debts not included in 10 per cent, allowed for col- 
lection, etc., landlords were not asking anything for 
bad debts, 25069-71. 

Circumstances detailed in return by Monsignor 
M'Gynn dealing with certain property in Towna- 
willy, in Donegal, were absolutely exceptional, 25072. 

In speaking of net income as basis for sale, witness 
was referring exclusively to tenanted land, 25112-5. 
— Income would be ascertained from rent-book,. 
24720-1. — Many landlords spent money on their pro- 
perty, not for their own gratification or profit, wit- 
ness wished to guard against saying anything to 
injure class who could not stand reduction of 10 per 
cent., 24724-7. — Law costs incurred in connection with 
political agitations should be withdrawn, 24727-30. — 
10 per cent, should cover everything, 24731-2. 

Some method of valuing sporting rights could be 
found, 24734-8. — Or landlord could retain them, but 
it was more satisfactory to sell, 24739. — Quarries, 
etc., would be treated in same way as agricultural 
property, valuable bog where tenants were secured 
on buying out would have to be subject to special 
agreement, 24740-2. — Where there were other things, 
than agricultural rental to be considered, there would 
have to be some arrangement by which landlord 
could appear before somebody, 24743, 25123-8. 

Difficulty in dealing with mortgaged estates ; num- 
ber of years’ purchase required to provide fair price 
in case of unmortgaged estates. — Witness would not 
deduct interest on mortgage to get net income, because 
when an estate was sold all mortgages and charges 
were lifted off the land and attached to money for 
which it was sold, authorities would pay off all charges 
and hand over remainder to owner, 24751-9, 
24893-903. — If interest on mortgage was deducted 
from income, owner was mulcted twice, 24762, 24904. 
— Property rose to its full value once it changed 
owners, 24763, 24783. — No reason why one set of ten- 
ants should buy the same thing cheaper than another 
set, 24906, 24921-2. — Tenants would get thirty-three 
instead of twenty-five per cent, reduction, 24772a-8. — 
Tenant would not have to pay a larger sum where 
there was a mortgage, 24786. — Tenant did not pay 
interest on bonus, 24776, 24789-90. Matter in ques- 
tion was price of property, income considered only 
in order to fix price, 24792-5. — Landlord, who saw new 
estate selling better because it was mortgaged, would 
have no legitimate complaint against tenants, 25003- 
4. — Two items to be considered on introduction of 
compulsion, land was taken and price was fixed, 24798. 
—Views expressed by witness on compulsion were his 
own merely, he was not authorised' to put forward 
views on behalf of Landowners’ Convention, 24807-9. 
— Objection that encumbered landlord would get £100 
more income than he had been enjoying if interest 
on mortgage was not deducted, was set off by existence 
of equity of redemption in every mortgage, owner 
had .a right at any time to clear his estate, 24907-8, 
24910-5. — System advocated by witness amounted to 
asking State to advance money for general capitali- 
sation of value of estate at 3£ per cent., giving power 
at same time to recapitalise the amount on mortgage 
at 5 per cent, 24909. — 'Practically adoption of same 
procedure followed between landlord and tenant under 
zones system, 24919. — Witness did not see why com- 
pulsory powers should be used to inflict an injury 
on owner to which he would not be liable under 
voluntary sale, 24931. — Deduction from gross income 
of interest on charges before basis for calculating 
price was arrived' at would be unsound ’n principle 
and unjust in practice, 25157. — Advantageous to sell 
to tenant as cheaply as possible, provided full justice 
were done to landlord, 24923. — 'Property apart 
altogether from charge upon it represented a certain 
sum, and full justice would not be done unless it 
were sold for that sum, 24924-7. — 'Although encum- 
bered, landlord got £100 a year more than before 
sale, 24928-30. — Witness was not prepared to equalise 
matters by giving more bonus to unencumbered estate 
and less to encumbered one, 24936-7. — It would mean 
modifying principle on which bonus was fixed, 24937. 
—Which was to bridge a gap assumed to exist on all 
classes of estates, 24938. — When it came to compul- 
sion, tampering with bonus was rather a serious mat- 
ter, 24939.— It would be a very nice arrangement for 
tenants, but bonus was given to assist landlords. 
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24942-5, 25013.— Zone purchases carried bonus, 
24946-7. 

Uneconomic holdings if not agricultural -were 
residences, and as such excluded from the Act, 
so they were treated as agricultural, 25157. — ouch 
holdings had their value as homes in the country, 
25157 25167. — Many uneconomic holdings m process 
of establishment in labourers’ cottages where ameni- 
ties were not so greet, 25157-9.— Uneconomic 
holdings excellent security in many cases for 
State advances, 25164, 25171-2-£ase where 

tenancies sold for £2,194, estate for £1,901, 25164-5 a. 
—Rent could not be got out of land itself, 25166 — 
Table of sales in Donegal of holdings rented at from 
£5 12s. downwards showed prices from 23 to 663- 
years’ purchase on an estate that was striped, such 
sales meant stereotyping paupers, 25168.— No room 
tor large improvements, 25168 a. — P rices quite un- 
accountable ; men regarded land as easiest way of 
making a living, and would sooner put their money 
in that than anything else, 25170. — Landlord’s interest 
was measured by rent, 25176, 25182-3. — If landlord s 
interest were one-sixth and sold at 12 years’ purchase, 
tenant’s interest would not always sell for a. greater 
sum because landlord’s interest was in fee of holding 
as well as in rent, 25177-8.— Tenant not farming pro- 
perly cut down rent by failing to develop producing 
powers of the land, 25179-81.— Fee included anything 
beyond actual rent and all undeveloped powers, of 
the soil, 25184-8.— In regard to untenanted land, ten- 
ant right was a real and valuable asset, Ulster right 
differed somewhat from analogous customs elsewhere 
in Ireland, but generally speaking, since Act of 1870, 
Ulster tenant right and any analogous customs had 


BOYD, Mr. W. H.— continued. 

him to complete sale, 25208.— Witness would prefer 
downright compulsion if fixing value was an auto- 
matic thing agreed on beforehand, 25216.— He would 
not like to see Estates Commissioners as at present 
constituted given distinct powers of compulsion, 
25217-9, 25225, 25238.— He would prefer compulsion 
with a sound tribunal, an independent judge of the 
High Court, 25220-6.— There should be an appeal to 
some outside body not part of the Land Commission 
25226-7.— It would be possible to set up a tribunal 
which would command landlords’ confidence if it could 
be kept off political lines, 25228-25230. — If Court 
was to be constructed for the purpose there would be 
great temptation to run it on political lines, 25231.— 
Bench of three judges of existing High Court would 
do 25232-3, 25283.— Landlords would be satisfied with 
such a Court, 25234.— Brice would be fixed m first 
instance by a lower tribunal, 25237.— Which should be 
free from political influences and employ competent 
valuers, 25239, 25244.— Landowners would not be satis- 
fied with Estates Commissioners as Court of First In- 
stance, 25245-7.— Commissioners would themselves be 
parties to the suit, 25251-7.— Land Commission needed 
more rules to guide them, but they did the best they 
could, 25248, 25259, 25261.— Landowners might ob- 
ject to them as a Court of First Instance because they 
had been cutting rents very low, 25249.— Land Com- 
mission might be a satisfactory tribunal, but not if 
Lay Assistant Commissioners were -valuers, 25258-60.— 
Witness reallv had in his mind an arrangement which 
did not exist,' 25262-3.— Very important that Court of 
First Instance should command confidence in order to 
lender .appeals infrequent, 25264-6. — .Personally, 
witness thought Judge Fitzgerald’s Court would be 
a fair tribunal, the best that could be had, 25267-9, 
25282.— As at present constituted, 25271-2.- -Whoever 


been legalised, and Act of 1881 gave every tenant the *.« ---- -- ---- . ... „ W7n 

right to sell his occupation interest to the highest was fixed on ought to be m a judmiai posiLon, 25270. 
bidder, 25188.— Existence of occupation interest —Great stress should be laid on _ qualifications > and 
proved by fact that owner of farm which tenant had standing of valuer employed, 25272.— In speaking of 
surrendered or from which he had been bought out compulsion, witness spoke for himself only he had 
paid income tax both as owner and occupier, more- no brief from landlords, 25244 —Land for relief of 
over witness had himself sold occupation interest of congestion could be acquired without compulsion if a 
two farms for £255, 25209-10.— Occupation interest fair price were offered, 25277.— Landowners would not 
more valuable in case of small holdings because there object to compulsion if men would not sell on fair 
was more demand for them, but in all cases where terms within a reasonable time, 25278-9.— Oases not 
interest as well as fee was in owner’s hands value of agreed on would go before a tribunal of first or second 
lidding was considerably increased, 25188. — Measur- instance, 25281. 
ing tenant right by number of years’ purchase of rent Income tax assessment 


i usual but utterly absurd and unfair to owners, 
25188. 

Mr. Finucane said that whatever the presump- 
tion of the law, the tenant had in fact to prove 
that improvements were his, but in witness’s own 
case as tenant under Lord Southwell of some fields 
near Letterkenny, Sub-Commission fixing judicial 
rent made reduction of more than 50 per cent., 25188- 
9. — Improvements set out in schedule put in by wit- 
ness and deduction of £2 2s. from gross rent for wit- 
ness’s improvements, 25285, 25292. — Though he swore 
in Court he had made none, 25293-4, 25298-301. — In 
Ulster tenant right cases all presumption of improve- 
ments was on tenant’s side, 25286, 25295. — In other 
cases there were certain exceptions, improvements 
made prior to 1850 had to be proved by tenant, also 
those made on estates kept up on English system ; 
tenant got no credit for improvements for which he 
had been compensated, 25295. 


a guide as to value- 
of untenanted land, iScliedule A represented 
ownership and full tax was assessed under it- 
on valuation of all lands of which payer was owner ; 
Schedule B represented occupation, and one-third of 
tax was assessed under it on all lands occupied by 
owner, it followed that Inland Revenue Authorities 
added one-third of Government valuation for occu- 
pation interest; income tax assessment should be- 
taken as representing net income from untenanted 
land, but vendor should have option of proving that 
his net income should be taken at a higher figure, 
25303-25343. — Government adopted it as basis of tax- 
ation, therefore it should not object to it as basis of 
price, 25306. — Witness was referring only to unten- 
anted land, 25309-15.— Income tax basis sug- 
gested by Landowners’ Convention, 25344-5. — On this-, 
basis untenanted property of £100 poor law value 
capitalised at 3^ per cent, should sell for £3,400, 
grazing ranches were good land ; witness had no • 
doubt Estates Commissioners could recover 


£3,400, 25351-4. — All considerations weighing with 
Estates .Commissioners method, of valuing grass Estates Commissioners operated to beat down price- 
lands is to fix a fair rent and then deduct 15 per for owner except the abstract one of justice be- 


cent, as security, taking remainder as basis of pur- 
chase price, 25188. 25190. — Unfair and unreliable 
method, 25191-2, 25194-5, 25204a, 25207.— -At present 
landlord was not compelled to accept the offer, 25192a. 
— But system tended to make sales less frequent than 
they would otherwise be, 25193. — -More than ever im- 
portant now to start on fair principles, for compul- 
sion was in the wind, 25206. — An element of compul- 
sion came in where estates consisted of both tenanted 
and untenanted land and Estates Commissioners re- 
fused to consider property an estate unless 
untenanted land was sold with it, 25196-202. — 
Witness was under impression that same thing was 
done outside congested estates, 25203. — Commissioners 
had refused to declare a property belonging to the 
late O’Conor Don an estate unless he sold with it 
400 acres of grazing land in another district, 25204. — 
There was also compulsion by tenants who had settled 


their bargai 


the landlord and were pressing practice rents 


tween man and man, abstract view very likely to be 
discounted ; practically impossible for anyone to be 
fair under the circumstances, 25634. — Nothing unrea- 
sonable in deducting certain percentage for cost of col- 
lection, etc., 25316. — 10 per cent, would be upper 
limit, 25317-8.— Valuation taken as basis because it 
approximated to second term rents, 25322. — Sale of 
tenanted land would be calculated on basis of second 
term rents, 25325.— Difficulty in way of ascertaining 
second term rents in case of untenanted land anil 
adding one-third was that the provisions for fixing 
second term rents in land code applied only to tenanted 
land, 25323. — Standard of second term rents on simi- 
lar land in same county' might approximate, but it, 
would be difficult to arrive at, 25324, 25327-30. — 
Average based on second term rents throughout the 
country would not be veiy fair to owners deriving 
much of their income from grass lands, 25331-2. — In 


s not unstable, 25333. 
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Cattle dealers not much in fear of Free Trade -in 
Oattle, &c., 25333-7.— Witness thought large hol- 
ders would ' suffer most from competition of 
Canadian and _ Argentine cattle, 25340.— There 
was a limit in breaking up of grass lands 
beyond which it would be dangerous to go 
in interests of country at large, 25340-2. — In criticis- 
ing methods - of Agricultural Department witness did 
not wish to undervalue their work, but he considered 
Congested - Districts Board certainly more suited to 
congested districts, 25355.— Plenty of land would be 
offered for sale if fair price were offered, delays and 
losses removed, and if landlords’ confidence in tri- 
bunal wore restored, 25355-6.— Witness not at all sure 
that Estates Commissioners enjoyed confidence of ten- 
ants, 25357, 25361.— Landlords certainly had no con- 
fidence in Commissioners, 25363. — Landowners’ Con- 
o«on° n entirel y disagreed with Mr. Bailey’s views, 
25380.— As between Congested Districts Board and 
Commissioners tenants invariably preferred whichever 
gave lower prices, 25358-60.— Professor Campbell’s evi- 
dence about grazing lands not" really in opposition to 
witnes s evidence, 26566—He' began by omitting 
Meath lands and all similar grazing lands, but said 
they could be cultivated, of course, but at a loss for four 
or five years, 25365-8. — Strong land much better as 
grass land than under tillage, 25369.— Great and 
avoidable delay in clearing titles, 25370.— Congested 
Districts Board should be afforded means of clearing 
equities 25378-9.— There was no registration of title 
before 1891, 25370-1. — Present purchasers should be 
,n ,.e to register, 25373. — Two remedies might be ap- 
phed to expedite registration, provision of indemnity 
fund, 5s. m £100 would be enough, and owners would 
be glad to pay it to save delay and cost, 25374.— Very 
aesirable that migrants should be retained a little 
time in hands, otherwise they would simply get a 
living out of the land in easiest way possible, 25374. — 

I elham-Clinton estate was a case similar to Towna- 
willy estate, neither should be taken as normal, 25380. 


BARTON, Sir John. 

Valuation on basis of net annual value arrived at 
on basis of what a tenement would let for in open 
market, tenant paying taxes and doing repairs, 
landlord doing all improvements 22509-10. Valua- 

tion saane for tenanted and untenanted land 
valuers examined soil and sub-soil and calculated on 
tbat, tenement valuation taking into account all inte- 
rests in land, 22515. 

• valuation ten or fifteen per cent, higher 

m North than in South; valuation begun in South 
and finished in North; great depression at period of 

ass's*? susses*’"*- * "■ *»»•*> 

Prices of agricultural produce were higher than 
prices of cattle, therefore tenanted cultivated land 
was valued more highly than pasture, 22516-7.— 
Oats had increased from 4s. lOd. to 5s. 4 d. and 
os. lid., 22518. — Standard prices Laid down in Act 
were unchanged throughout period during which 
valuation was being made, 22522, 22525. 

Valuations in each county were comparative, 
wnicn was important, because each county was a rat- 
ing area, 22529.— Poor law valuation could be com- 
pared with judicial rents up to about 1890, 22530.— 
mi" atl< ? n *- n regard to second term rents, 
22531..— Though comparison could be made, 22531-2. 
— In Roscommon valuation was six per cent hmher 
than first term rents, 22532.— In Mayo and Galway 
ten per cent, lower, 22533-4.-In Donegal two per- 
cent. higher, 22535.— In Kerry thirty-two per cent, 
lower, lowest m Ireland, 22536.-In Leitrim eleven 
pei cent higher 22537.— Chief reason for differences 

WaS iu th oo C xo alU ?; tl0n g - 0t hlgher as valuers worked 
north, 22538.— Comparison really confined to parts of 
counties on which rents had been fixed, 22540 

Valuation included buildings, 22539.— Act laid 
down standard of valuation as same practically as for 
England, 22544. — Valuation assumed to be fair level 
value of holding, taking everything on holding <as 
was, 22545-7. — It combined landowners’ and tenants’ 
interests, 22548. 

Revaluation would increase existing figure, 22549, 
22550.— At time of valuation prices were low, and 
valuation of all other property was about twenty per 


BARTON, Sir JOHN— continued. 
cent, higher, 22549. -^Buildings valued every -year, 
towns going up very much, 22551.— Twenty per cent, 
deducted .from valuation of houses, so, that they 
should be on equal terms with land, 22552-3. 

Valuation included improvements, 22554-5.— If 
valuation were now found- to be higher, increase would 
be largely due to improvements, 22556. — Increased 
taxation and price of production would have to be 
taken into account, 22557-8. 

Valuation had some bearing on payment of income 
tax, 22560, 22668. — But in Ireland income tax could 
be paid on rent or valuation, whichever was lowest, 
and also under Finance Act of 1896 ; every payer of 
income tax could deduct one-sixth for value of house 
and one-eighth on land for his improvements, 22560. 
— Owner in North would pay a higher tax, because he 
paid on his rent, whereas in the South owner paid on 
valuation, 22561-2. 

Revaluation would be much higher than rent, be- 
cause valuation included rent and interest on tenant’s 
improvements, 22563.— Griffith mode no reduction, 
22564-74.— Rut valuation was considerably under the 
value, 22565-8.— Largely owing to deductions made by 
Commissioners, 22569, 22575.— Much more so in South 
than in North, 22571. — Some scale of prices necessary 
for valuation, 22577. — Witness had never seen state- 
ment by Griffith that valuation was twenty-five per 
•cent, below letting value, 22579-80, 22582. 

Griffith arrived at valuation by dividing each county 
or rural district into quality lots — every lot being 
valued ; then a line, about, two miles wide, was drawn 
across county ; head valuers went over that area 
and their valuation was compared with that made by 
nrst two valuers ; if there was more than Is. an acre 
difference it was all valued over again 22585 — 
Witness thought he could get a few specimen lots of 
larms in pasture with valuation arrived at then and 
get a valuation made now, 22586-92.— Books did not 
show how much was in pasture and how much in til- 
lage, 22593.— Mountain land was a quality lot and 
would show separately, 22594-6.— Any particular lot 
•could be re-valued, 22597.. 

Witness did not apprehend that if revaluation were 
made every fifteen years he would find differences of 
twenty per cent., 22606-7.— Therefore there whs no 
question of comparison between valuation and rents 
fixed by the Court, 22608-14. — 'Tenant’s improvements 
increased value of tenant’s interest, and, to a certain 
extent landlord’s also, 22617-8.— Rent should be a 
■proportion of valuation, but it would not be a uni 
form proportion, 22622,-Rent of holding which had 
been much improved since Griffith’s day would have 
to be based on conditions quite different from those 
of sixty years ago, 22623-4. 

tall? W i K\u f r land not alter exGe Pt where it was 
taken for building and ceased to have any agricultu- 

a S ricult ural valuation had 
gone down about £30,000 all over Ireland, 22626-7 — 

m 28 rtlO W«T a ^^ er ° si0nfr0mtl,esea and railways 

22628.— No land had come in to be valued as aeri- 
£9 000 a 00n and ’ 22629 ,— Land valuation in 1870 about 
X™:? 011 ’ aU other property, £3,500,000; land 

to £5 780 000 ,B 226 A 1 ’ ‘“a if*" » r °P«V had gone up 
Toil™ ' SU ’ UU0 > 2; 2631.— All other property included 
lailwjvys, canals waterworks, etc., 22632.— And farm 
buildings on holdings, 22633-3A.-Railways accounted 
for very small part of increase ; valuation in Belfast 
had increased from £426,000 to £1,478,000, 22646-51 

'and a if n aSJ ln8 ^ Were 'i al l 1<?d on cost °f building] 
and if, as often happened, house was much too lar?e 
for farmer, very large reduction was made, 22636 — 
House turned into hotel would be valued’ as hotel 

S-fcSsapggr 1 '" d Ws ckssi&d “ 

luctfoPfif* sa ™ e tx ™ e as sales of land, 22653.— Intro- 
fead to a f ° f Government valuers would 

I ? *° a g° od de al of confusion, 22663-4 —Witness 
Aon w?s e d<V f0 W Y a ! uation Committee that revalua- 
krdiase AcrSfifiT 1 i?P racti + cable in / iew of Land 
tioTi WWD ’ 22667-— No great demand for revalua- 
Sfi comparatively satisfied to pay 

rates on Griffiths valuation, 22657.— RevalnnfDm 
YYw- n0t < P? estion of fair rents at all fact of 

far as* W-ilYY!f ( J Ugh ° r low q , lite llnim Portant as 
ar as local lates were concerned, 22658-60. 
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Revaluation on principle of Griffith’s valuation 
would represent fair rating value, and would be on 
same principle as existed for fair rating value in 
England, 22670-4. 

Prices given by tenants to each other for occupa- 
tion interest of untenanted property would be 
a factor in arriving at fair rating value, 22675-6, 
22678-81. — In conjunction with other circumstances, 
22682-3. — Very large prices given in certain, localities 
due to peculiar circumstances ; such cases should be 
eliminated, 22677. 

Griffith’s valuation made on same system in Ulster 
as elsewhere, 22684, 22691. ^-Ulster tenant-right not 
taken into consideration as an addition, 22686. 

If judicial rent were taken in making revaluation, 
interest on tenant-right would have to be added, and 
result, checked with valuations made by examining 
the soil, 22687. — If revaluation were made on basis 
of Griffith’s valuation, fair rent fixed by Court would 
be ignored, 22689. — 'Parliament would fix by distinct 
instructions the basis on which a general valuation 
would be conducted, 22690. 

Increase in gross value of agricultural land, due 
partially to increase in agricultural prices — wheat 
the only item in which there had been a decrease, 
and that was so small as to be negligible; oats, in 
1852, were 4s. 10<I., average now 5s. 10d., 22694-5. — 
Barley, 5s. 6 cl., now 7s. 1 %d. ; flax, 49s., now 55 s. ; 
butter, 65s. 4 <2., average now 96s. ; beef, 35 s. 6 d., 
now 53s. 3d.; mutton, 41s., now 65s. 2d.; pork, 32s., 
now 49s. 5 !>d. ; in addition, a great deal of land had 
been improved by reclamation, and facilities for farm- 
ing had greatly increased with improvement in agri- 
cultural implements and improvement in transit, 
22697.— Yet acreage of tillage had decreased, 22699- 
700. Output of flax had decreased, 22702. — Difference in 
colour due to property of water in which flax was 
steeped, 22703-5. — Price of flax much higher a few 
years ago than now, 22708-10. — Crop now grown 
altogether in North of Ireland, 22707. 

Grazing land would seem to be more valuable now 
than , at time of Griffith’s valuation, 22711-2. — But it 
was guess-work, 22737. — They did not get much ad- 
vantage from better machinery and implements, but 
they g°t the advantage of less labour expenses, 
22713-4. — A certain number of 'grazing farms could 
be traced with their valuation, 22715.-6, 22733. — Books 
would sometimes give number of head of sheep and 
cattle thei lands would carry, 22719. — Then present 
valuation could be obtained by applying rise, in 
prices, 22722. 

Average increase in prices was forty-five per cent. ; 
that did not indicate a corresponding amount of in- 
crease in valuation, 22724. — Prices had to be checked 
with many other., important considerations, 22725-7. 
— Increased price of living an element in all these 
calculations, 22728. — In regard to all labour on the 
farm increased price of living was included in in- 
creased price of labour, but farmer’s Own 'establish- 
ment was run on a higher scale, 22729-32. 

Land, - the main source of livelihood for pedple in 
the' West, valuation and population, the best statistics 
available for fixing congested areas, 22738. — Areas at 
present scheduled much too confined, smallest area 
should-, be a rural district, 22738. — Which was prac- 
tically a union; 22739-40. — And included several elec- 
toral divisions, 22741-2. — Congested Districts Board 
required to satisfy all people in congested area before 
going outside it, though people alongside .required 
help just as much,' 22743. — Larger area would get 
over this difficulty, 22744, 22757. 

Witness suggested the taking in whole of Donegal 
less the two rich rural districts of Stivabane, whole of 
Sligo, Leitrim, Mayo, and Galway, less four rural 
districts, whole of Roscommon, less three rural dis- 
tricts, whole of Kerry, and two rural districts in 
Cork, 22745. — Thus enlarging area considerably, 
22746.— His desire was first to take in all districts at 
present _dea.lt with as congested, 22746.— Then to take 
rural districts in which areas at present dealt with 
were situated so as to leave nothing else; where a 
rural district alongside had an average valuation of 
over £3' per head he struck it out, 22747-50. 
—Clare not included at all; 22751. — Antrim could 
hot be considered congested as a county, though 


BARTON, Sir JOHN — continued. 
there might be islands of congestion, 22753.-— It had 
only one rural district with average valuation less 
than £3, 22754. — Tyrone had three rural districts 
over £2 12s. — Cavan one under £2. 

Valuation in poor districts of Connemara and 
Donegal where land had practically no agricultural 
value based on letting value, 22758-9. — In which 
price of produce was an element, 22760-1. — Rent had 
nothing to do with valuation, 22762. — Letting value 
arrived at by examination of soil,, etc., and seeing 
what crops or cattle land would bear, 22765-7. 
— There might be great difference between rent and 
valuation where land had been reclaimed, 22768-70. 

Return of untenanted land included land suitable 
for division into farms, but was really all land on 
which there was only one occupier and no immediate 
lessor, 22770. — All demesnes classed as untenanted 
land, 22770-4. — To ascertain extent of grass lands as 
distinct from other untenanted land investigation 
would have to be made on the spot, 22775-9, 22786-8., 

Registrar-General prepared a return each year of 
amount of grass in each county and might be able to 
give desired information, 22780. — Holdings of tenant 
purchasers under Land Act not included in return, 
22789. — Land let on eleven months’ system would be 
classed as untenanted, 22790. — It was possible to get 
a rough estimate of untenanted land that was not 
pasture by deducting amount of pasture land shown 
in Registrar-General’s return from amount of un- 
tenanted land, 22791-3. 

CASTLETOWN, Right Hon. Loud. 

Witness's evidence based on information gathered 
from men who had studied question many years, 
26381, 26585. — Witness suggested creation of -Con- 
gested Districts Board to Mr. Goschen in 1886, within 
twelve months suggestions Utilised, 26381. 

Compulsion should be exercised on landlord .and 
tenant, 26383. — Work should be done in small areas, 
districts differed enormously, 26383, 26710. — -Some 
districts not suitable for planting, others had 
■abundant water supply and large population with, 
very little work for winter months, large areas 
capable of afforestation should be used by people in 
off -labour season, planting, ditching, , etc., done in 
spring, local industries increased near large forests, 
as in .Sweden and Germany, 26383.— Question of em- 
ployment which 1,000 acres of forest land would af- 
ford, 26419-21. 

Wood industries, such as wood -carving, brush 
making, etc., provided clean, healthy, lccal work;' 
for toy-making alone, Great Britain paid annually 
£1,000,000; peasants living in forests, as a rule, 
superior in physique and character to those of the 
plains ; in Wiirtemburg, less than quarter the size 
of Ireland, profits from forests amounted to 
£1,200,000 annually, or 14s. per acre clear profit on 
land of low agricultural value; in Germany 
£40,000,000 paid annually in wages to workers in 
manufactures directly dependent on forest produce, 
26388. — Years ago Ireland had very good timber, 
26383. — Pinus sylvestris and scrub oak, 26384. 

There should be regular system of planting, State 
afforestation carried out with success by every 
European country except Great Britain, 26385. — 
Scotch fir would be useful tree ; experiments with 
American conifers too expensive for general system 
of forestry ; till a tree got cheap it would not do to- 
plant it, larch, pinus sylvestris, and Dbuglas had 
got fairly cheap ; no reason why American woods 
should iiot flourish in Ireland, 26397-402. — German 
system of planting closer than three feet, thinned 
out every ten years, practically no sale for timber of 
this age, 26486-92. 

Irish Forestry -Society suggested that when Com- 
mission visited congested districts they should 
take two experts who could point out pos- 
sibilities of afforestation, 26385. — Witness placed 
before Commission draft scheme for re-afforestation 
in Ireland by Irish Forestry Society, 26386-88. — 
Owing to operations of Land Purchase Act, 1903, it 
was necessary for national afforestation to secure 
waste lands for planting, opportunities for doing so 
now were unique, difficulties in future would be ■ in- 
surmountable, Departmental Committee Report -of 
1902 stated that world was approaching shortage if 
not actual dearth of coniferous timber,, which con- 
stituted 80 or 90 per cent, of total British timber 
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imports, area of waste lands which might be 
afforested became national concern ; too large a scheme 
for individual effort, timber could be grown in Great 
Brita’n equal to that imported from the Baltic, 26386. 
— Conditions in United Kingdom, especially in Ireland, 
more favourable to growth of profitable timber than 
in 'Continental forests ; plantations treated according 
to Continental system yielded timber not to be ex- 
celled in any European country, 26388. — Timber 
grown in 'Cork, sent to Glasgow Exhibition, gained 
gold medal, competing against Scotch timbers, 
26387-8, 26451. — 'Scotch pine and spruce, common trees 
in England, yielded “ red and white wood,” highly 
esteemed for agricultural purposes, preference for 
foreign timber not due to unsuitability of soil or 
climate, but to neglect of sylvicultural principles, 
26387.— Great Britain and Ireland imported more 
timber than all rest of Europe, £27,000,000 paid an- 
nually to other countries for timber and wooden 
goods which could be produced in Ireland, 26388.— 
Establishment of forestry bureau in Amer’ca, 26388. 

Benefits derived from carefully administered 
forests, regulation of natural drainage, profitable re- 
lief works, cheap timber for building and farm pur- 
poses, increased scenic attractiveness leading to influx 
of tourists and establishment of health resorts, 26388. 
— Present crisis in history of Irish land tenure had 
most important bearing on forestry, transfer of land 
from former owners to occupiers unprecedented, and 
held the widest possibilities for development or de- 
cadence of forestry, 26388. — Witness was speaking 
of congested lands, but there were other areas in 
Ireland where timber growing would go on well, 
26389. — Mr. iMorley spoke of flourishing state of 
Forestry Department in India, “ thousands were em- 
ployed, and over a million cleared after all expenses,” 
26389. — Waste land in France utilised by State for 
afforestation, large shepherd proprietors in the lands 
had disappeared, 26390, 26393-4. — Good many farms 
in Ardennes Forest, but forestry was more remunera- 
tive than pasture, and farms were going out under 
communal system, 26391-2. — 'Brandenburg district had 
been worked under old feudal conditions, feudal rights 
taken away, and then State used land for afforesta- 
tion, 26396. — Best Scotch plantation that of Mr. 
Munro Ferguson at Rail, 26493. 

Commission of Woods and Forests had a fund of 
£20,000 from Crown and Quit Rents in Ireland, 
which could be used for experimental scheme, 26403. 
—'Returns furnished as to (a) lands available for 
planting, (b) how planting was progressing, (c) exist- 
ing plantations, (d) prices obtained by people who had 
cut down timber, 26405. — 40,000 to 50,000 acres avail- 
able, with no grazing or subsidiary rights to hamper 
title, 26407-8. — ‘Congested Districts Board owned large 
areas which they would be willing to have planted 
under suitable arrangements, 26411. — Kilkenny in- 
stances of value of land 7s. an acre before, and 10s. 
after planting, 26411-3. — 'Difference shown by bad 
and good management of neighbouring properties ; 
m one case land value nil, and value of trees per 
acre, £2 17s. Id. ; in the other, where German system 
was adopted, value came out at £100 per acre. 
26413-4. 1 


Type of land cultivated in both cases was limeston 
rock, covered with soil and heather, on low ridge< 
hill, 26415-8. — Great deal of timber grown on gramt 
as well as on limestone in western congested districts 
but granite, unless it had fair amount of soil, woub 
not grow as good timber as limestone, 26432-4 - 
limber grew best on high heathery ground, wit: 
d ™ lna 8 e ’ not on w et, boggy ground, 26426 
26435.— hinaun grass land could be used if wel 
drained ; this would add to expense of planting 
plenty of land . available without touching grass moun 
lams, 26436-46.— Wind not a very serious considers 
lion except on small plantings, 26439 26447-8 - 
Parts of stretch of hills north of Recess would ’h 
suitable for afforestation, large portion abou 
Oughterard not suitable, 26425-9. 

Congestion would be relieved by afforestinv bai 
bills to the North. 26429.— And work provided durin 
winter months, 26431.— Population unsympatheti 
oecause ignorant of value of timber, but some occv 
mors Planted their own holdings, and Arbor Day ha 
been established in Ireland, 26452-4.- Question c 


CASTLETOWN, Right.’ Hon. Lord — continued. 
malicious injury by local peasantry would arise, but 
State could recover, and by degrees people would 
understand that purpose was to provide labour, and 
that it was better to help the State, 26475-85. 
— Afforestation had progressed slowly under Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, because no specified sum had 
been spent on it, what money the Department spent 
had been spent on forestry school at Avondale, which 
was no use until there was forestry work, 26458-9. 

Before Land Act of 1881 nearly all land was let out 
by landlords to tenants for grazing, but since then 
Act made taking up of land from tenants for plant- 
ing absolutely impossible ; Board of Works lent 
money, but only at very high interest, 26472-4. — 
Another reason why landlords had not done much 
was that they had to wait so long to get any return 
for their money, 26465. 

Question of first expenditure, '26466. — Lands 
should be acquired and planted by State ; this 
system had been, quite successful on Conti- 
nent and in America, 26467. — 'Plantings in Ireland 
would be rather small, 500 to 1,000 acres, but profits 
would not be materially affected as they would be 
under 'State supervision, 26468-71. — Forestry, not only 
for ornament, but for cropping after crop of larch 
trees had been taken off land it could be parcelled out 
to peasant proprietors ; bogland benefited enormously 
by needles, 26485. 

Housing most important question in connection 
with congested districts work ; witness suggested sys- 
tem of parish committees as adopted at Spiddal ; 
strong desire among the people to have houses in 
order, good stables, etc., 26493. — Best for parish com- 
mittees to deal with small areas in congested dis- 
tricts ; spraying of potatoes and other improvements 
might be encouraged through them, 26494-7. — 'The 
smaller the area dealt with the better, 26495. 

Transfer of ownership from landlord to tenant re- 
sulted in many cases in better class of houses being 
built, 26498-9. — Best way of dealing with occupation 
of land ; well-managed properties should not be in- 
terfered with, but small sub-commission of present 
Commission should schedule worst managed proper- 
ties, assess value, and decide if compulsion under 
superintendence of Supreme Court was necessary, 
26500. — Well managed estate meant one whose land- 
lord lived on it ; was well disposed to tenants, and 
tried to meet difficulties of congestion, 26500a, 26504-6. 
— Some landlords, did a great deal, 26500a-3. — An es- 
tate was well managed 1 if it became a substantial 
economic advantage to district where it was situated ; 
this definition applied only to congested districts, 
26522-3. — Landlord might be so situated that he could 
not help himself, 26512, 26590-1. — Witness founded 
his opinion upon information derived from tenants 
and owners, 26587-9. — 'Condition of estate could be 
ascertained by applying to Judge Ross’s Court ; Com- 
mission on Congestion for the Congested Districts 
Board should approach owner and tenants ; take 
over estate and put it in an economical condition ; 
certain number of estates were practically plague 
spots, and should be dealt with rapidly, 26513-21. — 
Compulsion should be limited to this class of 
■poor estates, 26525-7. — 'Proposal of compulsion 
limited to congested areas scheduled under Act; 
witness would be no party to compulsion ; 
the less State used compulsion the better ; if 
possible land should be acquired voluntarily, 26538- 
40, 26574-82. — It was not necessary on well-managed 
estates, .but there were congested districts absolutely 
hopeless where it was necessary for establishment of 
economic holdings, 26537-69. — But well-managed es- 
tate situated between two badly managed estates must 
be taken if necessary for re-arrangement of district, 
owner being compensated, 26527-8, 26570-1. — Improve- 
ment, etc., of estates should be left to Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, 26524.— But special tribunal should fix 
price to be given for land, 26529-36. 

Witness had worked communal and co-operative 
farm system on his estate for ten years ; 400 acres of 
land were taken over and converted from grass to 
tillage, and let out at fixed rent by the year on co- 
opterative con-acre system in small quantities to 
farmers round ; at first about forty men working ; now 
over 200 small farmers who get varying quantities of 
land ; conditions had improved, and nearly all these 
men had purchased their holdings ; communal system 
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worked to advantage in Belgium, France, Holland, 
etc. ; if Congested Districts Board adopted this 
method they would keep control of land for congested 
tenant ; witness suggested it as an alternative to 
present system of enlarging holdings, 26592-613. — 
Rent must he fixed, 26614.— It might be tried at 
Mountbellew, where men could he trained at Agricul- 
tural College, 26617.— Great advantage in using Raf- 
feisen banks with this system, 26595, 26619. — The 
whole thing should be co-operative, 26618-9. 

Short synopsis of twenty years’ work among 
the people of the congested districts ; Commis- 
sion should deal directly with people ; poverty 
existed because land was continually tilled and worn 
out ; communal system restored land ; people should 
be compelled to cut bog properly, so as to assist 
drainage; areas of low quality grazing land would 
be better tilled and 1 could be used for benefit of small 
holders ; people in some districts prepared to leave 
and take up holdings in any part of Ireland ; general 
consensus of opinion that it would be right to go in 
driblets ; shelters needed for cattle, and improvement 
could be made in mountainous districts by planting 
belts of trees for protection, 26620-3. 

Turf and fishing industries existed in Gorumna, 
Carraroe, and Spiddal ; most difficult districts to deal 
with j fishing could not- be developed to great extent, 
and there would only be profitable employment for 
section of people, 26633-6. — Number of people bene- 
fited by industries should be ascertained ; value as- 
sessed, and residue induced to move on to other land ; 
witness was strongly in favour of migration for in- 
habitants of Spiddal ; hard-working people who would 
do well on good land ; their agricultural knowledge 
would soon be improved if migrated on communal 
scheme, 26624-32. 

Migration very difficult, but could be carried out 
by degrees ; witness strongly disapproved of emigra- 
tion, as people of West were finest peasantry, physi- 
cally and mentally ; their land was difficult to deal 
with, and troubles were the result of history ; if Con- 
gested Districts Board gave assistance these people 
could be used with advantage for rest of Ireland ; wit- 
ness had employed Mayo men on his estate in Queen’s 
County with satisfactory results, 26638-41, 26710. — 
Migration must proceed slowly, because of difficulty 
of getting hold of land when wanted, and unwilling- 
ness of people to migrate, 26642, 26648. — People 
had become more accustomed to migration since 
it was introduced by Congested 1 Districts Board, 
and success of migrants on new holdings helped to do 
away with objections ; there were two difficulties— 
petty jealousy among migrants and unwillingness of 
people to allow migrants to settle in their district, 
26665-74. 

Certain amount of untenanted land at present could 
be bought at fair price from landloi-d, but land was 
gradually passing into hands of people and being used 
for other purposes than migration of congests ; after 
a few years there would be little untenanted land 
available, and grass lands would have to be purchased 
by compulsion ; this might be prevented if State 
bought up .all grass land, worked it on communal sys- 
tem, and moved migrants on gradually, 26643-51.— 
Certain amount of grass land should be given to heads 
of families with uneconomic holdings, but no new 
holdings created for younger sons ; surplus should be 
held by iState for benefit of migrants from uneconomic 
districts, 26652-64.— There would be an interregnum 
between purchase by State and permanent settlement 
of small f anner ; holders in district might have pieces 
of land for tilling until migrants came ; if State had 
control of land this advantage would not necessarily 
be taken away then, 26676-81, 26700-2. — Land could 
be divided up at once if it was ready, and if there 
was friendly feeling between migrants and those to 
whom tbey would be adjacent, 26074. 

Large number of uneconomic holdings frequently 
abutted on grass land ; if State purchased holdings 
and grass lands and sold to uneconomic holders they 
would be in position of owners, and allowed by State 
to share grass lands as communal holders ; by degrees 
these men would have better system of agriculture, 
and State would have a margin for migrants, 
26685-6 ; if there were uneconomic holdings on. all 
sides the land must belong to the estate and should be 
dealt with in areas, 26687. 

If State purchased grass land on which there were 
no uneconomic holdings State would hold these Lands 


CASTLETOWN, Right Hon. Lord— continued, 
and graze them or let them out on eleven months’ 
system ; witness saw no objection to State holding 
gracing lands in congested districts, 26691-9. — Large 
areas of land available for relieving congestion out- 
side congested areas without going to .County Meath, 
26695. — Requirements of uneconomic holders contigu- 
ous to grass land situated outside congested area 
should be satisfied first and then migrants brought to- 
use surplus. 26708. 


CRICHTON, Mr. ALEXANDER. 

Congested Districts Board had been very successful 
but urgentlv needed larger funds and greater powers, 
27232, 27238, 27253, 27261, 27280.— Non-scheduled 

parts required care, -but self-help should be developed, 
and this task should be entrusted to the Estates Com- 
missioners, 27232, 27253.— While Board should con- 
tinue to act on philanthropic lines, 27253. — Strong 
feeling that Board’s sphere of operations should be 
extended enormously, but it could not profitably ex- 
tend activities to almost every county, as its essential 
duty was to relieve very acute congestion, and from a 
moral point of view treating large number of Irishmen 
as children was undesirable, only the very poor should 
be “spoon-fed” by the Board, while Estates Com- 
missioners assisted those better off to work more in the 
spirit of self-help, their main duties being to help 
uneconomic holdings to be made economic ; to en- 
courage colonisation of grazing ranches, and to assist 
in reclamation works, 27295-8, 27301-3. — -Whole of 
Connaught and Donegal should be put under the 
Board, but expense might be a bar, 27233-4. — If whole 
of Connaught were given to Board that would estab- 
lish claim for larger grant, 27260. — In portion of Con- 
naught people were able and ought to help themselves, 
27299. — Or if whole were given to the Board, the 
Board might differentiate, 27303. 

All advances under Land Act should be made by 
Estates Commissioners or by Land Commission, but 
Board and Estates Commission should have power to 
make up deficiency between vendor’s price and safe 
advances under Land Act, 27236. — Land Commission 
advanced money for purchase, Board paid for im- 
provements out of income, 27326. — Fines should be 
imposed as a reduction of purchase-money, 27236-9, 
27244-5. — This would enable. Board to carry on more 
purchases with a given amount, 27246. — Fine was 
portion of tenant right, 27241. 

Bonus was calculated on actual money .advanced, 
which equalled whole of purchase-money, 27247-50. — 
Board bought both landlord’s and tenant’s interests, 
27242. — Extent of annuity was based on purchase- 
money, which represented landlord’s and tenant’s 
interests, that necessitated either very low price to 
landlords or else unsafe advance to incoming tenant, 
27243.- — Instance given of farm sold for £300, -State 
would pay £270, incoming tenant £30, or, in other 
words. Board paid £300 and landlord was paid 12 per 
cent, on £300, Board recovering £30 from tenant and 
fixing annuity on £270, 27251-3. 

Board seemed more successful than Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, so witness advocated hand- 
ing over proportion of their revenues and 
those of Fishery Eoard to Congested Districts 
Board, 27253-4, 27256-7, 27259. — Fishery Board had 
been absorbed in Department of Agriculture, 27255. 
— -All possible applications for money should be made 
in view of new Bill, 27261.—' When Board purchased 
estates in non-congested areas it ought to assist poorer 
people in those districts, which would necessitate in- 
creased resources, 27261. 

Witness advocated indirect method of reducing 
prices payable to vendors of tenanted land in order 
to increase funds of Board, e.g., let rate of interest 
on advances be 3£ per cent, and let annuities on es- 
tates begin after a term of fifteen years, this would 
give Board a profit of f per cent, on advance for 
fifteen years, 27261, 27264-5. — 'But it would increase 
number of years during which annuities would have 
to run, 27266. — Witness gave example of sale of his 
mother’s estate, she used to give abatements, but 
Board bought cheaply and tenants had to pay rents 
they had never paid before, 27262-4, 27269. — On Dil- 
lon estate 3^ per cent, had been charged by Board 
since Act of 1903, 27267-9. — -Vendors would have to 
sell more cheaply, but actual loss would be reduced 
if full payments, including bonus, were made within 
d 
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CRICHTON, Mr. ALEXANDER — continued. 
a year, existing delays were a hindrance to satis- 
factory working of Land Act, 27270.— Impression in 
Ireland was that Treasury was responsible for delays, 
as it refused to lose more than £500,000 a year in 
financing the Act, and would not dare to upset the 
money market by creating undue amount of Land 
Stock, 27274. — Treasury did not really lose, as dif- 
ference between par and value on flotation was borne 
by Irish Development Grant, 27275. — But schoolmas- 
ters’ prospects were blighted by cutting in on Irish 
Development Grant, 27278. 

Landlords had been generous, and had not received 
due credit for their generosity when they offered to 
take half purchase money in Land Stock, 27270-74. — 
Mr. Waldron, Dublin stockbroker, thought that these 
flotations of Land Stock would not have much effect 
on money market, 27277. — Ideal condition would arise 
if stock issued by Treasury were quoted at a trifle 
above par on Stock Exchange, and if vendors were 
inclined to retain large proportion of all issues of 
•stocks for themselves, present procedure was both un- 
satisfactory and wasteful, 27278.— Taxpayers in ad- 
dition to present liabilities would eventually have to 
redeem the principal, 27278. 

Most suitable remedy seemed to be to increase rate 
•of interest on fresh issues of Land Stock from 2g 
per cent, to 3 per cent., and therefore to increase 
annuities payable by purchasers of tenanted land 
from 3£ jier cent, to 3£, thus reducing loss to Develop- 
ment Grant, loss in case of redemption in cash at 
end of thirty years would be 5 per cent, instead of 
present 10 per cent., or 2£ per cent, for redemption at 
end of seventeen years, 27278-80.— Board’s estimated 
profits on land purchase would be reduced, but saving 
to Irish Development Grant would more than com- 
pensate, 27280. — Acquisition of land intended to im- 
prove condition of people living on miserable hold- 
ings, so money spent on purchasing untenanted land 
for congested districts must increase security on 
advances made on tenanted property, therefore no 
necessity for so large a sinking fund in case of un- 
tenanted land, 27280. — If vendors of tenanted lands 
were compelled to sell at 3J, per cent, annuities in- 
stead of 3£ per cent, there would be a saving of about 
7 per cent, on the bonus, 27280. 

Bonus on untenanted land should be increased to 
20 per cent, of advance, 27281.— But even that would 
not tempt holders of good grass farms to part with 
them, few owners would care to sell except on re- 
-o^ooo§; twenty-five times their average net income, 
2/282-4. Net income difficult to define, average should 
be, as a rule, one and a quarter, or one and a half 
times second term rent; it followed that vendors 
™ d ,2°* care t0 se | 1 except at prices varying from 
30 to 36 times second term rent, 27285.— 20 per cent, 
deduction for expenses might be too much, 27292— 
Advance to be made by Congested Districts Board 
oi Estates Commissioners would be based on what 
would correspond to a fair rent, equal to second term 
rent, and second term rents were lower than gross 
rents and lower than net profits, 27295. 

Congested Districts Board offered land at low rent 
without fine, but Estates Commissioners should levy 
moderate fine. 27304.-Bo.rd did sometime, exact 
lines and then fixed annuities on balance of purchase 
money, 27305.— Rules re fines should be more definite, 
fines in Mayo would be a hardship, but in other 
places moderate fines might be levied, 27305-7 — 
Witness, strongly felt that less should be given, as 
that took away inducement to thrift, but the people 
have ., ai A ?PP° rtunit y of Whig farms on easy 
to 5^°^’ T lf 1 th1 J wer ! d « n ® i4 would induce children 
.7 i n Ileland instead of emigrating to America, 
and if fine were levied it would help to ensure the 
Siting the land, 27308-9— Fine should be 
' i. 0f t ? tal , received by landlord and 
help of co-operative banks would prevent resort to 
money lenders 27310-14. -Millions of money were on 
deposit in Ireland doing no good at all, 27308.— Poor 
men gave their daughters large dowries, 27315.— And 

W ™ w . no doubt give as much to ide th j 

with holdings, 27827. — The number of those wishing 
uSl. was gi-e/ter than quantity of availabte 
land, hence necessity for prmciple of selection, neither 
r 0n J ml f 10ner \ n ,° r , Board could dea l with 
whole of Ireland except slowly, as Treasury resources 

l lnf l 1 ?° WerS x° f S t aff were limited > so whole 

touB? Wh ff' 6 C °i F Sh ° uld be given e( l ual oPPor- 
tumty of getting land on easy conditions, 27315— 


CRICHTON, Mr. ALEXANDER — continued. 
Population of Ireland had declined 25 per cent, in 
25 years, but number of agricultural holdings had 
only decreased a little, thus proving that holdings re- 
tained their possessors ; great good could be accom- 
plished by Estates Commissioners if they offered part 
of grass farms to sons of small landholders over non- 
congested Ireland for payment of small sums in cash ; 
families need not be migrated, as cost was very great, 
but best sons of small thrifty farmers should be en- 
couraged to colonise Ireland rather than American 
slums, if 4,000 new holdings could be offered every 
year to sons of small farmers for 20 years depopu- 
lation would be arrested, 27316-27. Farms might 
be bought and worked for grazing purposes on co- 
operative lines by the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society, 37317-8.— Objection was that tillage would 
not be increased, 27319-20.— Tillage might be tried on 
co-opera live lines, but obstacle to co-operation was 
mutual mistrust, 27320-23, 27325.— Private owner- 
ship was more of an incentive to good work, 27324. — 
Co-operation was stronger and more useful in the 
poorest districts ; people were more intelligent in the 
poorer districts than in the better off ones, 27326-7. 

Board should bridge gap between demands of ven- 
dors and prices obtainable from a safe advance to 
purchasers out of its revenues ; in non-congested areas 
future purchasers should bridge gap out of their own 
savings, though Estates Commissioners should help 
towards fencing, house-building, etc., 27327 — Farm 
£® ldl " g £ 1°° ne t Profit would cost, including bonus, 
±-2,500 ; advance under Land Act would be £1,875 ; 
bonus at 20 per cent £375 ; fine, £250 ; annuity at 
U per cent £60 18.5. 9 d., 27327-9.-Bonus should 
be increased as it was too small to guarantee 
a low advance or a fair price, so Estates Commis- 
sioners could not hasten procedure, 27330.— £2 600 
™ d b t P ldce , for a S^ss farm bringing in 

£100 net than £2,500, but witness knew of much less 
being offered and then landlords were blamed for not 
taking small prices, 27331-3. 

Landlords should get twenty-eight times seventy-five 

Sfi,+ e . n !i ° f thei - r net lncome a per cent, invest- 
ment , the remaining one-fourth was more shaky, and 
would correspond to a five per cent, investment with 
certain risks, 27333.— Cost involved in carrying out 
pui chases of untenanted land of £75,000 (Griffith’s 
a nnn at ^ n) ev f ry y T r -’ or enoi1 g h to provide land for 
l^?n,^ grantS and improve holdings of 7,000 small 
iiI d 2re37 rS W ° U d ’ lf SUggestkm were carried out, be 

to ^ i nc i' ea6 ed bonus and administration and aid 
to migrants for houses and fences would have to be 
counted, 27337.— Increased demands on tho bonus 
would amount to £135,000; if that should prove ex- 
cessive demand on taxpayers sums now granted to 
graziens as grant-in-aid of rates should be diverted ; 
iar to e farmers would object, but slight all-round in- 

SS? w r ld + p 6 juster tban c°mpukion, 

6 altogether opposed compulsion, but 
advocated giving every possible facility to vendors to 

rates 27339 reduce grant-in-aid of 

rares, 2/009, 27348.— Agricultural grant was unfair 
as graziers received full benefit from it, but men who 

w;Lu USe i ° n t l ieir 1 , and did not benefit, 27340— 
A 0 ncultural grant ought to be given to a class of 
moi -f ( ,nse to the country and who contributed to its 
tam’S’ modification of present .js- 

tem ot allocating grant was necessary, 27350 Le.ris- 

W ° uld , be needed, 27344, 27351-Farms beymid 
tton if ™ luatlo . n sbonld pay more, 27344.— Reduc- 
tion of rates on houses and increase on land would 

asi£tf r i°r d ’ , 27 f 5 T WitneSS advoca ted setting 
rates, and that anyone hold- 
than a cel 'tain amount of land should be 

llniS 7 f* ?■’ M " OT U ' >» *fi0 £ i l»t 

27 gI “* t • • u <! be rocoitod on lion*,, 
n,SSi"2 '"SI i0 ’“dlords m»eh l,ar» ; it 

ImSrs = int ! "d *05- 

ZJl 1 * nntold liarm m Ireland, 27353— Even in 
se of very obstinate landlords they should first be 
S e tSi V ^- taXed ’ 27 ^.-ConJestion couffi £ 
to o^i ! hy nnprovement of farms, migrating people 
te a distance etc., 27357— Witness would allow com- 
pulsion as a last resort on excess of land held over and 
above seven or eight times valuation of houses on pro- 
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CRICHTON, Mr ALEXANDER — continued. 
perty, 27355. — It was not necessary yet, 27356. — If a 
large number of landlords absolutely refused to sell 
it might become necessary, 27362-3. — 'Compulsion 
might even increase congestion in the future, 27364-5. 
— Witness held that labourers’ cottages which had been 
erected by compulsion would increase congestion in 
the future, 27368. — Grass lands were needed for re- 
lieving congestion by migration and also for stopping 
emigration ; the two must go on together, 27369. 


CROSBIB, Mr. W. D. TALBOT-. 

Objects of Irish Reform Association were — 1st. Co- 
operation among Irishmen irrespective of creed or 
class for the development of country’s resources and 
promotion of the welfare of the people. 2nd. Se- 
curing for Ireland effective control over Irish affairs, 
as far as legislative union between Great Britain 
and Ireland permitted, 26758. 

Witness’s evidence chiefly to do with Connaught, 
26712-3. — Land Act, though practically made for Con- 
naught had absolutely failed there, in comparison 
with Ulster, Munster, and Leinster, 26714. — Number 
of holdings about the same in the four provinces, but 
Leinster holdings were much larger, 26715-6. — Con- 
naught was exceptional, and required special treat- 
ment, 26714. — Fact that population of 'Connaught had 
decreased less than that of other provinces did not ob- 
viate the need for special treatment ; the thing was to 
keep the people, 26995-9. — Connaught valuation much 
below that of other three provinces, 26718. 

Principal causes of failure to purchase agricultural 
holdings in Connaught: — 

(а) Smallness of holdings, which was not remedied 
by ordinary purchase ; crux of Western problem was 
not purchase price, but how resources of country and 
general condition of people could be improved, 26718. 

(б) Want of sufficient inducement to buy and sell, 
and length of transition stage between purchase being 
agreed and money paid ; buyer paid higher interest 
than he would have to under annuity when purchase 
was completed, annuity only 3£ per cent., including 
sinking fund, whereas landlord might charge 5 per 
cent., 26718, 26759-60. 

(c) Witness had never found tenants anxious to 
buy or landlords to sell in the West ; tenants looked 
upon purchase merely as change of landlord ; reduc- 
tion of rent from annuity not considered sufficient 
benefit ; some landlords gave time for payment of 
arrears, but State only allowed two months, 26718-25. 

(d) Estates Commissioners and Congested Dis- 
tricts Board sat at Dublin, and were out of direct 
touch with district. ; Congested Districts Board should 
give paternal assistance, as suggested by Mr. BaS 'our, 
26726-8, 26880. — Connaught people must be worked 
sympathetically, 26880. 

(e) Unwillingness of landlord or tenant to take 
initiative in effecting sale or purchase for fear of 
prejudicing bargain ; third man wanted to come 
between, 26729. 

{/) Dislike to change of residence, especially among 
old people, 26729. — It took witness two years 
to re-divide property 164 acres in extent, 
which was in rundale, owing to people’s super- 
stition and dislike of change of houses ; im- 
proved state of things resulted, and neai'ly all hold- 
ings were now economic, 26729-41. — Work could not 
have been done after Act of 1881, 26735. — An economic 
holding was one which, if properly tilled, was suffi- 
cient to produce a living for a man and his family ; 
test should be inherent capability of soil, but witness 
had known men with small holdings who did Lite r 
than those with larger ones ; in Connaught you had 
to consider ability and industry of holder, 26742-6. 

(g) Indifference on part of landlords and tenants as 
regards sales, 26746-8. — Not a matter of climate, 
26749. — But more marked in IConnaught than in 
Kerry, 26750-1. — No dissatisfaction among tenants 
with present position, 26752. 

(h) Want of capital to improve and stock holdings, 
26756. 

(i) Tenants who bought direct from vendor thought 
they were barred from enlargement or improvement 
of holdings, 26756. 

Remedy for difficulties: — 


CROSBIE, Mr. W. D. TALBOT-. — continued. 

(a) Size of holdings should be increased: — 

1st. By acquiring under voluntary arrangement all 
grass lands that could be procured either on estate 
being sold or in surrounding district (congested or out- 
side), whether in owner’s hands or let as grazing 
farms, 26761-2. — Size of 'holdings should be regulated 
by quality of land and suitability of proposed occu- 
pier, 26761, 26779-82. — Not difficult to tell suitability 
of proposed occupier if he was a local man, 26779. 

2nd. (By migration of largest tenants as far as pos- 
sible to where they wished to go and giving them suffi- 
cient inducement to leave, 26783. — Larger holdings, 
better lands, good drainage, etc., all inducements ; 
but it was more a question of residence ; people 
anxious to go where they had friends, 26784-6. * 

Untenanted Lands of Ireland could at once be dealt 
with as a whole for purpose of re-arrangement and 
migration, given a satisfactory price and settlement 
with landlord ; witness wanted one controlling 
authority ; there would be no difficulty with people- 
if question of price and negotiation were approached 
in proper spirit, 26787-96. — 'Compulsory purchase not 
contemplated, 26788. — Of course, it could npt be done 
in a moment, 26794, 26798. — Witness restricted his 
meaning to lands connected with congested districts, 
26795. — 'Purchase of land for migration not so great 
a difficulty as getting migrant to move, 26799. — 
If State held large area of grass land which could 
not be applied to migration for some time there would 
be great danger of -creating very thing it was pro- 
posed to remedy ; if people got it into their heads 
that every son of a tenant and every labourer was to- 
get a bit of land, 26801-2. 

3rd. By granting annuities to old people for their 
joint lives, leaving them their house and garden, and 
adding their holding to those adjoining, 26803-5. — 
Tenancy might pass to eldest son, who would be re- 
lieved of responsibility of aged parents, and liis posi- 
tion would be improved by the State ; that was merely 
an incident ; object was to get possession of holding 
for re-distribution in order to relieve congestion ; to 
benefit community rather than individual, 26819-22. 
— Not necessarily a very expensive arrangement, as 
tenants of other holdings who received part of this 
land could be made to pay an increased rent for it ; 
practically the annuity would be contributed by the- 
increased rent which would be charged for new hold- 
ing, 26806-7, 26824-6, 26830. — State would lose some- 
thing, but witness thought Government should be 
prepared for that, in order to settle Western question, 
26829, 26831. — This was not an old age pension 
scheme, as there was a distinct quid pro quo, 26832-4. 

4th. Notice had- to be given to Land Commission 
when a tenant wanted to dispose of his interest 
under Act of 1881, and landlord had right of pre- 
emption ; witness had strong opinion that this right 
should be extended to State, in order that holding- 
might be consolidated and price controlled, 26835-41. ’ 

Right of pre-emption only to be applied in case of 
annuity created by Congested Districts Board or other 
authority, and to be part of condition upon which 
migrants were placed on land, 26842. 

State could secure itself by reserving a proportion 
of fund which tenant received to pay off portion of the 
charge ; if this were enforced it would prevent price 
of holding being raised beyond its proper value, 
26843-6. * 

(b) Want of inducement for transfer of lands : pro- 
ductive power of land to be increased. 

1st. By arterial drainage, which was duty of State- 
in country like Connaught, where there was so much 
poverty and so many small tenants, 26847, 26853-8., 
26860-2.— Landlords could not be expected to do it ; 
since Act of 1881 they had become mere rent-chargers,, 
and had no authority to enforce maintenance, 26859, 
26872-3. — Power should be vested in State ; charges of 
loan taken over, and drainage maintained ; but main- 
tenance charges should be paid by tenants ; there must 
be authority to enforce this or there was danger of 
money being lost that had been spent on improve- 
ments, 26861, 26871, 26875-8. — Landlord and tenant 
both would be benefited ; landlord would only be re- 
relieved conditionally on selling, 26863-7. 

2nd. By reclaiming waste lands and paying tenants; 
interest at 2f per cent, on outlay as soon as it became 
productive, 26847. 

3rd. By encouraging manuring, 26847. 

d 2 
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CROSBIE, Mr. W. D. TALBOT-. — continued. 

4th. Striking off balance of all Board of Works 
loans that had been paid for ten years to tenants and 
■vendors, having occupiers responsible for maintenance 
rate. 

For example, it would be a great inducement to 
landlords to sell and tenants to buy if heavy tax in 
connection with drainage of River Suck could be paid 
off, 26847-8. — Also if money spent by State on hold- 
ings was given as a bonus to landlords and tenants, 
in order to get hold of grass lands for re-distribution, 
it would facilitate voluntary sale of grass lands .in 
whole of Connaught, 26851-8. 

(c) Tenants regarding purchase as merely change of 
Landlord ; remedies for (a) and (6) would apply to 
this difficulty, 26879. 

(d) Congested (Districts Board should be re-modelled, 
and its work confined to Connaught, Estates Commis- 
sioners taking control of other three provinces ; Board 
should be composed chiefly of members acquainted 
with special needs of the West, and should have meet- 
ing place, staff, and offices in some central position in 
Connaught ; Board could have local representatives 
in shape of .advisory committees, 26879, 26905-6, 
26913-5, 26923-8. 


Competition was the soul of commerce, and the 
Estates 'Commissioners should have a fair trial at 
congested districts work, 26916-9, 26954-5. — Estates 
Commissioners would need extended powers in order 
to cover any loss they might make, 26922. 

Advisory Committees would know special circum- 
stances, 26929-30. — Would advise on questions of 
general policy, 26932-3. — 'Not on price, 26933-4. — Wit- 
ness attached extreme importance to Advisory 
Council, 26931. — Landlords could still sell direct, 
'26936. — In cases of direct sale, Congested Districts 
Board should have power to deal with estates after 
sale, 26937-41.— 'Landlords would make no difficulties 
if treated sympathetically, 26942. — 'By sympathetically 
witness meant not officially, Connaught people hated 
officialism, 26943-4. — That was why .Congested Dis- 
tricts Board had a hold on the people which Estates 
Commissioners had not, 26945.- — And why landlords 
and tenants were so much in symp athy, 26946-7.— Con- 
gested Districts Board instituted as a paternal body, 
and people of 'Connaught required to be dealt with 
personally and directly, 26880-1, 26908-12. —Mr. Doran 
was eminently suited to the work, but he was only 
one man, and business had to be done with Board 
as a whole, 26882-4, 26910. 

General feeling in the West was that 'State should 
provide money, and those in sympathy with the people 
should spend it, 26956-7.- — Witness thought Parish 
Committees were not composed of representati ve men, 
26959. — Three years ago, when Athenry was in a bad 
state, witness had sold an estate there nearly all under 
grass, in large holdings, not knowing there was any 
congestion ; in reply to representations of United Irish 
League, witness undertook to do all he could provided 
there was no intimidation ; he got the purchaser to 
let him off his bargain, and the farm was distributed 
by the League, the annuity being proportioned ; no 
fault could be found with the League’s action, but 
Estates Commissioners had not shown themselves 
sympathetic 26960-8.— In another case League had 
accepted witness’s explanation on behalf of a tenant 
who had taken a field, 26968-9.— And generally he 
had not found them to act badlv or unfairly ; it was 
a question of sympathy, 26969. 


Witness had offered estates for sale to Estates Com 
missioners, but Mr. Finucane refused to deal witl 
lum personally ; then he applied to Congested District; 
Board; they suggested joint inspection by Board anc 
Estates Commissioners; witness strongly objected ti 
inspection as primary step since tenants were sure ti 
see inspector and know that owner refused to sell a 
price offered by Commissioners, 26886-9.— Question o 
inspection was waived and basis of an agree 
"•Ta *? l Tn d at T' tk “ T - Doran i then Board de 
•cided that they could make no offer till inspection hac 
been made, 26890.— Witness oflered to show his books 
receipts, etc., 26892.— All direct sales to tenants wer. 

conducted without inspection, 26894-5. Other pro 

perties were purchased on rental, 26896.— Tenants oi 
estates m question were some first term anc 
some second term men, 26898-901.— Joint in 
spection not reciprocal; Estates Commissioners die 
not call m the Board’s inspector when they bough 


CROSBIE, Mr. W. D. TALBOT-. — continued, 
property, 26890 ; witness did not object to inspection 
as a second step, 26893, 26907. 

(/.) Young people might be migrated, old people 
given an annuity and left the house and garden for 
their lives ; that would not involve two holdings, 
26970. — Annuity partly provided by increased interest 
paid by adjoining tenant on increase in his holding, 
for tenant’s interest of which he would have paid no- 
thing, 26972. — This interest would practically be in- 
terest on fine, 26973. — No one should get tenant’s in- 
terest in a holding for nothing ; tenants were perfectly 
willing and able to pay, 26974-7. — Whether proper 
payment was made by new holders for holdings from 
which people had been migrated depended on amount 
of annuity representing landlord’s and tenant’s in- 
terest, 26978-88. 

(h.) Every tenant in a congested district should be 
able to get an 'advance for improvements and stocking 
at 2| per cent, from State funds, 26991-2. — Advantage 
should be conferred on other provinces as well as 
Connaught, 26994. 

Failure of the Act in respect of grass lands due to 
want of any guiding principle by which purchaser 
and vendor could estimate price; only method at 
present was inspection, which practically bound ven- 
dor to accept price offered, and therefore prevented 
owners from selling, 26999-27000. — Inspectors at pre- 
sent were officers of the Land Commission, 27112-3. — 
And Estates Commissioners were the Land Commis- 
sion, 27114-5. — It would be an improvement to have 
a valuer appointed by owner as well as one appointed 
by purchaser, 27118-20. — But still not a fair basis of 
action, 27121. — Witness had same objection to inspec- 
tion as primary thing on untenanted as on tenanted 
land, 27122-4. — There was also the want of some dis- 
interested medium through whom both parties could be 
approached without prej udicing their case and further 
the want of an open market, which was impossible, 
because it would bring in new tenants, 27000, 27126. 
— Vendors should be compensated by the State for the 
loss sustained in being prevented from selling in open 
market ; certain proportion, if not all, of such com- 
pensation should be recovered from new tenants by 
increasing their annuity ; amount of compensation 
should vary from five to ten years’ purchase of equiva- 
lent of second term rent, 27126. 


Land Conference report laid down income as repre- 
sented by second term rents or their fair equivalent 
as basis of price, which should either be assurance 
by State of that income or capital sum producing 
that income at 3 per cent, or 3£, if guaranteed by 
State, or if powers of trustees were sufficiently en- 
larged; costs of collection, not exceeding ten per cent,, 
should be excluded from income ; such income on capi- 
tal sum should be obtainable without capital outlay 
to prove title to sell or to receive purchase money, 
without unreasonable delay, without loss of income 
pending re-investment, and without leaving portion 
of capital sum as guarantee deposit, 27100, 27104, 
27107. — In typical case given gross income rent ac- 
tually received was £746, less ten per cent., £672 
yielding, when capitalised at 3£ per cent., £20,400 ; 
or, as Mr. Finucane proposed, taking Government 
valuation as basis, £490 for tenanted land gave 
£10,290 at twenty-one years’ purchase ; £322 for lands 
in owner’s hands gave £8,372 at twenty-six years’ 
purchase, which, with addition of bonus, £2,162, 
gave £20,822, 27008. — Bonus was payable on every 
kind of sale, 27010-12. — Except on bankrupt estates, 
27013.— Poor rate was on untenanted land and’ would 
have to be paid by purchaser, 27015-6.— Anything 
purchaser had to pay for afterwards should be de- 
ducted, anything redeemed should not be deducted, 
27016. — Witness’s summary showed that sale was per- 
fectly safe without inspection, and that price could 
not be far wrong, since it worked out in six different 
ways, 27017, 27018. — Herd’s freedom a distinct asset 
m Connaught ; herd got collops and so many head of 
cattle, with grazing in summer and hay in winter, 
and 2£ acres of land or more, 27019-20.— He was 
paid in kind almost universally, 27021-2.— He would 
get a holding instead of salary for work, and would 
not object to change, 27023-6. 


x ammiu ue wonted out according to suggestions, 
then estate should be inspected as regards general con- 
dition, etc. ; if further inspection were required as re- 
gards security, purchaser or vendor should be able to 
appeal to an independent tribunal as an equity iudee, 
27078, 27110-1. — Grass land primarily concerned, 
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CROSBIE, Mr. W. D. TALBOT-. — continued. 
27079-80, 27109. — Witness did not touch question of 
mortgages, because they were paid off, 27081. — Every 
charge paid off was redeemed, 27083. — There were 
two divisions to be considered in regard to security — 
security of the Government and security for payment 
■of interest ; for the former there was the landlord’s 
interest, and over and above that the tenant’s inte- 
rest, which gave an ample margin; for the latter 
there was also an ample margin, 27000. — Witness, 
from thirty years’ experience among them, absolutely 
denied that Irish tenants were dishonest as regards 
payment of rent; he put in a table showing rents 
he had received in the very worst times, 1879 to 1883 ; 
he got arrears even, though everyone else was giving 
abatements, 27165-9, 27174. — Rents now were twenty- 
five per cent, lower, 27170-1. — Inference was, absolute 
security for the State in regard to annuities, 27172. 
— Wyndham Act far better for tenants than Ash- 
bourne Act ; under latter farm held at £100, and sold 
at eighteen years’ purchase, would pay annuity of 
£72 for forty-nine years, whereas under former an- 
nuity would ‘be £58 10s., giving an annual saving of 
£13 10s., 27175. — Number of years’ purchase taken 
made no difference to comparison, 27176. — £13 10s. 
invested annually at compound interest at four per 
cent, would amount to £1,968 in forty-nine years, 
27180. — Deducting balance of purchase-money still 
due at end of forty-nine years, which was £900, there 
was still credit balance to tenant of £1,068 ; total 
purchase-money under Ashbourne Act was £1,800 ; 
deducting £1,068 from that, total amount paid for 
holding would be £732, that was seven years’ pur- 
chase as compared with eighteen under Ashbourne 
Act, 27181-2. — Under Wyndham Act tenant paying 
£72 per annum would get up to same amount in 
thirty-nine years as tenant under Ashbourne Act in 
forty-nine, which would be saving of £720, which, 
if invested at five per cent., would give £35 a year 
in perpetuity, 27183-4.— Any farmer could get five 
per cent, in improving his holding, 27185-6. — Ten- 
ants as a rule would choose the Ashbourne Act, 
simply because they did not understand it, 27188-9. 
— .Five tenants to whom witness had sold were 
worst paying tenants on property and very unthrifty, 
but they had paid annuities on average of twenty- 
two years’ purchase, 27190-5. — Land did not produce 
two-thirds or half what it might, 27195. — Object of 
breaking up grass land was to have tillage, otherwise 
it would be anything but a benefit, 27196-7. — Four 
farms of twenty-five acres would not carry 100 head 
of cattle under present system, 27198. — They might 
by home feeding, 27199.— But home-fed cattle would 
have to be finished, 27200.— Witness fully endorsed 
Father O’Hara’s evidence that gross produce could be 
doubled by improved agriculture, draining, manuring, 
greater variety of crops, right class of stock, etc., 
■27205, 27207.— Land was purchased in many cases at 
its minimum value, so that security was perfectly 
safe if money were spent on improving it, 27205. — 
Spirit of Act of 1903 was to develop resources of 
country and improve condition of people, and the 
more these objects were promoted by the State the 
better would be the security, 27208. — No need for 
compulsion, no landlords would make obstacles if they 
got a fair price, 27208-15.— Landlords willing to sell 
if there was anyone to deal with, 27217-8. — Land- 
lords should not 'be asked to sell grass lands and be 
left with tenanted lands on their hands, 27223-30. 

All charges must be redeemed out of purchase- 
money ; any that could not be cleared should be 
deducted, 27084.— In Land 'Conference scheme 
£672 was income, not net income, 27085-8, 
27103. — Witness was considering free sale, not 
compulsion, 27087. — Inducement ought to be ex- 
hausted before trying compulsion ; whole spirit 
of the Land Act was to work by inducement, 27088-90, 
27097. — Landlord could pay off charges at any mo- 
ment, 27093-4. — Tenant was bound to get fair value, 
but not to get land cheaper because estate was en- 
cumbered, 27091-2, 27095-6. — Ten per cent, deduction 
for cost of collection was taken from Land Conference 
terms; witness thought deduction should not be made 
since agency fees had to be redeemed, 27098, 27106. — 
In case of gx-ass lands the ten per cent, should go 
under the head of taxes which tenant would have to 
pay when he came in, 27098-101. — Witness maintained 
that landlord’s private engagements had nothing 
to do with position taken up by Land Conference, 
27105. — Three kinds of grass land; (a) those that 
could be profitably tilled by small farmers, 27127.- — 
<b) those that would be disimproved by tillage, rich 


CROSBIE, Mr. W. D. TALBOT-. — continued. 
grass lands requiring considerably developed agricul- 
tural skill for profitable tillage, 27127. — (c) those 
that would be improved by tillage, heath lands, etc., 
27127. — Yex-y soon improved by breaking and manur- 
ing, Mr. Elliott’s system had been marvellously suc- 
cessful in Ireland, 27128-32. — Restoration of land ex- 
hausted and burned by guano would be an immense 
benefit, 27133. — Theory originated fifty years ago, 
27134. 

In case of grass lands farmed by vendors never 
having been rented it was difficult to estimate 
purchase value, vendor should be dealt with very 
liberally, 27135. — In case of lands where vendor 
had taken in grazing stock for the summer and had 
meadowed portion of land, purchase value should be 
estimated by average gross receipts for a certain num- 
ber of years, deducting taxes and outgoings, and capi- 
talising at 3{- or 3a per cent., according to circum- 
stances, 27135, 27137. — In case of lands let on eleven 
months’ system (a ruinous system) purchase value 
should be estimated as above, 27135 

Four kinds of waste and partially waste land due 
to (a) want of drains and maintenance of drains ; 

(i>) want of cultivating; 

(c) want of manuring ; 

(d) burning and excessive use of guano ; 

(e) over-meadowing and letting meadows by auc- 
tion without manuring, 27138. 

Remedies suggested — 

(a) Government should at once take arterial drains 
where required and deepen existing water-courses; 
thousands of acres could be brought under cultiva- 
tion, and there was no reason why the work should 
ixot be done this summer ; tenants could not do it ; 
landlords were debarred ; therefore it was the State’s 
duty, 27138-9. — Government would have to do main- 
tenance, making tenants pay a charge, 27140-2.— 
Commission now about to report did not go beyond 
drainage nor touch question of reclamation of waste 
lands, 27143. 

(b) Government should pay occupiers for reclaim- 
ing and cultivating waste lands, charging annuity 
when they became reproductive, or else have reclama- 
tion done and divide reclaimed land among adjoining 
tenants, charging them annuity in proportion to in- 
creased value of lands ; this also could be done at 
once without legislation, 27143. 

(c) Purchasing tenants should be given a certain 
amount of artificial manure free, provided that they 
put on farm-yard manure to a sufficient amount, 
27143. — Paternal system involving expense, but that 
must be faced if anything was to be done in Con- 
naught, 27153. 

(d) Damage had been done in the past, but exist- 
ing laws against burning should be enforced, 27143. 

(e) System should be discouraged in every way, 
27143. — It was geixerally practised, 27144-5. — Meadow 
as it stood' was let for hay ; whoever bought it let 
it stand as long as possible, and cut it down to 
the very soil, so that there was very little after-grass, 
27146, 27150.— No way of preventing it; very often 
owner did it himself, 27151-2. — Round Loughrea last 
year whole country was under hay-cocks, because the 
land was striped out, but fences were not yet made, 
27147. — Possible to go on taking hay off land year after 
year, and after a certain point it did not get much 
worse, 27148. — Artificial manure paid over and over 
again, and paid at once, 27149. 

■Credit system of living, often practised by small 
farmers, most expensive system possible, both 
for shopkeepers and 1 tenants, 27155. — Shopkeepers 
did mot act harshly so long as their credi- 
tors continued to deal with them, 27156. — No 
cheap escape from Banknipticy Court in Ireland, 
27158-9. — Simple and expeditious means of getting 
clear before County Court would be an immense check 
on giving credit, 27160-1. — But at present credit was 
an absolute necessity to the Irish farmer, because he 
had no cash, 27161-3. — If he could not get credit he 
must be able to borrow money cheaply, 27164. 
CROSBIE, Mr. LINDSEY TALBOT. 

Witness affirmed that Mr. Bailey’s evidence regard- 
ing sale of Ms Kerry estates and fictitious arrangement 
between himself and his tenants whereby a certain 
sum of money beyond actual purchase price was ar- 
ranged, so that landlord might get bonus on added 
amount while tenant would get sum of money for 
improvements at low interest, was utterly misleading r 
Commissioners were cognisant of the whole transaction, 
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and had ruled that advances out of Land Purchase 
Fund could he made for improvements in cases of 
sales direct from landlord to tenant; if any fraud 
upon the Act had been committed, it was by tenants 
and Commissioners, the one to get cheap money, the 
other improved security, the landlord did not come 
in at all except on the question of bonus ; if the Com- 
missioners had objected to added' moneys being sanc- 
tioned, witness would have acquiesced, and thus 
hastened sale of property and avoided loss ; question 
of bonus was based upon supposition that sales were 
within the zones, and that Commissioners could not 
discriminate between purchase money and advances 
for improvements, but full details had been asked for 
and given ; terms of sale had been concluded three 
years before, but upon four separate occasions sale 
had been blocked through no fault of witness, 25517. 
— On last occasion some few tenants had made an 
unwarranted claim, which he refused to consider, 
25517, 25519. — Witness’s properties were all within 
the zones except one, so inspection might take place 
under the conditions of a property sold within the 
zones, 25520-26. — Tenor of Mr. Bailey’s evidence 
was that if estate was within the zones 'Commissioners 
had not power to differentiate, if total had been put 
down in purchasing agreement, between purchase- 
money and advances for improvements, 25521. — - 
Evidence of tenants could be taken by the Commis- 
sion if they desired it, 25527-8. 

Tenants who put forward a fictitious and bogus 
claim were guilty of blackmailing, a case was before 
the Estates Commissioners, who had sent down a 
special inspector to go into the question, 25529, 25531. 
-—‘Claim was for flooding of their land and reduction 
in their purchasing agreement ; it had not been made 
when estate was sold or agreement signed, but after 
three years’ claim was sent to Estates Commissioners, 
25533-4. — They wanted to break through their pur- 
chasing agreements after having signed them, 25534, 
25537-9. — Transaction was for over £100,000, which 
witness was supposed to have vitiated for the sake of 
increase in bonus of £200 or £300, 25536. 

Transaction referred to by Mr. Bailey was that 
certain sums due for arrears had been added to pur- 
chase money, the Master of the Rolls, and, on appeal, 
the Court of King’s Bench, had decided that that was 
a legal course, and it had been the practice of the 
Commissioners up to that time, 25540-3.— Agreement 
had been made that certain money should be handed 
back to the tenants out of the advance for purchase- 
money, for improvements, etc. , after it had been fully 
considered and sanctioned by the Commissioners, 
25545. — The object was to enable tenants to get a 
little capital for drainage works, as all their money 
had been expended on h ay-sheds ; at first witness had 
refused request of tenants for advance, but a neigh- 
bouring estate had done it, and Estates Commissioners 
had ruled that such advances were legal, so consent 
had been given, on condition that 'Commissioners were 
cognisant of the whole proceeding, 25546, 25574.— 
Witness had agreed with his tenants for a certain 
fixed sum to be added to the purchase agreement, 
which was to be returned to tenants when money was 
provided, 25547.— It was a method of getting a cheap 
loan for sixty-eight years, and was a great advantage 
to them and improvement to the farms, as well as an 
advantage to the .'State in the improved security, 
25548-9. — Purchase agreement had not been signed 
before added money was considered, this added money 
was considered between date of selling estate on terms 
agreed upon, and date of tenants signing purchase 
agreements, before agreements were deposited with 
Estates Commissioners, 25552-7. 

Bonus question had not arisen at all during the 
transaction, as the question the Commissioners had 
raised was whether they could made advances for im- 
provements, 25559-60— When purchase-money was 
deposited and distributed, Estates Commissioners 
were bound to pay a twelve per cent, bonus upon it, 
n then, as it was the last transaction of 

all, 25561-2. — Bonus was 12 per cent, upon the cross 
purchase money, 25564.— Witness contended that in 
this transaction there was purchase-money and added 
money, and upon the latter there could be no bonus, 
25565, 25565a. — There was no power under the Act to 
ocItc SpeC3 ° Ca ^ y a . loan tenants for improvements, 
25566.— -Therefore if loan for improvement were ob- 
tained it would have to be by treating it as part of . the 
purchase-money, but witness had been careful to make 


CROSBIE, Mr. LINDSEY TALBOT-. — continued. 
it clear to the Commissioners that this loan was money 
added to the purchase-money, 25567, 25570. — If it 
were illegal there could be no legal consequences, and 
no bonus could be paid, 25568-69.4.. — Witness abso- 
lutely denied that he had tried to get bonus on a 
fictitious purchase amount-, 25571-3. — He had not tried 
to claim a larger bonus than he was entitled to, 25576. 
— Last inspection of estate and inquiry had taken 
place nearly three years after deposit of agreement, 
25577. — No flooding had occurred during that period, 
nor for many years, but flooding had been considered 
in fixing second term rents, and a deduction of 20 per 
cent, had been allowed, 25578-9. — Witness had not 
been asked to deposit any security against flooding, 
but he had not got the decision of the Commissioners, 
25580.— Estates Commissioners were acting within 
their rights in making close inquiries, as, by recent 
rules, special reference was made to the upkeep and 
safeguarding of river and sea embankments, 25581. — 
Second term rent might vary according to develop- 
ments, but when an instalment was payable for sixty- 
eight and a half years, it was possibly a serious thing; 
to have flooded land, 25583. 


FITZGIBBON Mr. J. 

Programmes of Land League and National League 
were similar as regards land ; agrarian policy 
of United Irish League was similar to that of Land 
League; wording of constitution of United Irish 
League, so far as it related to land ; abolition of 
landlordism by means of a universal and compulsory 
system of sales of landlord’s interest, tenant’s pro- 
perty being excluded in assessment of this in- 
terest ; together with reinstatement of tenants evicted' 
in connection with the land war and restoration to 
legal status of tenancy of caretakers and future 
tenants whose rights were sacrificed by operation of 
Section 7 of Land Act of 1887 ; periodical distress and 
famine in the West to be ended by abolishing, on 
terms of just compensation, the grazier system, and 
restoring the people to occupation of lands in holdings 
of sufficient size and quality ; National League 
(founded by Mr. Michael Davitt and supported by 
Mr. Parnell) programme was to protect the people 
from unjust or capricious exercise of privilege by 
landlords or any other class, to seek abolition of 
present land laws in Ireland by every constitutional 
means, and to substitute a system in accordance with 
social rights and interests of the people ; both organi- 
sations aimed at creation of a peasant proprietary 
and more equitable distribution of grass or untenanted 
lands, 25387. 

Other agrarian organisations existed in the fifties, 
not conducted in daylight, known as Ribbonmen, 
Whiteboys, and Molly Maguires ; sequel to clearances 
following famine of 1846 and 1847; hopeless en- 
deavours to compel men to give up lands from which 
people were evicted, some evictions made previous to 
passing of Encumbered Estates Act of 1849 ; greater 
number of clearances took place after 1849 ; no con- 
stitutional organisation then in Ireland, only method 
that of visiting houses by night to deter those who 
were helping the landlords ; tracts laid down fot 
grazing were dug up at night as a mark of indigna- 
tion against the evictions ; revenge taken on evictors 
and abettors, for which hundreds suffered penal servi- 
tude ; no constitutional movement existed until found- 
ing of Land League on August 16th, 1879, in Mayo, 
few years before Tenants’ Defence Association had 
been founded by Messrs. Harris and Kilmartin in 
County Galway ; local character of organisations, 
efforts to make tenants combine not effectual, 25388-9. 
— Act of 1870 arose from Fenian organisation of 
1865 and 1867, not an agrarian organisation, 25390-1. 

Failure of potato crop in 1879, and fall in price 
of cattle due to importation of American beef, made 
tenant-farmers realise necessity of keeping a grip on 
their holdings; from passing of Encumbered Estates 
Act to founding of Land League, population of Ireland, 
decreased by 2,500,000 ; evictions in three years fol- 
lowing passing of this Act, according to Mulhall’s 
dictionary of statistics, numbered 190,000 families, 
950,000 people ; Pollock clearances, 1,100 families 
evicted on portion of estate for purpose of concen- 
trating holdings into vast gras6 ranches, 25391. — Date 
of Pollock clearances, 1853 to 1855, 25392-3. 
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Pollock estate in County Galway, 25394. — Traces of 
old divisions of holdings still visible, not so great on 
Pollock estate .as on others, care taken to erase traces, 
25395-6. — In November, 1879, at a tenant-farmers’ 
meeting in Roscommon, Mr. Parnell offered the land- 
lords twenty years’ purchase on the Poor Law valua- 
tion ; in 1880, at Kilkenny, Mr. Parnell said that 
landlordism could not survive in Ireland, no system 
of partnership between landlord and tenant could be 
obtained from the .State ; vast unpopulated tracts and 
ruined homes showed necessity of putting an end to 
■system and initiating a system that would allow the 
land to be properly cultivated ; he directed that no 
efforts should be wasted in propping up landlordism, 
but to work for the right of ownership, every other 
country had substituted ownership for feudal tenure ; 
prosecutions followed speeches of a similar character 
delivered' by Messrs. Parnell, Davitt, Dillon, and 
others ; lengthy State trial in 1880, resulting in no 
conviction ; Land Act of 1881, attributed to results 
of agitation ; preceded by Mr. Forster’s Coercion Act ; 
fashion in Ireland to precede remedial legislation by 
coercion ; Irish representatives’ speeches on Second 
Reading of the Bill all urged expropriation of land- 
lords, and substitution of a peasant proprietary ; 
Mr. D. O ’Conor said landlords differed in opinion, 
etc., from the majority, and country required an 
increase in occupying owners ; Mr. J. Dillon was im- 
prisoned for advocating rejection of Bill and intro- 
duction of a Bill conferring absolute ownership ; sug- 
gestions made during Second Reading Debate in favour 
of emigration ; facilities for emigration introduced 
into Bill ; Mr. Parnell regretted adoption of principle 
of emigration instead of migration, suggested power 
for proposed Commission to purchase land in Ireland, 
believed that every man was required in Ireland for 
development of industrial resources, emigration should 
be a natural movement, as in continental countries ; 
Mr. Parnell also said that condition of Irish labourers 
was wretched, he thought proposed Commission should 
have power to buy land and settle labourers upon it 
in districts where they might find employment ; ar- 
rangements proposed for the 'Courts in the Bill, Mr. 
Parnell’s opinion that it was extremely difficult to 
reconcile the respective interests, and any friction 
would destroy utility of proposed scheme, true solu- 
tion of land question was to enable occupiers to be- 
come owners, 25397-9. — Mr. J. Redmond also objected 
to facilities for emigration provided in Bill, popula- 
tion decreased by 2,500,000 in twenty-eight years, 
100,000 had; emigrated in the previous year, 75 per 
cent, 'between ages of fifteen and thirty-five ; 
thousands of fertile acres in Ireland without a home- 
stead, and thousands of acres of reclaimable land ; 
Irish representatives accused of making extravagant 
demands, no attention paid to their representations 
at the time of the Bill ; unchanging character of 
Land League programme could be judged by perusal 
of debates of amending Bills up to 1903, and now 
only partly secured by adopting Land League pro- 
gramme ; hoped that present 'Commission would finally 
settle question ; witness agreed with much of Mr. 
Finucane’s evidence and with the generality of Messrs. 
Doran’s and Bailey’s evidence, the three would have 
no difficulty in settling the question finally, if they 
had the means and the co-operation of Irishmen ; 
twenty-six or twenty-seven years wasted ; cost of the 
strife between State, landlords and people in suffering, 
eviction, etc. ; conclusive proof of unsuitability of 
Englishmen and English Parliament to deal with 
Irish questions afforded by repeated attempts to settle 
question ; constant expenditure of public money to 
bolster up a system objected to by Ireland’s represen- 
tatives and leaving Ireland so unsettled that com- 
munity had suffered by constant emigration ; abso- 
lutely necessary to settle Land Question finally, not 
only by making present occupants of holdings the 
owners, but by bringing back to the land the descen- 
dants of those who had been driven off ; programme 
of United Irish League comprised equitable distribu- 
tion of grass lands or untenanted lands acquired by 
compulsory purchase where voluntary sale failed ; 
acquisition of all tenanted lands by the same process ; 
uniformity of price to be secured by conducting sales 
through Estates Commissioners or Congested Districts 
Board, either body being allowed to fix prices ; uni- 
formity of price could not be carried out through 
direct sales, rents fixed much more favourably on 
some estates than on others, tenants hoodwinked into 
giving larger prices than they should by tenants with 


FITZGIBBON, Mr. J. — continued. 

large holdings who expected improvements which the 

smaller tenant did not hope for. 

Standard of purchase-price mentioned by Mr. Boyd, 
namely, twenty-three years’ purchase of second term 
rents, was tco high, especially for land in the West, 
25399-400. — Landlords received several sets of bonuses 
under Act of 1903 ; previous to the Act landlords in 
the West of Ierland would 1 have been glad to sell at 
twenty years’ purchase, or even eighteen years’ pur- 
chase, 25401-3. — Financial arrangement und*r Act of 
1903 substituting payment of 3£ per cent, for sixty- 
eight years instead of 4 per cent, for forty-nine 
. years, tenants agreeing to higher prices be- 
cause annuity for repayment of loan was re- 
duced, 25403, 25407-9, 25412-20, 25494-503.— 

Alteration in financial arrangement was fair equiva- 
lent to depression in price of land stock from £110 
to £98 or £96, notwithstanding landlords’ assertion 
that the 12 per cent, was to make up for the deprecia- 
tion in land stock, 25403. — 12 per cent, was the bonus, 
25404, 25410. — Tenant encouraged to offer the highest 
price, 25405. — Increased number of years’ purchase 
more than corresponded with depreciation in land 
stock, 25406. — Difference in price went entirely into 
the landlord’s pocket, 25413, 25420. — Difference 

of more than three years in prices of land 
bought under the Ashbourne Act and those 
bought under the Act of 1903, 25420. — 'Proof 

of statement could be obtained by comparing 
prices received by solvent landlords before and 
after Act of 1903, difference of at least 20 per cent., 
25421-2. — Land purchase would have been slower with- 
out tire inflation of prices caused by Act of 1903, but 
it would not necessarily have stopped, difference be- 
tween the 4 per cent, and the 3 i per cent, sufficient 
in itself without any bonus, 25423-9. — Great stimulus 
to land purchase if simple measure giving the bonus 
to former Acts had been substituted for Land Act of 
1903, 25431. — Third inducement to landlords was the 
power to buy back the demesne lands after selling, 
25432. — Three bonuses received by landlords, bonus in 
financial arrangement, 12 per cent, bonus, and buying 
back after sale of demesne lands, 25432. 

United Irish League did not accept Land Confer- 
ence basis of settlement, net income on second term 
rents accepted as a basis for the calculation, 15 per 
cent, deduction for cost of collection and bad debts 
instead of the 10 per cent, mentioned by Mr. Boyd, 
fair basis for compulsory purchase of land outside 
congested districts, 25433-43, 25449. — Witness gave 
his own opinion, not that of United Irish League, 
25444. — Land 'Conference undertook to give landlords 
their net income, unencumbered men would receive 
more than encumbered men, gains in one case would 
have to be devoted to reduction of rent in the other, 
25445. — Land Conference offer was 3£ per cent, as the 
basis of capitalisation, but 3£ per cent, was now ac- 
cepted by the landlords, 25447-8. — Witness was speak- 
ing of untenanted land, Land Conference did not 
make any distincton, 25450-1. — loss would be at 
least 10 per cent. on bad debts, witness 

quite willing questions of the kind should be settled 
by inspection, 25453-5. 

Proposal that 12 per cent, bonus should be largely 
devoted to settling on unten anted lands im- 
migrants from congested disti-icts and sons of 
-tenant farmers under the valuation of £12 
or £15, 25456-8. — 'Price of untenanted land hitherto 
purchased was from 26^- to 27J,- years’ pur- 
chase on fair rents, new tenant started under higher 
rents and substantial portion of balance ought to be 
set aside to provide farm buildings, etc., 25459. — Im- 
possibility of saying that twenty-three years’ purchase 
was too high without knowing the particular condi- 
tions of the property, some land at twenty-three years’ 
purchase of second term rents cheaper than other land 
at twenty years’ purchase of second term rents, twenty- 
three years’ purchase as a fixed standard for compul- 
sory sale too high in many cases, 25460-2. — Great 
difference in rents fixed by Commissioners, people who 
agitated got great reductions, and those who sub- 
mitted quietly got less ; inspection absolutely neces- 
sary to secure uniformity in price, 25462, 25472.— 
Second term rent of bad land was not proportionately 
lower than second term rent of good land, 25463.-— 
Twenty-three years’ purchase meant a reduction of 
25 per cent., 25464. — Witness was speaking of avert 
ages and meant between twenty and a-half and twenty- 
three years’ purchase, 25466. — Five advantages given 
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by Act of 1903, 12 per cent, bonus, power enabling 
owners of mortgaged estates to pay off mortgages, 
power to buy back demesnes, relief as regards legal 
expenses, arrangement for reducing the annuity from 
4 per cent, to per cent., 25467-71. — Inspection did 
not secure uniformity in rents fixed by 'S'ub-'Commis- 
eion, Commissioners varied very much in capacity, 
system of fixing rents prior to 1903 certainly not the 
best ; witness hoped that tribunal for fixing purchase 
values would be more capable than 'Commissioners 
appointed to fix rents, 25473-7. — (Some new tribunal 
would be required to settle purchase values, 25478. — 
Witness’s criticism referred to Sub-Commission and 
not to Estates Commissioners’ Inspectors, who were 
quite capable of fixing fair rents, 25478-84. — At any 
rate those who came to witness’s district were capable, 
25584. 

Clearances on Pollock estate between 1852 and 1855 
attributed to establishment of Encumbered Estates 
Court, but very small holdings had diminished instead 
of increasing, witness could not account for clearances 
not showing upon Census returns, but could easily 
find out ; population of Roscommon was 300,000 in 
1832, and was a little over 100,000 at pre- 
sent, 25485-92. — 'Power to sell the demesne and 
re-buy it was a bonus which was availed of 
a good deal, at any rate it was an advan- 
tage offered, 25504-8. — 'Reason for fixing twenty- 
three years’ purchase, calculated that that price and 
the bonus would bring in the net income, 25509. — 15 
per cent, deduction from gross second term rents a 
fair method of arriving at net income, deduction 
should be 20 per cent, for western estates, 25510-15. — 
The settlement of evicted tenants between 1850 and 
1855 had been various ; some had emigrated, others 
had sought holdings on unreclaimed moors, the more 
feeble had entered the workhouse, 25584. — Census re- 
turns between 1851 and 1861 showed diminution in 
small holdings, 25586. 

Defects of Act of 1903 could best be seen in its 
working, though framers of Act had tried to go a 
long way towards settlement of the question, 25586. 
— Inspection of estates was always necessary in case 
of direct sales, no matter how good the estate was, 
for following reasons — first, to see how second term 
rents worked out compared with “fair” rents; 
secondly, the uneconomic holdings merely got a reduc- 
tion in rent, which generally only amounted to an addi- 
tion of not more than 5s. to 20s. a year to the income of 
the tenant, practically leaving his condition un- 
changed; thirdly, improvements were absolutely ne- 
cessary before estates were handed over to the 
tenants, and Commissioners should see that estates 
not sold under section 6 required some improvements 
and were practically free from small holdings, 25586. 
— Witness suggested that in cases where estates had 
passed through without inspection they should still 
partake of the advantages they would have received 
had they been sold under the proper section,; inspec- 
tions as at present conducted related, not to improve- 
ments, but to boundaries, 25586.— 1 The Sand ford and 
Cleeve estates, especially, which were sold immediately 
after the passing of the Act of 1903, ought to have at 
least £10,000 and £1,000, respectively, spent on im- 
provements, which would enable the tenants to make 
their own improvements; many holdings at present 
uneconomic could be materially enlarged if a thorough 
system of improvements and drainage could be carried 
out ; the Commissioners had made a free grant of 
£1,000, and had agreed to give another £1,000 ; the 
reasons for the application were that these estates 
were among the first sold, and the Sandford estate 
was dove-tailed into the Dillon and De Ereyne estates 
in the congested portion of it, and there ought to be 
uniformity of treatment, 25586. — -Commissioners 

ought to know the law, and they should see that each 
class of estate was properly dealt with under the 
proper section, 25586-7. — Witness was present at the 
negotiations, and tried to make the best bargain he 
could; he had been led to believe that the Congested 
Districts Board was going to deal with the estate, 
25588-9.— Tenants on most of the estates in Roscom- 
mon looked to witness for guidance and assistance, 
but he had made a mistake on one estate, though 
good terms had been obtained, as tenants bought at 
from eighteen and a-half to twenty-one years’ pur- 
chase on first term rents, and received some thousands 
of acres of bog free and a half year’s rent added to 
the purchase-money ; but witness would oppose a di- 
rect sale if same thing had to be done over again, 
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25590a. — Uneconomic holdings ought to be made eco- 
nomic before they were sold to the tenants, and 
estates should be bought under the proper section ; 
the Sandford and Cleeve estates had not been handed 
over to the tenants in the condition in which the 
Act of 1903 intended; improvement of holdings was 
far more important to tenant-farmers in Ireland 
than reduction in rent, 25591. — If direct sales were 
to be continued, witness suggested that as soon as 
arrangements to purchase were signed an inspector 
should be sent to the estate to report on number of 
small holdings, prospects of enlargement, and general 
improvements necessary before handing over particu- 
lar estate, 25591. — Holders of good-sized holdings 
partook more of the advantages of sale than, as a 
rule, the small men; so it was reasonable that they 
should pay their share of the expenditure, if they 
purchased on the same terms as men who occupied 
uneconomic holdings, 25591. — Landlords had received 
numerous advantages under Act of 1903 compared 
with previous Land. Purchase Acts ; tenants, through 
alteration of the financial provisions of the Act, as 
compared with the Ashbourne Act, had contributed, 
so far, four years’ rent increase of the purchase- 
money to grease the wheels of land purchase ; the 
falling off in the number of estates offered for sale 
was caused by the reduction in the price of Land 
Stock ; since then tenants’ contribution had more 
than made up deficiency ; the landlord, in addition, 
received twelve per cent, bonus ; tenant had received 
practically nothing ; he was in the position of the 
dog being helped to a bit of his own tail, 25591. 

£200,000 had been set apart for the evicted tenants 
who suffered in the land war of 1879, 25591. — Com- 
mission should recommend that the British Treasury 
supply as many millions as would be necessary to 
bring the people who had been compelled to leave it 
back to the land ; that would be the safest method of 
strengthening the Empire; let the foundations of a 
prosperous Ireland be raised by doing away with an 
unworkable partnership that existed between landlord 
and tenant, carrying out Mr. Finucane’s scheme of 
taking necessary land from those who were holding 
large tracts of grass and not working them; prices 
paid for tenants’ interest on some holdings, often four 
times their value, proved that there was a desire for 
land in Ireland, though statements to the contrary 
had been made; these fines were paid by men who 
had earned money in America and Australia, and 
sometimes in England ; thousands of Irish exiles were 
anxious to return to Ireland, but there were plenty 
of young men in Ireland who could occupy unten- 
anted land ; their savings would have to be supple- 
mented if they were to work the new holdings ; a large 
sum invested in this manner would be a greater source 
of strength to the Empire than great expenditure on 
the army and navy, 25592. 

Amount of untenanted land in Ireland was limited, 
so great care would have to be exercised in selecting 
the best and strongest men — strongest meaning with 
a strong family — to place upon the land, as every man 
with an uneconomic holding might not be the right 
one, 25593-8, 25625. — Both migrants from other places 
and sons of tenants in the neighbourhood should be 
given land acquired by Congested Districts Board or 
Estates Commissioners, 25599. — If both could not be 
satisfied, suitable heads of families should be given 
the preference, 25602. — In placing tenants from un- 
economic holdings on untenanted lands, preference 
should be given to heads of families, first supplying 
those adjacent through a system of enlarging or by 
migration, 25649, 25721, 25735. — Claim of a son should 
come in when lie contributed to working out the 
scheme of migration, where the giving up of the 
father’s holding would help to supply the wants of 
four or five small holders, 25722-3. 

In Castlerea Union there were some of the poorest 
inland districts to be found in the West of Ireland, 
but all were not scheduled, 25608. — Grass land was 
outside the scheduled area, 25610.— In grass lands 
there were small spots of congestion occupied by 
farmers, 25611-2. — 'Scheduled districts in Roscommon 
were misleading, because some large farms brought 
up the average ; small, holders’ land was not suffi- 
ciently good to leave in grass, 25613-6. — People who 
lived in congested spots in non-scheduled areas 
had a prior claim to help and ought to be supplied 
with land in any scheme of migration, 25617. — In 
Roscommon the number of small holdings of from £2 
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to £5 valuation in the non-scheduled areas far ex- 
ceeded the number in the scheduled areas, 25618 — 
If grazing lands were bought in non-scheduled area 
these people would have a prior claim to them, be- 
cause of their proximity and of their actual necessity, 
25618, 25620.— There was sufficient untenanted land 
in Ireland to settle the congested problem, 25621-2.— 
Reasons for this statement were, first, thousands oi 
holdings in the West of Ireland might be made 
•economic by a good system of drainage; secondly, 
non-resident ial un tenanted farms now used for graz- 
ing could be used ; thirdly, large residential holdings 
could be carved down, especially those that were 
being allowed to deteriorate, 25623-4.— One qualifica- 
tion of an applicant should be that he was an indus- 
trious, temperate, thrifty man, 25626, 25677-8.— 
Witness was strong on the temperance question, and 
generally threw it in as a qualification, 25678. An- 
other qualification was that he should be a good 
farmer ; if it were known that these qualifications 
were essential a spirit of industry would be created, 
•25627.— The farm from which he was taken would 
•show whether a man was industrious and temperate ; 
capital would be required either in money or sons 
who could help, 25628, 25632, 25680.— Minimum 

■acreage of farm might be thirty acres, 25681. — 
People in the West of Ireland who were thrifty, 
sober, and industrious should be removed if the de- 
sire existed, 25634, 25636. — Men with large holdings 
in congested districts ought to be induced to move, 
in order that small holdings might be improved, 
25636. — If farm of equal size were offered elsewhere 
and an additional farm for his eldest son such an 
inducement would probably be accepted, 25637. — 'The 
land he left would be most useful to the locality, and 
he would probably work his new farm well, 25638- 
25640. 

In County Roscommon there were over 100,000 
acres of untenanted land, 25642. — Much was bog and 
rock land, but the people were on the rocks and the 
cattle on the plains, 25643. — Amount of untenanted 
land was no guide to amount of land available for 
settlement of small holders, especially in Mayo, or 
in any county where there was heather, bog, or bad 
land ; amount of good land must be the basis, 25645. 
— Holdings of those whoj migrated would make 
economic holdings for those who remained, 25646. — - 
Mr. Finucane’s scheme included, in addition to un- 
tenanted land and non residential holdings, curtail- 
ment of demesnes and of residential holdings not 
worked by the occupier. By the time all these classes 
were dealt with the problem would be satisfactorily 
■solved and industries would have received such a 
stimulus that all would have ways of getting a liv- 
ing, 25649. 

A non-residential holding meant ia holding upon 
which the farmer did not live, but used only as graz- 
ing land, 25651.— An agricultural holding meant a 
farm which had a reasonable proportion under til- 
lage, 25652. — If a farmer had two farms of 100 acres 
•each bought under the Land Acts, but lived on one, 
while keeping both as grazing land, witness would 
define one as residential and the other as non-residen- 
tial, 25654-25660. — If a shanty were built on the 
second farm for son to live on, it would depend on 
how he worked the farm whether it could be called 
residential, 25657-62, 25667. — Non-residential hold- 
ings should first be broken up to see how far they 
would go when divided among congests, 25663.— 
•Great care would have to be observed in order to 
avoid evasion of the law ; a tribunal would have to 
be appointed to discern between what was a genuine 
residential farm and what was not, 25664-5. — Rules 
should be laid down, as that was safer than leaving 
it to the discretion of the tribunal, 25666. 

Mixed farming— tillage and grazing — was the 
proper kind of farming to adopt in Ireland ; pas- 
ture land should be taxed and premiums offered for 
tillage, 25668-9.— It was a strong order for the State 
to dictate to any body of people, 25670. — But if the 
business principle were sound it might be done ; on 
that principle England had instituted war against 
South Africa, 25671-25671a. — In the Irish Parlia- 
ment the rule was that the man who tilled was not 
taxed as much as the man who did not till, and then 

Ireland was more prosperous than now, 25672-3. 

Lands in Roscommon were deteriorating fast for 
want of cultivation, but in Rathcroghan about 
1,000 acres were in the hands of the Congested Dis- 


FITZGIBBON, Mr. J.— continued. 
tricts Board ; this wa6 green, fertile land, very dif- 
ferent from the rest in those parts ; the reason was 
that these particular spots were tilled from time to 
time, while the rest had not been broken up for sixty 
or seventy years, 25675a, 25676. 

Mr. Parnell’s opinion had been that a man should 
pay £20 a year for twenty Irish acres ; witness 
agreed with that, 25682-3. — £10 valuation might be 
taken as a rough standard of division ; generally 
speaking, holdings below that were uneconomic and 
ought to be added to, 25689G1.— In Roscommon 
there was more untenanted land than appeared from 
the return, ias untenanted land was put down as land 
in landlords’ possession and set on the eleven months’ 
system, 25693. — Untenanted land in Roscommon was, 
roughly speaking, sufficient to relieve congestion in 
Roscommon, 25696. — Probably 10,000 cases would 
have to be relieved ; 5,000 would be migrated, leav- 
ing 5,000 to be relieved by 50,000 acres, 25697-8. — 
Though after deducting bog, mountain, and other 
land valued under 2s. 6 d. there were only 47,000 
acres available, leaving land short by 3,000 acres, 
25699-25702. — 'But that would just about relieve Ros- 
common, 25703. 

The estates dealt with in Roscommon by Estates 
Commissioners and Congested Districts Board were 
the O’ Grady, Young, Balfe, Irwin, O’Conor Don, 
M'Diarmuid, and Mrs. Clancy estates, 25707. — Not 
many new holdings had been formed as yet ; Estates 
Commissioners had selected their tenants about 
equally from sons of tenants and migrants from con- 
gested districts, but Congested Districts Board had 
not done much, 25708-9. — About 100 holdings had 
been dealt with, 25711. — It was much easier to divide 
grass land among migrants who came to it than to 
re-arrange holdings of those left behind, 25712-25716. 
— Congested Districts Board was only supposed to 
give land to persons from congested areas, and that 
prevented Board from doing its work as well as it 
otherwise would, 25718. — ‘Witness advocated leaving 
some estates adjoining uneconomic holdings alone 
until Bill was amended, so that they might be as- 
sisted, whether in congested district or not, 25719-20. 
— ‘Congested Districts Board was concerned with pxo- 
viding larger holdings where present ones were too 
small, so that migration of sons did not come directly 
before them, 25725-6. — The only new men to receive 
new holdings before surrendering the old holdings 
were herds, 25727. — ‘Congested Districts Board worked 
admirably, and did not part with estates until they 
had improved them as much as possible. Estates 
Commissioners estimated amount of money necessary 
to expend on estate, and stopped when that was ex- 
hausted, even though slight extra expense might 
greatly improve the estate, 25729. — 'Board’s method 
was unquestionably the right one, 25730. — They were 
not responsible for delays ; there was a great deal of 
unavoidable red tape, 25732. 

When migrants were settled a practical resident 
agricultural instructor ought to be placed in the 
centre of 400 or 500 new holdings created on un- 
tenanted land, with two labourers to assist him to 
cultivate a twenty-five acre holding, working with 
mixed farming according to advice of Agricultural 
Department or Congested Districts Board or County 
Committee, to show people how to till land and work 
it properly ; instruction by lectures did not answer 
the purpose, as many small farmers were not intelli- 
gent enough to understand and carry out instruc- 
tions, 25733. 

If special precautions were not taken ultimately 
a great deal of land would pass into the hands of 
the sons of tenants rather than be held up for the re- 
lief of congestion, 25735.— .Men should be moved 
from the bigger holdings in congested areas on to the 
grass lands; the small people were afraid of higher 
rents, 25738. — The desire for migration to grass lands 
was increasing, 25739. — The grass lands should be 
preserved for the poor of the congested areas, who 
might be willing to migrate to them, 25740-1. — This 
might be done by the public authority charged with 
relieving congestion trying to acquire in advance 
these tracts of land, 25742.— Meanwhile the lands 
were useful, as they allowed people to till their own 
land while grazing their cattle on them, and people 
who heard they were to be granted would have an ac- 
quaintance with them, 25741-3. — Delay would also 
enable Board to make a selection among their candi- 
dates, as the number offering would be larger and of 
a better class, 25744-7. 
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One greet obstacle in. the way of migration was the 
want of turbary ; this could be met by having peat 
industries, 25748-50. — A load of 25 cwt. of com- 
pressed peat could be drawn by one oountry. horse, 
and that would answer the same purpose as five 
loads of peat, 25790. — Another objection was the 
parting with old associations, but that could be met 
by transplanting people from one neighbourhood to 
the same locality as far as possible, 25750. 

The incoming of the migrants was sometimes ob- 
jected to by the people of the neighbourhood, but 
was' usually the result of want of tact and judgment, 
e.g., men on the Rashleigh estate were asked if they 
would .take holdings on the Balfe estate and leave 
their own ; they went down to see the estate without 
any introduction, and the people told them to mind 
their own business ; witness contended that people 
much nearer the Balfe estate, of the same class, 
ought first to be provided for, 25751. — People of the 
same class in a district ought not to be treated worse 
than migrants from a, distance, 25752. — Congested 
Districts Board wanted further powers to take people 
of a poor class, who ought to be scheduled as con- 
gested, and include them as congested, 25755. — Non- 
residential grazing farms should be acquired for the 
purpose of relieving congestion 'and treated in the 
same way as land let on the eleven months’ system, 
25756-7. — Distinction should be drawn between one 
sort of non -residential farm upon which a man de- 
pended for a livelihood and another non-residential 
farm owned by a man who worked his own home 
farm, which was ample for the needs of his liveli- 
hood, 25757. — There should be no hard -and fast rule, 
as discrimination was very difficult, 25758-60. — Wit- 
ness did not think it would be a hardship to take 
away farms from men who lived in the towns, and 
who had farms at some distance not worked as mixed 
farms ; they ought to pass to men who would increase 
the country’s wealth, 25761. — Holders of large graz- 
ing farms were putting up buildings upon their non- 
residential grazing farms as a precautionary mea- 
sure, 25762-4. 

Two authorities in the country dealing with the 
land was not the best method, 25764. — The province 
of Connaught should be dealt with by one body, 
25765. — If the work were handed over to the Con- 
gested Districts Board that body ought to enjoy the 
same powers as the Estates Commissioners, 25766.— 
The Congested Districts Board, from a business point 
of view, were the men of experience, and did their 
work excellently ; they might be strengthened by hav- 
ing at least one man from each county on the Board, 
and in that way make the settlement of Connaught 
a notional one, 25767. — Members might be either 
elected or nominated, 25792-3.— Witness advocated 
handing over Connaught to the Congested Districts 
Board and the other three provinces to the Estates 
Commissioners, as the Board would have as much as 
they could manage in Connaught, 25768-70.— Con- 
gested portions Of Donegal and Kerry could be 
worked by Estates Commissioners, 25769-70. — 
Schemes of migration from other Connaught coun- 
ties into Roscommon should not be tried, as, if 
things . were to work well due regard must be paid 
to the sentiments of the people, 25771-2. — If the 
available grass land in Roscommon were handed over 
to. migrants from other counties it would mean that 
congestion in Roscommon was not relieved, but occu- 
piers Of uneconomic holdings would have to be 
migrated elsewhere, 25773-5. — There was only enough 
land in Roscommon to look after Roscommon conges- 
tion, 25776. 

Congested Districts Board had refused to consider 
purchase of Begley property, because they had had 
trouble with their tenants about migrants, which seemed 
imprudent of them, 25779-80. — Migration and the work 
of the Board had to be carried out with the co-opera- 
tion of the people, and friction should be avoided 
as much as possible, 25781. — Witness was in favour 
of compulsion, 25783. — Migrating a few large tenants 
was more economical than a larger number of small 
ones, 25786.— In Mr. Doran’s report of 117 cases of 
migration only seven or eight were from holdings 
beyond £10 valuation, which showed that the bi-w 
graziers were not migrating, 25787. — The reason pro° 
bably was that the inducements offered by the Board 

were not presented to the larger tenants, 25788. 

Professor Campbell’s statement that the Irish pea- 
sant wished to escape from the land was the state- 
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ment of a 'Scotchman who did not understand the 

conditions, 25789. 

Witness did not agree with evidence given that it 
was not advisable to break up the very best lands. 
25799. — Ireland had gone to decay through not being 
permitted to carve her own joint; three large and sub- 
stantial joints necessary ; number one joint con- 
sisted of all untenanted land in landlord’s hands, 
known as land let on eleven months’ system ; number 
two joint comprised all non-residential holdings over 
£25 valuation, purchased under Act of 1903 or pre- 
vious Acts, or that were held in fee-simple ; number 
three joint consisted of large grass tracts attached to 
demesnes and used as grazing farms, land left to 
owner of mansion being curtailed to what might be 
considered the demesne proper ; demesnes belonging 
to absentee landlords should also be curtailed ; large 
residential holdings hitherto used for grazing pur- 
poses might be cut down to valuation of £100 ; each 
county should then be served with as much of the 
three joints as it contributed, resources of the county 
being exhausted before transfer of migrants from one 
county to another ; great reluctance of peasant to 
leave native county ; less objection to migrants by 
people in bordering counties when it was understood 
that nothing was left for migrant in own county; 
facilities should, be afforded for reclamation of waste 
lands; reservation by the iState for planting pur- 
poses proposed where found unsuitable for tillage; 
scheme suggested should be applied, not only to Con- 
naught, but to the other provinces if a final settle- 
ment were desired ; Ireland rich in resources if de- 
velopment was permitted ; desirable to get rid of the 
idlers and to give the workers a chance ; expense of 
carrying out scheme was the difficulty ; landlords had 
hitherto had the whole of the advantage, with excep- 
tion of £200,000 for the tenants evicted since 1879 ; 
Mr. Boyd’s proposal to pay the same in the case of 
encumbered and unencumbered estates would raise 
landlord’s net income to 5 or 6 per cent., instead of 
3£ per cent. ; reasonable to form an auxiliary fund 
for re-settlement out of the differences between 3J> per 
cent, and the saving in reduction of mortgages, 
25805-7, 25810, 25830, 25834.— Tenants would pay 
the same price whether estates were encumbered or 
unencumbered, 25808-9, 25811, 25833.— In calculating 
landlord's net income tlfe sums paid in mortgages 
ought to be first deducted, so that at the end of the 
transaction the landlord would be in receipt of cash 
which, if invested at 3£ per cent., would leave him 
exactly the same income that he had before ; assum- 
ing that the mortgages were 5 or 6 per cent., the 
income of an encumbered estate would not capi- 
talise at the same amount as the estate of the 
unencumbered landlord ; under existing system 
capitalisation took place upon the gross amount, 
and encumbered estates were not inquired into ; in- 
quiry necessary in view of a compulsory scheme ; one 
system should be 'applicable both to voluntary and 
compulsory sales, 25812-32. 

No danger of monotony in size of holdings under 
witness’s scheme of taking non-residential holdings 
of over £25 valuation, 25833-6.— Tillage farms should 
be excluded from operation of compulsory purchase 
m cases where 20 per cent, of total area was worked 
as tillage, 25836-40. 

'Compulsory purchase should be extended to tenant 
purchasers under the Act of 1903, 25841-2.— Many 
tenants signed agreements out of court and obtained 
false qualifications for purchase under the Ashbourne 
Act; a. tenant-right had been created which was 
never contemplated either by the Act of 1881 or by 
any of the Purchase Acts, 25843-4.— Difficulty of 
dealing with the lands increased ; necessary to buy 
interest of a man who was in possession of 
the farm without paying for it, and also to 
pay off amount that farm was sold at, 25845— Wit- 
ness was speaking of tenanted land ; compulsion 
would probably be needed in cases where the double 
interest existed, 25845-6. --Same tiring applied in 
many instances to tenant purchaser under Act of 
1903, and therefore he should be also subjected to 
compulsory purchase, 25847-9.— No breach of Parlia- 
mentary faith in breaking of covenant, which 
never ought to have been made ; compensation 
proposed by purchase of tenant-right which had been 
created and which did not previously exist, 25850- 
86/. Authority to settle amount of compensation 
would probably be appointed by the State, 25855-7. 
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—Questionable whether Land Commission should ac- 
cept agreement settled out of court as coming within 
provisions of Act as to fixing of fair rents, 25865. 

More land fetching twenty years’ purchase sold 
under the Ashbourne Act than of the poorer 
land ; avoidance of tenants who would not give more 
•than fourteen or fifteen years’ purchase, 25865-6. — 

Advantage to tenants as well as to landlords, 
25868-9. — Purchase of land 'by men to whom the Ash- 
bourne Act was never intended to apply, such as the 
O’Gonor Don, 25869. — Effect of the Act was to in- 
troduce the class of tenant to which objection was 
taken, 25870-3. — Land sold under the Ashbourne Act 
<at twenty years’ purchase was cheaper than the 
class of land for which tenants were willing to pay 
eighteen years’ purchase, tactics of leading off with 
a very high price adopted, twenty years’ purchase 
gladly given on hearing that Kildare was giving 
twenty-five to twenty-seven years’ purchase, 25874-5. 
— Witness agreed with Mr. Parnell’s opinion on the 
sort of land requisite to carry out a migration scheme, 
land worth £1 an acre as rent, or £17 an acre at 
seventeen years’ purchase, twenty years’ purchase 
being required under compulsory expropriation, 25876- 
7. — Carlow and Roscommon were very different coun- 
ties, great number of agriculturists in Carlow, but 
that was not the class of tenant to which witness was 
referring, 25877a-9. 


Compulsory purchase should be applied to grass 
land in cases where negotiations could not be other- 
wise carried out, 25880. — There was a difference of 
opinion as to whether it should be applied to fatten- 
ing land as Well as to store cattle land ; Professor 
Campbell’s opinion that no class of land was too 
good for tillage, 25881. — Meath graziers’ opinion in 
favour of a system of mixed farming 6f the future, 
25882.— Good cattle to be found on good land and 
poor cattle on poor land, plenty of poor land in Con- 
naught ; necessary to send cattle to Meath to be 
fattened, 25883-5. 

If all the fattening lands were taken away, cattle 
could be fattened at home ; small farmers not able 
to do so at present, but no reason why they should 
not ; proposed in Mr. Doran’s scheme that farm 
stations for demonstrating how cattle could be stall- 
fed in winter should be placed in centres among 400 
or 500 farms of twenty-five, thirty, and fifty-acre 
class, 25885-86.4. — The people had always been on 
bad land and the cattle on the plains, but if the 
people were placed on good land the difference would 
soon be visible; m village near Castlerea with holdings 
from nine to twenty acres on good land, prosperity 
ot people visible, 25887-8. — Witness thought that good 
land could be profitably broken up, 25889.— Not much 
untenanted land in Roscommon which was too poor 
to be broken up, although most of it was suitable for 
cattle and sheep, 25890-2. — Large amount of land in 
Roscommon which had hitherto been flooded but 
which soon would be productive land owing to drain- 
age operations of 'Congested Districts Board, 25892. 

No land in Roscommon to witness’s knowledge that 
was suitable for sheep only, but there was a class 
of land with verv little soil and with a stiff clay at 
the bottom, 25891.— Good deal of land in Ros- 
common held under grass ; quantity of grass 
c i n C n 0 ? mlng ,, lnto ma . rket > purchasers under Act. 
ot 1903 selling their interest, farm of 250 
£'£.% of .g rass to -be offered for sale by auction, 
25893. Owner died, but Act of 1903 gave perfect 
freedom to an annuity payer to sell farm by auction, 
farm spld subject to the annuity, 25893-8.— No op- 
portunity should be lost by the State of securing land 
brought into the market; evil of not making pro- 
3"® foi- pm-ohase illustrated by sale of a farm 
of about 150 statute acres ; small holders round the 
W*+ had ^ ? s an accommodation farm ; farm 
Pe °i 3le b y. deceit Poetised at auction sale, 
mother of widow of owner acting as agent for a 
butcher at Ballinasloe, disturbances followed, result- 
orSq™ pr S‘' onS ; - but “° conviction, 25893, 
25898-904, 25976-9.— Price at which the farm was 
|old 25905 held under tenure Sealed 

£60 th b,>t A p lb ° Ur m A ff’ anmut y Payable was about 
a ° r considerate amount had been paid off • 
advance by the .State was possibly £1.500, purchase 

— P?rm been 1 f adS ab ° Ut ten years a S°' 25906-16. 
Farm was of greater value at time of sale than 
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when bought, but value of untenanted land had nob 
increased, farm in question was one of the best in 
County of Roscommon, 25917-26. 

Estates Commissioners and Congested Districts 
Board ought to .be provided with funds for purchase 
of land, instance of sale of a farm of 300 acres 
which witness was obliged to purchase for £3,700 
to prevent lands passing into unfriendly hands ; 
witness sold farm to Estates Commissioners! and 
received 3£ per cent, on the money advanced, no 
loss, but no gain, on transaction, 25926a-33, 25935-8. 
— ‘Nine families were settled on the farm with about 
twenty Irish acres each, 25934. — Tenants were sons 
of tenant-farmers whose holdings did not exceed £5 
valuation, exactly the class of men to be planted 
where new men were required, 25938. — Reluctance of 
people to leave their own homes was extraordinary, 
25939. — Financial position of all small holders: all 
had savings, the lowest being £50, one man was 
married and had lived on less than an acre, wife 
kept fowls, and they had a couple of cows, and 
grazed them on the grazing land adjoining their 
holding, 25941-7. 

New holdings were made of different sizes accord- 
ing to quality of land, Estates .Commissioners divi- 
ded the holdings, but witness selected the tenants, 
25948-9.— Witness bought farm for less than Estates 
Commissioners were prepared to give, and was 
anxious that it should be sold at their previous 
figure, but they simply took over estate at such an 
amount as enabled them to lay out £200 for making 
of a new road, and to give £30 each to the tenants 
to assist in building of houses and erection of fences, 
25950. — Estate was bought in July, 1906, and was 
taken over from witness in February, 1907, 25951-6. 
—Houses were not put up yet, tenants were engaged 
in making fences, 25957. — They lived two or three 
miles away in a congested village near Donamon, 
25958. — All unmarried except one, but they had 
brothers .able to help, 25959-60. 

The £30 grant would represent a house worth 
£1001; Estates Commissioners Satisfied with good 
thatched houses, 25962-3. 

The tenants would be able to marry wives with 
fortunes of £150 or £200 each, 25961. — 'They were 
returned Americans who brought back savings, 
25965-8. — Witness would like to stop the going to 
America and prevent the dreadful scenes at railway 
stations if the land wos good and redistributed 
among the people the daughters could be provided 
with marriage portions Without going abroad, 25971-3. 
— Widower looking out for a wife during the Ros- 
common marrying season told witness he would rather 
have a “home-made” girl, 25973-5. — Inquiries into 
deposits in savings banks would show that the money 
had been largely earned abroad, 25980. 

Compulsory powers were often required in cases 
of tenanted land, and were as essential as in pur- 
chase of untenanted land ; witness knew of three 
poor estates in Castlerea Union which ought to be 
treated simultaneously with others purchased in same 
neighbourhood ; if not, drainage on both sets of 
estates would have to be left undone or else Con- 
gested Districts Board would be obliged to drain 
the estate which had not been purchased, 25980. — • 
The three estates were the Brabazon, Wills-Sandford, 
and the Worthington, 25980. — The estates men- 
tioned were unpurchased and were in scheduled areas ; 
possibly if landlords were now approached they 
might realise that it was desirable to sell ; there were 
also several other small estates unpurchased, 25981.— 
No landlord in Ireland had .absolutely refused to 
sell, it was a question of price ; before deciding that 
compulsion was necessary, it ought to be possible to 
show that price asked was so prohibitive that it 
amounted to a refusal to sell ; compulsion could 
then be applied, and the price fixed could be the 
same as that fixed for a similar class of estates, 
25982-4, 26016. 

Over two years ago tenants desired to buy the 
Wills-Sandford estate through the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, 25985-7.— Mr. Wills-Sandford asked 
Congested Districts Board whether they would buy an 
estate, later he stated his price as representing his 
net income, and gave permission to inspect the estate 
if it was first purchased, but not otherwise, 25988-97. 
—Witness advised tenants to go into Land .Courts 
e 2 
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and get their rents reduced, which they did, so 
that existing net income did not correspond to net 
income on which he wanted to sell his estate, 25998-9. 
— Witness did not know whether Mr. Wills-Sandford 
had been asked to show his estate books or state his 
net income, 26000-4.— Part of witness’s infor- 
mation had been obtained from a statement by 
the member for the division at a public meet- 
ing, he had also seen a copy of Mr. Wills- 
Sandford’s letter to Congested Districts Board, 
26005-6. — 'Price asked for .Sandford estate was twenty- 
one and a half years’ purchase on existing rents, 
only the portion of the estate in which Mr. Wills- 
Sandford had a life interest was concerned, 26007. — 
No sale of the estate had taken place, 26008. 

Only way in which net income could be- ascer- 
tained was by an examination of the estate books, 
negotiations would be in an advanced stage if that 
were done, but witness was not acquainted with the 
formalities between vendors and ^Congested Districts 
Board, 26009-13. — Land purchase would be consider- 
ably expedited if landlords were willing to submit 
estate books in connection with negotiations ; tenants 
would be willing to satisfy reasonable demands, 26014- 
5. — Witness was not aware that the Land Conference 
defined net income as second term rents or its equiva- 
lent less 10 per cent, reduction, without reference to 
estate books, 26022-3. 

No landlord had absolutely refused to sell property, 
but the remark did not apply to untenanted grazing 
land, 26016-9. — Attempts made by some landlords to 
divide untenanted grazing land prior to approaching 
Estates Commissioners or Congested Districts Board, 
practice of selling ten or fifteen acre-holdings to 
highest bidder ought to be discountenanced, 26020. — 
Best procedure was to sell untenanted portion and 
unoccupied portion as one transaction, 26021. 

Strong recommendation to Estates Commissioners 
and Congested Distracts Board to secure all un- 
tenanted land offered at a reasonable price, 26025, 
26103, 26106. — Most desirable farm of 700 or 800 
acres within two miles of Castlerea, negotiations 
stopped pending Report of Commission, in order to 
see who was going to be uppermost; the Government 
agency was responsible for the rupture of negotia- 
tions, but the land ought to be obtained, easy to 
settle afterwards who was to deal with it, 26025-34. 

If Congested Districts Board were compelled to 
buy large tracts of untenanted land and were to hold 
it for five or ten years, it could be usefully employed 
and the people would show no great discontent, 
knowing that the land would eventually be theirs, 
26034-8. — The people would not be contented if the 
lands were held for the avowed purpose of putting 
on them migrants from other counties, 26039t — 
Claims of Roscommon people should be first con- 
sidered, but if there were not a sufficient number of 
migrants in Roscommon there would be objections 
to migrants from other counties setting aside claims 
of sons of tenants, 26042-3. — Congested Districts 
Board would not have the land in their hands for 
anything like ten years ; once the class of people in 
Roscommon who ought to be helped to the land had 
been provided for, objection to migration from other 
counties would be removed, 26053. 

If Congested Districts Board were strengthened 
and made a national body rather than a local one, 
all objections could be got over, in the interests of the 
tenants whom it was desired to serve, 26054.— Desir- 
able to hold part of the land for a certain number of 
years, planting would go on from time to time after 
claims of local people had been considered, 26056-60. 
— Admission that the land would have to be held in 
Roscommon did not imply that there was an insuffi- 
cient number of congests ; not enough machinery to 
carve up entire countv of Roscommon all at once, 
26061-3. — Question of what was to be done with the 
land held for several years would be best left to the 
body entrusted with the entire solving of the ques- 
tion; a certain amount of discretionary power would 
be necessary, 26066-71. — More popular for Congested 
Districts Board to divide land amongst sons of 
tenants than to hold it until suitable migrants were 
found ; probably Congested Districts Board would 
have to run counter to strong feeling in the district 
if they pursued any other policy, 26072-74. — Also a 
question which would be better left to the body who 
was to carry out the scheme ; witness desired that 
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Ireland should be allowed to carve her own joints,, 
but he had said as much as was prudent at existing 
stage in working out of problem, 20074-8. — No land in 
Roscommon should be given to anybody outside until 
it was certain that there was no son of a tenant or 
migrant who wanted the land, 26079-80. — First, the 
suitable heads of families should be satisfied, but wit- 
ness was not prepared to go into particulars of what 
should be done nexh, 26082-7. — There would 

possibly be some surplus land for division 

in Roscommon after satisfying suitable congests,, 
any amount of unreclaimed land which tenants- 
would be glad to convert into economic holdings ; 
considerable feeling against migration, 26088-9. — 
Means of mitigating the feeling by placing responsi- 
bility upon several men in each county, selected by the 
Council, but not necessarily members ; strong man in 
his own locality would be a suitable person, 26081, 
26090-2. — There should not be any difference between 
one county and another, but people in one parish 
would sometimes object even to migrants from another 
parish ; settlement of unit for migration should be 
left to the authority, 26093-9. — Sons of large farmers- 
were not included in the description “ sons of tenants,” 
26100-2. — Witness had already outlined the machinery 
to be applied to lands acquired with State money, 
but was not prepared to indicate exact methods,, 
26104-12. 

Relief of congestion was only part of the problem ; 
the great question in Ireland was the cultivation of 
lands at present not thoroughly worked, and creation 
of a peasantry on plains from which forefathers were 
evicted, 26113, 26134. — Great care should be exercised 
in selecting a suitable class of men, and, other things; 
being equal, heads of families should first be relieved, 
26113-4. — Migrants from Donegal would never come to* 
Roscommon, so witness felt safe in not making any 
objection; there might be objection to migrants from 
Galway or Mayo, but it could be overcome, 26115-7. 

Negotiations called the Kilmainham Treaty ended 
in release of prisoners through an arrangement to 
have Arrears Act of 1882 brought in; other negotia- 
tions took place between witness and a large land 
agent of Radical-Tory type belonging to County Ros- 
common; to him and to Mr. Crosbie belonged the- 
credit for conceiving the idea of the Land Conference- 
in 1902 ; Land Conference would never have takeia 
place but for Lord Dudley’s idea that Ireland should 
be governed according to Irish ideas, and Sir Antony 
MacDonnell’s appointment, 26121. — If Mr. Wyndham. 
was also entitled to a share of the credit, witness 
would gladly concede it, 26122-3. — Witness re- 
presented not only interests of tenant-farmers, 
but everyone belonging to his organisation, ire 
proposing the scheme in restoring the land to the 
people ; Mr. Boyd represented a narrow-minded rem- 
nant that was daily getting smaller; witness’s advice 
to them was to throw fin their lot with the rest, and 
take a share in creating their country’s prosperity, 
26123. 

Existing Commission was a fair sample of Eng-- 
land’s best disposition towards Ireland, appointed for 
the purpose of finding out what was wrong, 26123, 
26178. — Sir John Colomb had probably been selected 
for his moderating influence, and Mr. Bryce was very 
anxious to befriend Ireland, 26123. — Existing popu- 
lation of Ireland a little more than four 
millions, and present conditions might be attri- 
buted to loss of more than half the population, and 
that half to a great extent the manhood of the 
country ; only means of reversing the process was by 
selecting the best men and planting them on fertile 
soil, 26124. — Sir Antony MacDonnell was most 
anxious to serve his country, but his long absence had 
placed him under considerable disadvantage, his; 
Indian experience rendering it difficult for him to* 
adapt his ideas to the circumstances of his own: 
country, 26124-5, 26380. 

Any good in the laws made for Ireland was gene- 
rally lost in administration, 26126, 26178. — There were- 
men in Ireland who had made statements before the 
Commission to which witness took exception ; Sir 
Horace Plunkett, who had advised caution, was an 
able, nice gentleman, well-meaning, but a good deal 
out of the country; ability and education were not 
necessary for the understanding of the question ; wit- 
ness had been selected to give evidence because he had 1 
been through the whole campaign, from 1879 up to* 
the present, and understood the question thoroughly, 
26126. 6 
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Every holder of an uneconomic holding was not 
suitable for successful working of a farm in new 
country ; about one in five would be the proportion 
for some time ; the remaining four might be divided 
into two classes — two who do not wish to leave their 
holdings, and two who would probably be a failure 
if transplanted, such as an old couple whose children 
were settled elsewhere; the strongest should be the 
one to be transplanted, and his holding could be 
divided among the four left ; the condition of the 
one would be materially improved and of the four 
improved somewhat ; the four holdings could be ren- 
dered economic by adding the reclaimed land adjoin- 
ing, 26134-8. 

Witness had given evidence before the Commission 
on Distress for Want of Employment, in reference to 
the numbers who yearly left Castlerea Union in order 
to seek employment in England, 26139-42. — Statistics 
given referred to 1895 : 885 labourers, 20 holders of 
land of 5 acres, 87 holders of 10 acres, 56 holders of 
15 acres, 24 holders of 20 acres, 5 holders of 25 acres, 

6 holders of 30 acres, and 4 holders of 40 acres ; total 
of 1,087 males leaving -Castlerea Union ; 283 belonging 
to Mayo, but in Castlerea Union, also left Castlerea 
Station, 26142. — Figures were taken from Parlia- 
mentary Returns for 1895, 26142. — In many cases 
people were too poor to pay travelling expenses to 
England; obliged to pawn coats, and to depend on 
shopkeepers to give their families credit until they 
could send help from England; not always successful 
in finding employment in England ; a bad season 
meant great loss and disappointment; poverty caused 
by want of sufficient employment at home and from 
want of any employment, 26142. In the case of 
holders of 40 acres, 3’ of those would be unreclaimed 
land ; poverty was chronic owing to poverty of soil, 
small size of holdings, and excess of population over 
what the land could bear ; also to want of employ- 
ment, 26142. — Employment might be provided by 
Congested Districts Board, 26142. — Congested Dis- 
tricts Board very useful ; unfortunately powers were 
very limited ; suggestion that power should be en- 
larged and area of operations extended ; Board 
should especially devote itself to reclamation 
and drainage of waste land, 26142. — Migration 
Department of the Board had been so successful 
that witness advocated a large extension of its 
operations, transfer of people from districts where 
land was inferior and holdings were small to the 
large unpopulated districts ; for instance, in case 
of 20 tenants with five acres each, if ten tenants 
were transferred and five acres each added to the other 
acres, condition of the people would be improved ; 
purchase of pasture land by Congested Districts 
Board whenever offered, proposed and sale in fifteen- 
acre lots to industrious tenants, 26142. — Where 
tenants were located on good ground there was rare-ly 
such poverty as where the land was poor and the 
rents small. Working of the Ffrench Estate had 
been very successful ; holdings were increased and 
in some cases tenants were transferred, 26142. — 
Statistics of migration given relating to Castlerea 
Union were not only applicable to neighbouring 
unions, but the figures were in some, cases larger. 
Migrants when at home cultivated their own little 
holdings ; they had practically nothing to do ; if it 
were possible to get only half the wages at home 
they would not go to England ; idleness was practi- 
cally compulsory, holdings too small to permit of 
continual employment, and capital was small. 
Women often cultivated the holdings while the men 
were in England. Labour of migrants to Esgland 
mostly confined to agricultural operations ; there 
might be isolated cases of employment at gas-works 
or docks, but it was rare. Very small proportion 
of men stayed behind when it was time to 
return home — possibly one in three, 26142. — 
There was no particular means of conveying : n- 
formation that work was obtainable ; sometimes far- 
mers in England wrote or sent travelling expenses, 
but in most cases the men simply risked it ; vastly 
preferable to keep the men at home, but if they must 
go elsewhere to seek employment reliable information 
would be useful, 26142. 

Witness was aware that Connemara men were not 
suitable for migration, 26143. — They had not been 
accustomed to work agricultural holdings, 26170-4. — 
If the fishing could not be improved it would lie 


FITZGIBBON, Mr. J. — continued. 

desirable to try and create an industry, 26144. — 
Hosiery industry had been most successful, one fao- 
tory in Newtownards began with eight, and 
now had 500 employees, 26144. — Secret of success 
was to get hold of the right man, no use without, 
26146-7. — Flimsy excuse for not starting industries 
to say that animosity would be aroused against 
enterprises started with State capital, 26148-52. — 
Witness did not believe in St ate- aided industries, 
and would rather that Ireland was allowed to rest 
on her own resources, 26152. — Industries should be 
started if the one man could be found, and if ho 
found that capital was necessary then the State 
might make an advance, but it would not do for the 
State to work the business itself, 26154-61. — 
Prosperous industries existing by means of private 
capital should not be interfered with ; State aid 
warrantable only in absence of such industries or 
where there was no chance of injurious competition ; 
not much danger, very often there were not the best 
men in a State-aided factory, 26162-9. 

Test of suitability for migration was sobriety, 
industry, thrift, and capability, 26173-4. — Ire- 
land was entitled to carve her joints according 
to her own views ; if it was done according 
to English views, it would unquestionably make 
hash of them, 26178, 26259-60. — Finding of 

Commission would be a half measure, due to 
the fact of having timorous men on the Com- 
mission ; question required to be settled by capable 
men, ,and certain members of the 'Commission were 
trying to have an incapable body appointed, 26180-2. 
— 'Necessity of providing the thi-ee joints already de- 
tailed by witness ; the parting between present 
owners and their lands would be sad, but not so sad 
as the partings at railway stations between emigrants 
and their parents; if there was to be a row, better 
to have it >at once instead of keeping it simmering 
for the next twenty-seven years as it had been since 
the Act of 1881, 26184-6. 

Witness’s views with regard to migration were 
exactly the same as they had been 11 years pre- 
viously, his evidence given before the Commission 
was similar to that given before the 'Commission on 
Distress fi-om Want of Employment, 26191-5. — 
Not desirable to have an amalgamation of the Es- 
tates Commissioners and Congested Districts Board, 
they should do the same work but not in the same 
provinces, and the work ought not to overlap, 26196. 
— -If uniformity of price was to be the rule, it was 
necessary for one body to deal with one district ; 
Estates 'Commissioners purchased the Balfe estate, 
and 'Congested Districts Beard bought adjoining es- 
tate at a lower price; tenants on Balfe estate got 
better value than on the other estate, the rents were 
less than the others, 26118. — Also at Ballinagar, two 
adjoining estates had been bought by the two bodies, 
and there was the same difference in price as be- 
tween prices paid for the Clancy and Balfe estates, 
value of land to be offered by 'Congested Districts 
Board being much the better, 26198. 

Donegal, Cork, and Kerry were not in Connaught, 
but they were Connaught counties for the purpose of 
defining the congested area, 26200-3. — Congested 
Districts Board should have the same powers 
and privileges in dealing with land as tlio 
Estates .Commissioners, such as the privilege of deal- 
ing with evicted tenants ; friction had occurred be- 
tween the two bodies over the grants to evicted 
tenants on the De Freyne estate, 26203-6. — 

Connaught counties and other congested counties 
should be worked exclusively by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, the Estates Commissioners doing 
similar work in the other three provinces, 26207. — 
Congested Districts Board should retain purchase 
powers over all the scheduled areas in Connaught, 
and also over all the non-scheduled part of any 
county within which there were scheduled areas, 
26209-12. — 'Congested Districts Board should do the 
entire work in Connaught and Donegal, and leave 
Kerry and Cork to the Estates Commissioners, 26214-7, 
26229. — Witness was not prepared to say how the s con- 
gests in Donegal, Cork, Kerry, and Clare were to be 
dealt with, 26218-23, 26227-8. — Congested Districts 
Board and Estates Commissioners should have 
similar powers in dealing with congestion, 26230-3. — 
Witness did not suggest uniformity of treatment 
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in Connaught, Cork, and Kerry, he would deal with 

circumstances according to requirements, 26235. 

The three Departments, Congested Districts Board, 
Estates Commissioners, and Department of Agricul- 
ture, should have a common meeting place and be at 
each others’ disposal in the way of information, and 
supply of surplus land, 26208, 26236. 

Meeting place of Congested Districts Board might 
from time to time be in the counties where they were 
operating, lack of continuous supervision placed 
direction of the machinery in the hands of officials of 
the Board, 26238-43. — There were some members 
of Congested Districts Board who had never 
seen a congested district, one at any rate who had 
only taken a motor tour ; everyone had confidence in 
the Board so long as Mr. Doran took part, he was 
capable and sympathetic, and had lived all his life 
among the class of people it was desired to help, 26244- 
50. Continuous supervision was most essential ; greater 
supervision and increased funds would 'be needed 
under the new arrangement ; most imprudent to 
transfer officials of 'Congested Districts Board to 
Estates Commissioners, 26252.— Success of work- 
ing of Congested Districts Board depended upon 
its constitution; if Congested Districts Board 
were done away with at present it would be 
giving the credit to those who had done the work 
to those who came in at the twelfth hour ; it was 
necessary to retain men who had the confidence of 
the people and who could put down any 
trouble or friction, 26253.— United Irish League 
was decidedly in favour of retention of Con- 
gested Districts Board, 26254, 26259.— Witness's 
scheme would require more constant attention upon 
part of Board than was at present given, one day a 
week was sufficient, present satisfactory constitution 
of Board might not always exist, but there were 
plenty of the same class of men in reserve, 26255-7. — 
Nothing had happened in relation to transactions 
of Congested Districts Board that would justify 
Parliament in objecting to its retention or to pos- 
session of such great powers by an irresponsible 
body, 26258. 

Department of Agriculture ought to be in every 
province at the initial stages of the new homes; 
the Department had not done exactly the same class 
of work as Congested Districts Board, but it ought 
to have a certain amount of work laid out for itself, 
26261-2, 26264. — Witness was in favour of principle 
of the Department, but was not satisfied with senti- 
ment of individual members ; Sir H. Plunkett was 
a little sensitive, and Professor 'Campbell said things 
incautiously, 26263. 

Desirability of assisting town tenants connected 
with rural districts to acquire their houses and 
plots, the State taking the precaution that their 
advances were properly secured, 26266-73. 

One cause why migrants were reluctant to move 
from districts where there was plenty of fuel was 
that in other districts fuel was scarce ; establishment 
of compressed peat industry, proposed so that one 
load would be equivalent to five loads of uncom- 
pressed peat, 26274, 26285-7.— 'Congested Districts 
Board were considering the matter, and were simply 
waiting for the latest invention ; industry had 
already passed beyond the experimental stage, wit- 
ness understood it was working in Maryborough, 
26275-82. — Another objection to removing was the 
high price of land in non-congested districts, the 
smaller the amount of land the new tenant save up 
t“e higher the rent of the new holding, 26282 
Compressed peat industry ought to be carried out 
in all its details ; Congested Districts Board could 
retain a certain amount of turbary end start an 
industry to supply compressed peat to estates on 
which there was no turbary, 26283-4, 26288-9. 26293 
-Compressed peat sold at about 10s. a ton, industry 
would pay, and it would supply , a want where fuel 
was scarce, trade contemplated for local purposes 
but any surplus might be exported, 26290-2 
Two useful purposes would be served, fuel would 
be supplied where it was scarce, and employment 
would be given ; surplus land, after meeting require- 
ments of tenants, varied on the various estates, Con- 
gested Districts Board were buying all the bogs they 
could, 26293-5.— ‘Profit of industry should be ©are 
marked for local expenditure if. necessary, and should 
be dealt with by 'Congested Districts Board, 26298. 


FITZGIBBON, Mr. J. — continued. 

Congested Districts Board ought to initiate indus- 
tries for people in position described if there were 
not much risk of loss, 26296-7. 

Absence of turbary was an obstacle which prevented 
desirable tenants removing from congested districts, 
establishment of peat compressing industry would be 
an inducement, 26299-301. 

Areas otherwise suitable for purchase need not be 
rejected on account of distance of turbary ; witness 
knew of prosperous small holdings, comfort due to 
good land, although tenants had to travel four or 
five miles for the turbary, 26301. 

Value of land for grazing purposes was the same 
whether near a turf bog or not, not as valuable to 
the small farmer on area distant from turf, 26303. 

Willingness to migrate was increasing very much. 
Board was keeping the people back in order 
to have the pick of the tenants, 26303.— Witness 
was not in favour of compulsory migration ; 
there was a great willingness, but they all 
looked for the nearest point to that they were pro- 
posing to leave, 26305 -9. — 'Suitable migrant on a 
thirty -acre farm in Roscommon could make it pro- 
fitable in the following way : the more tillage the 
better, large tracts of land in Roscommon had not 
been broken up for 100 years ; feeding qualities of 
the land were under 30 per cent, of what they were 
thirty years ago, 26310. 

By tillage, witness meant growing of feeding stuffs 
for cattle, 26311. 

Ten acres of the farm should be tilled if possible, 
and produce should be consumed on the farm in 
feeding cattle, pigs, etc. ; farmer should grow his 
own corn and get as much as lie possibly could for 
his stock and family out of the land, 26312. 

Potatoes, turnips, and mangolds could be grown, 
also wheat where the land was suitable, 26313-4. — 
Very few farmers in Roscommon grew wheat, wit- 
ness knew of one successful holding worked on the 
lines described, 26315.— Fruit might be added to the 
other crops, but not tobacco, crops grown should be 
either for farmers’ own use or for use of their horses 
and cattle, 26316-9. — Barley was sometimes grown, 
generally near distilleries, not of much use in Ros- 
common, 26320. 

Witness’s statement that Connemara men should 
not be migrated was based upon the evidence of those 
who knew them intimately ; if it were possible to 
find in Connemara men of a suitable class, witness 
would be quite willing that they should come to 
Roscommon, and they would be helped if any of the 
joint was to spare, but witness was not willing that 
they should have a preference over the sons of 
tenants in Roscommon, 26323-47.— A certain class 
of tenants was meant, the sons of men who would 
facilitate migration by giving up or inducing their 
fathers to give up their old holding, 26352.— 
hot possible to lay down hard and fast rules on 
the question, better to leave it to whatever authority 
was to carry out the scheme, 26353-5. 

Two out of every five holdings at present un- 
economic could be made economic by a system of 
drainage and reclamation, 26358. — Large amount of 
land in some districts suited for no other purpose 
than planting trees ; it was too poor for tillage, 
but re-afiorestation would provide employment and 
perhaps change the climate, 26359-60.— Bogland was 
useful for tillage when drained and reclaimed, but 
t ae land described could scarcely be made crop pro- 
ducing, 26360-1.— Proposal was limited to land held 
by large graziers let at a very low rate, 26365-8.— 
Large tracts of land of the kind spoken of had 
already been purchased by Estates 'Commissioners or 
Congested Districts Board, witness knew of an area 
of land in Roscommon which the owner would be 
glad to sell for any purpose and which would be 
useful for planting, 26369-74. 

Rent of the farm which witness had mentioned as 
being put up for auction must have been about 
£100 a year, annuity was about £80, 26376.— 
Doctrine of the land for the people was a universal 
gospel, and witness hoped that object of the Com- 
mission was finally to settle the question ; there was 
no difficulty to those who knew, but it would not do 
to rob Peter to pay, Paul, as Sir Antony MacDonnell 
had proposed to do in taking a bit out . of Roscom- 
mon to give it to Mayo, 26380.— Object of amalgam 
mating Congested Districts Board and Estates Corn- 
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missioners was to settle the question quickly, hut 
the question could not be settled in a hurry, it 
required the greatest care and "attention and sym- 
pathetic officials were needed. — Congested Districts 
Board had done well ; Estates Commissioners had 
gone over much more ground, but their work was 
different, it was simply distributing holdings, 26380. 

Difficulty arose with estates like the De Freyne 
estate, where holdings were held on the rundale 
system, one field belonging to one man and the next 
field belonging to a neighbour; work of Congested 
Districts Board was to place holdings together, im- 
prove houses, carry out drainage, etc. ; amalgama- 
tion with Congested Districts Board and Estates 
Commissioners at the present juncture would be 
giving the credit of the Board’s work to a new set 
of men, work of the Board was evidence of what 
could be done by any Beard in Ireland having the 
confidence of the people ; presence of Dr. O’Donnell 
and Father Denis O’Hara on the Board was of itself 
sufficient to inspire the people with confidence ; co- 
ordination between the two Departments was neces- 
sary, but overlapping was undesirable; with similar 
powers, each Department should deal with different 
parts of the country; alteration of constitution of 
Congested Districts Board would be against the wish 
of the people for whom it was intended. Caution in 
dealing out one joint at a time would probably de- 
stroy success of scheme outlined by witness, result 
would be the same as on the Dillon estate, one set of 
congests would be helped and another set left un- 
heJped. YV itness was anxious to keep the young men in 
the country and to prevent the terrible partings at 
railway stations between emigrants and their parents, 
the one hope being that of being able to return soon ; 
witney had a book containing names of men living 
abroad who had saved money and were anxious to 
return home, there were also names of those who by 
,a s ^ ry at •* l0me ^ad accumulated from 

±.1UU to £.200, these were the men who should be 
planted on the land. Sole cause for regret 
m connection with Congested Districts Board was 
that they had not much greater powers and much 
more money ; if number one joint only was supplied 
ft?* W0 £ ld g , ive U P a11 h°P e of ever getting 
land; from British point of view desirable to have 


to Ireland not to teach but to learn, and witness ad- 
vised the Commission to do the same, 26380. 


MULLENS, Mr. J. A. 

Bank of England had only one firm of stockbrokers, 
22336. — Highest class of trustee securities were Con- 
sols, which stand at 86, yielding £2 18s.; other 
Government Stocks, such as Transvaal 3 per Cent, 
and Guaranteed 2| per Cent. Irish Stock, at about 
87 ; other trustee securities were English Rail- 
way Debenture Stocks, yielding Z> 4 to 31 per 
cent., Indian Government and Railway Stocks, and 
English Railway Stocks, 3£ per cent., also Colonial 
Stock’- 31 per cent., 22338-9. — Above-mentioned not 
22340 but a N° wed under Trustee Act, 

No security as good as English Government Stock- 
22344. — Colonial Stock included Crown Colony Stock, 
22345, which is not absolutely guaranteed, ' 22345a’. 

Investments authorised under Section 31 'of Act of 
1903 included securities not allowed under Trustee Act, 
22346, 22348. — Including out-of-the-way Irish securi- 
ties, such as Baronial Guaranteed Railway Stocks 
22350-1.— Amount of such stock very small, 22351-5’, 
22375-6. — Average return on securities under section 
ran up nearly to 4 per cent., 22356, 22359, 22362.— As 
a matter of fact, only trustee securities had been al- 
lowed up to the present, 22346.— Because there was a 
veto, 22349.— English Railway Ordinary Stock hardly 
desirable for trustee investment, because income was 
oo™r d o£,'™ P£ 0fits 0f the year and must fluctuate, 
22346, 22400.— Return, per cent., might reach 41 per 
cent., 22347.— Summing up, first class of securities 
g-fo ab ° Ut 3 P er cent ’> 22357.— Second class, 3* to 31, 
S' „ untles under section 51 nearly 4 per cent., 
22359.— No difficulty in getting five to’ ten' 
millions of Class No. 2 Stock, 22360-1.— Foreign 
Railways not included in section 51, 22365. Nor 
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allowed under Trustee Act, 22366. — Nor Colonial 
Railway Stock, 22367-9. — Some Colonial and Foreign 
Railways quite good, 22370. 

Trustees could go outside Trustee Act only with 
•approval of Public Trustee, 22371-3.— People invested 
in No. 1 Stock partly because it was more easily 
realisable, partly because many old people preferred 
Consols, 22377. — Fluctuations no greater in Class 
2 than in Class 1, 22378. — Cheaper to invest 
in Consols, 22379. — Average yield of typical 
trustee securities other than Government Stock : 
1901, £3 0s. 8 d. ; 1902, £3 Is. 0 d. ; 1903, 

£3 3s. 4 d . ; 1904, £3 6s. 5 d . ; 1905, £3 2s. 9 d. ; 1906, 
£3 4s. 10d., 22380-1, 

All first-class securities fell during 1904, owing to 
Russian war, 22381-3. — At present first-class securi- 
ties were about the lowest on record, 22385.— Yielding 
about £3 7s. 6 d., 22386. — Partly because much money 
was wanted, 22387. — Securities given were the very 
best of No. 2 Class, and, though lower than ever 
before, yielded barely 3J,, 22388-97.— Some securities 
mentioned not good enough for trustees, and should 
be eliminated, 22417, 22418-9, 22425.— But no ad- 
ditional security was needed so long as there was 
the veto of Public Trustee, 22398-9, 22402.— Exten- 
sion of range of investments would give Public 
Trustee a great responsibility, 22404.— Impossible to 
extend range of really safe investments, 22406. — Per- 
mission was required for investment in anything out- 
side trustee securities, but no list of the permitted 
outside investments was published, 22045.— There 
were ample trustee securities, 22407, 22428, 22479. 
—151 millions of Government Stock created during 
South African war ; permission since 1900 to invest in 
Colonial Securities gave additional 236 millions; dur- 
ing last ten years there were made available 115 
millions of Corporation Stocks and Trustee Securi- 
ties, 22479-80. 

Interest higher than at any time during last 
twenty years, 22481, 22487.— War debt now yielded 
£2 18s. Id., 22483-4. — Increase in securities available 
tended to increase interest, 22485-6. — Transvaal Loan 
gave just over 3 per cent., 22488-9.— Colonial Stock 
would average 3f per cent., 22491.— Municipal Stock 
perhaps a shilling more, 22492.— Trustees far better 
off than five or six years ago, 22493-6. 

Power of Public Trustee to limit interest an owner 
could get for sale might to a certain extent affect 
price a vendor would accpet, 22408-16.— If invest- 

inents were limited to ordinary trustee securities 
1 ublic Trustee would not be needed, 22423, 22425-7 
22430, 22437. 

All securities fluctuated; no harm for a trustee to 
invest in any security whose interest was absolutely 
guaranteed, 22429.— Since a landlord who made up 
nnnd to sell knew he would not get a farthing 
of the price for at least two years, and no one could 
tell what interest would be on a given security at 
that distance of time, the advice of Public Trustee 
could not really affect selling price, 22439-42. 

No reason why an Irish landowner selling iiis land 
should net do as he liked with proceeds, so long as it 
was not settled property, 22431-6, 22505-6. 

Land Stock raised under Irish Land Act so far had 
been £5 000,000, £6,000,000, and £7,000,000, and these 
oo/i vi 110 t . ap P rec 1 ab b' affected money market, 22443 
^4/1.— it was only a transfer of securities, 22471-2.— 
Up to £10,000,000 might be issued, but it would 
always be easier to put £5,000,000 or £6,000 000 on 
the market, 22443 22464-5.-Price of stock at present 
down to 86, 22444-6.— Price moved in sympathy with 
Consols 22448-9, 22452-4.— Price unduly depressed by 
expectation of new issue, 22450, 22463.— Would not 
be quite so high as Consols, 22453.— Partly because 
marge t tor Consols was far greater, 22457-9 —Posi- 
tion must continue till all land purchase' trans- 
actions were completed, 22451, 22455-6.— Crea- 

tion of large additional amount would not 
raise price, because it would have to be issued at 
lower price, 22460-1. — Whole amount of money not 
ooAoi ab xr f0r 1 ? v ®? fcment at psychological moment, 
224/3.— No prejudice against stock by reason of its 
name, 22466-9.— Bank would be warned of proposed 
new issue of stock, 22476-8. 

Impossible to say whether present state of things 

would lost ; outlook not very hopeful, 22497-9 It 

must take time to change, and the longer the better 
for investors, 22501-3.— Not safe to base land policy 
oh present conditions, 22500. J 
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Witness became Chairman of Congested Districts 
Board by resolution of members, position of other 
members being co-equal with his own, subject to 
greater facilities of access to other departments, con- 
sequent on position as Chief Secretary, 22795-6.— 
Action in Parliament by the Chief Secretary relating 
to the Board, was as a member of the Board simply, 
and did not involve Ministerial responsibility, except 
in case of failing to maintain economy or secure ne- 
cessary legislation, 22797. 

Compulsory powers were not a necessary con- 
dition of Board’s effective, action, 22798. — Wit- 
ness thought the Board had not gone anything 
like as far as it could without resorting to compul- 
sion ; if there were compulsory powers there would be 
a temptation to short-cuts, 22818.— Friction would 
be created, and cost and delay increased, 22821, 22829, 
22840. — The House of Commons would probably not 
give compulsory powers without appeal to a judge, 
neither would such powers make the transactions of 
the Board larger, 22840.— The Congested Districts 
Board had begun in an experimental way, and ulti- 
mately had thought it better to embrace a large area, 
and to be a landlord for some years; if compulsory 
powers were granted, the Board would have to receive 
a sanction for compulsion on particular estates, which 
would involve a quick re-sale, in witness’s opinion 
very undesirable; the present Board, with only volun- 
tary powers, • and some financial assistance, would go 
faster than the Board with compulsory powers, 22840. 
— Difficulty of Board’s getting into its hands land 
available for relief of congestion without compulsion 
had been met by a provision in the Act of 1903, 
forbidding sale of newly-created tenancies, 22893. — 
Acts of 1901 and 1903 were intended to remove ob- 
stacles to effective action, but no legislation on such 
a subject could be final, 22799. 

Objects of Act of 1903 were: (a) purchase 
of estates ; (5) the cure of congestion through- 

out Ireland to be included in operations for 
purchase of estates, 22800. — This applied to the whole 
of Ireland, 22801-2. — In regard to congested districts 
objects were : (a) to enlarge credit for purchase, the 
Board being allowed access to the whole guarantee 
fund of county in which scheduled district was found, 
and credit value of fund doubled, 22800, 22802 ; 
.(b) separate credit for acquiring untenanted land, in- 
terest on a million and a-half of Irish Church Surplus 
Fund being used to form a guarantee fund for unten- 
anted land, 22800, 22802; (c) working capital for 
improvements, £20,000 a year being added to Board’s 
income, 22800, 22802 ; (d) greater administrative 
facilities, as when a property outside a congested dis- 
trict was acquired for benefit of the district, some 
part was allowed to be handed over for benefit of 
people in the locality, 22800, 22808. — Power was got 
to resume and develop for purpose of migration and 
enlargement of holdings, 22810. — Illustration : pur- 
chase by Board of three congested properties for 
£9,000, and untenanted land to the amount of £3,500 ; 
small people on the fringe capable of being dealt with 
for £500 ; £500 worth of property would be handed 
over to the Estates Commissioners, and the advance 
.of £500 would fall on guarantee fund of county ; thus 
property to the value of £12,000 would remain to 
Board, the sum being advanced to them on payment 
of annual interest of 2f per cent, for five years, or, 
pending sale, during which time some of the difference 
between interest and rent would be saved, 
22811. — Operations of Act, two-fold : (a) purchase of 
land; (b) execution of improvements, loss on either 
separately compensated, loss on price of land pur- 
chased by Estates Commissioners not to exceed 10 per 
• cent., without calculating money spent on improve- 
ments, 22802-3. — Witness was speaking of congested 
. districts estates, 22804. — Object was to prevent extra- 
vagant execution of works, and to secure assistance 
from people to be benefited, 22805, 22816. — Period dur- 
ing which Board could act as landlord was eight 
years, reduced to five, against witness’s better judg- 
ment, five years not a sufficient time to deal with 
worst properties, 22816, such as estates in Erris, 
.Stranorlar, and Lettermullen, 22817. — No portion of 
increased grant to Board was available for Parish 
Committees, 22875. — Witness had put forward great 
advantage to congested areas of developing Parish 
Committees, 22876. — It would be departing from the 
paternal character of the Board if it gave up that 
work, 22883. — Framers of Act of 1903 thought loss on 
purchase of land would not be on uneconomic holdings, 


WYNDHAM, Right Hon. G.— continued. 
but on untenanted land; assuming a loss of £1,000 
on £12,000, Board would have to pay 3i per cent, on 
that £1,000 for sixty-eight years, unless sum so lost 
were saved out of margin between rents received and 
interest due, 22811. — But in practice transactions 
were complete on sale to tenants, and losses on pur- 
chase of land or on works were totalled as so much 
lost to the income of the Board, 22815. — Purchase of 
untenanted land was contemplated from the first, 
that principle and principle of loss in con- 
nection with uneconomic land sanctioned by 
Government in 1901 and 1902, 22819. — Loss 

not desirable, but some loss must be contem- 
plated, an aggregate loss of 10 per cent, being allowed 
for by Government, 22820-2, 22831, even outside con- 
gested districts, 22830. — Loss occurred because land 
was in such a bad condition ; land in better condition 
if bought and improved might involve a gain, 22821-2, 
22824, 22830. — Compulsion would involve a greater 
loss, 22821. — Question could not be restricted to un- 
tenanted land, because untenanted land was bought 
to remedy defects in other land, and loss must be 
attributed to whole area, 22823, 22831-3. — It would 
not be worth while to sell bad land unless it were 
improved, and it could not be improved without buy- 
ing untenanted land, 22825. — Congested Districts 
Board had power to buy, administer, and sell a pro- 
perty as it pleased, but extravagance might involve 
curtailment of its powers, 22834. — As to portion of 
transaction on which loss occurred, witness referred 
to what was in the mind of the framers of the Act, 
not to anything in the Act itself, 22835-6. — Act had 
given a large income to Board to enable it to under- 
take transactions which involved loss ; if with a loss 
of £1,000 in income it settled the question over a 
large area, it would have a good case in asking for 
more money, 22836. — In general purchases, loss on the 
price of land was kept distinct, 22802. — Estates Com- 
missioners in purchasing land must state that it could 
be re-sold at a loss of 10 per cent., 22802, 22855. — En- 
hanced prices, spoken of in Act of 1903, referred to 
prices given by a purchaser to the Board, 22802. — 
Increased price for land, under Act of 1903, had no 
real bearing on the problem of congestion; the pur- 
chase of untenanted land in order to carry out large 
improvements was really a new problem, 22880. — Un- 
tenanted land was always at a high price in Ireland; 
the more that was paid the higher the instalments of 
settlers, 22881. — Untenanted land of best quality only 
in the market at a prohibitive price for agricultural 
purposes; if only good grass land was bought better 
for it to remain as common pasturage, 22881. — This 
would benefit the people materially, 22881-2. — It was 
mainly by buying grass land of a low grade that a 
settlement of question could be arrived at, 22818.— 
Very important to buy indifferent grass land, 22881. — 
Under Act of 1903 there was power to resume a ten- 
ancy in connection with migration; they should be 
able to get a grant for this purpose, 22873. — Purchase 
of untenanted land might be spread practically over 
68g years, 22874. — To keep untenanted land available 
it was laid down that new tenancies could not be 
created after a certain date, and money would not be 
advanced for purchase of tenancies above a certain 
size, 22893. — State credit could not be used to sell 
untenanted land as large holdings, 22894, 22902. — 
Untenanted land could only be bought by the Estates 
Commissioners and the Congested Districts Board for 
relief of congestion, 22901-2. — Witness was not aware 
that a number of small holdings was being created, 
but would consider it so much to the good, 22895, 
22899a. — The ordinary law of supply and demand 
applied to price of untenanted land, 22917.— Con- 
gested Districts Board stood somewhat .in position of 
ordinary landlord pending time of sale to ten- 
ants; that was the virtue of it, 22907. — - 
Board and Estates Commissioners not exactly 
in position of ordinary landlord, because they 
were released from some of provisions of Act of 
1881, 22908. — Some of old power of landlords had 
been restored to Board, so that it might deal practi- 
cally with properties, 22909. — It was in the position 
of landlord as far as rent-fixing went, 22910. — Not 
likely that many tenants by going into court and 
getting rents reduced would upset calculations of 
authority which had purchased land ; hitherto Board 
had been able to carry tenantry with them, 22911. — 
Not within witness’s knowledge that there was move 
objection to Estates Commissioners becoming land- 
lords for a length of time than to Congested Districts 
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Board; Congested Districts Board had the confidence 
of the people, 22914-5. — The Rent-fixing Department 
of the Land Commission was subordinate to the judi- 
cial tribunal, which was independent of any executive 
authority, 22916. — With regard to improvements, the 
cost was a separate matter; where the purchaser’s 
improvement added to the price, it was con- 
tended that the amount could be advanced back 
contended that the amount could be advanced back 
to the reserve fund of the Estates Commissioners and 
to income account of Board, 22805. — The price was 
charged to the annuity, and was to be recovered from 
the annuity if it involved no loss, 22807-8. — The whole 
or part of the cost of improvements could be added 
to the price paid by purchasers from the Board, 22811. 
— Additional price in respect of improvements would 
be refunded to income account of Board ; sums spent 
on improvements for which no additional price was 
received constituted a loss of income during holding 
of property, 22811. — Money borrowed for improve- 
ments from Board of Works involved loss of income 
and loss on the 'loan, accounts being cleared up on re- 
sale, 22811-4. 

As to advisability of having one body or two, al- 
ternatives had been carefully considered before 
the Act was brought in, and it was felt better 
to leave Board to operate in places where it was 
known, and to face danger of clashing; both bodies 
were given access to County Guarantee Fund, but the 
Estates Commissioners could be directed not to buy 
untenanted land where there was danger of clashing, 
22890, 22842-3. — Their procedure was more expeditious 
than that of the Board, 22841. — Object of putting 
them under control of Government was to avoid 
clashing and that the operations of land purchase 
might be directed where they were needed, 22844, 
22850, 22890, 22900. — Section 2 of the Act contem- 
plated various categories of persons to be assisted, but 
no priority was given to anyone; to reserve .grass 
lands in Connaught for Board, and to exclude opera- 
tions of Estates Commissioners would be too rigid a 
rule, 22845. — The Treasury and Government had de- 
cided to leave Board with increased facilities to deal 
with congestion in scheduled area, and to give Estates 
Commissioners facilities for dealing with it through- 
out Ireland, not operating much within Board’s area, 
22847-8. — This view would be in harmony with provi- 
sions of the Act, 22849. — Ample scope for energies of 
Estates Commissioners in dealing with congestion 
outside scheduled districts, as in glens of Antrim, 
Clare, and Tyrone, 22851-3. — Witness had in mind 
the possibility of clashing when Act of 1903 was 
passed ; possibility of handing over whole of Ireland 
to Estates Commissioners had been considered, 22890. 
— It was found that both bodies could .act without 
clashing, 22892. — The Government of the day must 
see that they did not clash, 22899, 22899a. — And tak- 
ing away powers of Congested: Districts Board 
and giving them to new Department had been 
contemplated, but not for long, 22891. — Witness 
thought operations of Board should be continued, 
22837. — It had. the confidence of the people, and to that 
extent there was reason for leaving it, 22914.- — In 
case of large transactions, witness would recommend 
House of Commons to continue Board, and give addi- 
tional income, if required, 22838. — Did not see how 
necessary addition could be very large, 22839.— The 
Board had been pioneers, and provisions in Act of 
1903 were based on their experience; witness would 
be sorry to abolish Board, even though true solution 
of congestion were yet to be found, 22853, 22880. — 
Board was unable to deal with land already acquired, 
their margin for improvements was so small ; whereas 
the Estates Commissioners’ loss of 10 per cent, on 
dealing with estates was met by their votes, 22861, 
22863. — If Board could show that it was dealing with 
large areas it would have a good case to present to 
Parliament, 22854, 22866. — The Treasury said the 
Board, with its present income, must buy only 
£140,000 worth of property in each year; what lay 
behind this view was that a small number of estates 
should be bought in each year, dealt with, and re- 
sold ; this was absolutely opposed to the true method, 
which was to buy a large amount of land and devote 
a certain number of years to putting it in order, 
22854-5. — What the Board had to do was to say that 
in order to continue their work they required another 
£10,000 or £20,000 a year, 22862.— If they could re- 
present their loss on land purchase as within a cer- 
tain limit they would have a better case, 22855-6. — 
-If a public loss were to be made it might as well be 
made by Board as by Estates Commissioners, 22864, 


WYN'DHAM, Right Hon. G. — continued. 

Witness suggested asking Treasury to appoint a repre- 
sentative to be present at Board’s meetings, in older 
to assure the Treasury that Board would not exceed 
prescribed limit of loss, etc., 22856-60. — Loss would 
very likely exceed 8 per cent, in the future, 22859. — 
Treasury representative should attend as temporary 
member when land purchase problems and congestion 
were being discussed, 22867. — Would be a good infor- 
mal method of giving Treasury information, to which 
additional grant would entitle them, 22868. — Would 
not be an infringement of Board’s independence, 
22877.— Witness was following precedent set when Sir 
Robert Holmes was given access to all parts of Irish 
administration, 22878. — Better to risk dependence 
than abolition, 22879. — Witness did not see why Trea- 
sury official should have more power if introduced as 
a member of the Board than he himself had as Chief 
Secretary, 22906. 

Witness was not aware of any stipulation 
to give more than £2,000 a year to Board 
when its agricultural work was handed: over to 
new Department ; idea was to concentrate Board’s 
work on problem of congestion, and hand over other 
work to new Department, 22883. — Memorandum of 
3rd October, 1903, represented a change in Board’s 
objects, which were originally to improve industrial 
condition of people, not, as now, to buy and improve 
land, but from the start they had to consider all 
possible methods of dealing with congestion, rather 
than to prosecute any one object, 22888. — 
Witness thought more could be done to re- 
lieve congestion, and the Board was the best au- 
thority to carry out operations, 22817.— Its estab- 
lished position was to be relied on more than com- 
pulsory legislation, 22913. — Witness did not go so 
far as to say no fresh legislation was needed to carry 
out policy of Board ; they ought to be able to pay for 
the tenant-right out of credit, and not out of income, 
22912. — Act of 1903 not considered final on questions 
of finance, 22816. 

It was of little use to do anything until the social 
life in congested districts was improved, 22884. — Till 
then instruction in technicalities of agriculture would 
be positively dangerous in the very bad part, 22885. — 
Board’s view had come to be that more good could be 
done for congested districts by giving them secure 
agricultural foundation than by attempting anything 
more ambitious, 22888. — Special relief should be given 
in worst cases of congestion, 22817. — If they had only 
touched fringe of congestion in West, it was because 
they had proceeded with many estates slowly and not 
with a few estates rapidly ; system should be largely 
carried out by the people, who should understand 
they were contributing their share, 22869. — Purchase of 
estates had been more rapid, but disposal of property 
to tenants had not gone on at the same rate, 22870. — 
In dealing with worst cases they should come to an 
agreement with Government that there was to be a 
limit to loss, and that property might be held for a 
longer period than five years, 22871. — Properties could 
be dealt with only in this way, and witness thought 
Board was better able than any other Department to 
inculcate these views into minds of people who showed 
unwillingness to continue their farms without reduc- 
tions, 22872. — Real relief would not be a matter of 
a short time, progress would be very slow unless great 
efforts were made, 22903-4. — -With regard to subven- 
tion in relief of taxation, witness thought that 
something in the nature of recommendations 
of Local Taxation Commission should be given 
effect to, which would assist the Western dis- 
tricts, 22886. — Rates in several unions there 
were very high, 22887. — Inhabitants of sche- 

duled areas were regarded as favoured people, 
22919. — Definition of scheduled areas was accidental 
to relative prosperity of people inside and outside 
them, to a certain extent, 22920.— Wherever a line 
was drawn there was something just 'outside which 
might be included, 22921. — Development of industries 
in the West ought not to be abandoned, but ameliora- 
tion of condition of agriculture should bo 

the first consideration ; it was to be hoped 
Irish holders might pursue similar policy to 
those in Switzerland, etc., by engaging in 
winter trades, but they had not done it yet, 
22923. — Industries referred to were those of the cottage 
type, 22924. — Witness was not aware of any delete- 
rious effect; some girls might overwork themselves in 
lace-making, 22928. — Did not share opinion that lace- 
making, etc., unfitted them for their station in life, 
22929. — Large factories could not be started success- 
fully under present economic conditions, 22925. 

/ 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 

FORTY-SEVENTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 12th, 1907, 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK A.M., 

At Winchester House, 21 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 

Present— The Bight Hon. the Earl ot Dudley, G.C.V.O. (in the Chair); The Right Hon. Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, G.C.S.L ; The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, K.C.M.G.; Moat Rer. Dr. 
O’Donnell; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l.; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary 


Right Hon. Arthur J. Balfour examined.* 
you desired 


22082. Chairman. — Mr. Balfour, in order to save 
your time questions have been prepared by two or 
three of the Commissioners, and I propose that they 
.should ask you these questions, of which I think a 
list was sent to you ? — Yes, I think it was. 

22083 'Sir John Colomb..— 'Did you contemplate 
that the Congested Districts Board would find it neces- 
sary to carry out some scheme of assisted emigration 
as "a necessary alternative to migration, and is that, 
speaking generally, what your general purpose was in 
putting into the Act assistance to “ migration or emi- 
gration ” ? — 'We drew the Act deliberately with the 
widest possible phraseology so that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board might not feel itself hampered m carry- 
ing out any policy which the course of examination 
into the facts of the congested districts might seem to 
render desirable. There has always been, I think, a 
feeling in Ireland, a very natural one, against emigra- 
tion. It has always been associated with the great 
•casualty of the famine and depopulation of Ireland 
In consequence of discussions in political and other 
circles ; but we felt that we could not exclude emigra- 
tion ; that it might well turn out that emigration was 
the best way of dealing with a portion of the popula- 
tion which could not be accommodated in the con- 
gested districts themselves. The great difficulty con- 
nected with migration was the cost, as it always 
•seemed to me. I am speaking now, not the views of 
the Board, but my own views, as far as I remember. 
Migration involves, and must involve, I thmk, the 
building of a new house for the migrating family, 
and there being a considerable capital expenditure 
upon the new holding. Now, you could not build a 
house I suppose under £110 or £120. A sort of rough 
•calculation I made at the time was that there was very 
little hope of settling families in new farms, say 
grass farms, or some uncultivated area at a capital 
•expenditure of less than £500 per family. Now, I 
know, judging by experience of Scotland, of England 1 , 
and of Ireland, that much less than £500 has very 
often helped to settle a family successfully in a new 
country. It seemed to me that £500 was almost pro- 
hibitive to migration on a very large scale. I always 
hoped to see it carried out, but I did not anticipate 
that we should have funds or opportunity for dealing 
•with migration on a very large scale. 

22084. Of course you had in your memory the recent 
•experience of assisted emigration in Ireland so largely 
availed of by the population in the West, the trans- 
ferring of whole families to Canada and the States — 
I suppose that was present to your mind ? — Of course ; 
•no doubt it was. 

22085. Then, I suppose I may take it, generally, 
that you wish to convey to the Commission that in 
framing the Act. the problem being a new 
one and the difficulties obviously being very 


frame it in such a 
manner as to give m elasticity and not to 
tie it up too closely with rules and regulations? — Cer- 
tainly. But it was not merely that our want of ex- 
perience made elasticity desirable. It was that in 
my view the very raison d'etre of a Congested Districts 
Board was that it should be as little as possible tram- 
melled by either official or any other rela- 
tions. I regarded the Congested Districts 
Board as being in the nature of a machinery 
for giving paternal assistance to congested 
districts which were too poor to help themselves, 
and I rather conceived it as acting as a very wealthy 
and benevolent landlord might act towards an estate 
of which he became possessed, and in which he found 
people sunk in very great difficulties* from which they 
were quite incapable of extricating themselves. 
Evidently you would not desire to trammel the action 
of such a landlord by— I won’t say red tape, for that 
is rather an offensive word, but by rules and precedents 
which are very proper limitations to the action of a 
great Government Department. I wanted this to be 
outside the region of Government Departments and 
to act with the absolute freedom which the difficult 
and novel circumstances might render desirable. 

22086. Now, assuming that, Mr. Balfour, might I 
ask you this question. Have you, with your further 
official experience, seen any reason to change that view ? 
— No. I have seen no reason to change that view ; but 
of course I ought to add that my official connection 
with Ireland was severed almost immediately after 
the Board was brought into existence, and though I 
have always been a member of the Board I have never 
been able to follow as closely as I should desire, the 
developments which have since taken place, and which, 
though I have been in a sense connected with them, 
have not been under my supervision or control. 

22087. That being so, then, speaking approximately, 
the Act establishing the Congested Districts Board 
received the Royal Assent some time about August, 
1891, and you ceased to be Chief Secretary before the 
close of the year ? — I think that is so. 

22088. And, therefore, presumably, you could not 
take part very closely in any discussion of points con- 
sidered by the Board while Chief Secretary at that 
time? — I had this opportunity but I am sorry to say 
I have not been able to refer to the earlier reports of 
the Board to see how many meetings I was able to 
attend before I ceased to be (Chief Secretary. 

22089. Therefore, I need not put my question No. 7, 
which was to ask you if you could (ell us whether from 
the setting up of the Congested Districts Board the 
policy of aiding emigration was thoroughly examined 
and considered by that Board? — I suppose under the 
circumstances I could not answer that. I think my 


* This evidence has not been revised by the witness. — Secre'ary. 


Mar. 12, 1907. 

Right Hon. 
Arthur J. 
Balfour. 
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Balfour. ‘ * . obse f. ve tha * y°“ r estimate with regard to the 

cost of migrating a family is very much confirmed by 
evidence that we had only the other day from Profes- 
sor Campbell of the Department of' Agriculture? — I 
ref resiled my memory with- ’the calculation' which I 
have just given to the Commission, by looking hack 
to some statements in the House of Commons at the 
time that I was in charge of the Land Purchase Bill. 

22091.. Most Rev. Dr. 0 ? Donnell. —What were the 
conditions specially affecting congested v districts on 
which tho policy of setting up the Congested Districts 
Board under the Act of 1891 was based?— I may say, 
broadly speaking, that they were two. Poverty ex- 
tending over such an area as to make the district in 
which the poverty existed quite incapable of helping 
itself If I remember rightly the definition of a con- 
gested area was taken from the Arrears Act of 1882. 
i « lfc w , ll . 1 , b ® found tila -t that' was so. To that 
definition which merely stated what constituted con- 
gestion, there was . added , the further condition that 
the congested area was an area of a considerable sur- 
proportion to the valuation. I understand 
tnat that policy has been questioned. I think I 
could defend it upon abstract grounds, but there are 
grounds which may not be present to: the minds of 
the Commission which had great weight in 1891 and 
almost necessary. It will be remem- 
bered that the Congested Districts Board provisions 
were part of the Land Purchase Act. That Land Pur- 

chase Act could only have been got through the House 
ol Commons on its being made quite, clear that the 
general taxpayer/the British taxpayer, could, under 
no circumstances, have any burden thrown upon him 
in consequence of default. I never, myself, antici- 
pated that the default would be at all a serious 
matter, but what was required was not that I should 
be satisfied, but that the House of Commons should 
be satisfied. The objections then made to the land 
purchase clauses of the Act of 1891 were made by 

:T fc RritTil,° Sald rT TiUS , 1 !, a Y, ery d ™gerous extension 
cledlt > and the British taxpayer has a 
liability thrown upon him in respect of a particular 
poition of the United Kingdom which it is not fair 
that he should bear.” I had to meet them, and I 
met them by establishing a very elaborate system of 
guarantee funds. The criticism made on this system 
^J Uar ? nte ! fu t nds thafc ;t might threaten the 
vital interests of the localities in the shape of educa- 
tion and other matters, and that eventuality if a 
„ ®® r n a l aU wol ' ld be a danger of especial magnitude 
m connection with the congested districts, which were 
palt f h £ W ’ , al1 tll0se guarantee funds were 
County Guarantee Funds. If a whole county whch 
Wffhin POOr ’.,, had a lal 8 e area of congestion 

witlun it, it was evident that if there was a danger 
2* guarantee funds being come upon at all that 
T aS Specla ly S reat in tIlB case of a county 
r^n a -7 ery Iarge congested area within it, so 
tnat I felt it necessary, in the Act of 1891, to make 
special provision against that particular danger which 
tL'p 1 be observed is connected not with the Congested 
Distncts Board but with the Land Purchase part of 
I *w emS ’ ! n<1 , T turned all the congested districts 
Dost of +fi U + nt A eS + mt °i a P aitl c ,l| ar county for tho pur- 
fnnd t), p f a i f nd - made the contingent guarantee 
BoSd sotw ■ bel ° nglng t0 . the Congested Districts 
V® , 1,at “ case of serious default there would 
fids TWA be T ind the British taxpayer the funds of 
clear ' 1 ^ " 0t SlU ' e whether 1 have made it 
22092. Yes; but had you any doubt in vour mind 
of the punctuality of the Irish occupier ?— No ; but if 
jou will look back at the tone and temner of public 
opinion at that time, which was all l‘had to deal 
wit l, you will see that all the criticisms passed on the 
~™ wers that threw too great a burden on the 
British taxpayer, and I could not do as some people 
suggested, take little spots of congestion all over Ire- 
J^rever spots of congestion existed. I was 
obliged to treat a county which had a very large con- 
ges^d area within it upon a very different footing 
a w nty f'^re tllere might be congestion equallf 
severe, but of less amount. 

4SS &s gLidSBfejr fl,e 
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22095. It showed roughly ( where, employment might 
be! derived from that source?— Yes. ' | >' 

22096. Or where it was wanting ?— Yes. The' Com- 
mission will readily understand that even if criticism 
could be based upon a definition of congestion it was 
5° ha , ve ^ - clear and easily understood 
rough-and-ready rule which might leave something to 
be desired in point' of i scientific accuracy than one 
which could not be made practical. 

22097. You aimed rathe!- at getting a practical de- 
finition to meet a serious difficulty ?— That is re 
Brides I based myself on the Act of 1882. 

W 7 ° U ? wal £ aIso ' that in the area covered 

by the definition of 1891 the industries that existed 
to give employment to the people were comparatively 
few apart from the land?— That is so. * 

220". Then, the definition required two conditions, 
a ®, 1 understand that m the electoral division the 
v aluation mvided by the population would give some- 
thing less than 30s. per head, and that 20 per cent 
!fj h6 P°P ulatl °n bf .a county should live in such 
electoral divisions? — That is so. 

° 0 ' No 7’ were those two conditions sufficient to 
enable you to grohp rofighly together the bulk of the 
areas .where distress existed in bad years?— I think 
2„S e + w ,r ! ley Wer€ ' 1 But 1 think there can be no 
doubt that distress can be found in the counties which 
W ^ i“ nder tb®. definition which you have 

just recited. I do not think that when you bring 
mto being so exceptional an institution as a Con- 
gested Distncts Board what jot, ought to have in your 
mind m indmdual poverty. What hav. to deal 
witfi IS the condition of the poverty. There is 
poverty as severe as any that can be found in the 
of i reland to be found within perhaps two hun- 
died yards of the place where I am now sitting : but 
you do not deal with London as a congested area be- 
cause London is a very wealthy place a s a whole, and 
^ nl tm ay be thrown with propriety the burden of 
w S 7 h ltS , °Z U dlfficu,ty - The peculiarity of 
the West of Ireland was that it had no resources of 

generation 01 ” Wh ' Cb yOU couId P ossibl y expect any re- 
Y ^ 101 - Enric hing areas were not close at hand ?— 

Al J d the ? wou , ld y° u think that the view 
which lias been placed before the Commission is a 
sound one, that after so many years of the work of 
mf ( yi?'}? eS ^ d - I) } S 1 tr ^ ts Board in that s P e «al area it 
advisabl ® revise the definition with the 
a °T, lng the Board a sood deal of latitude 
m dealing with a, smaller district than the electoral 
dmsion, and m dealing with poor areas outside the. 

. scheduled counties?— My natural instinct would 
w7\ b8 m i faV T r . of givin = latitude to its decisions, 
® h ? uld , be ^ frald th at if that Act had been made 
very wide the Board would have been overwhelmed 
with applications, that its funds would have been 
iound insufficient, and that the administrative diffi- 
^ties with which it has under certain circumstances 
to deal would have reached such a point as seriously 
*r? air ltS ^ lllty - ®ut on that point persons who 
have been working on the Board as your lordship has 
loi so many yearn are more qualified to form an 
opinion than I am. 

22103. Then it was your view that those poor dis- 
tricts m the West of Ireland should be grouped to- 
I! w? * °? e auth ovity should be constituted 

to look after them ?— Yes, that was so. 

22m It is your view that that required special 
machinery and a special authority, with the object, 
as you stated a moment ago, of helping a congested 
district too poor to help itself ?— 1 That is so. 

22105. That there should be not only a special au- 
Board constituted which could do this, 
but that the Board should have the general control of 
all those districts? — Yes. 

22106. That there should be one Board, not two ? 

mere was no question when I was Chief Secretary' of 
two authorities. The Bourd o« Agriculture had not 
jet risen above the horizon. That was during mj 
toother s administration some five or sin jejrs after 
the Congested Districts Board was started, and as the 
new Department was not an existence, the duty of co- 
ordinatmg its work with that of the Congested Dis- 
tncts Board never came under my notice. 

that as P ect of the case to 
puisue the subject before you, I would ask whether 
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under Section 39 of the Act of 1891 it was in- 
tended that the Board might operate outside the con- • 
gested districts counties by aiding migration or emi- 
gration from any electoral division, the total rateable 
valuation of which when divided by the population 
gave a sum of less than thirty shillings for each in- 
dividual ? — I ask you not as to the legal construction 
of the section, but as to what the intention was ? — 
The intention of the Government at the time was that 
migration and emigration should be aided by the 
Congested Districts Board only from congested dis- 
tricts. 

22108. Do I take it, then, that it was not the inten- 
tion that there should be any operations by the Board 
in an electoral division where the rateable valuation 
divided by the number of inhabitants gave less than 
thirty shillings per head, unless 20 per cent, of the 
population of the county lived in such electoral 
•divisions? — That is so. 

22109. And that is absolute for all the operations? 
— According to my view that is absolute for all the 
•operations. 

22110. Now, I have another question for you. I 
know your mind must have been otherwise occupied, 
and it is not easy to hold these tilings in memory, 
but in view of developments which have taken place, 
it is important for me to ask you whether you recol- 
lect being present at a meeting of the Board in Lon- 
don early in 1903 when it was going to buy the 
F french estate through the Land 'Commission? — Yes. 
I do not remember the details, but I do remember the 
question being put, and my concurrence in it. 

22111. I ask you because from the beginning the ef- 
forts of the Congested Districts Board have been in 
the direction of migration and enlargement of hold- 
ings. The schemes took the form of buying land 
from the landowners, and improving the estates, and 
selling the holdings to occupiers on the estates or 
migrants from other estates who had relinquished 
their original holdings for the benefit of the con- 
gested district they were departing from? — That was 
an integral part of the original plan. 

22112. May I take it that it was with your know- 
ledge and with your full concurrence that the Board 
engaged in schemes of purchasing land with the ob- 
ject of improving the Land, and re-selling it to the 
tenants? — Yes, that is so. The amalgamation of 
holdings was one of the greatest obiects which we had 
in view in starting the Board. It will be observed 
that it was much cheaper in one sense to increase a 
holding than to make a new one. If you put two 
holdings together no doubt there is a loss, for one of 
the houses becomes practically useless, but though that 
is expensive, it was always contemplated that the 
Board should bear that expense, it being much 
cheaper than the operation of making .a new holding. 

22113. Do you recollect that at the early meetings 
of the Board it was considered to be impracticable 
to conduct migration on an estate without a public 
authority like the Congested Districts Board first 
acquiring the owner’s property, and having it vested 
in them ? — I believe that to be the fact, but how 
soon it was realised in the course of the Board’s work 
I do not know. I suspect that it was realised very 
•soon, but the dates are not present to my mind. That 
the fact is so I have no doubt. 

22114. You have no doubt that it was considered 
exceedingly difficult in practice to cut out new hold- 
ings on an estate which still remained in the hands 
of a private owner ? — T believe that a small amount 
of experience showed that that was so. 

22115. Hence, from the start, as is evident from the 
first reports, of -the Congested Districts Board, and 
that London meeting to which I have referred, the 
Board treated tlie question of the enlargement of 
holdings and migration as part of the question of 
purchase of lands, improvement, and re-sale to 
tenants?- — I believe that is historically accurate, but 
I do not think that my evidence is of much value 
unless I first looked up those reports, which I have 
not had an opportunity of doing. 

.22116. I will trouble you just to look at the very 
first report. That is a section of the first report ever 
issued by the Congested Districts Board? — Yes. 

22117. There is no doubt about the trend of the feel- 
ing of the Board in that? — Quite so. 

•22118. With reference to the Ffrench estate, I do 
not like to ask you further, except on this point. Do 
you -remember that at that particular time the chief 


deterrent dissuading the Board from the Ffrench es-, 
tate purchase was previous experience of an unsatis- 
factory kind by a Migration Company?— Yes.; :that 
has come back to my mind. 

22119. Further, with reference to .the Ffrench es- 
tate, Mr. Balfour, you have stated that you yourself 
estimated that £500 would be necessary per migrant, 
and, as Sir John Colomb has told you, we have had 
confirmatory evidence -from a very competent witness 
who himself has not been engaged in the work of mi- 
gration. Now, on that Ffrench estate has it come 
under your notice that . holdings were enlarged in 
three ways— First, by the addition of small plots ad- 
joining ; next by the providing of accommodation 
roads to additional islets ; and, thirdly, by taking 
people from one portion of the estate, and planting 
them on glass land on another portion of the estate ? 
Perhaps you are not aware of those facts. I do not 
think I remember those facts in connection with that 
particular purchase, but it is evident that those are 
the three methods. But it would be . very expensive. 

22120. Then you are disposed to say that if they 
were to deal with the same estate at present it might 
be a very expensive operation? — It all depends on 
whether you have to build a fresh equipment of 
tenants’ houses and buildings. 

22121. You will be gratified to hear that though 
the initial migration proceedings of the Congested 
Districts Board were impeded by many difficulties, 
such as you have mentioned, the expense has not 
been up to the figure that you thought, and that in 
the hands of the officers of the Congested Districts 
Board the whole process of the Ffrench estate was 
worked out without any loss to the Beard whatso- 
ever?— Yes. 

■ 22122. And also that although the improved hold- 
ings could not be. altogether perfect, the dwellings 
and the conveniences for live stock were greatly im- 
proved, and the whole community oh that small es- 
tate in East Galway, the Ffrench estate, has been al- 
most reconstructed on a satisfactory basis. I am 
not going to say that the equipment of those holdings 
is perfect, nor that they are what you would desire, 
nor that if everything were done on a scale that would 
pass strict examination, an expenditure of £500 all 
round would not be required, but I think you may take 
it that from the experience of. the Congested Districts 
Board it has been shown that for a much smaller 
amount of expenditure satisfactory results have been 
obtained? — That is partly by making use of the ad- 
vantages of British credit. 

22123. Certainly? — It is by the difierence between 
the rent and the annuity. 

22124. Yes ; and that is the important part. In 
fact, without that I do not see how land settlement 
could be worked at all? — Quite so. 

22125. From the view which you have expressed and 
the interest you always took in the work of the Board 
it is almost unnecessary to ask you this question 
perhaps. Besides being a member of the Government 
proposing and carrying legisation in different years 
from 1896 to 1903, to enlarge the work of the Board 
did yon join in bringing in Bills to facilitate the 
Beard in buying estate, improving them, and selling 
to the occupiers? — Yes. Mr. Morley was, I think, 
Chief Secretary at that time, and, of course, 'Chair- 
man of the Congested Districts Board, and I was 
also a member, and we arranged to bring in uncontro- 
versial Bills, which, I think, greatly facilitated the 
work of the Board. 

22126. There were two such Bills, one in 1893 and 
one in i894? — Yes. 

22127. And I have here a copy of the Bill for 1894 
brought in by “ Mr. Morley and Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four ” ? — Yes. 

22128. It was only by degrees, I suppose, people 
came to realise what funds would he necessary for 
these operations? — Yes, and for so novel an experi- 
ment it could not be wholly foreseen at the start. 

22129. It occurs to me with reference to your first 
answer as to the condition of congested districts to 
ask, do you consider that on the whole those districts 
were discriminated from all the other districts of the 
counties? — Yes, roughly, and by a definition which, 
very much like other rough and ready definitions, 
does not bear the closest examination, hut still a 
rough definition which I think is justifiable. 

22130. I .ask you then, would it be true to say 
that in the congested areas the occupiers had either . 
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Mar. 12, 1907. P oor land or an insufficient quantity of land, that the 
—1 ' houses were poor, that the drainage was indifferent, 

Jtiglit Hon. that the methods of tillage were not up to date, that 
Arthur J. the facilities for going to market and disposing of 

iinifour. produce were not what they ought to be, that there 

were not piers sufficient, that the fisheries were not 
developed as they ought to be, and that generally 
those districts were in a very backward condition 
even for the West of Ireland? — I think all that is 
true. 

22131. To remedy those evils did you consider that 
a special authority should be constituted for those 
districts? — That was the object of the Act. 

22132. The words in the Act are as follows : — “ For 
twenty years after the passing of this Act, and there- 
after until Parliament shall otherwise determine, 
there shall be a Board called the Congested Districts 
Board for Ireland.” Now, was it clear to your mind 
that that Beard constituted by you should remain to 
do its work until, broadly, the condition of things 
was so changed in the congested area that the area 
was brought up to the normal condition of the rest of 
Ireland ? — I should be cautious about answering a 
question which needs intimate acquaintance with the 
condition of Ireland as it is now, and with the work- 
ing of the institutions which we have had since I 
was Chief Secretary — I mean particularly the Local 
Government Act, the Agricultural Department Act, 
and the great Land Purchase Act. I think only those 
who have had an opportunity of watching closely how 
those Acts work into the social system of Ireland can 
give a really valuable answer to your question ; but 
personally I should be disposed to think, in the ab- 
sence of evidence to the contrary, -that the continu- 
ance of some paternal administration such as the 
Congested Districts Board can give is very desirable 
in those very backward parts, and I should view with 
some hesitation, some misgiving, any policy which 
put the whole of Ireland under a paternal adminis- 
tration with regard to agriculture and industries. 
Everybody must acknowledge that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board stands absolutely by itself, so far as I 
know, in the legislation not only of this country, but 
of any country. I believe it is most useful, and does 
most useful work; but whether it would be right to 
give to any Government Department the paternal 
duties which may properly be given to this, which is 
hardly a Government Department in the full sense of 
the word, and that those duties should extend to all 
Ireland — of that I should have some doubts. But, again, 
on the other hand, I should have some doubts whether 
it is desirable to deprive those congested districts of 
the advantages which the paternal system can give 
them, and which no other system can give ; and there- 
fore I should have thought that whatever the exten- 
sion of the work of the Agricultural Department 
should be, one ought to be cautious before one made 
it a substitute for the very special machinery which 
the Act of 1891 devised for a very special and diffi- 
cult case. But that opinion of mine is only to be 
regarded as a caution, not as a settled conviction 
based upon accurate local knowledge. 

22133. Hence, knowing that you would not take it 
upon yourself to judge of a matter with which your 
reference to your intention originally. Was it your 
intention that this paternal authority should remain 
intention that this paternal authority should remain 
to do the work which is required ? — Yes. 

, . ^2134. Sir John Colomb. — Is that limited to special 
districts ? — To special districts. 

22135. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I have only io 
•tsk one question, about the light railways. Were 
thej intended with the object of helping those poor 
districts ?-— Yes. The light railways were part of the 
general scheme of winch the Congested Districts Board 
was another part, for ameliorating the condition of 
the West. It became quite clear that whatever other 
evils the West suffered from, and you have enumerated 
them, bad land, bad cultivation, relative ignorance, 
want of capital and so forth, in addition to all those 
evils the want of transport was a very serious one 
and the want of transport rendered the fishing in- 
dustry almost impracticable, or at any rate very 
difficult to carry out very successfully on parts of the 
West coast — I won’t say positively, because I believe 
.Scotch and Manx fishermen did it, but at all events 
it made it very difficult to carry out. 

22136. I suppose it has, in some wav, come under 
y-ur observation that the railways have" been of great 


assistance to the development of the fisheries along the 
coast ? — I believe that is so. 

22137. Then was it at all .a part of your pro- 
gramme to construct on the West coast, where the 
seas are rough, some harbours of shelter for the 
fishermen in connection with the light railways ? — 
Yes. I think that was an essential part of my' 
scheme for developing the fisheries, but we were very 
conscious of the danger of simply putting down a pier 
in some place where there was a local demand, but. 
perhaps not based on knowledge of real engineerings 
and not based upon the suitability of the district for 
developing a self-supporting fishing industry. And, 
therefore, I think the construction of a pier which, 
was not merely a result of public pressure would be 
very valuable ; but directly there are public funds, 
available for objects to which they may be applied. 
by certain authorities it is very important that one 
custodians of those funds should not be subjected to 
any of the inevitable pressure which, human nature 
being what it is, will be exercised by the localities, 
which think that they can obtain the money. 

22138. Would it be your view that the adequate- 
development of the Irish fisheries requires the con- 
struction of a certain number of harbours of refuge 
which, of course, ought to be selected on the evidence 
and judgment of the best experts that could be ob- 
tained ? — Harbours of refuge. 

22139. For fishermen ? — Yes ; I think that would be 
of enormous importance clearly. 

22140. Mr. Kavanagh. — With your experience 
gained since the passing of the Congested Districts 
Act, would you alter the definition of congestion in. 
any way? — My experience has not been local or 
minute. As I have already explained to the Com- 
mission I ceased to be Chief Secretary for Ireland a 
few months after the Congested Districts Board was. 
brought into operation, but I am not certainly con- 
vinced by any arguments that I have seen that that, 
definition should be modified. The mere fact that 
there are districts, we will say, in the North-east 
of Ireland, in which there are poor populations, does 
not at all convince me that you ought to bring those 
areas within the definition of congested districts. 

22141. You are not then prepared to suggest any 
alteration of the definition ? — No. 

22142. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I have formed 
the impression from what you stated that you are- 
opposed to migration as a rule? — Merely on account 
of the cost. 

22143. May I explain to you how migration has- 
seemed to the Board, from its experience of the last- 
few years, to be desirable. I understood yo<u to say 
that the poverty in congested districts was the main 
cause for the creation of the Congested Districts 
Board, and I inferred — perhaps I was wrong in doing, 
so — that that poverty arose from the nature of the' 
land tenure and from the smallness of the holdings,, 
which prevail in the congested districts? — The small- 
ness of the holdings is undoubtedly one of the main 
reasons, but there are others. But that is one of the 
main reasons. 

22144. But in our experience of the working of the 
Board we found, and we do find now, that in con- 
gested districts themselves there is not sufficient un- 
tenanted land available to enlarge those holdings and 
bring them up to what we call an economic level, and 
consequently the Board was forced to look outside, 
the congested districts for untenanted land. That 
being so, the policy of migration became unavoidable. 
We were obliged to migrate tenants from congested 
estates to those new untenanted lands in order to get 
possession of the holdings which they relinquished and 
thereby increase the size of the holdings which re- 
mained. In that way, as I have said, a policy of 
migration became inevitable. I understand you T,o 
have a prejudice against migration as a rule, but if 
you look at it from that point of view I think you will 
see that the Board cannot hope to relieve pressure or 
to increase the size of holdings without a large system 
of migration ? — I have no prejudice against migration . 
at all. On the contrary, I have no more prejudice 
against migration than a poor man has a prejudice 
against buying property. It is simply a want of funds. 

22145. I. thought that there were two alternatives 
in your mind, migration and emigration, and that to 
migration you were opposed? — No. I have already 
explained, if not I will now, that my sole difficulty 
with regard to migration was what seemed to me to ' 
be the cost of the operation. If it is true that you 
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cannot do it upon untenanted land except at an ex- 
penditure of about £500 per family, it is evidently 
a very costly operation. 

22146. Well, on that point I proposed to ask yoa 
one or two questions, but I have been anticipated to 
some extent by what his lordship the Bishop said. 
To allot part of the land you consider part and 
parcel of the fundamental arrangements of Mr. 
Wyndham’s Act? — Yes. 

22147. So that I think that so far as the cost of 
the land is concerned we may eliminate that from 
consideration, because we may assume that the land 
of Ireland will be transferred from the landlords to 
the tenants in the course of time. The tenant who 
goes into possession of the land repays his debt to the 
State with punctuality. Our experience is that when 
the tenant becomes possessor of the holding he does 
get the money from some source or another to build 
the farm buildings, and with a little assistance from 
the Board he can manage to build his house, so that 
our experience hitherto has been that what seems to 
you to be the great objection to this system of migra- 
tion, namely, the cost, is not really a practical ob- 
jection? — That is very satisfactory, but I suppose no 
accounting gets over the fact that if a tenant goes 
into land which belongs to somebody else, which land 
is paid for, he must be paying down his part of the 
cost of the operation. 

22148. He does it, as you point out, by the help of 
British credit? — Quite so. 

22149. It is an extension into this sphere of Irish 
life of the beneficial results of Mr. Wyndham’s Act. 
There are at the present time two views before this 
Commission as to the desirability of continuing the 
operations of the Congested Districts Board. There 
is one view that the Board has done its work and that 
now it is desirable that it should make way for the 
other two great organisations which were not in 
existence when the Board was created, namely, the 
Estates Commissioners and the Department of Agri- 
culture. The Board has recognised that portion of its 
work, namely, its agricultural work, was more 
properly the duty of the Agriculture Department, 
and consequently it has transferred that part 
of its work already to the Department of Agriculture. 
The object was to transfer as much to the Agriculture 
Department as possible on the ground that the Board 
was a transient department which was intended in the 
course of time to pass away, and that the Department 
of Agriculture was a permanent department. The 
Board wanted to concentrate all its energies on the 
purchase of land, the improvement of the land, and the 
re-sale of the land to tenants. Would you be pre- 
pared to offer an opinion as to which of these two 
alternative policies would be preferable, whether it 
would be better to continue the Board as a benevolent 
institution which can act as a benevolent land- 
lord might act, or whether as matters have to be 
done within a reasonable • time it would be better to 
transfer the work of the Board in the acquisition of 
land and re-sale to tenants to the Estates Commis- 
sioners who can proceed at a much greater pace than 
the Board can. I may, in explanation of this, men- 
tion to you that from the time the Board was created 
till the passing of Mr. Wyndham’s Act the total 
amount of money spent by the Board on (the 
purchase of land for re-sale was £150,000, and 
that since Mr. Wyndham’s Act was passed the Board 
has bought over 1,500,000 acres of property. If we 
proceed at the rate that the Board was going at 
before Mr. Wyndham's Act came into force some fifty 
or sixty years will elapse before this purpose of in- 
creasing holdings up to the economic level will be ac- 
complished, and in the meantime, with that great 
desire on the part of all tenants, especially in the 
neighbourhood of untenanted land, to get pos- 
session of land the Estates Commissioners are 
unable to resist the pressure, so that if we proceed 
as we have been in the habit of proceeding, the means 
of relieving congestion will have gone. In these cir- 
cumstances would you be able to express an opinion 
whether you think it desirable that a more expeditious 
way should be adopted? — I do not think my opinion 
on such a point is worth very much. I entirely agree 
with you in saying that expeditious machinery is 
better than a slow machinery, but I gather that ex- 
pedition is possible under the present system. You 
tell me, I mean, that since the Land Act of 1903 the 
Congested Districts Board and the Land Commission 
between them have dealt with an enormous acreage. 


and therefore I do not collect from your observations ,, 

that the mere existence of the Congested Districts ar ' •_ JUl 

Board is any bar to rapid operations. It may be so, Right Hon. 
but you have not explained it so. Another depart- Arthur J. 
ment of the Government comes into operation by JJalfour. 
which the action of the Congested Districts Board ’s 
completely hampered, I mean the Treasury. My ob- 
jections do not apply to the action of the Estates Com- 
missioners, but the Treasury interfere with the action 
of the Congested Distrcts Board. 

22150. Yes, and the action of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board is absolutely stopped at present owing 
to the refusals of the Treasury to supply funds. The 
Treasury have stated that they are unable to supply 
more than £140,000 odd a year for the purchase of 
land, so that if that bar to the operation of the Con- 
gested Districts Board is maintained of course we 
come to a stand ? — Then what is done with tne 
1,500,000 acres of which you spoke? 

22151. We have that on hand and we are striving 
to prepare it in order to get rid of it and re-sell it, 
to the tenants, but our funds for improving that pro- 
perty are very limited? — But then it would appear 
to me that the difficulty you suffer from is not bad 
organisation, but want of money. 

22152. Want of money ; and the organisation of the 
Estates Commissioners is more expeditious than our 
organisation? — But are they richer? 

22153. Of course they are ? — But they can do no- 
thing in the way of dividing it up. 

22154. Yes, there is a section of Wyndham’s Act 
which says that the Estates Commissioners can lose 
10 per cent, on the re-sale of the estate? — I am not 
really sufficiently acquainted with the relations of 
the two departments to make my opinion worth having 
or putting on record. 

22155. Mr. Wyndham’s Act gives the Estates Com- 
missioners the means of dealing in a paternal manner 
with the congested districts. That being so do you 
think it desirable to have two organisations dealing 
with the same sort of property ? — I would only answer 
that question by asking another one. Do the two 
organisations clash or hamper each other in any way, 
or is it merely a clashing on paper? 

Sir Anthony MacDonnell. — They overlap in actual 
practice ; , for instance the Estates Commissioners 
might buy an estate in a congested district? 

22157. Chairman. — I do not want to interfere, but 
it does seem to me that this is a question of a rather 
technical and difficult kind, and it seems to me that 
it is almost unfair to iask you to express opinions 
very much as you have had no chance of going into 
the details of the matter? — That is so. 

22158. The question of how far the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board and the Estates Commissioners are each 
able to do land purchase work surely must depend 
upon an intimate knowledge of the variety of condi- 
tions which govern the working of the two bodies, and 
I do not suppose, Mr. Balfour, that you have had an 
opportunity of looking into that lately? — Well, that 
is so. I would rather content myself with making two 
remarks of a general character. One is that over- 
lapping is of course an evil; but, on the other hand, 
so long as a paternal department is required within 
the congested districts area, so long I think there must 
be special work for the Congested Districts Board to 
do, because, speaking for myself, I should view with 
some reluctance putting the whole of Ireland under 
a paternal administration. That seems to me to be 
only suited to very exceptional areas, and I should’ 
be sorry to load any ordinary Government department 
with any special duty which I think the Congested' 

Districts Board are fitted to carry out. But these 
are general observations which reauire to be qualified 
perhaps in practice, and which, if I knew some of the 
details of the working of these institutions, I might 
myself see reasons to modify. 

22159. I should like, if I might, to ask you another 
question or two with regard to what you have told us 
about the definition which you set up when the Act 
was passed. I think you said that that definition was 
chosen for two reasons, because you had to create 
special machinery in connection with the land pur- 
chase operations of the Bill, and also because in your 
view in the scheduled area was to be found poverty 
of an acute and widespread kind ; and I think yon 
also went on to tell Mr. Kavanagh that you would 
not propose to make any change in the definition 
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. now, because, in your opinion, the test should be not 
so much whether there was any poverty, but whether 
the poverty was widespread enough to make the dis- 
trict powerless to help itself?— That is so. 

22160. But you know quite well, I think, that in 
many districts in Ireland outside the scheduled area, 
there does exist poverty just as great as within the 
sqheduled areas, and that the reason that those areas 
do not come under the definition is merely because 
there happened to be a demesne or some enriching 
area of that kind which puts up the valuation per 
head of the population over the 30s. ? — You mean that 
those particular areas are in counties which them- 
selves are relatively rich? 

22161. There may be rich areas, of course, within 
the scheduled areas. Inside these congested district 
counties 'there are electoral divisions, as- one 
can see from the map, which are not congested, 
and they may be excluded because they have a demesne 
or some other enricliing factor which puts the valuation 
above the 30s. limit contained in your definition. Y ou 
might have of course many areas outside the scheduled 
areas, out in Antrim and other places, where great 
poverty exists, but where also the population is not . 
dense enough to cover your definition, or where, 
again, the average valuation just goes over the 30s. 
Do you not (think then that those people have some 
cause of grievance that the funds of the Board can- 
not be applied to them to relieve their poverty ? — I 
have not the least doubt that if some benevolent despot 
were to re-arrange those districts he could make a 
much better area than is made by the artificial defi- 
nition of the Bill, but I do not know that I envy that 
benevolent despot the task. And I think that if the 
Board was to be given the power of defining its own 
area instead of carrying out the duties put upon it by 
Parliament it would spend most of its time in arrang- 
ing the areas. 

22162. In reference to that, I think there was 
originally a clause that you put in giving the Lord 
Lieutenant power for a year to include or exclude any 
electoral division which he thought should be dealt 
with ? — Yes ; that is so. That had a great deal to 
do with the Census. 

22163. We have been told that the reason of that was- 
that the Census was not finished, and that you could, 
not say till it was finished what congested districts 
would come under the definition, and therefore you 
gave that power so as to perfect your scheme after the. 
Census was over. Is that your . recollection ? — I think 
ihat is so, because that is the only reason why the. 
alteration could have been made. 'l should have no. 
objection in principle to extend that if the Lord 
Lieutenant felt himself equal to the duty. We have 
to draw the line, and just over the line you will always 
find that the’ conditions are so close to the conditions 
within that you will see that the people over the line 
will feel a hardship in being excluded. Of course it 
is a rough and ready system. 

22164. But if there was a power of exclusion as well 
as a power of inclusion the difficulty would be less, 
would it not — becapse having dealt with a district you 
then discharge it as it were ?— Well, I should certainly 
raise no objection to that if it was at all practicable. 
Theoretically it is clearly right. . Mv view at all 
events of the Congested Districts Board was that when 
it had done its work it might, and ought to, cease to 
exist; and there would be no greater tribute to its 
■success than . that it was no longer required, and if 
and when it completed its work in any area it seems 
to bo only in accordance with the general theory on 
which it was constituted, that that area should be ex- 
cluded from the sphere of its operations. 

22165. We have been also told that in Ireland it 
lias been found necessary to do certain work like the 
erection of a bridge just outside a congested district, . 
but the Congested Districts Board have no -power to 
' i. a W w° r k of that kind because the place is just 
outside the scheduled area?— Is that so? . ’ 

22166. I believe so. If you had powers like those I 
have refereed to it would be possible for the Congested' 
Districts^ ?oard temporarily to schedule with the ap- 
proval of the Lord Lieutenant, certain areas for the 
purpose of work of that, kind, and when it was finished 
to exclude it?— I should conceive that that power 
would be verv useful. 

ttffiiSJpyWty-H&iP. " Siven sssiiWe. 

from a Board of this kind, is there any particular rea- 


son why people as < poor in, say, Westmeath 
should not also receive assistance ? — I think there are 
only the practical reasons, which I gave. Your ques- 
tion might be extended thus — You are asking whe- 
ther I see any reason why the population of the slums 
of Dublin should not receive assistance. They are 
equally poor ; they live under more unsatisfactory 
conditions. 

22168. Is not the population of a town different al- 
together from that of an agricultural area? The 
population of a town is always getting an opportu- 
nity of earning wages — of taking part in the indus- 
tries and commerce of the town. They live in a busy 
centre where there are opportunities of earning 
money. But there may be areas where the average 
valuation per head is sent up over thirty shillings 
by reason of the presence of a domain, which, how- 
ever, is absolutely useless as an income-producing fac- 
tor to the people, because the landlord may live away, 
and cannot therefore give employment. Hence, al- 
though the people live around the demesne, it brings 
them no wealth, while the very fact of its existence 
puts up their valuation beyond the limitation which 
you put in your Act. Is that a fair state of things ? 
— I do not know that either “ fair” or “ unfair” is 
applicable. 

22169. Is fit a state of things that should be con- 
tinued ? — I should have thought that it could be con- 
tinued, but whether it is desirable is a more difficult 
question. It seems to me that the mere fact that a 
poor area, limited in size and extent, is surrounded 
by a relatively large tract where conditions are much 
better, gives that poor area an advantage which is 
not possessed by poor areas which are not so placed, 
and which have no wealth in their neighbourhood. I 
think they have an advantage in two ways. In the 
first place there is a certain probability that there is 
a market for labour in the neighbourhood, and in the 
second place I should think that the weight of local 
taxation would be less. In both these respects I think 
these small congested areas are better off than the 
large congested areas to which the operations of the 
Board apply. 

22170. But is it not a -fact that the richest parts 
of the country are the grazing districts, and are not 
these the very districts where there is less employ- 
ment? Is it not a fact that you can have a poor, 
poverty-stricken area surrounded by the richest land 
in Ireland, and if that land, as it probably would be, 
is grazing land, it would be of no use whatever to the 
poor area? — I think that probably there are cases of 
that kind, and I have never denied that if you had a 
benevolent despot he could make a more rational and 
defensible -allocatioin of the land than that which you 
can provide for under the Act. But the practical 
question is— Are you prepared to undertake the re- 
distribution of the area ? 

22171. I am not asking about re-distribution. My 
point is, supposing you find an area of this kind, is 
there any objection to ' allowing the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, if they have the necessary funds, 
with the approval of the Lord Lieutenant, to sche- 
dule it temporarily for the purposes of relief*—' 
There are two reasons. The first is that if you in 
crease the area of the Board’s jurisdiction you mu6i 
increase its funds, and the other is that you leave it 
open to every district which is poor, or which regards 
itself as poor to claim the eleemosynary assistance 
t ions'' 6 Boaid- 1 mow of no obher objec- 

221.72. Now I want to ask you about the constitu- 
tion of the Board. In arranging its constitution did 
you ever consider whether it would be advisable to have 
local representatives?— No; I never was in favour of 
local representatives on the Congested Districts Board. 

1 think it is inconsistent with what I have described 
as the paternal character of that Board, a character 
which makes it far more useful for the work for 
which it was devised, but which, I think, unfits it to 
be a Hoard of universal jurisdiction over Ireland. I 
do not wish Ireland or any country to be paternally 

rtv St< Tf g< £T n ! d : I v lin x Jt would he demoralis- 
5° a i’ d 1S to b© of a paternal character I 
do not think that the representative element would be 
Ilav ® local representatives on a 
body like tins they have what they call duties to their 
constituents, and their duty would be to see that they 
.got their .share of the Board’s income. They would 
contest an allocation of the Board’s funds which gave 
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more to one district in proportion to population than 
another. They /would, always be striving for that 
kind of arithmetical equality of .treatment which I 
should regard as absolutely inconsistent with the pro- 
per administration of the Board’s business. The re- 
presentative of a congested district in, the South-West 
would think it his duty to prevent too much going 
to a congested district in, the North-West. You 
would introduce an element of controversy into the 
Board from which.it has, hitherto been free, and 
.would prevent the Board looking at the claims sub- 
mitted to it with an absolutely impartial eye, and 
from spending its income and other resources in the 
very best manner over the whole .area under its con- 
trol. I therefore venture to think that you . would 
not improve the Board if you tried to introduce any 
representative element upon it. -■ 

22173. I do not mean an elected element — I mean 
an element nominated on account of local knowledge ? 
— But that is done. 

22174. Might not the Board be made large enough 
to include men who had local knowledge of 
each particular congested district in the counti-y? — I 
speak with diffidence, but I should have thought that 
you could not increase the Board by any such addi- 
tion of members as would give you a really minute, 
local knowledge of the congested areas without mafo- 
ing it abnormally large, and that you had much bet- 
ter get your local knowledge by having proper officials 
under the Board who would really be able to supply 
that minute information which no doubt is necessary 
fordoing its work. With such assistance the mem- 
bers of ’ 'the Board would obtain that minute know- 
ledge of the general conditions of life in the West of 
■ Ireland which would enable them to turn local know- 
ledge to the best possible account. I doubt whether 
you would make the Board more efficient by making 
it much larger, and I do not see that without makings 
it much larger you- would carry out the policy of ex- 
tension. 

22175. You- think that anything like elected repre- 
sentatives would probably bring considerations into 
the Board which are best left out ? — I think it would 
not be desirable. 

22176. You tell us that you want to keep the Board 
as free as possible? — That is so. 

22177. And you admit that it is a unique institu- 
tion, unlike anything existing either here or in any 
other country ? — That is my belief. It . has been 
imitated since in Scotland, where there is now a Board 
on similar lines. 

22178. If you had been able to foresee that so much 
land purchase work would be thrown on the. Board 
and that its income would be so largely increased, do 
you think it would have made any difference in the 
decision you arrived at in regard to its constitution ?— - 
No, I think not. As I have already told the Com- 
mission, as to whether new circumstances that have 
been Brought into existence since the Board was created 
have Tendered further work of the Board necessary 
I am not competent to speak ; but while I was more 
or less clear that there would be a Local Government 
Act and that land purchase would certainly be ex- 
tended, I did not think it would have made any dif- 
ference. 

22179. Let me put it in this way. Do you think 
there is a limit to the paternal assistance that could 
be exercised by a body such as the Board at present 
is ? — Yes ; I should be sorry to see the principle of 
paternal assistance carried further than is absolutely 
necessary. 

22180. When you created the Board you had in your 
mind that it would be a body for giving paternal 
assistance? — That is so. 

22181. Do you consider that the purchase of land to 
the extent of a million and a half in two or three 
years is paternal Government or paternal assistance 
such as you had in your mind ? — You are referring to 
the area of the land purchased for £1,500,000? 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — It is assistance pre- 
cisely the same as that given by the Land Commis- 
sion. 

22182. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — May I put it 
to you that the assistance which the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board endeavoured to give affected grass and 
other migration lands and congested estates where 
the holdings need to be enlarged. These are the two 
classes ? — Certainly. 


The, land with which the Congested Districts Board ,, 
have dealt consists of these two classes; not land in 1 ar ~ : yl 7 ‘ 
general which needs to be transferred from landlord Right Hon. 
to tenant, but estates that are either grass land for Arthur J. 

, migration purposes or that are in a condition need- Balfour, 
ing re-adjustment, 

22183. Chairman. — Do you consider that the pur- 
chase of £1,500,000 worth of land in' two years is 
within the scope which you had in youi mind when 
the Board was created, or do you think it goes beyond 
it ? — : It is precisely similar in character; I did not 
venture to put any limit to the working of the Board, 

. but no doubt the funds at the disposal of ■ the Board 
when it was first brought into existence would have 
rendered purchase to that amount extremely difficult. 

But the kind of use to which land purchase of that 
sort has been put, is precisely the kind of use to which 
. I had hoped that land purchase would be' put. 

22184 Then you do not think it would be neces- 
sary to change the present character and composition 
of the Board if much land purchase work were thrown 
upon it?— No reason for a change has been brought 
to my notice, although I do not think my opinion is 
much worth having on that point. 

22185. Do you think it is likely that Parliament 
would consent to allow a Board such as the present 
Board is to control a very large annual sum of money. 

If you gave then money enough to purchase land very 
rapidly and to borrow £150,000 a year, or gave them 
an income of that amount, , or more, do you think 
Parliament would be willing that a Board so 
irresponsible, as the present is should have control of 
so large a sum ?— I do not think Parliament would 
. object, pi-pvided the congested districts area was to 
' be gi'eatly extended. I do not think that the magni- 
tude of the sum much matters. 

22186. You think it does not matter how big the 
sum is?— I do not see any objection to allowing the 
Congested Districts Board to deal with large sums. 

22187. You do not think there is any difference be- 
tween your creation of a body of gentlemen with an 
■ income of £40,000 a year to give paternal assistance 
in certain clearly defined areas and asking the same 
body of gentlemen to purchase land to the value of 
perhaps one and' a half or two millions a year and re- 
sell it, involving the purchase of tho land out- 
side the congested district? — If the congested districts 
are to be relieved the purchase of land for migratory 
purposes must be outside. 

22188. Can you contemplate seeing this machinery 
which was set up for much more humble work, em- 
ployed in the re-settlement of 500,000 people ? — It was 
. not set up for more humble work ; it was set up for 
exactly that kind of work, although perhaps on a more . 
humble scale because money was less plentiful. Your 
question is whether the work should continue while 
remaining of the same character, and administered 
by the same body if it reaches a certain magnitude. 

I do not know that there is any objection in principle 
to tlxa,t. It is a matter of experiment. 

22189. Is it quite the sort of work that was contem- 
plated ? Did you contemplate that there should be 
land purchase? — The greatest object of the Act was 
to deal with agricultural congestion. It is quite true- 
that the most obvious way of dealing with agricultural 
congestion was to consolidate holdings, but migration 
was certainly part of the scheme as the wording of 
the Act shows. 

22190. But in the Act as it was originally 
passed I believe it is a fact that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board could not sell to an occupier under £10 ? — 

I have not looked it up, but I do not think that, 
could be done. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That provision was re- 
pealed in Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Act of 1899. 

Chairman. — But it existed up to 1899? 

Mr. Gerald Balfour . — The Congested Districts 
Board, even before the passing of the Act of 1899, 
could, out of its own resources, at any time purchase 
and hand over to a tenant a holding under £10. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The position was that 
the Land Commissioin would riot make an advance, 
but the Board might do so. out of its own funds. 

22191. Chairman.— W as it contemplated when the 
Act was passed that estates shbuld be purchased for 
migration ? — I contemplated that everything should 
be done without limitation which would diminish the 
evil of agricultural congestion, and I stated in the 
House that I regarded that as the most important pare 
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Mar 12 1907 the work. Although fisheries and subsidiary indus- 
' i ' tries were also in my mind, I recognised that agricul- 

Right Hon. ture was, is, and I think must be, the main source of 

Arthur J. livelihood of the Irish people. 

Balfour. 22192. Did you hope chat much might be done 

through the development of industries? — Yes. I 

hoped that something might be done. I attached more 
value myself to the fishing industry than to what are 
called cottage industries — industries that may be 
clased as manufactures. These are rather artificial, 
and may not have much permanent success. But 
clearly the fishing must be a permanent success, and 
the great object was to secure that the people who 
fished off the Irish coast should be Irishmen. 

22193. Do you think it would be very difficult to 
start ordinary manufactures or industries in the West 
of Ireland without enormous subsidies to help them ? — 
It is very difficult. I believe that in other countries 
industries have been started by paternal Governments, 
but they have always used a very severe system of 
fiscal protection to guard against their infant stages. 

22194. Can you hope to see industries established 
in the congested districts without some means of en- 
couragement either by protection or by sub- 
sidies or bounties ? — I should not like to return 
an absolute negative to that, but I confess I am not 
sanguine of seeing manufacturing industries on any 
large scale spring up in the West of Ireland. 

22195. When people suggest to you means for the 
creation of industries befitting the condition of the 
people you are not sanguine? — Not very sanguine of 
great benefit being produced. I suppose something 
has been done on a self-supporting basis since I was 
Chief Secretary. But I do not know that it is on a 
very large scale. 

22196. Sir John Colomb. — With regard to migra- 
tion, I daresay you noticed Sir Antony MacDonnell’s 
observation that the migrant does get money some- 
how ? — Yes. 

22197. Was it in your contemplation to spend 
State money in assisting people who actually pos- 
sessed money themselves to improve their condition? 
Was it not your object through the machinery of the 
Board to devote State money to assisting people who 
could not possibly benefit themselves ? — I certainly 
think the Board was called into existence to help the 
■very poor, but I do not know enough of the circum- 
- stances of which Sir Antony MacDonnell spoke to 
v know either where these people get their money or 
what security they give. I heard his remark with 
• great interest, but I have not sufficient knowledge to 
.comment upon it usefully. 

22198. These migrants are going to be the tenants 
of the State. Do you think that. if these men borrow 
the money that will bo a very satisfactory feature? — 
It is far better that a man should have his holding 
unencumbered than with a load of debt ; whether 
they will be able to succeed with that load of debt, I 
- do not know. 

22199. Was it in your contemplation in framing the 
measure which has had such beneficent results in the 
“West of Ireland that State money should only be ap- 
plied) to help 'men who had money to help themselves? 

Sir Antony MacDonnelt,.— VVhat I meant to say 
was that when migrants have got their holdings 
through the advance by the State they have got assist- 
ance from the Board in building their houses, and 
then a little more is necessary to get farm stock — per- 
haps £50 or £60 — and that is always forthcoming. 

22200. Sir John Colomb. — I understand that in the 
original Bill the valuation was £1 6s. 8<f. and that it 
was afterwards augmented to £1 10s. owing to the 
•change m the population revealed by the Census. I will 
quote an answer given by you in the House on 20th 
July, 1891 : “ It is a rise in the valuation per head of 
tho population to the extent that for all practical 
purposes the valuation of £1 10s. in 1891 covers the 
same area as the valuation of £1 6s. 8 d. in 1881.” 

I recall that in order to ask you whether seeing that 
die Census of 1901 shews still further changes which 
.really bring a great many electoral divisions above 
.the £1 10s. standard, do you think there should be 
any power vested anywhere , to eliminate from 
.the scheduled areas those which by natural 
processes have been brought beyond the stan- 
dard of the congested district? Do you at- 
tach any importance to that?— I think I have already 
stated that there would clearly be an advantage in 
.an efficient machinery for fixing the area of the con- 
gested districts if only for this reason, that the Board 


was started in order to raise the people above a cer- 
tain uneconomic level of life, and clearly when the 
Board have carried out that function in regard to a 
particular area that area might properly be excepted 
from the congested district. No delimitation is fitted 
to last for ever without modification. Circumstances 
change, and it may be desirable to introduce machi- 
nery for making that change automatic, or to create 
an authority which would make the changes on its own 
responsibility from time to time. But whether it is 
worth while going to all the time and trouble to bring 
in legislation with that elasticity is a practical ques- 
tion for the administration on which I should not like 
to offer an opinion. It is a question for the Irish ad- 
ministration. 

22201. You do not attach extreme importance to it 
as a principle ? — I think it is hardly a question of 
principle. I think it is a question of convenience 
and administrative practice. 

22202. 'Chairman. — The Congested Districts Board 
consists partly of three temporary members. "VVhat 
was the idea of having the temporary members ? — 
"Well, I am afraid my memory does not supply the 
material to answer that. I ought to remember, but I 
do not. 

22203. You are a temporary member yourself, I 
think ? — Yes. I am not sure that I ought to be. I 
have more than once suggested that I should surrender 
my position and my colleagues have been so kind as 
to protest, and I have acceded to their protestations, 
but I do not think I do much good on it. 

22204. Chairman. — I wanted to know about the ar- 
rangement of temporary members — whether it was 
with the idea of having one or two members of the 
Board who are not expected to take as much part in 
the every day affairs of the Board as the other mem- 
bers. 

22205. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I think they were 
to represent particular industries. Mr. Green was to 
represent fisheries. He is a temporary member. And 
Father O’Hara represents agriculture?— Yes. I am 
afraid I am a very honorary and useless member, and 
never contemplated in the original construction > f 
the Board. 

22206. Chairman. — There is no particular reason 
why you think this arrangement should continue ? — 
It comes back to me now that the temporary members 
are contrasted with the official members. 

22207. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — These are the 
words: — ‘‘And also in the same manner to appoint 
one or more persons not exceeding three to be tem- 
porary members of the Board for the purposes of the 
Board relating to fisheries, agriculture, or other 
special matters’” ?— That is why I do not think I am 
a temporary member under that head. 

22208 I think there was a minute passed in Novem- 
ber, 1891, before I became a member, in which the 
full Board requested you to act as a member. You 
have got the minute there, I think?— Yes. I think 
there were to be two official members of the Board, 
and including the Under-Secretary, who was an alter- 
native to the Chief Secretary, there were to be three. 
Then there are to be five other members, of whom 
three were to be temporary members, representing 
fisheries, agriculture, and other special matters. 

22209. Three in addition to the five ? — Yes ; in fact 
that the Board was to consist of an ex-officio element. 

It was to consist of what you may call the ordinary 
element, and then it was to have an additional or 
expert element consisting of three temporary mem- 
bers. 

22210. Chairman.— D o you siee any advantage 
to be gained by making the ordinary members after a 
tenure of ten years or other period retire. At 
present they are elected for life ?— Are they ? Is that 

22211. I think so? — I do not see that stated. 

22212. “Or for the term of the existence of the 
Board.” Those are the words? — There is no natural 
limit to the term of their office. 

22213. They are evidently limited by the existence 
of the Board ? — Yes. I should not like to give an 
opinion, but I should think it would be a good thing 
to have ia natural limit in order to " introduce fresh 
blood. 

22214. Just to' go back to that point where we were 
at just now. Apparently, at first the Board could 
not hold land after they had purchased. It could 
only be held through the Land Commission ?— That 
was a discovery of the lawyers. 
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22215. Yes, I believe it was ? It was found out in 
the purchase of the French estate? — Certainly in 
framing the Act it never occurred to me that the 
Board would not have had the power to hold land. 

22216. You intended that the Board should hold it? 
— I have not the least doubt. I was very much, an- 
noyed at the view given by the law officers on the 
subject. 

22217. Then it was your idea that the Board should 
purchase the estates out of their own money, or did 
you contemplate that the money should be advanced 
out of the Land Commission ? — I do not remember 
whether that case actually arose. Clearly the Land 
Commission have the power. 

22218. Why I ask you about it is, in order io 
get at what sort of idea you had of the extent 
of these land purchases when the income you gave 
the Board was £42,000 a year. If you deduct 
from that a certain amount for the promotion of 
fisheries and other industries there remains a very 
small sum for the purchase of estates? — I think the 
Board had power to capitalise their income for cer- 
tain powers. 

22219. Then you see they had very little money for 
improving? — Their resources were not large, but 
whether I should have got the House of Commons to 
give more is a very different question. They did give 
them more subsequently, after the Board was found 
to carry out the expectations I formed of it. 

22220. Yes, there were various other Acts which 
practically altered the whole arrangement, and en- 
abled them to go to the Land Commission for the 
money they wanted? — Yes. 

22221. And that, I suppose, embarked them on a 
larger style of business than they had adopted before. 
Was it in your mind that they would have to do that? 
Did you wish them to begin early to purchase?— It 
was not a provision in the Act, but I wished that the 
Congested Districts Board might supply the necessary 
part of the guarantee fund. 

22222. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The Board might 
buy any land to which its own funds were equal. 
There was no advance from the Land Commission 
until it was sold to the tenants. Then the Land 
Commission made such advances for the sale to the 
tenants as it would in the case of an ordinary land- 
lord. That was the position of things in 1896 ?— Yes, 
that is Sub-section b of Clause 37: — “The Congested 
Districts Board may recommend the Land Commission 
to facilitate the amalgamation of small holdings, 
which the Land Commission are hereby authorised to 
do, whether by the payment of the purchase annui- 
ties or of the guarantee deposits, or by a sale to a 
tenant, or by making an advance towards the pur- 
chase of his interest in the holding, and any such 
advance may be made out of moneys supplied by the 
Board, and shall be repaid by the annuity charged on 
the holding, as if an advance was made under the 
Land Purchase Acts.” So that it was distinctly con- 
templated that the Board should come to the assist- 
ance of the purchase operations of the Land Com- 
mission in order that small holdings might be 
amalgamated in tha.t way?— That power was in the 
original Act, and indicated the general policy on 
which the Act was founded, but I think it was ex- 
tended afterwards and made more workable. 

22223. Sir John Colomb. — With reference to that, 


did you contemplate that the work cutU'd be effected ir„,. 10 iq(V7 
without loss?— No. ^or. 12^807. 

22224. Or if the loss was anticipated, what were Right Hon. 
the limits contemplated ? — I distinctly contemplated Arthur J. 
that there would be a loss on amalgamated holdings, Balfour, 
and that that loss should be borne by the funds of the 
Congested Districts Board. I am not at all sure that 
I estimated the character of that loss rightly, but I 
can give the Commission my argument at once. My 
argument was this. You have two holdings side by 
side— holding A and holding B. Together they make 
up an adequate holding ; before that they were two 
inadequate holdings. On each of them there is a 
house. If you amalgamate these holdings you put 
the tenant of the joint holding in a much better posi- 
tion than he was before, but you evidently destroy a 
certain residential value that existed before, because 
the tenant of holding B had a house for which he was 
ready to pay— was part of the thing for which he did 
pay — and that is lost. In other words, his holding 
had first, a purely agricultural value, and secondly 
a residential value. The residential value was lost 
by amalgamation. That loss, or indeed any other in- 
cident to the transaction, but that loss in particular, 
could be borne, and was intended to be borne, out of 
the funds of the Congested Districts Board. To put 
the thing arithmetically ; supposing each holding 
was worth £4 a year, it might well be that the ]cint 
holding was not worth £8, because there was still 
only one residential value attached to it instead of 
two. Let us suppose the joint holding was worth 
only £6, that involved a loss of £2 a year. You 
would have one prosperous tenant instead of two 
unprosperous tenants. There would be only one house 
instead of two, but there would be a contribution to 
the general improvement of the country. I hope I 
make that clear. 

22225. Then I presume it did not appear to you 
at the time that the operations could be very large 
for this reason, that if the loss was to be borne by a 
limited fund at the disposal of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, that fund would be in a continually 
diminishing condition ?— No, because it might be 
borne out of income. But no doubt the operations 
of the Board were necessarily limited by its funds, 
and equally its funds were of a limited character. 

It was sufficient ju starting the experiment to "ive 
it the capital sum of £1,500,000. 

22226. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — An annual in- 
come of £41,250, and some other little Irish funds? — 

They got that to start with, and if they showed they 
could carry out the work committed to them, there 
was always the opportunity for Parliament to in- 
crease their resources. 


22227. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — There is one 
question which Sir Francis Mowatt put down, and 
which I would like to ask in reference to what Sir 
John Colomb has asked. Did you contemplate in- 
creasing the Board’s income to enable it to deal with 
land ? I presume, if the Board is to continue to do 
this work you would be in favour of increasing its 
income to such a sum as would enable it to cope with 
tlie work thrown upon it?— I should like the Board 
to be adequately equipped with funds to perform 
those works. And undoubtedly the purchase and 
settlement of estates was one of its most important 
functions, and was always understood to lie so. 


Right Hon. Gekald Balfour examined. 


22228. Sir John Colomb. — As Chief Secretary for 
Ireland did you become ex-officio Chairman of the Con- 
gested Districts Board or by resolution of its members ? 

There is no ex-officio Chairman of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, but it has always been the practice of 
the Board to chose the Chief Secretary for the time 
being as their Chairman, and that was done in my 

22229. Beyond the usual function performed by you 
as Chairman did you regard the position and authority 
of the other members of the Congested Districts Board 
as co-equal with yours?— So far as the legal position 
is concerned there was no distinction. 

22230. Do you regard as accurate the statement made 
to the Commission that answers given to Parliament 
by the Chief Secretary relating to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board are given “not as Chief Secretary but as 
a member of the Board,” and further that “ there is 
no responsibility in the ordinary sense”? — Well, of 


course the Chief Secretary is only a member of the 
Board by virtue of his being Chief Secretary. It is Balfour 
clear he cannot be responsible except in so far as he 
has supported the action of the Board. 

22231. The Commission has been informed that 
during the term of office of vour immediate prede- 
cessor a resolution was passed by the Congested 1 Dis- 
tricts Board, at a meeting at which he was not 
present, asking for compulsory powers, and that you, 
being Chief Secretary when the fourth annual report 
was signed and “ not assenting to the terms of the reso- 
lution, induced your colleagues on the Board to vary 
the terms of this report as drafted so as to record 
merely the fact that such a resolution had been 
passed.” Is that statement in accordance with your re- 
collection, or do you desire to qualify it in any way? — 
Substantially I think the statement is accurate, but 
the resolution is as much for more funds as for 
“ compulsory powers.” My view was that there was 
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a strong case for more funds, but not a strong 
case for compulsory powers. The Board at that 
time had very little experience in the purchase and 
resettlement of estates. I think at the actual date of 
the resolution they had only purchased one estate — 
the Ffrench estate- — though they might have been in 
negotiation for the purchase of Clare Island as well. 
At all events, their experience in this part of their 
work had been very small. The real difficulty at that 
time was want of money. 

22232. Arising out of that answer, I presume the 
real question of compulsion could not arise as a prac- 
tical policy unless there was power to carry it out? — 
I think compulsory powers were desired by the Board 
in order that they might acquire land at a cheap rate. 
If you look at the terms of the resolution you will see 
it was to this effect : — “The Congested Districts Board 
are in possession of information, through their In- 
spectors, that thei'e are large tracts of land which could 
be used to enlarge the holdings of small occupiers 
and promote schemes of migration in Congested Dis- 
tricts. The Board are, however, of opinion that it 
would be impossible for them to give due effect to this 
important department of their work unless more funds 
are placed at their disposal and compulsory powers 
given to them to acquire such lands at their just 
value.” In my opinion the Board had formed an 
idea of the “ just value ” of land which by no means 
corresponded to the market value, and I thought that 
if they were prepared to offer more generous terms the 
probability was that they would get quite as much 
land as their experience in the work of purchase and 
resettlement would at that time justify. 

22233. Did your experiences of the operations of the 
Congested Districts Board during the subsequent period 
of your Chairmanship lead you to regard possession of 
compulsory powers by the Congested Districts Board 
as a necessary condition of its effective action ? — During 
the time I was Chief Secretary I was never convinced 
either that enough land could not be obtained by 
voluntary purchase if a sufficient price was given for it 
or that matters were really ripe for the treatment of 
the problem on a large and comprehensive scale. These 
operations of the Board were still in an experimental 
stage. 

22234. And the experience of the operations was not 
sufficient to enable you to form a decided opinion as 
to greater enlargement. You unshed to see the Board 
feel its way more cautiously? — Yes, certainly. 

22235. Do you • consider that legislation during and 
since the period you held office have in fact removed 
the obstacles to effective action which confronted the 
Congested Districts Board when you first became 
officially associated with it? — I do think difficulties 
which confronted the Congested Districts Board when 
I first became officially associated with it were removed 
by legislation passed to meet them both during my 
term of office and subsequently. At the same time 
the position may have changed since 1900. It may 
be possible — I am not prepared to say it is, because I 
have not sufficient information before me — but it may 
be possible now to deal with the whole question on a 
comprehensive scale. If it was thought possible to 
do that, a case might perhaps be made. out for compul- 
sory powers. 

22236. Did your experience as Chief Secretary and 
your experience in connection with the Congested 
Districts Board lead you to think it the way to 
settle the question of congestion, or do you consider 
from your experience it necessarily must take a very 
considerable time to effectively produce results on a 
considerable scale ? — I think the question of conges- 
tion is one of the most difficult problems with which 
a statesman can be confronted. In my opinion a 
considerable time must elapse, before a complete solu- 
tion can be effected. 


22237. And that the general policy must, be to build 
up as you go on. A heroic remedy might not prove 
altogether successful. It is safer to go moderately and 
slowly? I think the danger of going too fast is at 
onr.™ §£ eat as tlle danger of going too slow. 

22238. Chairman. — I gather that your view as 
to the necessity of compulsory powers is founded 
upon your experience of the land purchase operations 

of the Congested Districts Board prior to 1903 1 Yes 

22239. There is no doubt that since 1903 the land 
purchase operations of the Board have been very 
materially enlarged ? — So I understand.. 

22240. It is possible, is it not, that when you begin 
to deal with purchase operations on a very large scale 


in Ireland you may feel the need of compulsory 
powers. If you are only acting in a comparatively 
small way you would not feel that need ? — If you are 
only acting in a tentative way I think compulsory 
powers are not necessary. If, on the other hand, 
matters are ripe for the treatment of this problem 
on really a large scale which would involve a large 
amount of land being purchased simultaneously, then 
I can conceive compulsory powers might be desirable 
but the problem is a very serious and difficult one. 

22241. But the question is affected very materially 
’by the extent to which you are prepared to embark on 
land purchase operations? — Undoubtedly. 

22242. Do you see in principle any very grave ob- 
jection to compulsory powers being granted to the 
purchasing authority in Ireland so long as safeguards 
are taken that the price paid to the landlords under 
those compulsory powers should be a fair one? — If 
compulsory powers were granted, undoubtedly precau- 
tions should be taken to see that those from whom 
land was purchased' should get a fair price for it, 
but I still think it would be necessary to show cause 
for compulsion quite apart from that. 

22243. But if compulsory powers were asked for a 
great public purpose such as the acquisition of a 
large amount of land for re-settlement purposes, and 
so long as the landlords were paid a fair price, and 
their net , income assured, do you think then there is 
any great objection to the exercise of compulsory 
powers? — No objection in principle. It has been 
recognised in this country over and over again that 
for public puiposes compulsory powers might be exer- 
cised, but whether it is advisable to adopt compulsory 
powers in any particular case would depend upon the 
circumstances of the case. 

22244. You have got to show cause ? — Yes. 

22245. There are cases in England of local 
authorities having power to acquire land compul- 
sorily for allotment ? — I believe there is such a power. 

22246. And there is also the power we are all aware 
of, namely, that of obtaining land compulsorily for 
the making of a railway ? — Yes, That power is de- 
pendent, of course, upon the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament passed -with regard to each case. There 
are no general powers for the acquisition of land by 
a railway. 

22247. They have to get their Bill ? — Yes. 

22248. But it comes within the Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Act ? — Any railway being desirous of ac- 
quiring land compulsorily would have to bring in a 
Bill ad hoc. The railway company have to make a 
case before Parliament. The whole Bill might be re- 
jected or it might be amended in Committee. 

22249. Each power has to be given separately 
in a Bill, has it not ? — I am not intimately acquainted 
with the exact procedure, but I fancy the railway 
company have to define the limits of deviation within 
which they may wish to exercise compulsory powers. 
They have to prove their case with regard to the land 
within these limits before a committee and afterwards 
the Bill has to pass third reading in the House in 
which it has been introduced, and has to go to the 
other House to be passed there also. 

22250. In any case there is precedent for compul- 
sion ? — There are plenty of precedents for compul- 
sory powers. I do not think there are many prece- 
dents for giving an administrative body compulsory 
powers. There are plenty of precedents for land being 
taken compulsorily, hut as to general powers given to a 
body like the Congested Districts Board to be exercised 
in accordance with their good will and pleasure I do 
not think you will find any precedent for that. 

22251. I suppose in any case you would require to 
have some machinery by which both sides could put 
their case before a third body ? — I could hardly con- 
ceive Parliament would give any body of men com- 
pulsory powers to take land without some form of 
examination into the merits of each particular case. 
That being so, I think any suggestion that compul- 
sory powers should be given to a more or less irre- 
sponsible body like the Congested Districts Board 
would be a serious proposal, and one requiring a 
great deal of consideration before it could be accepted. 

22252. But in Ireland I understand there is already 
to some extent a precedent for this. Has not the 
District Council got general powers of compulsion to 
acquire land under the Labourers Act with- an appeal 
to the Local Government Boarfl ? — In my time I think- 
it was with an appeal to the- Privy (Council. The 
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Local Government Board may liave been substituted 
since. I think that is so. 

22253. I quite understand that in any case you 
ought to have some method of appeal, but that would 
be a precedent for the direct exercise of compulsory 
powers by an authority in Ireland ? — It would be to 
some extent a precedent. 

22253a. Do you remember any case, while you were 
Chief Secretary and a member of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, where the Board wished to purchase 
land for re-settlement purposes, and were met by 
an unreasonable opposition on the part of the owner ? 
— No ; I do not think I recollect any such case. 
There were cases, I think, where the price asked was 
such as the Board decided was excessive, and there- 
fore were unwilling to pay, but I am not aware 
— at all events I have not within my recollection — 
any case of a flat refusal to treat and negotiate by 
the landlord. There may have been such cases, but 
I do not carry them in my recollection. 

22254. Do you think there were cases where the 
price asked was so high that it practically amounted 
to a refusal to negotiate? — I should not go that 
length. In my time I should say the Congested 
Districts Board were very unwilling to give anything 
like a high price for the land. They were unwilling 
to buy land unless they could buy it at a reasonably 
cheap rate. 

22255. Would not your experience lead you to be- 
lieve that it would be quite impossible ever to 
obtain a large quantity of land in Ireland at a price 
which would give satisf action to the landlord and at 
the same time which would enable you to resell to the 
tenants without loss. There must always be a gap 
between these two? — I think the expectations of the 
one party would tend to be pitched rather high and 
those of the other rather low. 

22256. Perhaps reasonably so in both cases ? — Quite 
reasonably. 

22257. That would mean that in any scheme of re- 
settlement the first condition would be the willingness 
of the Treasury to advance a sum of money to be de- 
liberately lost in bridging that gap ? — I am afraid 
I do not follow the question. 

22258. If you have got that gap which must al- 
ways exist, if you are to give anything like satisfac- 
tion on both sides, the only possible way you can 
hope to bridge it is by a large grant from the 
Treasury? — Well, the gap can often be bridged by 
bargain between the parties. It is quite true that in 
bargaining one or other of the parties may hang back 
and refuse to come to terms, but parties do come 
together in many cases without the assistance of a 
bonus. If you are asking me really whether I con- 
sider the policy of the bonus, which was adopted in 
the Land Act of 1903, was sound or not, my answer is 
that under the circumstances I think it was sound. 

22259. I can quite conceive if you are purchasing 
land in a small way, and you have time to wait till 
you can buy cheap, and at the same time wait till 
you can find a tenant who has more money than his 
comrades, and who is willing to pay a rather higher 
price, you may perhaps be able to bring them to- 
gether in regard to a limited quantity of land, but 
if you are to do the thing on a large 6cale, you surely 
cannot hope to bring them together in that way? — 
That, really, is the point. If matters are ripe for a 
comprehensive scheme, I think in all probability com- 
pulsory powers would be necessary. If matters are not 
ripe for a comprehensive scheme, if for one reason or 
another it is desirable to go slowly, then in my 
opinion compulsory powers are not necessary. 

22260. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — What do you 
mean by a comprehensive scheme? — For instance, if 
there was a scheme to give to all landholders in con- 
gested districts by hook or by crook an economic hold- 
ing, I would consider that a comprehensive settlement 
of the question. If it was intended to attempt that I 
do not think it would be possible to succeed without 
compulsory powers. 

22261. Chairman. — I do not want to ask any 
question which you may have hesitation in answer- 
ing, but if you have no objection to telling me, I 
should like to know why you said to Sir John Colomb 
that you thought it was advisable to go slowly with 
regard to this question, and why yon saw danger 
in going too fast? — Well, I think the problem is an 
extremely difficult and complicated one. Supposin'* 
you were to give compulsory powers to the Congested 
Districts Board I very much question in the first 


place whether under those circumstances you would Mar. 12 1907. 
get land on an average more cheaply than you do at — ~ 

present. In some cases you would be able to over- Right Hon, 
come reluctance to sell and you would get land at a Gerald 
lower price than you would without compulsion. In Balfour - 
other cases you would probably have to pay a higher 
price than a willing seller would accept, because 
the proper value to be given for the land would 
have to be decided by an arbitrator, who would cer- 
tainly not give less than the full value of the land, 
in view of the fact of its being taken by compulsion. 

He would probably make an award that would be 
higher than the price which the Congested Districts 
Board might have to pay if they purchased in the open 
market. Over and above that there are a great many 
matters to be considered. In the first place you have 
to consider the effect upon the position of the Board 
itself. I think at the present time the Board has 
the confidence of all classes. If it appeared in the 
character of a body armed with compulsory powers of 
purchase the possibility is it would to some extent lose 
the confidence it at present possesses. In addition to 
that, the moment such compulsory powers are given 
to the Congested Districts Board it would, in my judg- 
ment, be overwhelmed from all sides with demands 
to purchase and a problem, which I do not think has 
been thoroughly worked out, would be pressed upon 
it. It might be compelled to attempt a solution cf 
that problem before the conditions had been 
thoroughly considered. For instance, if the Con- 
gested Districts Board had at this moment a large 
amount of land available for division, and it simply 
took the course of dividing up that land into holdings 
that were just economic, and no more than economic, 

I do not consider that would be really a satisfactory • 
solution of the land question in Ireland, even if the 
difficulties of migration were got over. I very much 
doubt whether the establishment of a peasant pro- 
prietary with approximately equal holdings which 
could be justly described as no more than economic 
would be a satisfactory and lasting solution of the 
difficulty. Then, again, the proposal to give compul- 
sory powers would undoubtedly raise the further ques- 
tion as to whether the Congested Districts Board, a 
more or less irresponsible body, is a proper body to 
possess such powers. The very existence of the Con- 
gested Districts Board itself might be involved. It 
was considerations of that sort during the time I was 
Chief Secretary, at all events, that led me to think 
the question was not ripe. 

22262. You would not be inclined to take up tho 
attitude of saying that things should not go more 
quickly than they have done? Let me remind you of 
what has happened. The population of the areas 
scheduled as congested is about 500,000. Since the 
Board has come into existence it has migrated about 
289 families. Surely, considering that the Board has 
been established since 1891, that is not a very rapid 
rate of progress? — I don’t think you should date the 
operations of the Congested Districts Board in con- 
nection with land from the year 1891. Practically, 
those operations commenced a great deal later than 
that. I don’t think it was until the year 1897 or 1898 
that the Board began to purchase upon a large scale. 

22262a. I think that is true, but still, as we heard 
this morning from Mr. Arthur Balfour, and as we 
see by the constitution of the Board, migration was 
one of the things specifically mentioned in the Act as 
being one of the principal things for the Board to 
do ? — Yes. Migration has always appeared to me to be 
one of the difficulties in the way of a comprehensive 
scheme. During the time I was Chief Secretary and 
a member of the Congested Districts Board the diffi- 
culties in the way of migration were enormous. The 
number of migrants we were able to settle on new 
holdings was extremely small, and I gather that they 
are not very numerous at . the present time. I think 
until we see our way more clearly as to migration 
generally and as to the problems of migration it is 
impossible to go very fast with advantage. The diffi- 
culties in the way of migration which we encountered 
were to a large extent with the tenants themselves, 
who were extremely unwilling to allow themselves to 
be migrated. 

22263. Were they not due in much greater degree 
to the attitude of the tenants in the districts to which 
they were to go ? — They were due to both causes. 

22264. We have had evidence which seemed to show 
that if the tenants of the localities to which they were 
sent could be satisfied the local friction would disap- 
pear ? — No doubt. My practical experience of the 
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M,,,-. 12 1907. P 1- oblem does not go beyond the year 1900. A great 
* — 1 ’ deal may have happened since then. Up to 1900 

Riclit Hon. difficulties were encountered not only in dealing with 
Gerald the landholders in the neighbourhood of the land to 

Balfour. which it was proposed to migrate small landholders, 

but also with those small landholders themselves. 

22265. With regard to the question of a peasant 
proprietary you say you don’t think it would be a 
satisfactory solution of the land question in Ireland 
if the lands which might be purchased were broken up 
into economic holdings? — I do not. 

22266. That would only apply, would not it, to the 
number that you migrated out of your 500,000 in the 
scheduled districts in the West of Ireland ? It would 
not touch the remaining portion ? — You would be 
obliged to touch all the untenanted lands, all the 
lands on which tenants are not resident, because you 
require those lands for migration. 

22267. It might mean you would abolish, or to a. 
great extent abolish, the big grazier. It might mean 
that that class would be very largely diminished, 
but those large areas over which he at present 
conducts his operations would be broken up 
into economic holdings for the migrants. But 
these are the only two classes that will be affected. 
All the ordinary purchasers who buy under the 
Estates Commissioners direct from the landlord would 
not be affected at all by your having a comprehensive 
scheme of migration. So you would not get an abso- 
lutely identical system of holdings all over Ireland ? — 
No, but you would tend in that direction. It would 
really amount to a re-arrangement of the possession 
of land over a considerable part of Ireland. 

22268. But would not the result be much better? 
Would not you benefit a great number of people who 
are now living upon holdings which cannot support 
them, and if you put these people on holdings which 
will support them, and do it at the expense of a cer- 
tain number of graziers, would not it, looking at the 
general condition of the population of Ireland, be a 
far better arrangement than the arrangement you 
have now ? — I think it would be desirable that some 
of the grass lands should be broken up and distributed 
among the small landholders who at present do not 
possess economic holdings. I am not prepared to say 
that I think all the grass lands ought to be broken 
up. 

22269. I understand you have really got no objec- 
tion in principle to the point of view I have just tried 
to express, but merely that you want to see that be- 
fore a large scheme is carried out the foundations 
of the scheme should be secured ? — Should be sound. 

22270. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Arising out of 
the question put you by Lord Dudley I notice that 
you would consider compulsion an advisable process in 
certain contingencies ? — I can conceive compulsion 
being desirable. 

22271. You say, however, that there may be this 
drawback on the part of the Congested Districts Board, 
that if it were invested with compulsory powers it 
might to some extent lose the confidence of all classes? 

■ — It might. 

22272. Would that difficulty be eased off by the fol- 
lowing arrangement : suppose the final fixing of a price 
did not rest with the Congested Districts Board but 
wth an outside body like the Land Commission ?— I 
don t think that that would affect my view of this par- 
ticular question if it still remained a fact that the Con- 
gested Districts Board had powers which might cause 
it to be regarded by a certain section of the population 
as an instrument of oppression. It would be for the 
Congested Districts Board to select, I presume, what 
estates were to be compulsorily purchased, or what 
farms were to be compulsorily purchased and what 
were to be left alone ; and I fear that a general sense 
of unrest and insecurity might be thereby established 
which would re-act- on the estimation in which the 
Board is held. 

22273. At the same time if the Board had compul- 
sory powers it. would not be necessary for it to proceed 
at a great rate to exercise compulsion ?— No ; but the 
pressure applied to it to exercise compulsion might be 
very great, and it might find itself compelled to yield 
to that pressure. 

22274. Would you consider that compulsory powers 
if granted might be exercised with as much advantage 
by the Congested Districts Board as by any other 
public body in Ireland ?— If compulsory powers were 
granted to any body I think they would have to be 
hedged round by the Legislature very carefully and 


whether it would be possible or desirable to give such 
powers to a board not responsible to Parliament, as I 
take it is the case with the Congested Districts Board, 
is one of the questions that would have to be con- 
sidered. 

22275. To what extent do you consider the Congested 
Districts Board not responsible to Parliament? — I 
consider the Congested Districts Board practically ir- 
responsible. 

23276. The Chief Secretary in the House can answer 
for his own acts there, may not he,? — Yes. 

22277. Again, the reports of the Board are sub- 
mitted to Parliament ? — Yes. 

22278. The Chief Secretary is in a position to report 
to Parliament what occurs at the Board and whatever 
he approves or disapproves ? — Yes. 

22279. And Parliament has perfect control to set 
aside the acts of the Board or to extinguish the Board 
itself ? — I think that before any interference was at- 
tempted things would have to go so far that Parliament 
would practically have to abolisli the Congested Districts 
Board altogether. I don’t think Parliament would 
pass an Act of Parliament for the purpose of altering 
any decision of the Board. I think they would cer- 
tainly take the line that if that body were prepared to 
adopt measures so contrary to public policy as to ren- 
der it necessary for Parliament to interfere that it 
would then be better to abolish the Board altogether. 

22280. Is there anything in the past history of the 
Board that would make the Legislature dread an im- 
proper use of its powers by the Congested Districts 
Board ? — No. I think the Board has been marvellously 
successful. 

22281. Has it occurred to you that compulsory 
powers can be given with greater advantage to any ex- 
ing body in Ireland, say the Estates Commis- 
missioners, than the Congested Districts Board? — 

I find it very difficult to answer that ques- 
tion, because I have no experience whatever of the 
working of the Estates Commissioners, but at present 
the Estates Commissioners are more amenable to Par- 
liament than the Congested Districts Board. To that 
extent I should say they probably were a body to which - 
Parliament would be more inclined to give such powers 
than to the Congested Districts Board, but I don’t feel 
really in a position to answer questions with i-egard to 
the functions of the Estates Commissioners, because I 
have not had experience of them. 

2 2 2 82. Would not you consider the fact of the Con- 
gested Districts Board being a paternal authority in- 
vested with special powers to deal with congestion 
would appeal to Parliament as a special reason why 
the Congested Districts Board should be facilitated in 
the exercise of its functions if any great programme 
were on hands for relieving congestion ? — I think if the 
Congested Districts Board could show that it has dealt 
with the actual purchase and re-settlement of estates 
more satisfactorily than the Estates Commissioners 
have done that would certainly be an argument in 
favour of giving any additional powers to the Con- 
gested Districts Board, so far as it went. Whether 
that consideration would be conclusive I am not pre- 
pared to say. 

22283. I pass to the questions of which I have given 
you notice. The Commission is already pretty fami- 
liar with the legislation facilitating the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board contained m your Acts of 1896, 1899, and 
,f n “ , . P ut a question on that subject merely 
with the object of asking you whether there are any 
things that occur to you as instructive for the Com- 
mission to hear with reference to the provisions of 
those Acts? — I was not Chief Secretary in 1901. I 
think that Act was passed when Mr. Wyndham was 
Chief Secretary. 

22284. There were two Acts in 1901 ?— Yes. I think 
both of them 'were passed after I had ceased to be 
Chief Secretary. The effects of the Acts of 1896 and 
i -if 6 , qmte correotly given in the Memorandum 
submitted to the Committee by Mr. O’Brien, which 
was, published m the first volume of the evidence. I 
don t know that I have anything particular to add to 
what is contained in that Memorandum. 

22285. That is true „f the Act of 1899 as well as of 
the Act of 1896 ? — Yes. 

r 22 ? 8 £ By - Act of 1896 for tlie first time the 
p “ Commission were authorised to give funds to the 
Congested Districts Board for the purchase of estates ? 

— Yes. As the Commission are aware, the Congested 
Districts Board had passed a resolution asking for 
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more funds, aaid it was to give effect to that resolution 
that I introduced into the Act of 1896 a provision en- 
abling the Commission to advance to the Board for 
the purposes of purchase a sum equal to twenty-five 
times the annual income from the Church Surplus 
Grant. 

22286a. Then between the Acts of 1896 and 1899 the 
Dillon property was purchased? — Yes. 

22287. Before the settlement of that estate could be 
carried out it was important that public advances 
should be made by the Land Commission to tenants 
to buy even small holdings? — Yes. 

22288. It was not possible for the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board to find as much grazing land as in a rea- 
sonable time would enable it to bring up all the hold- 
ings on the Dillon estate to an economic level ? — It was 
impossible to bring them up to the level of £10 poor 
law valuation, which was the limit fixed in the Act 
of 1896. That 'limit was well intentionedi, but I came 
to the conclusion between 1896 and 1899 that it would 
hamper the work of the Board too much. Therefore, 
in 1899 a clause was introduced repealing that provi- 
sion in the Act of 1896. 

22289. In answer to Lord Dudley you enlarged some- 
what on the public disadvantage of having uniform 
holdings of £10 valuation ? — Yes ; I think that it pro- 
bably would be a disadvantage; but at all events that 
is a matter which ought to be carefully considered be- 
fore a comprehensive scheme was undertaken. 

22290. Don’t you think that in a comprehensive 
•scheme £10 would be, so to say, a minimum, and that 
most holdings should be somewhat more than that in 
value? — If it were practicable to make £10 the mini- 
mum then I certainly would desire to see that done. 

22291. But when a big scheme of that kind is being 
-carried out there might here and there be numbers of 
tenants with valuations under £10 who could find 
-occupation on the large farms near them ? — Yes. I 

think that is so. It might be desirable to retain a 
class in Ireland with holdings which would be rather 
described as allotments than as economic holdings. 
Then if you have a certain number of tenants with 
holdings below what would support a family in decent 
comfort it would be extremely desirable that there 
should be some opportunity of labour available to such 
persons. At the present time labourers in that posi- 
tion go to England and Scotland in the autumn, and, 
of course, it would be a great improvement if they 
-could find similar employment upon Irish holdings of 
a size to create a demand for their labour. 

22291a. When the Act of 1899 was being intro- 
duced you held out in Parliament hopes of obtaining 
-a considerable addition to tlje funds of the Board. 
That hope fortunately was realised, and the advan- 
tage to the Congested Districts Board, may I be per- 
mitted to say, has been very great; but looking at 
the speech which you made when introducing the Bill, 

I wish to ask you whether the financial help given to 
“the Board was quite equal to what you expected it to 
be. I may quote a few of your words. I take this 
•extract from Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, of 
,17th February, 1899. Mr. Davitt had moved an 
amendment to the address on the distress in the West 
of -Ireland, and in promising to increase the funds of 
the Board you spoke as follows : — “ The Board shall 
be enabled to borrow floating capital to allow it to 
•carry out these improvements upon a larger scale. . . 

- . . The Chancellor of the Exchequer has con- 
sented to allow the Congested Districts Board to use 
floating capital for this purpose to the extent of 
£60,000. He has consented, in addition, to give an 
actual increase to the income of the Board. At the 
present time the income of the Board is derived to the 
extent of about £40,000 from the Chux-ch funds, and 
about £6,500 is paid to the Board annually from the 
votes by the Imperial Exchequer in aid of administx-a- 
"tion expenses. He has consented in lieu of the sum 
now paid, amounting to £6,500, to give, under condi- 
tions which I need not state here, a fixed grant of 
£25,000 a year to the Board, which in other words 
means an addition of £20,000 a year, to the funds of 
the Board.” Of course, that calculation was made in 
the i-ough, but it seems that besides vhe conditions ori- 
ginally contained when you ax-ranged, with the sanction 
of the Treasury, this expenditure of £25,000 a year, 
some aids were withdrawn from the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board on the concession of that grant which had 
up to that time been available. No doubt you stipu- 
lated that instead of the £6,500 borne annually on 
the votes £25,000 or £26,000 should cover all ? — I think 
it was £25,000. 


22292. And it was also understood that certain ^ 

conditions were to be attached. A leading condition ’ i * 

was that the Board was to back this expenditure of Right Hon. 
£25,000 by an expenditure of half the amount from Gerald 
its own funds, making £37,500 in all, and that this Balfour, 
expenditure was to have been on administration, es- 
tates work, technical instruction. But after all 
th«se agreements were communicated to the Congested 
Districts Board, is it within your knowledge that 
the Treasury refused to allow the aid which the 
Board previously had obtained from various offices 
to meet office expenses? — I have not got an abso- 
lutely distinct recollection of all these transactions, 
but I think what happened was this. I approached 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer with a view to 
getting an additional £20,000 a year in aid of the 
operations of the Congested Disti-icts Board. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was not willing to make 
that grant unconditional. He stipulated on his side 
that it should be applied under certain particular- 
heads, and in addition that the expenses of the 
head office of the Congested Districts Board should be 
defrayed out of Congested Districts Board funds. I 
think I found myself obliged to yield to the demands 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but on the other 
hand I procured as a sort of offset in addition to the 
£20,000 I originally asked for a sum of £5,000, 
making £25,000. But if I am not mistaken, my 
impression was that the deduction that would be 
made from that £25,000 amounted only to £6,500. 

That is the figure I mentioned in the speech from which 
your Lordship has quoted. And therefore I was under 
the impression that the actual positive addition to 
the funds of the Congested Districts Board would be 
something a little shoi-t of £20,000— about £18,500. 

Then I found — it may have been my mistake, or it 
may have been that the matter was not sufficiently 
discussed between Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and my- 
self — but I found afterwai-ds that the expenses of 
the head office as understood by the Treasury were 
larger than I had imagined when I was thinking of 
the sum of £6,500; and the Treasury insisted upon 
including a further sum of £2,000. I think that is 
what happened, but at the same time I would not be 
absolutely certain that my recollection is accurate. 

22293. The understanding at the time was that 
the £6,500 which covered administration exnenses 
should be deducted out of the £25,000 ? — Yes. * 

22294. Then was not it quite unexpected that the 
Treasui-y should for the first time stop the aid from 
the Stationery Office, the Board of Wox-ks Office, 
and the General Post Office, which the Board hitherto 
had got, putting it upon the Board itself to meet 
the expenses of printing, stationery, stamps and 
telegrams ?— It was a surprise to me that the amount 
to be deducted was not £6,500, but a sum in excess of 
that, but the negotiations between Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach and myself were carried on verbally, and I 
cannot be absolutely certain that Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach did not say that the £25,000 was to include the 
expenses of stationery and things of that sort. I 
should not like to make a positive statement on that 
point. 

22295. At all events, it meant that the sum was- 
cut down to £16,500 a year? — Yes. It was reduced 
to something below what I had hoped to get. 

22296. When you wish an addition to the income of 
tile Board it is not by going to the Treasury you get 
it, but by putting it into an Act of Parliament? — 

I had to go to the Treasury first before putting it 
into the Act of Parliament. 

22297. You did both? — I got the consent of the 
Treasury first to putting it into the Bill. No mem- 
ber of the Government could put such a provision 
into a Bill unless he got the consent of the Treasury 
previously. 

22298. But the consent of the Treasury to this 
grant was not given independently of the Bill? — 

The grant was made by Act of Parliament, but 
unless the consent of the Treasury has been obtained 
to this particular provision there would have been 
no possible chance of its passing. 

22299. My remaining question is as regards the 
Act of 1899 establishing the Department. In that 
Act were the powers given to the Department as 
regards industries in non-congested districts more 
limited than those which had been given to the 
Congested Districts Board for the congested areas? — 

Yes; as regards industries they were more limited, 
but I think the difference was pex-haps less than has 
been generally supposed. As regards what was de- 
sci-ibed in the Act constituting the Department as 
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the “ purposes of agriculture and other rural indus- 
tries ” the definition is very wide, and I should say 
that the powers of the Department and the powers of 
the Congested Districts Board were practically iden- 
tical, but the Congested Districts Board would be per- 
fectly free if it thought fit to establish any kind of 
industry in the congested districts. 

22300. As regards agricultural and rural industries 
the powers were pretty much the same? — I think the 
powers were pretty much the same, but the Board of 
Agriculture was prevented from aiding urban indus- 
tries, or industries which even if they could not be 
called urban were something between urban industries 
and those industries included under the description 
of agricultural and other rural industries, otherwise 
than by means of technical instruction. The Congested 
Districts Board, on the other hand, was left perfectly 
free. 

22301. For instance, the Congested Districts Board 
could help to start a factory? — -It could. 

22302. Not only that, but if so minded the Con- 
gested Districts Board could start a factory on its 
own account with a view to handing over the industry 
to private enterprise when it was at an industrial 
level? — It could, but on the other hand, though that 
may seem a great difference as compared with the 
powers given to the Department, and is a great differ- 
ence in theory, yet in practice I don’t think the dis- 
tinction was quite so great as is generally imagined ; 
and for this reason, that in practice the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board was limited in its operations by the well- 
understood maxim that it is undesirable to use 
State money in competition with private enterprise. 
In addition, the very character of the congested dis- 
tricts themselves really prevents the introduction of 
industries outside agriculture and other rural pursuits 
connected with agriculture, except to a very limited 
extent. 

22303. Still the power was useful. It gave the 
Board a free hand with reference to such enterprises 
as Foxford ? — Yes, and the carpet factory in Donegal, 
too. 

22304. And enabled the Board, for instance, to start 
barrel-making on its own account, and look forward 
to handing over industries of that sort to private en- 
terprise ? — Yes. As regards non-agricultural indus- 
tries there is no doubt the Congested Districts Board 
has powers which have been withheld from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

22305. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — W ith regard to 
the application of the principle of compulsion to the 
purchase of land, would you draw a distinction between 
the purchase of tenanted land and the purchase of un- 
tenanted land? Would you consider, as far as the 
application of the principle of compulsion is con- 
cerned, the compulsory purchase of a tenanted estate 
is on all fours with the compulsory purchase of un- 
tenanted land? — No. I think the objections to the 
compulsory purchase of tenanted land would be more 
serious than the objections to the compulsory purchase 
of untenanted land. 

22306. With regard to the purchase of untenanted 
land I would suggest to you that the limit of price 
which the Board could afford to give would be the 
price which it could recover from the tenant placed 
upon the land. That is to say, it could not give a 
higher price for untenanted land than it could recover 
by means of the anuuity from the tenant purchaser who 
would be placed on the land. The improvement to the 
land, draining, fencing, and so forth, and the erection 
of farm buildings may be taken as the contribution 
which the Board would make towards the farm ; but 
the liighest price the Board could afford to give for 
the untenanted land would be the highest price which 
you could hope to recover from the tenant placed in 
possession? — I think that might possibly be a useful 
rule of thumb, but I don’t think it would be proper to 
lay down that as a principle. If public money is to 
be spent on solving this problem I don’t see any reason 
in principle why part of it should not go in the price 
given for the land. 

22307. At all events the amount of money which is 
recoverable from the tenant purchaser placed on the 
land would be more or less the measure of the price 
which the Board could afford to give for that' land ? — 
I think that would be a convenient general rule for 
the Board to observe. 

22308. If the Board could not buy untenanted land 
for such a price would not a case for compulsion then 
be made out provided the Board could not relieve 
congestion otherwise ? — I think those are rather vague 


terms. When you speak of relieving congestion, 
it may be a question of degree. I think I should prefer 
to say that in my judgment the expediency of com- 
pulsion is doubtful, unless it is required to give effect 
to a comprehensive scheme. Rather than adopt com- 
pulsion with all the difficulties which I see would be 
involved in it I should myself, if I was a member of 
the Congested Districts Board, be inclined to pay a 
somewhat higher price, perhaps even a somewhat 
higher price than I thought was the fair value of the 
land. 

22309. I will come to the question of a comprehen- 
sive scheme immediately. But take the circumstances 
such as we now have them, namely, in which the 
Board is feeling its way tentatively. The Board has 
a certain amount of income. It can expend a certain 
amount of money on the purchase of estates. It 
cannot go beyond the price which it may hope to 
recover from the tenant, plus the amount of money 
which it can afford to expend from its resources for 
improving the holding and making it fit for occupa- 
tion. Let me give you a concrete case. Take the case 
of an estate for which the landlord asks £10,000. The 
Board ascertains that by dividing that estate into suit- 
able holdings and placing migrants on those holdings 
it can hope to get from the migrants annuities which 
will repay £8,000 in 68 years. The Board will expend 
from its own funds a certain amount of money to 
improve those holdings to place them in a suitable 
position to be occupied. That money is limited. The 
Board clearly cannot give the landlord the full 
£10,000. Is it not a reasonable thing, having regard 
to the interests which the Board has to serve, for the 
Board to say to that landlord : — “ Your land is the only 
land which is suitable for the relief of congestion in 
this particular locality. You are asking too high a 
price for it. We think you ought to sell it at a fair 
price. We don’t ourselves take up the position of 
dictating what is fair, but we ask that it be referred 
to an arbitrator, the High Court of Justice, or any 
tribunal that you please to set up.” Don’t you think,, 
having regard to the interests that the Board have to- 
keep in view, that it is fair that that should be done? — 
I don’t think it is entirely a question of fairness as 
regards price. It is a question of public policy. Per- 
sonally I should not care to embark on a policy of 
general compulsory purchase in Ireland, unless I was 
quite convinced that an important public purpose 
would be adequately served. 

22310. I don’t say general. I am restricting myself 
to the relief of congestion? — Yes, but the relief of 
congestion is a national problem. If you were to 
relieve the entire amount of congestion in Ireland it is 
impossible to say how much land in Ireland might be. 
affected. 

22311. I don’t go outside the Congested Districts 
for the present moment? — If you don’t go outside the 
Congested Districts there is no comprehensive settle- 
ment of the question possible at all. In that case it 
may be regarded as being still in a stage of experimen- 
tation. In that case, if the Board considered. £8,000' 
was all it could afford to give to the landlord and the- 
landlord asked £10,000, then it would be the duty off 
the Board to try elsewhere. 

22312. It is not the Board cannot give it. If the 
Board thinks it cannot possibly recover from the tenant 
purchaser more than £8,000 ; if they think £10,000 is 
an excessive demand and £8,000 is the full price, is it 
not correct and right, having regard to the duties, 
that the Board have to fulfil, that they should be in 
a position to say: — “We ask that this matter should 
be referred to arbitration” ? — No, I don’t think it is, 
because the landlord might be willing to sell for 
£10,000 and unwilling to sell for £8,000. 

22313. Yet we have it fully in evidence that land- 
lords will not sell untenanted lands? — I would say 
myself I. should not be prepared to adopt the principle- 
of compulsion to meet that case unless it was clear that 
the landlord’s holding out for £10,000 would cripple a 
large scheme of national policy. If it was only in that 
individual instance that more was required than the 
Board was prepared to pay, then I should say they 
should abandon that estate and try to purchase land 
elsewhere. 

22313a. I agree so far, if it was only an individual 
case. But if you have it in general evidence that un- 
tenanted land cannot be procured to-day at any price 
that the Board is able to give, then the suggestion is 
that a case for reference to arbitration to fix a fair price 
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is justifiable? — But I understand that the Board has 
now something like 50,000 acres of untenanted land 
which it has not yet distributed. 

Sir John Colomb. — To the value of nearly one and 
a half millions of money. 

22514. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That covers un- 
tenanted and tenanted land. The former consti- 
tutes a very small proportion. With regard to your 
statement about a comprehensive scheme, I understood 
you to say that by a comprehensive scheme you mean 
a settlement of the question ; that is to say, the relief 
of congestion in the West? — That would certainly be a 
comprehensive scheme. 

22315. That is the scheme with the solution of which 
the Board is now faced. And the Board is in this 
position, that when the Act of 1903 was introduced it 
repeated its previous resolution that without compul- 
sory power to acquire un tenanted land it could not 
deal with the question of congestion in the West. Now 
it proposes to deal with the question of congestion in 
the West. That is the comprehensive scheme which 
you say should be a condition precedent to discussing 
the question of compulsion at all. Therefore we are in 
a position now to deal with the question of compul- 
sion, because we say that without it we cannot proceed 
any further in the direction of carrying out this com- 
prehensive scheme? — Yes ; but if you ask me whether 
I think compulsion ought not to be adopted at the 
present time my answer would be, I should like to see 
tire scheme first before giving a reply. 

22316. After the Act of 1903 was passed, and after 
the declaration was made in Parliament as to the 
necessity of proceeding energetically to buy estates 
in the congested districts in the West of Ireland, in 
order to migrate tenants from the congested estates, 
migration being taken as the great solution of the 
difficulty, the Congested Districts Board immediately 
proceeded to deal with the question in an energetic 
manner, and, as has been mentioned, over £1,500,000 
worth of land has been purchased within two years. 
The entire area of land in the west of Ireland which 
is necessary to purchase in order to have an 
absolute solution of the difficulty has been estimated 
at about eight millions worth ; so that we are very 
considerably on the way towards the comprehensive 
scheme that you have mentioned. Our scheme is the 
purchase of all congested estates ; the migration of 
tenants, for two purposes — in order to provide them 
with holdings on untenanted lands, and in order to 
leave their holdings available for the people who 
remain. The obtaining of the untenanted land is a 
condition precedent of this action. Unless we can get 
the untenanted land no progress can be made with 
the comprehensive scheme, and we must restrict our- 
selves to the intensive cultivation or the improvement 
•of the slum holdings which at present exist. There- 
fore the acquisition of untenanted land is a primary 
necessity for the effective action of the Board. It is 
stated we cannot get the untenanted land. In these 
circumstances is the principle of compulsion not de- 
sirable? — I am afraid I can only express myself in 
.general terms. If there is a comprehensive scheme 
that would settle the question now within sight, and 
if there is a reasonable hope that that scheme really 
would settle the question, I think you have gone a 
long way towards making a case for compulsion, if 
the, scheme cannot be carried out without compulsion ; 
but much depends on the scheme. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Thank you. That is 
all I want. 

22317. Mr. Kavanagh. — The resolution of the Con- 
gested Districts Board asks for compulsory powers at 
a fair price. Don’t you think what would yield the 
average net income derived from the land for the 
past ten years might be considered a fair price 
without going to arbitration? I am thinking mostly 
of untenanted land. Where you require untenanted 
land for the purposes of migration, would not you 
think that such a capital sum as, if invested at 3j 
per cent., would produce an annual income equal to 
liis average annual net income during the last ten 
years would be a fair price ? Those are the Land 
Conference terms ? — I have not considered the ques- 
tion sufficiently. I should not like to answer that off- 
hand. Compulsory purchase would be clearly indefen- 
sible except at a fair price. Price certainly is an im- 
portant element, but it is not the only element. 

22318. Do you consider that there would be no 
injustice to the landlord if he gets such a sum as, 


if invested at 3J, per cent., would bring him his net jy ar ]3 10Q7 _ 
annual income ? — I should not like to say that. I — _ 

should think it would very likely differ on different Right Hon. 
estates. Gerald 

22319. Most Bev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would the ad- Balfour, 
vantage to the owner of having his net income secured 
to him in perpetuity not counterbalance any incon- 
venience resulting from having compulsion applied? 

— No doubt a fixed income is in itself a desirable 
thing, but compulsion means that you prevent a man 
from enjoying an income from the source from which 
he has hitherto enjoyed it, and which he may prefer 
to a fixed income. 

22320. Perhaps you have not given any special at- 
tention to that point, whether giving a man the ad- 
vantage of having a fixed income in perpetuity is not 
sufficient compensation for compelling him to sell? — -I 
don’t think I should say that; but of course an arbi- 
trator who had to settle what was the fair value of 
property would take into consideration that if that 
property were paid for in cash that cash invested in 
Consols represents a fixed income, whereas rent may 
be very uncertain. 

22321. My supplementary question was this : 
whether, in your opinion, the relief from uncertainty 
as to the future was a compensation for the applica- 
tion of compulsion? — No ; I don’t think I should care 
to put it that way. No doubt it might be an advan- 
tage to get a fixed income, and if it was decided that 
an estate was to be sold, and an arbitrator was asked 
to put a value on that estate, he would be bound to 
take into consideration that the payment for the 
©state was in cash and the income derived from the 
estate was in rent, and rents, in the West of Ireland 
at all events, are a somewhat uncertain quantity. 

22322. Sir John Colomb. — With reference to the 
ilustration given by Sir Antony MacDonnell of an 
estate for which the landlord asks £10,000, do you 
think that that is an illustration upon which you can 
base a policy which is this, that the amount which 
the incoming tenants are prepared to give, or think 
they can give, is to determine whether the landlords 
are to lose money or not? — No, I don’t think that 
is a sound principle. 

22323. Don’t you think it is against all the principles 
on which legislation has been based in this country, 
that the man who is coming into the tenancy is in 
any way to influence the machinery for fixing the 
price ? — I think in estimating the price which ought 
to be given to the landlord under compulsory purchase 
you would have to consider what his income from the 
land was and various other matters, and it seems to 
me that the price would have to be determined quite 
irrespective of what the Board considered it could 
afford to pay. 

22324. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — It is the prin- 
ciple on which the Estates Commissioners now act 
in making bids for land in the Land Judges Court. 

The law forbids them to lose, and they can only 
bid for an estate as much as they can hope to get? — 

It is a very sound rule of thumb for a purchaser. 

22325. And it comes out at anything between 
twenty-three and twenty-five years’ purchase of the 
rents — a price which until recent years was unknown 
in Ireland? — Yes. It was the principle that I was 
thinking of, and not the actual price given. It does 
not seem to me that the price to be given to a land- 
lord who is not, as landlords whose estates are in the 
Land Judges Court are, compelled to sell, should be 
determined by what the Congested Districts Board 
think they can afford to give for the land. There 
are other elements besides that. 

22326. Sir John Colomb. — Would you think it 
would be right, following out the illustration given 
by Sir Antony MacDonnell, that a landlord should 
be brought before a tribunal of arbitration in which 
he would have to pay the costs simply because he 
could not fall in with the views of the purchaser? — 

Prima facie, I think it would be unreasonable. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I did not say he would 
have to pay the costs. 

22327. Sir John Colomb. — Somebody would have to 
pay the costs. Do you see any great difficulties, even 
assuming that the application of the principle of 
compulsion was justified, in devising the constitution 
or machinery to carry it out? The State is the pur- 
chaser; therefore surely a department of the State 
ought not be the tribunal to settle the price ? — No. 

22328. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — There is on® 
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Mar. 12 , 1907. point as to which I . forgot to ask you. When you 
— introduced the Department Act in 1899, did you con- 
°"‘ tem plate the Department gradually being substituted 
Balfour for the Congested Districts Board in any of its opera- 

tions? — Well, of course anybody who had had any 
experience of administration could not fail to foresee 
that when you had two bodies working in adjoining 
districts, even in interlacing districts, doing more 
or less the same work upon somewhat different prin- 
ciples and drawing from different sources of income, 
difficulties and confusion were bound to occur. I 
did foresee that, but I don’t think that at the time I 
introduced that Act matters were ripe for the trans- 
ference of the agricultural and other similar work of 
the Congested Districts Board to the Department, and 
therefore I did not propose it. I contented myself 
with introducing a provision which enabled the Con- 
gested Districts Board if it saw fit to hand over por- 
tion of its work, and at the same time part of its 
funds, to the Department of Agriculture. 

22329. There is before this Commission a question 
as to which agency, the Department and the Land 
Commission on the one hand, and the Congested 
Districts Board on the other, is the better suited for 
carrying out expeditiously the work which the Con- 
gested Districts Board now does. I don’t wish to 
ask you your opinion on the point if you have not 
recently given any attention to it; but if you have 
given any attention to the point, and if you think 
fit to express an opinion as to which in your opinion 
would be the better agency, I shall be very glad to 
hear it?— My view is that, so far as that part of the 
work oi the Congested Districts Board is concerned 
winch does not relate to purchase and resettlement of 
estates, sooner or later it will have to be transferred 
to the Department of Agriculture. 

22330. And on the other hand as regards the work 
which does refer to the purchase and resettlement of 
land ?— As regards the work connected with the pur- 
chase and resettlement of land I would rather not 
express an opinion, because I really don’t know what 
the precise powers of the Estates Commissioners are 
nor how they have exercised them. 


22331. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — When you say 
that sooner or later a certain class of the work of the 
Congested Districts Board will pass to such a body 
as the Department of Agriculture, have you before 
your mind any fixed period within which the transfer 
will take place?— If I had felt that public opinion 
m Ireland would have supported me when the Act 
of 1899 was passed, I would have been rather in- 
clined to transfer that work at once to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ; but I did not regard that as a 
practical question, and therefore I did not trouble to- 
work out the details which would have been necessary 
if such a transfer had been provided for in the Act. 

22332. Since your day a portion of the agricultural 
work has been transferred to the Department? — Yes. 

22333. But mainly with the object of releasing, 
funds of the Board for its estates work ? — Yes. At 
tiie time the Act of 1899 passed the work of the- 
Board in connection with the purchase and resettle- 
ment of estates was becoming more and more im- 
portant every year, and I certainly contemplated at 
the time that it was probable that that work would 
be more than sufficient to occupy the whole attention 
of the Board, and on that ground alone, if no other, 
it would be desirable that the rest of the work should 
be transferred to the Department. Of course since 
then the Estates Commissioners have been estab- 
lished, and I understand, from what Sir Antony says- 
and from what I have read of the evidence, that there- 
\s a proposal that the estates work of the Board 
shouM be transferred to the Estates Commissioners. 
As to tiiat I would not care to express an opinion. 

22334. Have you any opinion as to how far the 
congested districts in Ireland should be brought up- 
to the level of the rest of the country before there is 
a transfer of the functions that the Board exercise?' 
—It might be necessary to give the Department when 
dealing with congested districts such special powers as 
the Congested Districts Board at present possess : but I 
should not myself be afraid to transfer those powers 
now ; I should not be afraid to transfer that part of 
the work at once to the Department of Agriculture. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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FORTY EIGHTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 13th, 1907. 

AT 11 O’CLOCK A.M. 

At Winchester House, 21, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 

Present The Right Hon: the Earl of Dudley, g.c.v.o. (in the Chair) ; The Right Hon. Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, c.c.s.i. ; The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, k.c.m.g. ; The Right Hon. Sir 
Francis Mowatt, g.c.b. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell ; John Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p. ; 
Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 

Mr. J. A. Mullens examined. 


22335. Chairman. — I think you are stockbroker to 
the Bank of England ? — Yes, my firm is. 

22336. Has the Bank of England one firm of stock- 
brokers? — Only one firm. 

22337. I think you have been sent a list of the 
questions which some of the Commissioners are 
anxious to put. Shall I take them in order? — If you 
kindly will. 

22338. The first one is : What rate of interest can 
at present be obtained from the investment of con- 
siderable sums in (i.) the highest class of Trustee 
securities, e.g., Government Stock ; (ii.) other Trus- 
tee securities; (iii.) investments authorised under 
Section 51 of the Irish Land Act, 1903 ?— First of all 
comes Consols, the present price of which is 86, yield- 
ing £2 18s. Id. ; and other Government stocks, such as 
Transvaal 3 per cent, stock, Local Loans stock, and the 
Guaranteed 2|- per cent. Irish stock, which is about 
86, can be obtained to pay a clear 3 per cent. Other 
trustee securities such as English railway debenture 
stocks, pay 3£ to 3| per cent. ; Indian Government 
stocks, Indian railway stocks, and English railway 
preference stocks, 31,- per cent. Also Colonial stock 
may be obtained now at 3g per cent. 

22339. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Those are Colonial 
stocks of first class ? — Yes, the great Colonial stocks, 
3£ per cent, stocks. 

22340. Chairman. — All the stocks you have just 
mentioned come under the designation of Trustee 
Securities ? — Yes ; the Colonial stocks are not what we 
should call quite first class, but they are allowed under 
the Trustee Act. 

22341. May I ask you why first-class Colonial stock 
is not practically as good as Consols ?— We can hardly 
compare Colonial stock with Consols. The second 
question was as to other trustee securities, and I 
selected Consols and Transvaal and Government stocks 
as rather standing out by themselves. 

22342. With regard to them there is no difference? 

oo ’ ^ iey are allowed under the Trustee Act. 

22343. And one Government stock is sujiposed to be 
as good as another, and all as good as Consols in fact? 
— Yes. 

22344. But you do not regard any other security of 
any other kind, Indian or Colonial or anything, as 
being as good as English Government stock ? — No, 
even at the same price. , 

22345. Sir Francis Mowatt.— When you speak of 
Colonial stock you include Crown Colony stock?— 
xes, Crown colonies. 


22345a. Because in practice, of course, and in effect, 
at all events, that is guaranteed by the Exchequer ?— 
•it is not absolutely guaranteed. 

22346 The stock is issued with the authority of the 
Colonial Office?— Yes, but it does not obtain the 
guarantee of the Government. Then, as regards the 
third part of the question, “ Investments au- 
thorised under Section 51 of the Irish Land 
Act, iyu3, this investment clause is, of course, 
lairiy wide, and includes securities which are 
not allowed under the Trustee Act, so that a 
relatively higher rate of interest can be ob- 
tained for some of the securities which are mentioned 
here, which are allowed under the Act; but, as a 


matter of fact, I think that to all intents and pur- 
poses at present only trustee securities, what we con- 
sider trustee securities, have been allowed. Under 
the investment clause of the Act they allow several 
things, even English railway ordinary stock, which of 
course is nowhere near what we consider trustee in- 
vestment, and is hardly desirable for trustee invest- 
ment, because the income is derived from the profits 
of the year, and must be fluctuating. 

22347. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — And on the 
average how much would the return be per cent. ? — 
Well, you could get as high a rate of interest as 4J, 
per cent. 

22348. Chairman. — What is the position of an in- 
vestor who has to invest in the trustee securities, a 
man who sells his land in Ireland, and is allowed by 
this Act to put his money into securities, which 
you do not consider trustee securities? — This trustee 
investment clause apparently goes outside the Trustee 
Act and would embrace securities which are hardly 
securities which ought to be purchased. 

22349. Then a trustee of Irish property may at the 
present moment invest in English railway ordinary 
stock? — No, because you have that veto under the 
Act. 

22350. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Is investment in 
ordinary securities exceptional? — He is authorised to 
take out-of-the-way Irish securities which one has no 
knowledge of here, in this market, such as Baronial 
Guaranteed Railway stocks. We do not know any- 
thing about them over here, but they are guaranteed 
railway stocks. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That is a baronial 
guarantee. 

22351. Sir J ohn Colomb. — Guaranteed by the rates ? 
— Yes. But I might add to that that the amount is 
very small. I wrote to Ireland asking for a list of 
existing stocks, and they wrote back to say that at the 
present moment there is under £20,000 worth of stock 
available. 

22352. Sir John Colomb. — What do you mean by 
the amount of stock available? — The amount of stock 
in the market available for trustee investment. 

22353. In the market? — Yes, in the market, avail- 
able for purchasers. 

22354. Sir Francis Mowatt. — But an increase of 
price might bring more stock into the market, might 
not it ? — Possibly, but I mean that it must be of very 
limited amount, taking the whole. 

22355. Now you are speaking of the securities which 
the trustee may accept, not of the amount offered? — 
Yes. 

22356. Chairman. — What is the average return 
which he has on investments under Section 51 ? — They 
run up very nearly to 4 per cent. 

22357. Then, roughly, the position is this : — In re- 
gard to the first class of securities that we have drawn 
your attention to you say that about 3 per cent, is 
the average? — Yes. 

22358. And the second class, 3£ to 3£ ? — Yes. 

22359. And with regard to those investments that 
the Public Trustee has sanctioned which are contained 
in Section 51, 4 per cent. ? — Nearly up to 4 per cent. 

C 
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22360. Does that apply to considerable sums — could 
a large sum of money be invented in the second class ? — 
Yes ; a large sum of money. I mean that in the pre- 
sent state of the market there would 1 be no difficulty 
in getting 5 to 10 millions of stock. 

22361. Which give very nearly 31, per cent. ? — Yes. 

22362. Sir John Colomb. — About No. 3, where you 
speak of a small amount of stock available, presum- 
ably if there was no limit there that would force up 
the price, and that -would not give 4 per cent. ? — No ; 
I should say not. 

22363. It is at the present moment that they yield 
that ? — At the present moment. 

22364. If there was a great deal of money in Ireland 
looking for investment in class 3 people would not get 
4 per cent., would they? — They would not unless the 
Public Trustee allowed them to take other securities, 
not of the same class. 

' 22365. Chairman.. — Are not foreign railways in- 
cluded in Section 51. I mean Canadian Pacific for 
instance? — No. In the letter I have from Ireland it 
says that foreign railways having their head offices in 
London have been allowed, but I can see nothing about 
it in the investment clause. 

22366. Under the Trustee Act investments in foreign 
railways are not allowed unless those railways are 
registered in Great Britain? — Foreign railways are 
not allowed as trustee securities. 

. 22367. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But Colonial 
railway stock ? — Unless the Colonial stock is guaran- 
teed absolutely by the Imperial Government. 

22368. If the Colonial railway is registered in 
London, would its stock come within the range of 
Section 51 ? — No ; not as I read it.* 

22369. Chairman. — That would not count in any 
ways as a trustee security ? — No; not in any way as a 
trustee security 

22370. How do you think that many Colonial and 
foreign railways compare with some of the investments 
mentioned ?— I think that some of the very highest 
class are quite above suspicion. They are quite good ; 
but at the same time they are little availed of. There 
is a tremendous lot of trustee securities now. 

22371. Mr. Kavanagh. — Would trustees be justified 
in going outside the Trustee Act and investing under 
that section that you have read? — Only with the ap- 
proval of the Public Trustee. 

22372. Even such as he has already allowed. Would 
they be justified in going outside the Trustee Act and 
investing in such securities as you have read out which 
he lias already allowed? — They would be only justi- 
fied in investing in the securities you have mentioned, 
I take it, not in foreign railways. 

22373. The one or two which the Public Trustee has 
allowed"? — Yes, in Ireland. 

22374. You think those trustees would be justified 
in investing in them ?— Yes, in so far as the baronial- 
guaranteed railways. 

22375. But the stock is so limited that it is hardly 
worth speaking of? — No. 

22375a. It would yield the average rate of percent- 
age ?— Well, it would if enough of it could be obtained. 

22376. But under present circumstances? — Under 
present circumstances there is not sufficient stock to 
make any difference. 

22377. Chairman. — If there is room at present for 
five or six millions to be invested in class tivo, why do 
people invest in class one, which gives so small a per- 
centage — is it because it is more easily realisable? — 
Partly because it is more easily realisable and partly 
because conservative people like Consols better than 
Colonial stock. Of course Colonial stock has only been 
authorised during the last five or six years, from 
the ooutli African war, and therefore the old Trusts 
make no reference to the modern Act and are still 
tied up m Consols. 

*1 2 ? 3 ?, 8- n ir JoH . N Colomb.— Could you say generally 
tliat the fluctuations in securities of the second class 
are greater than in No. 1 class?— No; I should say 

22379. Mr. Kavanagh.— R ut it is cheaper to invest 
m Consols than m other trustee securities ?— Yes • the 
expense is not so great. In No. 2 you can get Indian 

P el cent - st °ck.. but speaking generally, it would be 
cheaper to purchase Government stocks. 

22380. Chairman. — Now, could you name half a 
dozen typical investments sanctioned by Parliament 
as trustee securities, other than Government Stock to- 
gether with the rate of interest derivable from such 
securities on, say, the 31st March, in each of the last 
five years I have a list of securities here.t I have 


taken these as typical investments : — London and North 
Western 3 per cent, debenture stock; Indian 3 per 
cent, stock ; New South Wales 3 per cent stock ; London 
County Council 3 per cent, stock; Liverpool Corpora- 
tion 3 per cent, stock, and I added another Corpora- 
tion stock, which is not registered at the Bank of 
England— Cardiff Corporation 3 per cent, stock, t 

22381. Sir John Colomb. — You say that the last- 
mentioned stock is not registered at the Bank of Eng- 
land ? — It is not registered at the Bank of England, at 
the Transfer Office. And I have taken out, at the 
bottom, the average yield. I thought at would perhaps 
be clearer to give the average aggregate yield of the 
stocks for the year instead of taking them singly one 
by one, which makes rather a long detail of it. The 
average yield of these stocks in 1901 is £3 0s. 8 d. ; in 
1902, £3 Is. Od. ; in 1903, £3 3s. 4 d. ; in 1904, 
£3 6s. 5 d. (1904 of course was the Russian War, and 
all first class securities fell) ; in 1905, £3 2s. 9 d. ; last 
year, 1906, £3 4s. lOd 

22382. When did you say all the fii’rt class securities 
fell? — The year 1904, the year of this table showing 
highest yield. It was rather more owing to the 
Russian War. 

22383. Here the average of 1904 is higher? — 1,’he 
average yield, because the securities Ml owing to the 

22384. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Have you considered 
what the yield would be for the present year? — I am 
afraid I have not taken that. 

22385. That would be still higher ? — It would be 
considerably higher. First-class securities at the pre- 
sent time are about the lowest on record. 

22386. Sir John Colomb — More depreciated? — More 
depreciated. I should say that the present yield is 
higher than in 1904, when it was £3 6s. 5 d. It is 

more like £3 7s. 6 d. now. 

22387. Chairman. — What is the reason of that? — 
There are a variety of reasons. Partly because so 
much money is wanted, and therefore there is a great 
demand for gold, and because the Bank rate of interest 
is very high. 

22388. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — And at the pre- 
sent moment how high is the average of the second 
class securities? — You mean to say securities which 
are not trustee securitiea 

22389. Second-class trustee securities? — They would 
not average more than 3£ per cent. 

22390. Chairman. — Those securities which you have 
given us here are all contained in second class 1 — They 
come under the No. 2 heading, the best of the No. 2 
heading. 

22391. And none of them averaged 3| — in no year 
did they average 3£?— No; in no case At the 
present time those securities are very much lower 
than they have been before. 

22392. Sir John Colomb. — Roughly speaking, you 
say that all those you have selected are lower?— On 
this list I have given you the very best of the second 
class that I considered typical, apai-t from the Colonial 
securities, and Indian' railway ordinary stock. 

22393. I mean that talcing this list of the typically 
best class of securities which you hand in, they are 
lower than they were ever known previously ? — Yes. 

22394. But even now they do not yield 3^? — No; 
they would not yield more than 3§, or perhaps 3£. 

22395. Chairman.— As far as I can make out there 
is in the whole of this list in all Lhe years that you 
have mentioned only one instance in which it has been 
greater than 3J,- at any time— that is, New South 
Wales stock in 1904? — Yes. 

22396. That is the only*cas9 apparently ? — Yes. 

22397. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— S hould all these 
be designated as gilt-edged securities? — Quite first 
class. 

22398. Chairman. — Do you think that when in- 
vestments are indicated by Parliament, as in Sec- 
txon 51 of the Irish Act, 1903, any additional 
security is necessary, or is obtained by a veto 
being given to the public trustee, as is" done in 
that section ; or do you think that sufficient security 
is obtained by limiting the powers of investment to 
securities marked out by Act of Parliament ?— I do 
not flunk any additional security would perhaps be 
necessary so long as there is the veto of the public 
trustee ; that is to say, some of the securities men- 
tioned m the trustee investment clause, in my opinion, 
are not desirable investments, but so long as the 
public trustee is bound to look after the interests of 
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the investors and to veto I think the security is quite 
good enough. 

22399. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Not desirable 
investments for trustees, or not desirable in them- 
selves? — For trustees. Good enough in themselves 
but not for trustees. For an ordinary business man 
who would look after business matters there would be 
no harm, but they would be hardly suitable for a 
trustee. 

22400. Mr. Kavanagii. — Why do you say not suit- 
able?- — Because, as I mentioned before, English rail- 
way ordinary stocks are permitted subject to the 
sanction of the public trustee, but the income derived 
from such investments is made up on the profits of the 
year, and therefore is always a fluctuating one, and 
they would not be suitable for trustee investment. 

22401. How did they come to be suggested, do you 
know? — I do not know. 

22402. Chairman. — I understand that in your view 
it would be very dangerous for a trustee to invest in a 
certain considerable portion of the securities which we 
find in the 51st Section of the Act of Parliament 
without having a gentleman like the public trustee to 
veto and to sanction ? — Certainly ; I think it desirable 
that he should have power under the clause to veto 
certain investments. 

22403. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— The power of the 
official trustee would therefore become very great? — 
Yes. 

22404. Chairman. — I suppose it is almost impos- 
sible, if you wished, to extend the range of invest- 
ments that could be properly used by a trustee?— It 
would certainly give him a great amount of responsi- 
bility. 

22405. But I mean it is impossible to do that and 
to be quite certain that the security that you put 
down on paper will always be a first class security ?— 
I do not quite know in what position the public 
trustee acts. I take it from the return from 
Ireland that in the case of investment under the clause 
they take the matter to the courts and get the sanc- 
tion of the courts. Whether the public trustee is 
there and gives evidence I do not know, but the Irish 
letter says the permission of the public trustee must 
be obtained before a trustee can invest in anything 
outside of the usual trustee securities ; but no list 
is published of the securities which are permitted 
outside. 

22406. I do not think you quite follow my point. 
Supposing you start with the assumption that the 
ordinary trustee securities do not give a sufficient rate 
of interest to make it tempting to people who have 
land to sell and who have to invest the proceeds 
in trustee securities, and supposing you wish for that 
reason to enlarge the scope of trustee invest- 
ments. do you believe that it is possible for any man 
or body of men to put down on paper the names of 
certain securities which will always be a safe invest- 
ment from the trustee’s point of view ? — I should say 
it would be almost impossible — very difficult. 

22407. Are there quite ample trustee securities? — 
Ample. 

22408. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — If a vendor of 
land in Ireland desires to sell his property and ap- 
proaches the official trustee, as I understand he may, 
to ascertain from him the financial effect of sale, 
he would not ask the trustee to tell him how 
much he ought to sell for, but he would ask 
the trustee to saj r what is the highest rate of 
interest he can get for the sale proceeds. Would not 
the power of the official trustee in that way to limit 
the interest of the investment be an indirect way of 
fixing the price which the vendor should ask for his 
property? — It might or might not. It would depend 
entirely on what rate Of investment the landlord 
was prepared to accept. 

22409. If the official trustee said, “I cannot sanc- 
tion a rate of interest over 3£ per cent.,” say, then 
the landlord would say, “ I will not sell unless for 
such a capitalised sum as at 3g. per cent, will yield me 
m l let income” ; so that you leave in the hands of the 
official trustee the fixing, practically, of the amount of 
money which the landlord would sell for ? — Not neces- 
sarily. I mean that he would have to go to the arbi- 
tration court to have the value of his land decided 
upon, and if it was not sufficient for him — suppose he 
wanted to get £100,000 and it was not sufficient to 
realise £100,000, therefore he would not sell his pro- 
perty. ' 

22410. Yes, but the case I put to you is that the 
landlord wants to sell his property to his tenants 
under the Land Purchase Act and he wants to get for 


that property the largest sum, of course, that he ^ ([r j 3 lf)0 - 

can get, and invest it at a rate of interest which will ' ‘ L ' 

be the highest determinable by the official trustee. Mr. J. A. 
But the official trustee says to him, “ There is a list Mullen*, 
of investments under that particular section, some 
of which give 3 £, some 3^, and some 3| per cent. 

I will only sanction an investment which yields 3£.” 

Does not the official trustee thereby indirectly de- 
termine the price which the landlord will get and 
which the tenant will ultimately have to pay? — That 
might be the case. 

22411. Therefore, there is, if I am correct, an ex- 
traordinary power placed in the hands of the official 
trustee in connection with the determination of the 
selling price of land in Ireland? — Yes. I follow your 
point so far, but of course the official trustee would 
not refuse to sanction any investment in good class 
securities. I mean that he would not necessarily 
limit it to 3 j if he could get 3§. 

22412. Certainly not ; but if the landlord said, “ I 
would like to sell if I be allowed to invest my money 
in this particular security which yields 3f per cent.,” 
and the official trustee says, “ I cannot sanction an 
investment in that particular security, although it be 
on the list of securities covered by the section, still, 
having regard to my conception of my duty as official 
trustee, I will not sanction 3f.” Does he not thereby 
determine the price which the landlord should accept ? 

— -Then I take it that the official trustee is the same 
man as the public trustee. 

22413. Yes. For this purpose I mean the public 
trustee under the Land Act? — Well, in that case 
he would not. I did not know myself that the same 
person acted in -both capacities. I thought that if 
one wanted to sell one’s land in Ireland you went to 
the Arbitration Court and could have it decided 
what the valuation of the property was. 

22414. No, but you make a proposal to tlie Estates 
Commission? — But the Estates Commission lias got 
nothing to do with the re-investment of the money, 
and, therefore, supposing I am a landowner wanting 
to sell my land, and that I want to get £100,000, I 
can always find out from the public trustee how much 
interest I can get on the shares. My point is that 
the public trustee is not responsible. I gather that 
your point is that it made the public trustee respon- 
sible for the value of the land that was sold. 

22415. The public trustee has a list of securities 
before him which come within the purview of the 
particular section, some bearing interest at 3£ per 
cent., some at 3|. The vendor comes and says, 

“ Would you advise me, or may I invest my money, 
or may I count on getting the use of my 
money in a 3^ per cent, security.” The official 
trustee would be justified in saying, “ I will not sanc- 
tion an investment at more than 3J[.” Thereby, for 
every £100 of yearly income of his property the 
landlord must get £2,700 plus the bonus. By exercis- 
ing his discretion in favour of a security not producing 
anything beyond 3£ per cent., the official trustee 
imposes on the State a liability to make a large ad- 
vance ? — He does. 

22416. And that places in the hands of the official 
trustee a very great power ? — Yes. 

22417. Chairman.- — At the same time it is a re- 
sponsibility which is thrown upon him by the Act. 

Would it be safe to allow people to invest freely in 
all the securities contained in section 51 without 
somebody to control their action ? — Not in all , of 
them. 

22418. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — But inasmuch as 
the vendors are rational men, would it not be suffi- 
cient that they should be well advised by their legal 
advisers? — I think that under the Trustee Act they 
could get every advantage they want without going 
outside it, and I would not give them every security 
which is mentioned under the Act. I would eliminate 
some of them. 

22419. Would you also on the other hand eliminate 
the public trustee? — No, I would not. In -my answer 
just now I stated that I think it is necessary that 
he should be there, but there are some securities which 
I think ought to be eliminated. 

22420. Then he is to advise the vendors who sell 
their land and get possession of their money the best 
way they should invest their money?— Yes. 

22421. Do you not think that that is the business 
of their professional legal advisers ? — I think that 
possibly it is, but this additional power is given to 
veto it, and he is there in a public position. 

O 2 
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Mar 13 1907 22422. I want to know why lie should be in that 

' 1 ' position? — That I cannot answer. 

Mr. J. A. 22423. Do you see any reason why he should be in 

Mullen*. that position .to advise investors as to the securities 
they should invest in whilst their professional ad- 
visers are open to give advice ? — I think that if the 
investment is limited to the ordinary Trustee Act 
investments you need not have that gentleman there 
at all. 

22424. Chairman. — That is hardly .an answer to Sir 
Antony’s question. It is not a question of whether 
there is any necessity for a public trustee ; but if you 
go beyond the Trustee Act there is another Act of 
Parliament which says there is a special list of in- 
vestments, and then you say there is a necessity for 
a veto? — Yes, I say there is, because some of those 
securities ought to be eliminated. 

22425. And supposing you eliminated some of those 
securities which you consider not to be good enough 
for trustee securities, do you think there would then 
be any necessity for the veto of the public trustee? — 
I think not, except as regards such securities as 
baronially-guaranteed railways that I know nothing 
of. 

22426. Would you be content to stake your opinion 
that you could eliminate from the list of securities 
contained in section 51 those securities which you con- 
sider objectionable, and 'be very confident that the 
remainder which you left in would always be a 
proper investment for trust money ? — Yes ; I would 
stick to the trustee investments. 

22427. To the investments contained already in .the 
Trustee Act? — Yes. 

22428. Then you would not have extended your 
trustee investments at all ? — My point is that it is 
not necessary. 

22429. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Perhaps you 
might retain the investments provided in the Act on 
the following condition : — Suppose that there was no 
public trustee, but that those who were investing the 
proceeds of settled estates were bound under the obliga- 
tion of an Act of Parliament to take care that the in- 
vestment should be in such securities as at the termina- 
tion of the trust or on the death of the tenant for life 
would realise the sum invested? — The trustee securi- 
ties and all other securities are always fluctuating 
in value, but I see no harm in a trustee investing in 
any security of which .the interest is absolutely guar- 
anteed. He does not look so much to the fluctuations 
of the capital amount. 

22430. If you were dealing with an extension of 
the securities perhaps you might eliminate the public 
trustee on condition that the investor should be bound 
to secure that on the termination of the trust the 
money invested should be forthcoming. Do you think 
you might abolish the public trustee ?— Certainly, if 
investments were restricted. 

22431. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Why should not a 
man who sells his land) in Ireland do what he likes 
with his money except such part of it as comes to 
him through any settlement? — I see no reason why 
he should not do what exactly he likes with it so 
long as it is not entailed'. 

22432. iSo long as the vendor can make a sale or 
settlement, or entail of his estate why should not the 
return that comes to him be absolutely his to do 
^tfb ^ ^ ee& 710 T€a60J1 why it should 

22433. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Why should the 
official trustee interfere with it? 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — What I am dealing with is 
that portion of the purchase money which is the 
absolute property of the vendor. Why should not he 
do what he likes with it ? — I believe he should be able 
to do what he likes with it. 

22435. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell— H owever, the 
provision for a public trustee applies to cases in 
which the properly is settled property ?— That is my 
point. T thought that was what his position was — 
to look after the entail. 


22436. Sir John Colo mb. — Do you view the genera 
subject as only including the question of settled pro 
perty and trusteeship ? — Yes. 

22437. Now, with reference to what Sir Antoni 
MacDonnell asked you as to the influence of the 
public trustee in determining the price of land ! 
want to ask you one or two questions. And first’ or 
the programme, take Sir Antony MacDonnell’s quee 
tion on that point merely to refer to those particular 


investments mentioned in section 51 of the Act, be- 
cause there is no necessity, is there, for the existence 
of a public trustee to give advice upon investments 
that are within the meaning of the Trustee Act? — 
No. 

22438. And therefore the whole point is limited to 
determining the price of land .and to this section 51 
of the Act? — Yes. 

22439. Now, before I proceed to ask you this ques- 
tion, I must clear the ground as you are not ac- 
quainted with .the Irish Land Purchase Act. A man 
contemplating the sale of his estate of course has to 
calculate how he will stand when he sells, .and assum- 
ing that he is to get a certain price, he makes up Ms 
mind accordingly, and that as the first thing. Then 
he has also to consider what his income is to be at 
that price, and he has got to secure his income. 
Now, having made up his mind to sell, he knows that 
he certainly will not get a farthing of the money 
for at least two years, so that not for two years the 
question will arise as to his investment. Now, I 
want to ask you this. Do you not think that a land- 
lord or anyone who is in that position, and who is 
only to get his money in a time two years or more 
distant, could possibly get any advice as to what will 
happen two and a half years hence? — No; no man 
could say. 

22440. No man could say, and therefore if a land- 
lord contemplating a sale goes to the public trustee, 
and says: — “If I sell under the Act, what interest 
will I get two years hence, at least, perhaps, three, 
four, or five,” could any reasonable man be expected 
to give a sensible answer to a question like that? — 
No, certainly not. 

22441. And therefore, that being so, advice cannot 
help the landlord at all with regard to the selling 
price? — He might get 3£ per cent, to-day, and two 
years hence he might get three. 

22442. Expert advice is for a man having his money 
in hand to invest who might be ready to take advan- 
tage of the current price, but nobody could determine 
what he is likely to get two years hence ? — No. 

22443. Chairman. — I suppose that you .are aware 
that during each of the last three years about 
£5,000,000 a year of land stock was created under the 
powers of the Irish Land Act. Do you think this has 
appreciably affected the money market, and do you 
tMnk it would make much diflerence if the amount 
was raised to seven or eight or ten millions a year ? — 
The land stock raised so far has been £5,000,000, 
£6,000,000, and £7,000,000 and these have not ap- 
preciably affected the money market. Of course, care 
is always taken to bring them out at a proper time. 
Seven, eight, or ten millions of stock might be issued, 
but I should say, without hesitation, that £5,000,000 
would always be a more reasonable amount and 
a more easy amount to put on the market than 
£10,000,000. Of course, a fresh creation of stock 
should entirely depend on the money market at the 
time of the issue, and also on the expectation of the 
value of money. If you have, for instance, a bank 
rate as high as 5 per cent, a large issue could not be 
made without materially affecting the price of all first- 
class securities. 

22444. Has the Irish Guaranteed Land Stock be- 
come more popular ? — It has got into a greater number 
of hands, and in that sense it is popular, but the 
price is at present low. 

22445. What is it now? — 86. 

22446. And has it ever been over 90? — Yes, it has 
been over 90, but I cannot quite tell you the date. 
The lowest issue of the stock that has ever been made 
was 87. That is when the original stock was created. 
The issue price was 87, and it has now gone down to 

22447. Do you believe that that stock will ever go to 
anything like par value? — It would if first-class se- 
curities improved also. 

22448. What is the relationship between Consols 
and Irish Land Stock?— Well, if you are floating an 
issue of stock it gives a higher yield, but it should 
come out really practically the same price as Consols. 

22449. Do you think that the price of Irish Land 
Stock is affected by the price of Consols ?— Oh, cer- 
tainly ; they move in sympathy. 

22450. Is it a question what stock happens at the 
present time to yield the best return?— Not neces- 
sarily at the moment, but people expect that a new 
issue of Irish Stock would be made, and therefore the 
price is unduly depressed. 
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22451. Sir John Colomb. — And that position of 
uncertainty must continue till the whole of the trans- 
actions of the land transfer in Ireland are completed, 
because there will always be a probability and prac- 
tical certainty of new issues, and that must tend to 
keep down the value of the security? — Yes, somewhat 
unduly. 

22452. Chairman. — And if Consols went up again 
over par do you think the Irish Stock would go 
up with them? — Yes. The Irish Guaranteed Land 

Stock is 86. If Consols rose to 100 the Stock would 
rise to 100. 

. 22453. Sir John Colomb. — Only when all the land 
transfer transactions of Ireland were completed ? — No, 
because they would go up in sympathy. It might not 
go up quite so much ; I won’t say point by point, but 
it would go up in sympathy. 

22454. What you would call a sympathetic rise? — 
Yes. 

22455. In view of your having said that a new 
issue would tend to keep down the price, I pointed 
out that as these new issues must go on for ten or 
fifteen years that must always have an influence 
adverse to Irish Land Stock?— Yes. 

22456. And although it may rise in sympathy, it 
must till the transaction of land purchase in Ireland 
is completed always be below Consols ?— It will be de- 
pressed. 

22457. Chairman. — Supposing 2 i, per cent. Consols 
stood at 100 why should they be at a higher price than 
2| per cent. Guaranteed Stock ?— Partly because 
Consols are largely held in reserve by all bankers, and 
therefore, of course, are ahead of everything else. 
They are almost regarded as as good as £5 notes. You 
can get your money much easier. The market is far 
greater. 

22458. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— The security is 
the same? — The security is the same, but the amount 
of Consols is over £585,000,000, while there is only 
about £18,000,000 of Irish Stock existing, and there- 
fore the market is greater. 

22459. And if more Irish Stock existed it would 
be more nearly on a parity with Consols? — Yes, on 
the market. 

22460. And therefore it would be good policy to 
naise a large amount of Irish 'Stock at once instead of 
raising it by degrees ? — Not necessarily, because you 
would have to raise it at a much lower price. 

22461. Would you raise ten millions at a lower 
price than seven ?— Certainly. In these times it would 
he practically impossible to raise £10,000,000 at the 
•current quotations. 

22462. Chairman. — But even if you went on at this 
present rate of issue, in four or five years, or perhaps 
ten years’ time, when there is actually a great deal 
more of Irish stock on the market and in circulation, 
do you think then that the dealing in it will have 
become so much more common that it will approxi- 
mate to the condition of Consols more than at pre- 
sent ? — It will have that tendency. 

22463. If that is so one effect of these further issues 
would be .an encouraging and stimulating rather than 
-a depressing effect ? — No, because the people know that 
the stock is to be issued, .and therefore if a man came 
to me, and said— “ I want to invest £100 in Irish 
Land Stock, and shall I buy to-day or wait ” ? I 
should say that probably this year there will be a 
large amount of stock coming out, and it seems to me 
that it would be almost better to wait. 

22464. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Is it your per- 
sonal opinion or the opinion of your firm that you 
■could float £6,000,000 on better terms than 
£10,000,000? — It is the opinion of my firm that it 
would be easier to float six than ten millions. 

22465. I have it on the authority of the manager 
•of one of the biggest banks in London that ten mil- 
lions could be as easily floated as six ?— 1 The view of 
my firm is that it would be practically impossible un- 
Jess times were very favourable. That is what we 
should advise. 

22466. Chairman. — Have you any reason to believe 
that there is any prejudice against the stock by rea- 
•son of its name? — None. 

22467. You do not believe that anybody would hesi- 
tate to buy it because it is called Irish Land Stock ?— 
No. 

82468. Now it is commonly called Land Stock ; is it 
not called Guaranteed ?— Well, the name is Guaran- 
-teed Land Stock. In the City it is called Irish Stock 
■or Guaranteed Land Stock. 


22469. But you don’t believe that there is any idea 13 j™, 

that it is an Irish guarantee, but not the guarantee " ' L 

of the British Government ? — There is no sentiment. Mr. J. A. 

. 22470. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I think you have al- Mullens, 
ready told us that when the total amount of Land 
Stock to be ’S6ued is completed the fact that there is 
no more coming would have an influence on the 
gradual rise in its price ? — Yes. 

22471. Chairman. — In consequence of the provisions 
of the Irish Land Act, about £5,000,000 of the pur- 
chase money was invested in trustee securities last 
year, do you think that these sums seeking invest- 
ment appreciably affect the market ?— ! The amount so 
far that has had to be invested has steadied the mar- 
ket, but otherwise that has had no appreciable effect. 

As to the other question you propose to ask, it has 
been practically neutralised by the fresh issue of 
Guaranteed Stock. I mean to say it is -from one 
pocket to another. 

22472. Are you referring to Question 6 now ? — Yes ; 

I am afraid I am getting farther off, but if you have 
£5,000,000 to invest, trustee securities have been 
already created to the extent of the issue of the Irish 
Guaranteed Stock, and therefore it is only a transfer 
of securities. It has no appreciable effect on the 
market. 

22473. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — From the result 
of these operations would it not appear advisable to 
float a larger amount of land stock at a time? — The 
whole amount of money is not available for re-invest- 
ment at the psychological moment. Some one has got 
to absorb these five millions of fresh stock — financial 
houses, and so on. It is true that the money has to 
be returned later, but it does not come exactly at the 
same moment. 

22474. Then it is the time? — Time practically does 
neutralise the effect. 

22475. After the lapse of some months? — Yes, after 
a few months. 

22476. Sir John Colomb. — C an you tell me this: 

When the Government has made up its mind that by 
a certain date there must be an issue of stock is 
the Bank of England informed well ahead that it is 
coming on the market, or does notice reach it sud- 
denly ? — The Chancellor of the Exchequer or the 
Treasury would warn the Bank that it was proposed 
to issue stock. 

22477. Do I understand you to say that the Govern- 
ment would publicly declare its intention to issue 
stock? — It must, because you cannot treat a large 
amount of stock on the same principles on which you 
can sell a small amount. 

22479. Chairman. — Are there any other securities 
you would recommend for trustee investments ? — 

No. I think we have now ample trustee 
securities available for trustee investments. Dur- 
ing the South African war about 181 millions 
of Government Stock was created, and since 1900 
trustees have been allowed to invest in Colonial 
securities, which give an additional amount of 236 
millions. Further, municipal borrowings have been 
on a very heavy and extended scale during the last 
few years, and taking from our official list the amount 
of stock included in the last ten years there were 
available Corporation stocks and trustee securities to 
the value of over 115 millions. 

22480. Sir Francis Mowatt.— That is the increase ? 

— Yes, the increase. From the three sources I have 
mentioned— the South African War debt, Colonial 
securities, and Corporation stocks we got, roughly, an 
amount exceeding 530 millions of British trustee se- 
curities. 

22481. Chairman. — How about the interest? The 
yields are low in these things ? — No. They are higher 
than they have ever been— better than at any time 
during the last ten years, owing to the increase of 
securities. 

22482. I am taking your three classes. The first 
is the war debt. What would that average? — During 
the war, for instance, there was an issue of sixty- 
millions of Consols at 94£. 

22483. Was that at 2| per cent. ? — No; 2£. At the 
present price of £86 they return £2 18s. Id. 

22484. That is under three per cent. ? — Yes. 

22485. That is not very high? — It is not very high, 
but the more securities there are available for trus- 
tee investment purposes tends to increase the rate of 
interest that can be obtained. 

22486. Sir John Colomb. — Because the capital 
value is less?— Yes. 
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U m 1 rr\n 22487. Chairman. — Can you get with these trustee 

ar ' 1 " ' securities anything like a tempting rate of interest ? — 

Mr. J. A. Certainly. If you go back to 1896, the year in which 

Mullens securities were at their highest, 2£ per cent. Consols 

were then 113, and it was not possible in that year to 
get a trustee security to yield more than 2£ per cent. 

22488. In regard to these issues in connection with 
the South African war, do they even now give you 
three per cent. ? — Not actually Consols, but other secu- 
rities which were available at that time, and which 
went down after the war was over. There was the 
thirty million Transvaal loan issued at par, and that 
three per cent, stock you can have to-day at 97. 

22489. That gives you just over three per cent. ? — It 
gives you 3g. 

22490. What was your second reason for the de- 
preciation of stock ? — The first was the issue of Govern- 
ment stock, the second was the Colonial stock, amount- 
ing to 236 millions, and the third was the Municipal 
and Corporation stock. 

22491. What would the Colonial stock average? — 
Colonial stock would now average about 3§ per cent. — 
a little under 3^. 

22492. And what would Municipal stock average? — 
Municipal stock would average practically the same, 
perhaps a shilling higher. 

22493, So that by these processes you have to-day, at 
any rate, no difficulty in getting 34 per cent, for 
trustee securities? — No. Trustees are far better off 
than they were five or six years ago, as there are 
more securities available. 

22494. Sir John Colomb. — You mean trustees who 
are looking for investments now? — Yes, looking for 
investments in the same stocks offered. 

22495. Chairman. — Do you think that that state 
of things will last ? — I think we come to that a little 
later on. 

22496. Sir John Colomb. — Do you consider that the 
period from 1893 to the present time has from a. variety 
of general causes been exceptionally and specially 
favourable to investment in trustee securities ?— The 
period from 1893 to 1903 is a very long one. I have 
taken out the fluctuation in securities, because they 
fluctuate tremendously. Tire last five or six years have 
certainly been beneficial to trustees. But 1893-96 was, 
of course, a very bad time for trustees to invest. Trus- 
tee securities had never been so high. The last five 
years, on the other hand, have been exceedingly 
favourable to trustees. 

22497. In your opinion are there any reasons for 
assuming that the influence of policy in relation to the 
working of the Land Purchase Act in Ireland in the 
present condition of the stock market would affect the 
continuance of the very favourable position of high- 
class securities? — That, of course, is a most difficult 
question to answer, the chief factors being politics, 
trade, and the world’s production of gold. Now, of 


course, the first-class securities are extremely low ; and 
it looks as if it would take a considerable time for them 
to be absorbed and to rise again. But, on the other 
hand, it is impossible to say clearly what the position 
may be two years hence. On that it is impossible to 
give a reliable opinion. No one would have ven- 
tured to predict during the South African War, when 
so large an amount as 60 millions of Consols was issued 
at 94j, that after the war, with European politics, 
looking more or less settled, and trade very prosperous. 
Consols would drop to 85£, which is practically the- 
lowest point they have ever touched since the conver- 
sion. Things, of course, may change very quickly,, 
but at the moment the outlook is not very hopeful. 

22498. It is not very hopeful? — No. 

22499. Then I may take it that in your opinion you; 
cannot calculate upon the present state of things con- 
tinuing? — No, it is impossible to say. 

22500. And the basing of policy in relation to trans- 
action in land purchase on the assumption that the 
present conditions are going to continue is hardly jus- 
tifiable? — Undoubtedly. He would be a rash man who- 
would attempt to give an opinion. 

22501. You anticipate a continuance of the depres- 
sion, which in the result is favourable to investors in 
trustee securities ? — Yes. 

22502. Chairman. — You think it will take time?' 
— I think it must take time to recover from the pre- 
sent state of things. 

22503. The longer it takes the better it will be for- 
the investor ? — Certainly. 

22504. Sir John Colomb. — Are there any means of 
forming an idea how long it will be? — Well, lots of 
people express an opinion, but it would be most un- 
reliable. 

22505. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— In reply to Sir 
Francis Mowatt, I think you expressed the opinion 
that where an investor was not a trustee there was no- 
reason why he should be limited to trustee stocks or 
in any way controlled by the public trustee. Taking 
Irish vendors of land, I should say — subject to the 
correction of Sir John Colomb — that by a considerable 
majority they are not trustees, and that the question as 
respects these vendors practically concerns the ordinary 
investor. In regard to Irish investors in general, 
whether vendors of land or others having monev to- 
lend, I gather that you have already said that they 
could get 4£ per cent, by investing in ordinary railway 
stock in Great Britain? — Yes. 

22506. Is there any further information you would 
like to put before the Commission in respect of such 
investments? — No. The only point I see is that a man 
whose property is not entailed should not, in my 
opinion, be restricted as regards his investments. 

Sir John Colomb. — I do not think he is. 


Sir John 
Barton. 


Sir John Barton examined. 


22507. Chairman. — I understand that the first 
Government valuation for rating purposes was 
under an Act of George IY. c. 62 (1826) for “ a more 
equal levying of Grand Jury cess and rates ” ; that 
the townland was made the unit of price ; that the 
valuation of land was based on a scale of agricultural 
prices set out in the Act, and that this scale was 
formed on the basis of the average prices of agri- 
cultural produce throughout the principal maritime 
markets of Ireland? — That is so. 

22508. I believe that there are four amending Acts, 
and that the whole of Ireland, with the exception of 
six counties had been thus valued, when the passing 
of the Poor Law Act of 1838 rendered a separate 
valuation of each tenement necessary for the puroose 
of levying the poor rate, and as dividing up the 
townland valuation was not satisfactory, the valua- 
tion of the remaining six counties on tenements was 
made in 1844 upon the basis of net annual value, 
and that two years later a similar valuation was 
made throughout Ireland? — Yes. 

22509. Sir Francis Mowatt.— How wag the valua- 
tion on the basis of net annual value arrived at? — 
It- was arrived at on the basis of what a particular 
tenement would fetch in the open market let to a 
tenant, the tenant paying taxes and doing repairs, 
but all improvements being done by the landlord. 

22510. That is how it was estimated? — Yes. 


22511. Chairman. — I understand that the ex- 
istence of two valuations made at different prices was 
not found satisfactory, and led to the passing of the 
Valuation Act of 1852, under which the existing 
valuation (commonly known as Griffiths’ valuation)' 
was made? — Yes. 

22512. This valuation, I believe, was made for 
every tenement upon an estimate of the net annual 
value “with reference to the average price of the 
several articles of agricultural produce ” specified in 
the Act, “ all peculiar local circumstances being 
taken into consideration ” ? — Yes. 

22513. I understand that Sir Richard Griffith com- 
menced his valuation shortly after 1852 in the south 
when agriculture was not prosperous, and worked up 
north, finishing in Armagh in 1865 at a time when 
prices had reached nearly the highest point, and taxes 
were lower and rents rising, with the result that the 
valuation in the north is comparatively higher than 
in the south? — That is so. There is a ten or fifteen 
per cent, difference in the north as compared with the 
south. 

22514. Sir John Colomb. — You say that in the 
period elapsing between the commencement of the 
valuation in the south and its completion in the 
north there was a rise in prices? — There was great 
depression when it commenced, and it was finished 
at a time of considerable prosperity, partly due to the 
fact that farming was better. 
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22515. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I s there any differ- 
■encei between the valuation of tenanted and un- 
tenanted land ? — No. The valuation was the same. 
A number of very experienced valuers, after being 
through the school set up by Griffith- for train- 
ing valuers, examined the soil and sub-soil and on 
that calculated what the land should produce, the 
farmer using the land to the best advantage, and 
there being no interest except that of the landlord. 
That is to say, the tenement’s valuation takes into ac- 
count all the interests in the land. The tenement 
valuation is in reality arrived at in the same way as 
it is in England. 

22516. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Do I understand 
.you to say that the valuation of cultivated land and 
the valuation of untenanted land is the same? — 
Pasture land would be valued on exactly the same 
basis, but the price of agricultural produce would not 
be the same for pasture land and for agricultural 
land. 

22517. And the result would be that the poor law 
valuation of tenanted cultivated land would be higher 
than the valuation for pasture land ? — It so happens 
that it is higher, because prices for agricultural pro- 
ducts were rather higher than the prices of cattle, 
•etc., on grass lands. I can give the prices as they 
are now and were then. 

22518. Sir John Colomb. — You are going back to 
the valuation upon cultivated land? — Yes. The 

prices were :— Oats 4s. 10d. ; present price 5s. Ad. 
and 5s. lid., giving an average increase of twenty 
per cent. J 

22519. Mr. Kavanagh.— That is taken from Griffith’s 
Ta !)ocon 0n -! — That is the last valuation made. 

22520 You say he began at a low valuation in 
northT* 1 and fimshed with a valuation in the 

22521. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Are you giving 
the prices of 1852 ?— Yes. * 8 

22522 Sir John Colomb.— I do not understand 
, ou say that the standard of prices adopted 
with the valuation m the North of Ireland was the 
same as that applied in the South. Why then was 
there a difference ?— The standard prices remained the 
•th^ Act eCaUSe ^ ^ standard Price® laid down in 

22523. Mr. Kavanagh.— T hey were not current 
ipnces ? — Oh, no. 

22524. Sir John Colomb.— I f the standard prices 
weie the same m the south and in the north, how did 
it come about that the valuation was made higher in 
the north than in the south ?-Of course I cm only 
■give an optmon on the subject, bnt I think vital hap- 
pened was that when the valuation commenced in the 
-south of Ireland the country was in a state of great 
•depression, and the appeals that were heard by the 
Valuation Court reduced the valuation there very 
much. The effect of that was that values in the south 
were kept very low. As the valuers worked up to- 
avaids the north things improved, until when they 
reached Armagh in 1865 it was practically the most 

fJrt^T 6ra i m +1 I i' elan 1 d ’ a . nd 1 have 110 that 

tact influenced the} valuation indirectly. Further 

Sli !f d lm P ro If d \ el 7, much, and wife much 
better in the north than m the south. I think this 
fo1 : th f valuation being made higher in the 
north than in the south. 

of-XL , Th ^l thers was no conflict in the standard 
prices There was no power to alter the standard 

dS; Kavanagh.— W ould you say that the 

diference between south and north is very (Treat ? I 

9 oco( 7 Sa £i fl0m ten to twenty per cent. 

T . h «' e wff, more appeals in the south than 
t th ? r We1 ’ m ths S0llt h everyone was in a 
rate! ft unrest and naturally objected to paying any 
m£ioutrf ' J f T a PP? alcd wholesale, and the Com- 
who heard these appeals made very large 

flag* 11 1! ” «•* <? «• <*>* 

Z ! prosperous, and they did not appeal to 
" tent They ™ with Their 

25 , 28 - , Th ® valuation in the south was fixed below 
y s “ y “* c% - 14 

• 22 iP: C , n «nMAN.— Would I be right in sav- 
ing that whilst the valuation of one nart of a county 

tL vMimtions Pa f ed r« lth a,1 ° thev P arfc of th at county, 
lie valuations of different counties are not fair eom- 
p rat-ive estimates of their respective values ? Yes. I 


consider that the valuations in each county are com- 
parative, and that is the most important condition in ' an _i 
making a valuation for rating purposes, because each Sir John 
county is a rating area. liarton. 

22530. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — In regard to the 
West of Ireland, can you tell me for the whole or for 
each county what relation the poor law valuation bears 
to the judicial rents ? — I can tell you in so far as the 
judicial rents which were fixed up to about 1890 are 
concerned. Since that time the Land Commission 
have not set out in their returns the valuation of each 
holding, and therefore we have no returns to show 
how the valuation and the rent compare. Up to that 
time I might be able to show in each county how the 
first term rents compare with the valuation. 

22531. You have no information in regard to second 
term rents ? — No. 

22532. Take Roscommon. How does it compare 
with the last poor law valuation? Is the valuation 
higher or lower than the first term judicial rents? — In 
Roscommon the valuation is six per cent, higher than 
the first term rents. 

22533. Can you give me the figure for Mayo ? — Yes. 

The valuation is ten per cent, below the first term 

22534. And Galway? — In Galway the valuation is 
ten per cent, below first term rents. 

22535. Donegal ? — The valuation is two per cent, 
above the first term rents. 

22536. Ken-y ? — The valuation is thirty-two per 
cent, below the first term rents. That is the lowest in 
Ireland. 

22537. And Leitrim ? — The valuation is one per 
cent, above the first term rents. 

22538. Chairman.— What is the reason for that 
curious difference?— I think it is partly due to the 
fact that the counties where the valuation is lowest 
are those in the south. Gradually as the valuers 
worked north the valuation got higher. 

22539. Sir John Colomb.— Does the valuation in- 
clude buildings? — Yes. 

22540. And where you speak of a comparison of the 
valuation of land in these different counties I presume 
you are really comparing those parts of the counties 
m which the rent has been fixed ?— That is so. 

22541. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is there no 
means of making a comparison between the valuation 
and second term rents?— Of course it could be done. 

It would mean picking out the second term rent of 
every holding. 

22542. Is not that recorded in your office ? — No. 

22543. Chairman. — Is there any value in the com- 
parison ? — I do not think there is myself. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I think there is, if I 
could find it out. I have an object in asking for it. 

22544. Sir John Colomb. — I understand you to say 
generally that the intention was to arrive at a valua- 
tion on a basis similar to that in England ? — The Act 
laid down the standard of valuation in Ireland as 
being practically the same as in England. 

22545. Then at the time this valuation was made it 
was assumed to be the fair level value of the holding ? 

— Not a fair rent value of the holding. 

22546. But, without considering interests, the valua- 
tion at the time it was made was considered to be the 
fail-level value of the holding ?— Provided that the 
landlord built the house and did all the improvements. 

22547. I am not talcing the value of the holding 
without the house on it ; but without going into the 
question of interests, and taking everything on the 
holding as it is ?— Yes.. & 

22548. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The valuation 
did not discriminate between the landowner’s interests 
and the tenant’s interests ?— No, the valuation com- 
bines them both. 

22549. Mr. Kavanagh.— Can you give an opinion as 
to the effect of a revaluation of Ireland? — In my 
opinion the effect of a revaluation, taking the whole 
country, would be rather to increase the existing figure. 

The reason why I say that is : The valuation 3 at the 
time it was made was based on a scale of prices which 
were very low compared with the present prices. Fur- 
ther, the valuation of all other property, which should 
be made on exactly the same basis as land, is about 
20 per cent, below the standard laid down in the 
statute. In the case of houses, railways, canals, and 
similar property, there has to be an average reduction 
of about 20 per cent, made from the standard in the 
Act to bring them . down to the same rateable value 
as that on land, so that all should pay their fair pro- 
portion of the local rates. 
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Jfar. 13 1907. 22550. Then a revaluation would result in increasing 

' — L ' the amount? — That is my opinion. 

Sir John 22551. Because the buildings are revalued from time 

Barton. to time ? — Yes. Every year we value all the buildings 

brought before us by the rating authorities, and the 
towns are going up very much in rateable value. 

22552. And a new general revaluation would only be 
of land ? — Revaluation would be a little more, because, 
as I have pointed out to you, we deduct, say, 20 per 
cent, from the valuation of houses, and if there were a 
revaluation it would be necessary to add the 20 per 
cent, to bring up the value of the houses so as to make 
them relative with the land value. We now bring the 
value of the houses down, so that they shall be on 
equal terms with the land. 

22553. Sir John Colomb. — You try now to bring 
towns down to the value of the land as settled 60 years 
ago ? — Practically that is it. It would! be most unfair if 
we did not. 

22554. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Were improve- 
ments excluded from the valuation when made by Grif- 
fith? — No. Sir Richard Griffith valued a farm accord- 
ing to the amount which it was estimated that it would 
produce at the time. 

22555. He did not exclude improvements? — No. 

22556. I suppose if it were found now that the valua- 
tion of Irish land was higher than when the valuation 
was made by Sir Richard Griffith the increase would 
be largely due to improvements made upon the land ? 
i — Considerably. 

22557. At any rate, an element in reducing the valua- 
tion with you now would be the increased price of 
production ? — Yes. 

22558. And increased taxation ? — Yes, that would! all 
have to be taken into account. 

22559. By the way, lest we should forget, with re- 
ference to taxation, I think it was said that it did not 
make so much matter if the valuation were fairly equal 
over the county? — Yes. 

22560. That may be, as regards county rates, but, for 
instance, in paying income tax would not it have a very 
important bearing? — It would, to some extent. The 
income tax payers under Schedule A are in such a 
favourable position 'that I do not think they should 
complain in any case. The income tax in England is 
paid on the rent, in Ireland you can pay on the rent 
or the valuation — that is, under Schedule A — whichever 
is lowest, and, in addition to that, under the Finance 
Act of 1896, power is given for every payer of income 
tax under Schedule A to deduct one-sixth for the value 
of the house, and one-eighth on the land for improve- 
ments. 

22561. That is very interesting, but all the same, 
would not the occupier or the owner in the Co. 
Armagh, as things are now, pay a higher income tax 
proportionately than the owner in the South of Ire- 
land? — He would, because the owner in 'the South of 
Ireland would pay on his valuation, whereas the man 
in the North would pay on his rent. 

22562 Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Each selecting 
the lowest ? — Yes. 

22563. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — If there was a 
proper valuation would not the valuation and the rent 
approximate to each other? — No, the valuation would 
be very much higher than the rent, because the valua- 
tion is not onl}'' the rent but the interest on the 
tenant's improvements. To give you a ease In point, 
supposing you take a plot of ground in a country town 
and a plot of ground in the country. The man in the 
town, say, lets his plot of ground for £20 to a man who 
takes it and builds a house on it which costs £1,000. 
The rent in that case is only £20, but the valuation on 
that ground would be £20, plus the interest on that 
£1,000 — perhaps £40 more — that is to say, his valua- 
tion would be £60. The same takes place in the 
country. If you want to make each man pay their 
equal share of the rates, you must take the interest 
on the tenant’s improvements so as to bring it up for 
valuation purposes to what the man in the town is 
paying on. 

22564. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Did Sir Richard 
Griffith make any deduction on the value of the hold- 
ing? Did he make any percentage reduction? — I do 
not quite follow. 

22565. Once he made up his mind that the annual 
value of a holding was so much, did he fix the figure at 
that, or did he make a percentage reduction such as 
you make on house property? — Oh, he made no reduc- 
tion. 

22565. Sir John Colomb. — But it was stated that it 
was five and twenty per cent, below the fair level 


value? — Yes, I say that the land as valued works out 
25 or 20 per cent, below fair value now. 

22567. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But then the 
valuation was the fair letting value? — No, I think it 
was too low. 

22568. Sir John Colomb. — I understand that accord- 
ing to Sir Richard Griffith’s own statement, and ac- 
cording to what his own record shows, the valuation 
then fixed by Griffith was five and twenty per cent, 
under the value of the land? — It was considerably 
under the value. 

22569. We have it on record? — The reduction was- 
largely due to the deductions made by the Appeal 
Commissioners. 

22570. Assuming that the land has' 'been fairly 
worked, and what was necessary put into it, is not it 
reasonable to suppose that the valuation of land is- 
now much below its real value ? If Griffith’s valua- 
tion was, on his own showing, five and twenty per- 
cent. below the letting value, and you assume 
that in the nearly fifty years that have elapsed 
since, the land has been fairly treated, is not it reason- 
able to assume that the valuation must of necessity be 
now very much more below the letting value than it 
was in Griffith’s time? 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Before you answer that 
may I interject this by way of question? Did it refer 
to tenanted or untenanted or to all classes of land ? — I 
suppose it was an average all over the country. Of 
course it is very much higher in the South and much 
less in the North. 

22572. We had it in evidence that the valuation of 
the untenanted land was considerably less than the- 
valuation of the tenanted land, and what I wanted to- 
know, before you answered Sir John, was whether 
the question applied in your mind to the tenanted or 
untenanted or all the land together, taking all sorts ? — 
I find it very hard to answer what was in Sir Richard' 
Griffith’s mind. 

22573. Sir John Colomb. — Without distinguishing: 
between one sort of - land and another, is it not on 
record that five and twenty per cent, was allowed as- 
a margin? — I do not remember that exact statement,, 
but it may be so.* 

22574. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — That is the- 
reason why I asked you. whether there was any per- 
centage of reduction on the letting value? — We dad not 
find it on our records. 

22575. And the letting value was estimated inde- 
pendently of the landlord’s interest? 

22576. Mr. Kavanagh. — In Scotland, the valuation 
is the letting value year by year? — Yes. 

22577. Do you not think that would be the simpler 
method ? — That is what Sir R. Griffith was trying for 
by means of a scale of prices, viz. : — What would the 
letting value be to an occupier in Ireland if there was- 
only one interest, as there is in Scotland? And as a 
valuation takes a good while to make — about 15 years 
— he said it would be impossible to make a fair valua- 
tion over the whole of Ireland unless you lay down 
some scale of prices. Otherwise the valuation will alter 
in different parts of the country. That is what the Act 
shows, and what he endeavoured to arrive at. 

22578. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — As regards this 
matter, Mr. Commissioner Finueane, who was examined 
before us, says at Question 15408 of his printed evi- 
dence, in reply to a question from Sir John Colomb : 
— “ Now it is to be observed that as regards cereals 
prices have fallen, not risen, since the beginning of 
Griffith’s valuation. Therefore, so far as relates 
to what was then cultivated land, the valuation made 
sixty years ago should be higher than the rent at 
the present time, because Griffith says he based his 
valuation on higher prices for cereals than those now 
prevailing. As regards pasture, then it is the other 
way. The valuation made by him would be too 
low at the present day. Three million acres of land, 
according to the agriculaural returns of the Agricul- 
tural Department (their report for 1904, p. 81) have- 
changed from cultivation to pasture. After the famine, 
when the evictions took place, land that was at that 
time under cultivation was all turned into pasture. 
Therefore all that land was highly rated in 
those days as cultivated land. And it is a 
mistake to say that all the pasture land is very 
lowly valued — only that portion of it that was 
then under pasture is lowly valued. Therefore the 
greater portion of the 3,000,000 acres that was at that 
time cultivated and is now under pasture was over- 
rated, and is over-rated up to the present day, and 


* See Appendix to the Third Report [Cd. 3414], p. 109, questions 15,437-46, and Note by Secretary, infra, p. 261. 
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only that portion of it that was then under pasture is 
under-rated ; and it would be an entire mistake to say 
that the valuation is now or ought to be below the 
rent.” Has your attention been called to that?— Yes, 
but I think you will find by the appendix put in by 
Mr. Finucane that he mistook the prices. 

22579. Sir John Colo mb. — My point is on the five 
and twenty per cent. May I refer you to the next 
page, Sir Antony— Page 108, at Question 15437.* I 
asked Mr. Finucane: — “Did you hear Mr. Wrench, 
in answer to me, say that Griffith himself acknow- 
ledged that to allow a margin, his valuation was really 
25 per cent, under the real letting value” ? The answer 
to that is, “ That is so.” Then, at Question 15446, a 
clerk handed Mr. Finucane a reference, and he then 
said this when he was asked, “ Taking the fact of the 

decline of produce? -I beg your pardon,” he says, 

“ 25 per cent; is the correct margin allowed by Grif- 
fith.” That is why I asked you was it not the fact 
that Griffith’s valuation, on his own showing, was 
made 25 per cent, below the letting value ? — That is 
not a statement made on any particular evidence that 
I know of. I can only say I have not seen it. 

22580. Can you not turn it up in your office 
by search among the official documents of Griffith’s 
valuation? Do you mean to say you never saw that 
statement? — I never came across it. There may be 
suoh a statement, but I do not see how it could be, 
because the North of Ireland is different from the 
South, and a general statement of that kind would be 
of no value unless he dealt with each part separately. 

22581. I do not see the force of that, for this reason. 
You have told us the standard of prices was the same, 
and that being so, the 25 per cent, would apply equally 
to the whole of Ireland? — The valuation of the North 
was much higher than the valuation of the South. 

22582. But that does not affect the question whether 
as a matter of fact Griffith’s valuation was five and 
twenty per cent, all round below the letting value ? — 
I would say that Griffith’s valuation was decidedly 
below the letting value, but I cannot say it was five 
and twenty per cent.! 

22583. With reference to some questions Sir Antony 
MacDonnell asked you — in your office is there a record 
of how the holdings were worked at that time— how 
much was in tillage and how much was in pasture at 
the time of Griffith’s valuation? — Yes; generally. I 
can show you one of my books. It shows the way in 
which the valuation was arrived at. 

22584. What I want to know is this. By refer- 
ence to the original books and survey can you tell us 
on particular holdings how much was in tillage and 
how much in pasture? — I am afraid not. 

22585. Can you go so far as this — to tell us that 
where land was only in pasture it was noted ? — I think 
generally I could. On looking through the books I 
find in some cases they mention “ the farm is alto- 
gether in pasture,” but in most of them they mention 
“partly pasture, and paitly tillage.” In some caises 
they do not mention which. This book I produce is a 
field book which was used in the field, and in which 
they described each lot. I may mention that a lot is 
not a farm. A lot is what we call a “ quality plot ” — 
that is, an area in which all the land is of equal value. 
The way Sir Richard Griffith arrived at the valuation of 
Ireland was to divide each county or rural district into 
lots of equal value. The valuers then valued every lot. 
After two valuers had been over every lot and valued 
the whole county in that way, a line was drawn across 
the county about two miles wide, and the head valuers 
were sent over that line or area, and their valuation 
of it was compared with the valuation made by the 
original two valuers. If there was more than one 
shilling an acre difference the whole district was 
valued over again. The areas were then divided up 
amongst the farms, so that a farm might have two or 
three quality lots, in it, or it might have only a bit 
of a quality lot, but the valuation was made entirely 
on these quality lots which we have on our maps still. 

22586. Do you think there is information in your 
office or in your books that would give us some typical 
instances of farms then in pasture, and enable us to 
apply the prices then, and apply the prices now to the 
same farm in pasture for the purpose of comparison ? 
— Well, I could ascertain some particular farms in a 
particular county or district, and I would have no 
doubt that I would be able to get a farm or two that 


was in pasture at that time, with the valuation that 
was arrived at then, and get a revaluation of it made 
now. 

22587. Taking the standard prices now — you think 
you could do that? — Yes. 

22588. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I think I asked 
you to do that some time ago, and I had a correspond- 
ence with you on this particular point, and you 
brought forward certain difficulties which prevented 
me going any further. I also had the same idea ? — I 
thought you wanted it very much more generally. 

22589. I wanted it more generally, but I did not 
want a valuation of the whole of Ireland. I wanted 
only a few plots in each county ? — I think I could 
get a few specimen lots. 

22590. Sir John Colomb. — Suppose you take Ros- 
common and Meath, farms that were then in pasture, 
and take them as typical cases ? — Yes. 

22591. That is exactly what I want ? — I will endea- 
vour to have it done. J 

22592. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That is what I 
wanted also — to have both tenanted and untenanted 
land valued in order to make a comparison. 

22593. Sir John Colomb. — But there is no record of 
farms — no means of getting froiri your books how much 
was in pasture and how much in tillage? — No, the 
notes relate chiefly to soil and sub-soil, and in some 
cases state how it was worked and whether it was in 
tillage or pasture; also wherever there was mountain 
land, how it was used, and whether for cattle or 
sheep grazing, and in large holdings the valuation 
was divided according to the number of cattle or sheep 
on the lands. 

22594. Would mountain land show separately? — Of 
course all qualities of lands are valued separately. 

22595. And the mountain land would be a quality 
lot ?— Yes. 

22596. Then the valuation of those lands then could 
be compared with a valuation of those lands now? — 
Certainly. 

22597. Taking prices then and prices now? — Yes, 
any particular lot could be re-valued. If we had the 
valuation then, it could be re-valued now. 

22598. Chairman. — To go back to the questions 
of which I have given you notice. I take it that the 
want of uniformity in valuation in different districts, 
whilst causing no substantial injustice as regards 
local rates, does matter if you want to compare a rate 
per £1 that is levied in one part of the country with 
what is levied in another part of the country. I 
think you have already dealt with that ? — Yes, that 
is so. 

22599. I take it that the want of uniformity in the 
valuation may be the cause of injustice as regards the 
payment of income tax under Schedule A and under 
Schedule B where such tax is paid? You have dealt 
with that also? — Yen, I think so. 

22600. We understand that Griffith’s valuation was 
deliberately based below what would be a rack rent at 
the time. If this is so can you tell exactly how much 
the reduction was, and how it came to be made? 
That you have also dealt with ? — Yes. 

22601. Sir John Colomb. — Your answer to that is 
that you cannot ? — I cannot say how much. 

22602. Chairman. — My next question is, can you 
hand in a return showing how the valuation now com- 
pares with (a) first term rents, (6) second term rents 
in each county in Ireland. Would I be right in say- 
ing that the valuation should not correspond with the 
judicial rent because the valuation should be based 
on the gross value of the land, whereas in a judicial 
rent deductions must be made for tenants’ improve- 
ments? — I have already said that I could hand in 
such a return up to a certain date. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That would be really 
worthless for our purposes. 

22603. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have not we a 
return of the percentage of reduction in second term 
rents in each county. Hence it should be possible to 
get almost all the information. There is the valua- 
tion and the first term rents in each county and the 
reduction on first term rents involved in the fixation 
of second term rents ? — Yes, for general purposes. 

22604. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — In the case of 
Mayo and Galway and Donegal and Leitrim, the re- 
ductions on second term rents have been considerably 
over 15 per cent. — nearly 20 per cent. — so that the 


found feasible to give the Returns asked for in the form required. 

D 


* See Appendix to the Third Report [Cd. 3414], pp. 108 and 109. 
f See p. 261 . 
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rent would be below the valuation. I mean the second 
term rent? — Yes. 

22605. Only in Kerry would the rent exceed the 
valuation ? — Yes. 

22606. Sir J ohn Colomb. — I suppose you cannot 
give the Commission any idea as to this — whether it 
would be possible for the value to depreciate 20 per 
cent, in 15 years. You do not apprehend that if you 
were making a re-valuation every 15 years you would 
lind differences of 20 per cent. ? — I do not think so. 

22607. Do you know any country where that hap- 
pened ? — No. 

22608. Therefore there cannot be any question of 
true comparison between valuation and rents fixed by 
the Court ? — Certainly not. 

22609. Sir Antony MacDonnell— The inference 
would be that the valuation was too high. The valua- 
tion did not change, but the rents changed, and now 
with the ebb of the tide and the changes that caused 
the fall, they have come down below the valuation?— 
Yes. 

22610. Sir John Colomb. — Take the case of the 
valuation and rent of the land thirty years ago. The 
first term rents were fixed and 20 per cent, came off the 
rents, which brought them to about the level of the 
valuation. Fifteen years later the second term rents 
are fixed, when another 20 per cent, is taken off that. 
You do not know any circumstances with regard to 
the land, do you, that would justify a reduction in 
the value of land of 40 per cent, in 30 years ? 

22611. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Before you an- 
swer you must consider that in fixing second term 
rents, the tenants’ improvements were brought under 
consideration, while in the first term rents the tenants’ 
improvements were assessed with rent, so that the 
second term reduction' was largely due to the elimina- 
tion ot the tenants improvements. It could not be 
understood that if there was a third term rent fixed . 
there would necessarily be anything like the same re- 
duction ?— You could not compare the present judicial 
le ““ s . fi ?? d ™ lth th© rate book valuation at all. 

■} 2 c ,, lr Jo T Colomb— G riffith’s valuation was 
scientifically made ? — Yes. 

22612a. And we have it that the judicial rents are 
fixed very much on the ipse dixit of whoever was the 
n * 0t D° n soand Io S ical basis at all? 

22613 Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell— A fresh valua- 

tenanToi th° Ve i, r S** 1 *5® * ntere . st of the landlord and 
ten “ on the holdings ?— Certainly. 

w,l’ 614 ' * The . re r fc is fixed to cover only the land- 
s0 ' H ™“ lent “ d 

oofiic o® h T ld be different ? — That is so. 
the J ° HN . Col omb— T he improvements of 

T w mln ) ,sh T S J the landl °rd’s interest in the 

” d ' Is that so?— I do not think so. 

11,0 th i B ‘ sh °P , sa y s is that there is first 

wV f of the land, and then there is the land- 
leason ofthe re,? r® tenan i’ S i,,terest - and that the 
by the i t ^ L IOn t 18 the T lm Provements effected 
oy tlie tenant. If that is so, I ask you whether an 

lord'°can 8 have”* # T ^ WOTSt , tllin S that a la nd- 
lora can have, if he reduces the landlord’s in- 

tenSy es“rel,tivd', 

- rr«- 
“, c “™ th ? 

tTs'S SSS's-';?- 

22620. Is it a lars“ or a d V°‘ know - 

P ° 90 fioi f ^ CtOT ? ~ Z do ° n °t know ParatlVCly Unim ’ 

22622. Th. Chaiejean. Therefore it hr„ bl , TCrJ 


large factor in their determination of what rent is 
payable. Again I ask what is the relation, or is 
there any relation at all, between these two things. 
Does not the question of rent depend upon things 
altogether outside the valuation as fixed by Griffith ? 
—Yes, the rent should be a proportion of the valua- 
tion, but it would not be a uniform proportion. 

22623. And if the farm or holding has 'been much 
improved since Griffith’s day, although you have a 
new valuation as regards the buildings, you cannot 
take Griffith s estimate of the value as being 
any kind of indication of what the state of the hold- 
ing is now or the value of the holding?— No, because 
there should be a new valuation to arrive at the pre- 
sent state of the holding. 

22624. Therefore, the estimate of the rent would 
have to be based upon conditions that are perfectly 
different now from what they were sixty years ago?-— 
In a great many cases. The drainage and other im- 
provements of the land, for instance, would have 
to be taken into consideration. 

22625. 'Sir Francis Mowatt— Take the oase of a 
tenant on an estate which has been valued, and that 
the valuation is 25 per cent, below the letting value 
of sixty years ago ; and he becomes a tenant pur- 
chaser and gets 25 per cent, off his rent to take the 
° f . an annuity. His annuity is really 50 per 
land ?— Yes lettmg Value sixty years a S° of that 

22626. Chairman— W ould we be right .in say- 
ing that the valuation of the land does not- 
TM° n i 7^, the J " dicial rent because the 
W? I based 0I J the gross value of the 
S b!‘Tar! ? t * 6 j" dicial rent reductions 
made for tenants’ improvements; that 
jou have practically dealt with. I understand 
thiit an annual revision of the valuation of Ireland 
is made each year by y-our department, but that 
leaving the holdings out of the question, the total 

he^nL-A^i the 1 lands 7 ithi n each townland cannot 
be increased or lessened. Is this in consequence of 
the Valuation Act of 1852 ?— Yes. The valuation of 
the land does not alter at all, except in so far as 
where through the encroachment of towns, land is 
taken for building ground and ceases to have anv aeri- 
cultura! value. The result is that since the X 

whol^of Ireland laS S ° n6 d ° Wn ab ° Ut £30 ' 000 in the 

Tiff 6 ? 7 ; ? h ‘ ! oa ?. Colomb— What has gone down ?— 
tf tal valu atl °n of land is about £30,000 less 
than it was in Sir Richard Griffith’s time. 

22628. That is due to deductions made by chanee« 
made in the boundaries of towns?— Yes ^ u 

Inured? Ta S6a and matters of that kind which 

„* aV m 1 f d ’!fu d ^ ‘ e area °t agricultural land and it 
ways^ fUrther be reduC8d b y the construction of rail- 

other property £3,500,000 V 1 ..*" 

IS about the same now— £9 6nn nnn l f vaIuatl °n 
property has gone up to £5 >80,000 U ' 311 ' ,,ber 

22632. Sir Francis Mowatt— Dops -.n 
perty extend beyond buildings ?-^s ] T 

railways, canals, waterworks, &c ' lnchl ^ 

So - 
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22635. What rule do you apply in valuing houses 
as part of an agricultural holding? — You mean farm 
houses — farm buildings? 

22636. Yes? — Their value is based on the cost of the 
building, and if we find that a house is very much 
too large for a holding, as often happens, where a 
house that belonged to a landlord has passed into the 
hands of a farmer with, perhaps, fifteen or twenty 
acres, and is very much too large for him, then in 
those cases we make a very large reduction so as to 
bring that house down to a proper valuation for a 
fanner owning that amount of land. 

22637. Sir John Colomb. — Take the case where the 
house has been turned into a hotel — what do you do 
there? — We value it as a hotel. 

22638. You have given us some interesting figures 
as to the rise from £3,500,000 to £5,750,000. Can 
you differentiate between the farm houses and tire 
rest — what has been the increase in the value of these 
houses on farms? — I am afraid I could not without 
.going through the whole lists. 

22638a. Because it might throw some light on the 
progress of Ireland or the changes that have taken 
place ? — It would be a very expensive return to make. 

22639. You could not do it ? — Not without going to 
a very large amount of expense, but of course it could 
be done. 


22640. Would it take very much to do a certain 
county ? — Not so much. I could not say exactly how 
much it would mean going through every item in 
a county. We would have to take the value of 
the original house, and would have to follow down 
each year to see where the house was improved, and 
find out whether the house existing now in the valu- 
ation lists is the same house as existed originally and. 
if so, how much had been spent on it. 

22641. There is no classification of houses into 
first, second, and third-class houses — you would have 
to go to the Registrar-General for that? — Yes. 

22642. I suppose he would be able to give some in- 
formation of that Sort? — Yes. He has in the census 
returns divided the houses into different classes. 

22643. Your office cannot give the information as 
to what was the value of the houses on the old agri- 
cultural holdings in Griffith’s time and what it is 
now ?— No. 

22644. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You have said the 
valuation of all other property was three and a half 
millions. In what year was that?— That would be 
about 1870, just after the valuation was completed. 

22645. It has now risen to five and three-quarter 
millions ? — Yes. 

22646. But have not railways and works like that 
contributed very much to the increase under that 
heading? — They have to some extent. 


22647. Do you think, then, there is room for the 
towns to increase greatly if their additional valua- 
tion has to come out of that two and a quarter 
millions of increases ? — Yes. The railways account 
for a very small part of that. Take the case of Bel- 
fast alone, the increase there is enormous. In Bel- 
fast in 1871 the valuation was £426,000. In Belfast 
this year the valuation is £1,478,000. 

22648. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That is really an 
increase of £1,000,000 ?— Yes. 

22649. That accounts for half of the total increase 
almost ? — Yes. 


22650. Sir Francis Mowatt.— How much of tha 
is railways ? — A very small amount. I have not go 
the exact figure, but the total valuation for railway: 
and canals in Ireland is £727,000. 

22651. Sir John Colomb — Were there many rail 
ways in Ireland in Griffith’s time? — There wer< 
twenty-nine railways in Ireland in Griffith’s -time. 
A great many of them were portions of the presenl 
railways and have been amalgamated since. 

22652. You could not give us the mileage in the 
time of Griffith’s valuation and the mileage now ?— I 
could make it out, but I have not got it here. 

22653. Chairman. — I understand that the chief diffi- 
culty m the way of the re-valuation of Ireland lies in 
the fact that few Irish farms are now let in the open 
market at a competitive rent, and that consequently the 
test of the rent actually paid (which renders valuation 


to a great extent automatic in England) is not avail- 
able in Ireland ? — I do not think there is any diffi- 
culty about re-valuation in Ireland now. It is more 
a question of policy, whether it is desirable to have a 
re-valuation going on at the same time as sales of 
land in Ireland. 

22654. Is there any great demand for re- valuation 
in Ireland? — No, not any very great demand. 

22655. And any demand that there is comes from 
which class? — The only demand there lias been lately 
made has been from the Corporations of Belfast 
and Dublin for a re-valuation of their cities, and 
that has been carried out in the case of Belfast, and 
is being done in the case of Dublin. 


<s<suoo. do xar un aguuuiuuiiu ia.nu is concemea 
there is no demand for re- valuation either on the side 
of the tenants or on the side of the landlord? — Not 
lately. 

22657. No doubt that is because machinery for the 
fixation of rents is apart altogether from considerations 
as to Griffith’s valuation?— I think the feeling is due 
chiefly to the fact that the people have been paying 
their rates on Griffith’s valuation for a great number 
of years, and they are comparatively satisfied ; there is 
no demand for a change. 

22658. If there is a change and if it brought out a 
result higher than the present one would that dot more 
than affect the rates ? Would it affect the question of 
fair rents at all? — Not at all ; the fact of a valuation 
being high or low is, as far as local rates are con- 
cerned, quite unimportant. It is merely a question of 
levies on an equal basis on different people in the same 
rating area. Suppose to-morrow we were to raise 
the valuation of a whole county by 10 per cent, it 
would not make any difference to anybody so far as 
local rates were concerned, but if you raise one man’s 
by 10 per cent, and another man’s by 20 per cent, then 
it makes a great difference to them. 

22659. Sir Francis Mcwatt.— It would reduce the 
rate of the rates, so to speak? — Yes. 

22660. It would not be the same percentage ?. — You 
have got a certain sum to raise, and you would divide 
that between a certain number of people. 

22661. Chairman. — The only . result of re-valuing 
the country would be that you would raise the valua- 
tion of people who are valued too low at present and 
reduce the valuation of those who are valued too high 
and that would make them more equal ? — There is in 
equality at present. 

22662. As the people who rated low are in the ma 
jority there is not any great demand that there shouli 
be re-valuation? — I don’t think you can infer that 
Each person thinks his valuation is high enough, ver 
naturally. 

22663. What is the question of policy that oonsti 
tutes the difficulty in this case ?— 1 The difficulty in re 
gard to policy in this case is that you have now tin 
hand - Commission valuers valuing for fair rent: 
and for purchase, and to bring in another body o. 
Government valuators would be a very unwise thins 
to do, and would lead to a great deal of confusion 
It is therefore advisable to postpone a re-valuation o 
Ireland for rating purposes until after land purchas. 
is completed. 

22664. Do you think you might have people wortini 
on the same land for two masters, as it were?— No bui 
the Sub-Commissioners are valuing for a fair rent’ tin 
valuation valuers would be valuing for a fair ratin' 
vahie, which i s not the same thing, and I think that i! 
would lead to a great deal of confusion if you had twc 
Government Departments making a valuation of the 
same land. Their valuation would necessarily be 
different, but the majority of the tenants would not 
understand why, and this would cause a great deal 
of confusion That was the view that the Valuation 
Committee took, and I am using the words of their 
report m saying that it was not desirable. 

22664a. Sir John Colomb.— You mean a Committee 
of the House of Commons ? — Yes. 

22( ? 6f j Chairman. — Was that Committee ap? 

pointed to inquire into the valuation system?— Yes 
as at present in Ireland. 

* 2 f 6 , 6 - S “; Colomb— You were examined at 

Y me length before that Committee, I remember? 


Mar. 13,1807. 

Sir John 
Barton. 
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22667. I think you informeiTthe Committee it was 
within your contemplation some time ago that re- 
valuation would bo desirable, but you finally came to 
regard it as impracticable in view of the Land Pur- 
chase Act. Was not that so? — Yes. 

22668. As regards the effect of valuation on rent, 
you answered Lord Dudley on that point, but if it be 
true, as many assert, that the valuation of Ireland is 
far below its real value now, it would affect the ques- 
tion of income tax, would not it? — Yes, wherever the 
valuation was above the rent. 

22669. You said that the difference between the 
valuation and the rent fixing was that the one was the 
fair rating value, and the other was the rental value ? 
—Yes. 

22670. Surely if a valuation based upon the same 
principles prevailed on this side of the water the fair 
rating value would really be the fair rent? — Yes, if 
the conditions prevalent in Ireland were similar in 
England. 

22671. I understood you to say Griffith’s valuation 
was based on that principle. It was to arrive at 
valuation, which then was a synonymous term almost 
to letting value? — Yes. 

22672. If re-valuation took place you would call it 
re-valuation, but it really would be the fair-rating 
value on the same basis provided the land came into 
the hands of the landlord ? — Provided the land was in 
the hands of the landlord and that he was prepared 
to rent it in the open market. 

22673. Quite so. The division as between landlord 
and tenant is another matter? — Yes. 


22674. But the valuation if carried out now on the 
principle of Griffith’s valuation would represent the 
fair letting value, and the valuation so carried out 
would be on the same principle as exists in Great 
Britain for the fair letting as well as rating value? — 


22675. When you are dealing with untenanted house 
property — take the case of licensed houses' — do you not 
take into consideration, or is it taken into considera- 
tion, the price given for the tenant right or occupation 
interest of the premises so valued ? — Yes. 

22676. Would it not be a factor, in arriving at the 
fair rating value, the prices given by the tenant's to 
each other for the occupation interest? — Yes, so far 
as it is the fair value it would be. 

22677. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What is fair value? 
—I take it in this way. Very large prices have been 
given for tenant right in certain localities because of 
the peculiar circumstances. Those cases should be 
eliminated, and we should ascertain what the fair ten- 
ant right value of land in particular counties was. I 
did this some years ago for the purpose of seeing how 
far it would work out in making 're-valuation, and 
found that in every county there were a certain num- 
ber of cases where extraordinary high prices were given 
for tenant right. On examining those I nearly al- 
ways found there were some outside questions which 
affected those big prices., such as the land lying next 
the purchaser’s farm, and a consequent determination 
to have it no matter how much it cost. 

22678. But the fair rent value, that is the average 
one, ^ throughout the country, would be a factor? — Cer- 

22679. And I presume a very substantial factor in 
cases where the seller’s interest was determined by the 
Court ? — Yes. 


22680. Sir John Colomb. — If the tenant wants t 
sell Ins occupation interest the landlord has the rich 
of pre-emption. He must name a price, and if the 
do not agree the Court determines what is the fair valu 
to purchase, and the landlord, no matter what it is i 
bound to carry that out. There would be no questio 
about it. It would be an element in arriving at th 
valuation of the land ? — Yes., for rating purposes 
,.™' r Sir . Francis Mowatt.— The word “it” is 
little confusing You would not take anv actual offe 
made for tenant right on a particular farm as an elc 
ment in considering the purchase, but vou would tak 
what was the fair valuation, ascertained in other ways 
of that tenant right? — Yes. 

22682. Not the offer, therefore, but ascertained fror 
other sources ?— The value obtained from other source 
m conjunction with other circumstances. 


22683. Sir John Colomb. — My point was that with 
regard to particular cases where occupation interest 
was really settled by the Court the award would be 
accepted at once as a factor in the valuation of the 
holding? — Yes, in conjunction with other circum- 
stances. 

22684. Chairman. — I take it that if a re-valuation 
were being made it would have to be based upon an 
estimate not only of the landlord’s interest, but also 
of the tenant’s interest, and I believe that at the time 
of Griffith’s valuation tenant right was recognised by 
the law only in Ulster, and that he included in the 
valuation, interest on the tenant right there. Is that 
a fact ? — I think the valuation in Ulster was made as 
it was in other parts of the country, by the careful con- 
sideration of the soil and sub-soil and what the farm 
ought to produce to the tenant, and I cannot find he 
divided it in any way, as the two interests would be 
included in such a valuation. 

22685. Mr. Kavanagh.- — And would that be the rea- 
son for the higher valuation of the north as against 
the valuation in the south ? — No. 

22686. Griffith’s did not take the fact of the Ulster 
tenant right into consideration ? — Not as an addition, 
but he noted after he valued the whole of Ireland 
whether there was a tenant right or whether there was 
not. 

22687. But in re-valuation I thought you said you 
would take into consideration the tenant’s right? — In 
making re-valuation if you took the judicial rent you 
would have to add to that the interest- on tenant right, 
and you would check that with th© valuation made in 
the same way as Griffith’s by examining the soil. 
You would then have the two modes of valuation, and 
they ought to check each other. 

22688. Sir John Colomb.— Suppose you were to re- 
solve to re-value Ireland you would not take the 
amount of rent fixed by the Court as anything like the 
main factor in the case, would you? — I do not think 
it is a question anybody can answer immediately. It 
depends entirely on what is laid down by Parliament 
as to the way in which Ireland would be valued. 

22689. What I mean is, if you proceed exactly on 
the basis of Griffith’s valuation it would ignore the 
fair rent fixed by the Courb, would it not? — It would 
not ignore that entirely, but taking it and tenant 
right together into consideration would be a check on 
a proper l'ating revaluation. 

22690. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — D o I gather it 
is your view that if there was a general valuation of 
Ireland Parliament would fix the basis by distinct in- 
structions on which the valuation would be conducted ? 
— There is no question about that. 

22691. Chairman. — Might- I ask, by way of paren- 
thesis, did Griffith not value the gross value for the 
rest of the country, and was not the only difference in 
principle between the system of valuation in Ulster 
and in the rest of the country this: — In the former 
place he may have divided the gross value into parts 
in consequence of the dual ownership then recognised 
there, and there only, by the law ? — I cannot find any 
evidence that he so divided it. 

22692. It is your opinion that whilst much might 
be said for the revaluation of agricultural land in Ire- 
land, it is at present inexpedient in view of the trans- 
ference of the ownership that is at present being 
effected under the Land Purchase Acts. It i's, there- 
fore, more as a matter of academic interest I ask the 
following questions. The present valuation of the 
agricultural land of Ireland is about nine millions. 
Do you consider that this figure would be increased 
upon a re-valuation, carried out on Griffith’s principle 
brought up to date. You tell us it would ? — Yes. 

22693. I would like you to develop the point. The 
gross value of agricultural land 'in Ireland, less 
a deduction of say 20 per cent., was over forty 
years ago about nine millions, and you think the gross 
value of the agricultural land of ireland now, less a 
similar deduction, is more? — I do. I think the gross 
value for rating purposes is more. 

22694. Do you think that this increase is en- 
tirely due to the money spent on reclamation, drain- 
age, and other improvements, or do you think it is 
to any considerable extent due to the changes in the 
prices of agricultural produce and the transference of 
a certain amount of the land of Ireland from tillage 
to pasturage ? — I think it is due partly to the increase 
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in the agricultural prices. Perhaps it will be as 
well now to state the agricultural prices as they were 
then — and as I have them now. The only item in 
which there is a decrease is wheat, and that is so 
small I do not touch it. Oats stood at 4s. lOd. in 
the schedule at end of the Act. It is now 
5s. lOci. There are two classes of oats given 
in the agricultural statistics ; the price of one is 5s. 
llgd., and the price of the other is 5s. 4 £d., but the 
amount of black oats is so small that I take the aver- 
age at 5s. lOd. That would give an increase of 20.77 
per cent. 

22695. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What were the two 
years ? — The V aluation Act was in 1852 and the pre>- 
sent prices are this year’s prices. 

22696. You are giving the prices in the schedule 
of the Act ?— -Yes, and the present prices and the per- 
centages of increase I have arrived at. Barley was 
5s. 6 d. It is now 7s. 1 £d., that is 29.2 per cent, 
increase. Flax was 49s. It is now 55s., showing 
an increase of 12.2 per cent. Butter was 65 s. 4d. 
The chief price of butter given in the agricultural 
statistics is that for creamery butter, which is 102s. 
Farmers’ butter is 89s. lid. I average it at 95s., 
which gives 46 per cent, increase. Beef was 35s. 6 d., 
and the present price is 53s. 3d. That gives 50 ner 
cent, increase. Mutton was 41s., and the present 
price is 65 s. 5d., that gives 59‘5 increase. Pork was 
32s., and the present price is 49s. 5^d., which gives 
54 per cent, increase. It will thus be seen there has 
been a considerable increase in prices. In addition to 
that a great deal of the land has been improved by 
reclamation, and I think we have also to take into 
consideration another matter, namely, the facilities 
for farming. There has been a great improvement in 
agricultural implements and in transit on the one 
side, whilst as against that you have the increased 
price of labour. 

22697. Chairman. — There is no decrease at all in 
the prices ? — Except in wheat, and of that the amount 
grown in Ireland is small. 

22698. The others show an increase in every case? 
—Yes. 

22699. Mr. Kavanagh. — And yet with that increase 
in prices tillage has decreased in the last 50 years ? — 
The value of tillage. 

22700. No, the acreage? — Yes. 

22701. Is that the same all over the United King- 
dom ? — I believe it is. 

22702. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The output of flax 
has very much decreased, not the value but the 
amount? — The amount has decreased certainly. Last 
year there were only 46,000 acres in Ireland 
altogether. 

22703. Is not it a fact that that has been caused 
by the system of steeping the flax? They are not 
allowed to steep it in the running streams? — They 
steep it in Belgium in buckets. They get a more 
golden colour. I think that is due to the peculiar 
property of the river. 

22704. I always heard that the fact that in one 
case the water was running while in the other it was 
stagnant was the cause ? — I always understood that it 
was chiefly due to the property of the river. 

22705. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There is a 
great difference in the colour of flax that comes out 
of a pool in a moor as compared with that which 
comes out of a pool in clay land? — Yes. 

22706. Bearing on the question which Sir Francis 
asked you about the flax in 1852 the price was 49 
shillings and now it is 55 shillings? — Yes. 

22707. But the flax crop was chiefly grown in the 
North of Ireland? — It is now altogether. 

22708. Did not flax rise after 1852 until about 1870 
or between 1870 and 1875, when it attained a much 
higher figure than it now stands at? — Yes. It was 
much higher a few years ago. 

22709. Do you recollect what was the price of flax 
in 1875? — I cannot remember. 

22710. It was very high at all events ? — It was. 

22711. Sir John Colomb. — In making the valuation 
under the Act of 1852 the Commissioners or Ex- 
aminers did not take into consideration how the farm 
was worked, whether in tillage or grass. In fixing 
the value they merely appraised the value of what 
the land ought to produce by cultivation ; is not that 
so?— To some extent only. If they were examining 
a farm in Meath, which was a grass farm, and only 
suitable for a grass farm, they would take it as a 
grass farm and value it on the prices I gave of beef, 
mutton, and pork. And in the same way when they 


came to land only suitable, say, for rough grazing, Mar. 13, 1907. 
they would value it as rough grazing, according to — 
the number of sheep it would carry. They would not Sir John 
value it as if it could be turned to tillage, because it harton. 
was used to the best advantage in another way. 

22712. That being so, in the case of a grass farm, 
there being no set-off in the way of labour, does not 
it mean that the grazing land is very much more 
valuable now than at the time of Griffith’s valuation, 
seeing that all the produce has risen so much in 
price? — It would seem in that way more valuable. 

22713. Is not it obvious ? — They don’t, of course, get 
on the grass land the same increase on account of 
better machinery and farming implements, but they 
get the advantage in labour expenses, as the amount of 
labour that they require is so much less. 

22714. Therefore that means the enhancement of the 
value of grazing lands now as compared with the time 
of Griffith’s valuation, does it not? — Yes. 

22715. Do you think if the Commission gave you 
time you could get information as to, and trace what 
were then the grazing farms in certain counties 
that you might select? — I think so. We could trace a 
certain number of them. 

22716. With their valuation, of course? — Yes. 

22717. Would the books show in those cases what 
number of head of cattle these lands' were assumed to 
be able to carry ? — You might get that in some cases. 

There is an immense number of these books. 

22718. I quite understand the enormous difficulty. I 
only want to know if we could get some practical in- 
stance in Meath and Roscommon? — I would be very 
glad to look into that question. I hardly like to an- 
swer straight off. 

22719. Where the valuation was made, say, in Ros- 
common and Meath, if you could find in your books 
certain lands that were then grazing lands, I presume 
the books would give the estimate of the number of 
head of cattle and sheep the lands would carry? — 

Sometimes. 

22720. If we had that we should be able to form an 
idea as to whether in the case of those particular grass 
lands the interval of 60 years has or has not enor- 
mously enhanced their value ? — And with reference to 
the present value 

22721. I am not speaking only of the present value ? 

— If I were to give you the valuation made by Sir 
Richard Griffith of those farms you would want a 
valuation made now to show that increase. 

22722. If you can give us the estimated number of 
cattle or sheep allowed to a farm in grass it is a matter 
of simple arithmetic to apply the rise in prices to the 
enhanced value of the farm 1 — That is so. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — If there is no other condi- 
tion present to modify it. 

Sir John Colomb. — The only condition he has stated 
was increased labour. That does not apply to a grass 
farm. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — I merely suggest, as you have 
asked the question the additional expense of breed- 
ing farm stock to put upon it. 

22723. Sir John Colomb. — But these grass farmers 
don’t produce stock? — Not on the fattening lands. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — But the person who puts 
the stock on that farm has to go to a certain amount 
of expense in preparing his stock to get it up to-, 
the point at which it may be dealt with by the grazier. 

I only mention that as illustrating a condition that 
would effect any calculation made simply on the- 
averages you are asking for. 

Sir John Colomb. — But he goes to no expense in 1 
preparing the farm in this particular case I mention,, 
because I am simply taking the case of a farm then 
in grass, and which now remains in grass, and seek- 
ing to apply to it now the same principles as to> 
valuation which were then applied. 

Chairman. — Apparently the only way you are going 
to get at the difference now is by calculating the 
number of cattle that could be put on the lands at 
the time of Griffith’s valuation and the number that 
could be put on now. 

Sir John Colomb. — A nd the enhanced price of the 
cattle. 

Mr. Kavanagh. — He must buy stores, and stores are 
dearer now. 

Sir John Colomb. — That I admit cuts both ways. 

22724. Sir Francis Mowatt.— In answer to the 
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Mur. 13, 1907. jl" e8tion ' whether the increased valua- and that the land then in tillage and now in crass 

e- T — i'Z w n f ! Uggt ; Sted , WOuld . be t0 any con - is under-valued ?-I am afraid I should not like to 

Sir John siderable extent due to changes in agriculture pro- express an opinion on that. I have only incomplete 

SlT* yeS ’- a u d y T gaV ? Us t} , le lncreases in manuscripts to tell me how things existed 50 yearsago. 

^rodu^^hat you men- 22737. So far as land which is now in grass" aid 
which then was in tillage is concerned what would 


me ibcino ei l agricultural pre 

dfi /ov t h ?i g l k f- 4 per cent - W ° uld y° u say?— I think the valuation generally would be 

amo«„t „f P i„0«™ 0 in thf V iwS?^M C "™ POnJ ‘ ae ifff ri sh °“! d not lik «. s» i”‘» 


oiiat -tu per cent, at an indicate a co 
amount of increase in the valuation? — No. 

22725. Just explain how that affects it? — You must 
check each one of those prices, and see how it affects 
the particular kind of land. Therefore you cannot put 
all those prices together and say there is 45 per cent 
of an increase. 

22726. Would you say that the alterations in the 
price of any particular article of agricultural pro- 
duce , a fair test of the increase in valuation of 
the holding on which that particular article was pro- 
duced; that is to say if oats increased 40 per cent, 
would you say that 40 per cent, would at all re- 
present the increased valuation of the land on which 
the oats were grown ?— That is a very difficult ques- 
tion Vu a f T We i 1- . Th . e F e are so many other considera- 
tions that I don t think it would be fair to take the 
increased price in products only. 

22727. And important considerations ?— Very im- 
portant considerations. 

22728. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Y ou mention 


w juonnell.— you mention may De less than half the 

that labour and taxation have gone up. One im- avera £ e valuation per head in the other dis- 

portant question is this. In all those calculations ^ nc *'> , y e ^ the second district may easily be 

would the increased price of living be an element?— far the mosfc prosperous?—! don’t see that you can 


would the increased price of living 
I think it is an element. 

Sir Fkancis Mowatt.— That is included in labour. 

i ? 27 i 9 - Most Rev - Dr - O’Donnell.— T o some extent, 
hut there is an increased price of living to the 
farmer which is not covered by the cost of labour ?— 

1 think living m the present scale is very much 
more expensive for all classes than it was at that 

22730. Sir Fkancis Mowatt.— But as regards all 
that labour on the farm it is included in the in- 
creased price of labour?— Yes. 

22731. So far as the farmer gives his own labour 
it will be the same thing with him too ?— Yes, but the 
farmer, I think, expects a larger profit than he would 
have expected at that time. 

22732 It takes more to run the farmer’s own 
• establishment apart from the labour altogether ?— Yes 
done 1S rUn ° n a higller scale than ^ used to be 

,l,™n 3 '- Sir J ° HN Co , LOMB -— All I mean is that you 
should give us example farms, say, in Roscommon or 
Meath which were m pasture at the time of Griffith’s 
valuation, and are still m pasture, and apply to those 
r^-fRfi , exacRy as Griffith did the principle of 
Griffith s valuation. All I want is that that should 
he done in the case of a certain number of typical pas- 
ture farms ?— I could do that to some extent. I don’t 
know that I have the number of cattle on the farm, 22742. Most 
but one could take the value of the farm by calculating trict contains 
in the same way as Griffith did it, and then see what Yek 
■the result would be. 

22734. Chairman — You might talk to Sir John 
afterwards as to endeavouring to do what he wants ?— 

1 shall be glad to do so.* 

22735. With reference to the increase in value 
of the and since Griffith’s time, I should like you 
to deve op the point. Certain articles, e.q., wheat 
have fallen in value. Certain articles have risen in 
value, e.q., beef, and certain land, that 40 years 


It is merely guess work in my opinion'. 

22738. Most of the foregoing questions have been 
asked to elicit general information which it is useful 
for the Commission to have, but there is one question 
which I think very pertinent to our inquiries. Do 
you think that the valuation of any district in Ire- 
land — say an electoral division — or the average valua- 
tion per head of the population is a fair test of the 
comparative prosperity or poverty of the district. I 
would put it to you this way. Take two rural dis- 
tricts, on one' of which the people live entirely from 
the land. In their case I would suggest that the 
average valuation per head is a fair test of their 
poverty or otherwise. In the second district, how- 
ever, the people do not live entirely from the land, 
some of them fish, some of them are migratory 
labourers, some of them find employment in lace- 
making (the valuation of the building where this is 
carried on being perhaps only a couple of pounds), 
consequently the average valuation per head 
of these people may be less than half the 
average valuation per head in the other dis- 


far the most prosperous ?— J. don’t see that you can 
get any other returns better than the valuation lists 
lor fixing such areas. Land is, of course, the main 
factor from which the livelihood of the people in the 
West is got, and I don’t know of any other statistics 
that we have at present that would give you as good 
an idea of what districts are more or less congested 
as those relating to the valuation and the population. 
1 nave a map which I prepared which gave my 
ideas of what the congested areas should be if this 
question arose. The basis on which I prepared it 
was this, that wherever there were certain areas 
J? a c °unty now congested as far as possible 
they should be brought in in the future, but that these 
areas were much too confined, and that instead of 
having islands as there are at present there should 
be more consolidated areas. The smallest area should 
be a rural district, and on that basis I have prepared 
this map. r 

22739. Sir John Colomb.— Do you mean rural dis- 
trict instead of electoral division ?— Yes. It is prac- 
tically the old union except in cases where the unions 
were divided between two or three counties, in which 
C1 !® s ‘ “ere are two or three rural districts. 

22740. But it is practically a union ?— Yes. 

Mr. Bryce. — Not the union as it stands now surely : 
because the union as i't stands now is much larger 
than the electoral district. 6 

22741. Sir John Colomb. — The union may include 
several electoral divisions ? — And does. 

22742. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T he rural dis- 
m . mu 01 T .0 •> great number of electoral divisions ? — 

22743 Mr. Bryce.— I would have thought that the 
electoral division was too large an area. There has 
been a great deal of evidence to that effect. You 
would lose still further your touch with congestion if 
jou had a larger unit than exists at present; and it 
has been proposed or suggested, that the unit should 

be much smaller than the electoral division? But in 

purchasing land I think I am right in saying that the 
Congested Districts Board have to satisfy 8 all the 
“‘e production ot corn, is now P. eo Pie in the congested area before they can go out- 
devoted to raising beef. Can you at all work the ? ld ® of lt - thou gh the people alongside of it may be 

ri-elS i° U ti det , ai1 ’ * akln S int0 account the in- J usfc 3 s P<*> r > and may require the land just as much 

ciease in the local rates and m the cost of labour. Am 1 not rl £ ht ™ stating that? 

Mv reason for asking all these questions is that an 22744. Yes?— That was one of c 

Would you say that land then, i.e., 50 years a^Tnd h 22745 - Most R*v- Dr. O’Donnell.— P robably you 

— in tillage is over-valued, and that land then and !l a n fu , lly what the contents of vour 

m grass is under-valued ? What would' you say r ^ W 16 * r , P ro P osed this ( produces 

+ -- ’ ■ - vou say map). I proposed to take in the whole of Donegal 


now in grass is under-valued ? What would' you si 
about the land in tillage then and now in grass ?- 
Practically I have gone into that. I don’t think I 
have anything further to say on it. 

22736. Will you say that the land which 50 vaars 
ago was in grass and is now in tillage is over-valued, 


, ‘ ‘ , in me wuole , 

less the two districts of Strabane, which are rich clis- 
tncts, and the whole of Sligo, Leitrim, and Mayo and 
Galway less four rural districts, the whole of Ros- 
common less three rural districts, the whole of Kerry 
and two rural districts in Cork. 


O luiai uxsunccs in UOTK. 

■rom e in rrmation available it was not foun<T feasible to'givc>e Returrs>ked_for> the form required. 
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22746. Mr. Kavanagh. — Then you enlarge the area 
very much? — I enlarge it considerably. I wanted as 
far as possible to take in all the districts that are at 
present dealt with as congested. 

22747. Sir John Colomb. — You mean scheduled? — 
Yes. I have only left out three or four electoral divi- 
sions altogether. Wherever I found that a rural dis- 
trict had an average valuation of over £3 per head I 
took it out. That was practically the basils I went 
on. As far as possible I left the whole county in. 

22748. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Practically you 
schedule all the rural districts that at present contain 
any electoral division that is scheduled? — With the 
exception of two or three. 

22749. Chairman. — You say you want first to in- 
clude all the areas at present dealt with. What do 
you wish to do in the next place ? — I want to take the 
rural districts and as far as possible the counties in 
which the areas at present dealt with are situated, 
but when I come to a rural district adjacent to these 
first-named with more than £3 average valuation 
per head I strike it out. 

22750. Sir John Colomb. — You took £3 as the stan- 
dard valuation for a rural district instead of 30s. for 
an electoral division ? — Yes. 

22751. Mast Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Did you include 
Clare at all ? — No. 

22752. Chairman. — A test of that kind does not take 
you into Antrim or some other places that were men- 
tioned ? — No. It is merely a suggestion. 

22753. Is that because these places are not contiguous 
to the present scheduled areas? — There mav be an 
island here and there through Antrim, but the county 
generally cannot be considered congested. 

22754. How many rural districts in the county are 
congested ? — There is only one rural district in Antrim 
with an average valuation of less than £3. It is £2 
11s. But all the others are over £3. 


22767. And in those districts when there was a 
valuation, say, of £3 upon a farm, that was founded 
u P on fhe valuation of the cattle and com grown upon 
that farm ?— Upon what it would bear. 

Mr. Bryce.— B ecause it is very difficult to under- 
stand that that can have been the case when vou see 
the land. 

22768. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T here is a great 
difference between the valuation of those lands to which 
Mr. Bryce refers and the existing rent?— There may 
be. Unless I got a particular farm I could not say. 

22769. Where, for instance, a moor has been re- 
claimed it is a necessity of the case that there should 
be a great difference?— Yes, because the valuation re- 
mains at the old figure. 

22770. There may be a big difference if the rent has 
been put on the reclaimed land?— Yes. I would like 
to say in reference to- the untenanted lands return 
and some questions that were answered with respect 
to it, that I think there has been an error in reference 
to what it really is. There seems to have been an 
impression that it was a return of land that was suit- 
abI * u,, 1 ! 8 ?P for enlarging farms. It includes 
that, but really it sets out the land on which there is 
only an occupier, and no immediate lessor. That is 
to say, a demesne would be untenanted land, because 
it is occupied by the same person who owns it; and 
demesnes can only be distinguished in it by the fact 
that there is a mansion house on them. But there 
may be many demesnes that have not got any mansion 
house. In my opinion the return is only useful as an 
index where you require to get some lands to divide 
up. In that case you take it and see that there are so 
many hundreds or thousands of acres of land in hands 
in a particular district. But you must send down to 
find out whether these lands are suitable or not, or 
■whether they are available. It is merely a return 
showing what lands are untenanted according to our 
lists. & 


22755. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In Tyrone would 
you find some electoral divisions under the 30s. limit ? 
—There are three rural districts over £2 and under 
£3, but nothing under £2. 

22756. Chairman. — What about Cavan ?- -In Cavan 
there is one under £2— Enniskillen No. 2. 

22757. Mr. Bryce. — The object of the other sugges- 
tion was just the opposite, as it were, to enable us to 
reach the small congested areas, wherever they might 
be * Yes ; but it seemed to me that the difficulty was 
m working these little islands. 

22758. No doubt. I would like to ask you if you 
have formed any impression as to the valuation in 
poor districts in Connemara and Donegal where prac- 
u o i re i s no agricultural value in the land at 
not — ^ ^ W * let ^ ler the valuation should be raised or 

22759. On what principle valuation in those regions 
should be made ?— Take the letting value of the land, 
it there was no value there should be no valuation 
or at least something very, very low. In a great many 
of those districts it is only a few pence an acre. 

22760. Therefore the valuation as it exists at pre- 
sent is not founded upon the price of produce at all ? 
—Yes ; produce is an element in determining what 
the letting value is. 

2276]" Now, suppose you get a farm of 20 acres with 

nothing but granite slabs that has got no value for pro- 
duction at all? — I suppose that there would be no 
valuation on it, or only a nominal one. 

22762. But there is rent ?— Yes. Rent is not synony- 
mous with rating valuation. 

22763. I thought you said the letting value. The 
Ietmg value is the rent, is not it?— Yes, if there is 
u rent, paid out of it and no other interest but the 
landlord’s. 

22764. There is a rent paid out of it ?— Yes. 

22765. You propose to take that as a basis ? No. I 

propose to take the full letting value which we arrived 
at by examining the ground and seeing what the cor- 
lect rating value ought to be. We arrived at the 
letting value by an examination of the soil and the 
sub-soil, and seeing what crops or cattle the land 
would bear. 

22766. Do you think from your knowledge of those 
regions that Griffith’s valuation was made up in that 
way ? — I have got evidence that it was. 


i a , j0HN Colomb. — Do you only include 

lanas that have mansion houses upon them?— No. 
** e exclude no land which is owned by the occupier. 

22772. Therefore it is no guide at all to the Com- 
mission in seeking to ascertain what is the land that is 
usually described as untenanted grass land?— Why T 
it is all there. 

22773. I can only speak of my own case. I turned' 
it up from curiosity I see lands within the demesne 
put down ,— You will see that it is untenanted land. 
lancf Ve JUSt SaK * t ^ lat al * demesnes are untenanted 

22774. You class all demesnes as untenanted land ? ■ 
— ies, except where they are let. 

22775. That being as it is, can you, with your experi- 
ence, suggest hew it could most easily be ascertained 
where and what are the lands which are grass lands with 
no houses on them, or at all events only a labourer’s 
cottage or some small building ; how can we get that, 
information, so as to have a schedule of pure grazing 
lands, say over 200 acres if you like, and that have only 
a shepherds house or something like that upon them?' 
— iciont seeany way m which you can get grass lands:, 
distinguished from other lands, where there is no such 
record. But if you require to get lands for enlarging 
holdings, say,- in Roscommon, you will find in a 
certain electoral division so many hundred acres of 
land which is untenanted. If you take the Ordnance 
map you can at once see what is demesne, and whether 
the remaining area has very many houses on it. We 
can then give the information as to how many of 
these are cottiers’ or herds’ houses. This remaining 
aiea is presumably land that would be suitable, and 

* al ? investigation should be made on the ground 
as to whether it is or not, after which the owner could 
be communicated with. 

22776. This information would be a considerable re- 
turn. It would embrace a great number of holdings ?— 
Do you mean this particular plot ? 

22777. Taking Roscommon as an illustration. I 
understood you to say just now you could get, or there 
could be got easily, a list of all lands that ‘are un- 
tenanted but you cannot distinguish whether they are 
grass lands or not?— No. 

22778. And it is only by personal inspection that it 
can be ascertained whether these are grass lands?— 
That is all. 


Mar. 13,1907. 

Sir John 
Barton. 
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Mar 13 1907. 22779 Therefore, when we have proposals and cal- 

‘ _il ‘ culations about untenanted grass lands we have no real 
Sir John or safe ground to go upon, because there has been no 
Barton. personal inspection? — I don’t know as to the calcu- 

lations you speak of, but I know that there is no in- 
formation that I am aware of which shows whether 
the land is in grass at the present moment or not. 

22780. Is there not a department that can identify 
to us and give us a list of pure grazing farms that are 
entirely in grass? — I know of none. The Registrar- 
General prepares a return each year of the amount of 
grass in each county, and it is quite possible that from 
that return he might be able to give the information. 

22781. all events, your Department cannot help 
us ? — No. 

22782. You can do no more than produce that book? 
— That is all. 

22783-4. And in seeking for information as to the 
amount of grass lands we must seek it elsewhere?— 
Yes. 

22785. And so, in the absence of any definite infor- 
mation in the matter, it is pure speculation to say what 
is the amount of grass lands suitable for migration, 
where they are, and what they are. All that is merely 
a matter of speculative opinion as far as your De- 
partment goes? — Yes. 

22786. With your experience of your communication 
with other Departments, I thought you might be able 
to tell us whether there is any Department to which 
we could go to to find out where are these grass lands ? 


— I think you will get the information from the ex- 
amination of the ground. That is the only way you 
can get it done. 

22787. Your return is simply untenanted land? — 
Yes. 

22788. It may be anything. You have got an island 
of mine down that is all rocks and rhododendrons ? — - 
Yes. That is untenanted land. 

Sir John Colomb. — You would not say that it is 
a suitable place on which to put migrants from the 
West. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — It is only fair to the witness 
to say that he suggested inspection on the spot. 

22789. Mr. Kavanagh. — You would not call the 
holding of a tenant purchaser under the Land Act un- 
tenanted land, though he Is ‘the practical owner and 
occupier? — I would not. We have struck them all out. 

22790. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is land let oil 
the 11 months’ system classed as untenanted land? — 
It would be. 

22791. Sir Francis Mowatt. — We could know with- 
out any further inquiry the amount of untenanted 
land in a county or in any division you like to make? 
— Yes. 

22792. We know the amount of pasture land in that 
county? — From the Registrar-General’s return. 

22793. By deducting the one from the other we 
might get an indication of the amount of untenanted 
land that is not pasture land? — You get it roughly 
that way. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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PORTMINTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

* THURSDAY, MARCH 14th, 1907, 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK A.M., 

At Winchester House, 21 St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 

Present: — The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.V.O. (in the Chair); The Right Hon. Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, g.c.s.i. ; The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, k.c.m-g. ; Most Rev. 
Dr. O’Donnell; John Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p. ; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Right Hon. Geouge 

22794. Chairman. — As Sir John Colomb has to go 
away he will begin by putting some questions to you. 

22795. Sir John Colomb.— As Chief Secretary did 
you become, ex officio, Chairman of the Congested 
Districts Board or was it by resolution of its 
members ? — I did not become ex officio Chairman. 
At the first meeting of the Board which I attended it 
was moved by one member and seconded by another 
that I should take the chair ; and that took place again 
at the second meeting. Subsequently I took the chair 
by general assent without formality. 

22796. Beyond the usual functions performed by 
the Chairman of any Board, did you regard the posi- 
tion of the other members of the Congested Districts 
Board as co-equal with yours? — Yes; subject only to 
the fact inherent in any Chief Secretary’s position, 
that he has greater facilities of access to the other 
Departments of the Irish Government, to the Treasury 
and, when legislation is contemplated, to the Govern- 
ment of the day. Subject to that, I regarded the 
position as co-equal. 

22797. Do you regard as accurate the statement 
given to the Commission that answers given to Par- 
liament by the Chief Secretary relating to the Con- 
gested Districts Board are not given “ as Chief Secre- 
tary but as a member of the Board ; and, further, that 
there was no responsibility in the ordinary sense” ? — 
There, again, I should say yes, except in so far as the 
Chief Secretary would deserve the censure of the House 
of Commons if he had failed to maintain economy of 
administration and to secure necessary legislation. 
Having special facilities, if he failed to guide and 
assist his colleagues I think he might deserve censure 
as a member of the Board and not as a Minister. 
Apart from that he is not directly responsible to Par- 
liament for the operations of the Board. 

22798. Did your experience prior to your member- 
•ship of the Congested Districts Board or during the 
subsequent period of the Chairmanship lead you to 
regard the possession of compulsory powers by the 
Congested Districts Board as a necessary condition 
of its effective action ? — No. 

22799. Do you consider that the legislation during 
and since the period you held office has, in fact, re- 
moved the obstacles to effective action which confronted 
the Congested Districts Board when you first became 
officially associated with it? — It is difficult to give 
a short answer to that question. No legislation 
dealing with so complicated a subject could be called 
final. The Acts of 1901 and 1903 were intended to 
remove many obstacles to the effective action of the 
Board, and I believe that they did remove them to 
a very considerable extent, possibly to a greater ex- 
tent than is realised ; but I cannot speak of what 
has happened during the last year and a half in Ire- 
land, as I have not been in very close touch with Irish 
affairs. I think it might be for the convenience of 
the Commissioners if at this point, having answered 
Bir John Colomb’s questions, I made a short state- 
ment of the way in which we expected legislation to 
work. I see that the Bishop of Raphoe has a ques- 
tion that would lead up to a matter that I should like 
to refer to on this point. 


Wyndham examined. 

22800. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Your statement 
will fully meet that, I am sure? — I think it would 
be just as well to answer the question afterwards, 
because it is a rather complicated subject. We had 
two main objects in the legislation of 1903. The first, 
no doubt, was to facilitate the purchase of estates, to 
bring land into the market which had not come into 
the market. The second object, second only, if at all, 
to the first, was that the cure of congestion through- 
out Ireland should be included in the operations for 
the purchase of estates. Now, in what I propose to 
say I should like to guard myself by specifically lav- 
ing down that I do not wish to offer any opinion on 
prices. If I have to use figures to illustrate my argu- 
ment they are only for the purpose of illustration, 
and do not indicate any view of my own as to what 
prices should be given, still less as to whether the 
Board is economically wrong as to the way in wliich 
its powers have been made use of. Our objects were 
four — to enlarge the credit for purchase, to have a 
separate credit for acquiring untenanted land, in the 
third place to have a working capital to improve 
properties in an uneconomic condition, and in the 
fourth place to have greater administrative facilities 
for dealing with such properties. 

22801. Chairman.— You are referring now to 
the part of the Act of 1903, which related to con- 
gested districts? — Well, these remarks really apply 
to the whole of Ireland. I do not propose to go at 
length into the problem of congestion everywhere, but 
to confine myself, so far as possible, to the congested 
districts. As your lordship has noticed, some of the 
questions addressed to me are really matters of per- 
sonal opinion as to how you can deal with congestion 
generally, and it is impossible to keep the two ques- 
tions quite distinct. 

22802. I want to know whether those objects that 
you have just told us of apply to the whole of Ireland 
generally? — They apply to the whole of Ireland, and 
the whole Act generally, but different methods of 
carrying them out are contained in different parts 
of the Act. The first- object was to increase the credit 
for purchase. Well, in respect of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, under the Act we gave the Congested 
Districts Board for the first time what I may call 
access to the whole of the guarantee fund of the county 
in which a scheduled district is to be found. That means 
an immense extension of the Board’s credit. Pre- 
vious to that the Congested Districts Board could only 
buy with a credit based on the interest of a million 
and a half of the Church Surplus Fund ; but by the 
Act of 1903 we made it possible for the Congested 
Districts Board to buy in the market up to the limit 
of the whole guarantee fund of the county, and we 
doubled the credit value of that guarantee fund. For 
the second object, that of having a separate credit or 
guarantee for the purchase of untenanted land, we 
extracted the million and a half of the Irish Church 
Surplus Fund out of the guarantee fund for general 
purchases, putting back the grants for the National 
Schools, which had been withheld in the congested 
districts, and we took that interest of a million and 
a half into the service of the Congested Districts Board, 
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and practically made it a guarantee fund for un- 
tenanted land held by the Congested Districts Board. 
I hope I have made that clear. That is the way we 
tried to effect these two objects. Then, coming to the 
question of working capital, we added £20,000 a 
year to the income of the Board, and we provided 
that some of the working capital should be repaid 
into the income of the Board. There had been no pro- 
vision to that effect before. The working canital 
spent on improving the property purchased was to be 
repaid practically, to income account of the Con- 
gested Districts Board in respect of any enhanced 
price. Now I have not been very familiar with what 
has recently taken place in Ireland, but rumours have 
reached me that some doubts exist as to the meaning 
of that provision in the Act, and I can say to the 
Commissioners very clearly what the intention of the 
authors of the Act was, and perhaps it may be well 
to do so. The enhanced price spoken of there in 
respect of the operations of the Congested Districts 
Board and elsewhere in the Act in respect of pur- 
chases outside their operations, means the enhanced 
price given by a purchaser to the Congested Districts 
Board. It has nothing to do with the price given 
originally by the Congested Districts Board for the 
property. I think it is well that I should make it 
qinte clear that there are two operations contem- 
plated by the Act which in the Act are kept distinct, 
there is the purchase of land and there is the 
execution of improvements. You might have a loss 
on either, and these twoi possible losses are separately 
compensated in the Act. The loss on the price of 
land falls, in the case of the Congested Districts 
Hoard, ultimately on its income. If you buy land for 
a certain sum of money and sell it for less you have 
undertaken to pay interest and sinking fund for sixty- 
eiglit years, and that is a continuous charge, which 
, , ° n income for sixty-eight years. That is 
»iat kpp« m tl,t of flie Congested 

Distncts Board. In the case of general pur- 
chases the loss on the price of land is also kept 
quite distinct. If the Estates Commissioners buy 
land they have under one section of the Act to state 
that in their estimate it can be sold for a loss of 
10 per cent, on the price. It is true that the estimate 
is in respect of the aggregate transactions undertaken 
in the year, and that the ultimate return is in respect 
of t-lie aggregate transactions undertaken in the year. 
That amounts only to averaging the degree of loss 
The principle is that the loss is only 10 per cent in 
respect of the price of the land and not in respect of 
the price of the land plus the cost of the improve- 
ments. For example, if you buy a property for £1,000 
you may lose 10 Per cent, of the price of the land and 
you must get back £900. Supposing you spent £200 in 
improving that property, well the loss is 10 per cert 

wsa £100 ' “ d 10 r » 

22803 Sir Antony MacDonnell— May I ask you 
to repeat that explanation, if I am not troubling you 
too much?— -No; I really ought to apologise for doing 

+W fc rV e # h ' j ut } tl , unk xt is ver y important 
that we should understand that the policy of this 
Act contemplates two phases of operations-the pur- 
and the execution of improvements. 

It contemplates possible losses on both. It says that 
the loss in respect of the price of the land is to be 
ten per cent., and not more. You cannot add the 
money which you spend on the estate, and calculate 

per cent ^Vv T° U must calculate the ten 

call Sit * , ] Ce , that you S ave f or what I may 

call the raw article, and the reason for that was 

22804. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— You are sneak 
fi of congested districts estates ? — I am speaking of 
defined congested estates. ep ng °* 

to illustrate the poll™/ the Act ii d T 

hare this clear, because it Iff Aon f° 

jou ttould then endeavour to be ecoLE taffeS 


cution of the works, and you would endeavour to get 
as much assistance as you could from the people who 
were to be benefited by the works. The question of 
the cost of the improvements is a separate matter. 
Upon that it was undoubtedly intended that where 
the improvement adds something to the purchaser’s, 
price in respect of the, improvement that amount can 
be advanced back. In the case of the Estates Com- 
missioners it goes back into the reserve fund. In 
the case of the Congested Districts Board it goes back 
to the income account. The two operations are 
kept quite distinct. 

22806. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— W hether it goes 
back to the reserve fund, Mr. Wyndham, is now a 
matter sub judice 1 — I am merely telling you what 
the meaning of the Act was in the minds of its 
author?. 

■, I7 228 p Most Dr. O’Donnell.— Y ou state, Mr. 
wyndham, that the price of the improvement was to 
be charged to the annuity .and to be recovered in the 
annuity?— If it involves no loss, certainly the whole 
would be recovered. But some loss will usually be 
incurred. You build a house for so many pounds. If 
the purchaser chooses to add the half of the cost of 
that house to the purchase money, he spreads the 
repayment over sixty-eight years. The result is that 
£3 5s. per cent, is to be paid in respect of half of it. 
Half of the cost is refunded, and it comes into the 
accounts of the Congested Districts Board and the 
other half they have to pay. 

22808. Mr. Beyce— B ut then if the loss on the 
cost of improvement was not recoverable out of the 
annuity, it had to be borne equally by income, as the 
•j- 8 P er oent. they would lose in the purchase price ? — 
Well there is a distinction. Perhaps I might give 
an illustration if I am not elaborating this too much. 
But before I give my general illustration, may I say 
that there was one other particular object which I men- 
tioned before— administrative facilities. We made it 
possible where we bought a property outside a 
scheduled congested district— for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of that district — we made it possible to 
sell some part of that property to persons living on 
the fringe of it in the county where it was bought, 
and that was done because a difficulty was experienced 
m buying, say, 400 acres of untenanted land 
in another county and using the holding 

for persons in a congested district, of whom 
the neighbours knew nothing. They felt that 
• T.t c and ’ . u P on which they had, perhaps, 
rights of grazing, was to go, some consideration 
ought to be shown to them, and therefore we made 
a provision that some part of the land so acquired 
could be handed over for the benefit of the people in 
the locality in which it was acquired. 

22809. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell— T he difficulty 
being, however, Mr. Wyndham, that the provision 
was scarcely ample enough for the holdings on the 
lunge to be enlarged unless in the case of people who 
are valued at £5 or under. If one is found on 
the fringe valued at, say, £6, his holding may not 
be enlarged at present. That is the difficulty. 

22810. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Another diffi- 
culty was that you could only make use of remnants 
that were over after you had distributed the corpus 
of the property in relief of congestion ?— I should be 
the last person to say that it is easy to cany out this 
°;' at ’ W . ( ? xk - ^ here are other administrative facili- 
S?- got P°. wer to resume a tenancy for the 
puipose of migration and enlargement of holdings— 
a very necessary power ; perhaps it ought to be ex- 
l Sh +w hke ® ive an titration, with 
that caution that my figures are only to make the 
intelligible. I take the case of three con- 
gested properties, properties consisting, say, of small 
uneconomic holdings. Our intention was that you 
should deal with more than one property at a time, 
and that your action should be comprehensive. So I 
take the case of three properties, all in a bad con- 
m eref ° re - 6il i ce the y are in a bad condi- 
ofton ^. lders on such properties are dependent 
EE* °'! Siting grazing, and if they cannot get it are 
to lav that if r tb d ?! ? f , their , 7 0un S stock. I mean 
tL rLIn L f 1 th ® A l k dld ?, otlun g more than enable 
L7,,„T t0 reh ® ve the , smaller holders on uneconomic 
gr “ ins ' 1 * 

• 2281E E t v - Dr - O’Donnell— You are speak- 
ing of the Board now?— Of the Board. Now, with 
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regard to those three uneconomic properties belonging 
to three separate landlords the idea was that the Board 
with its extended credit facilities should purchase 
these properties, all tenanted uneconomic holdings, 
we will say, for £9,000. If that was to do any good, 
if that was to relieve congestion, it was further con- 
templated that the Board should buy some untenanted 
land. And therefore the Board, with its new facili- 
ties to buy un tenanted land, was intended to be in a 
position to buy, say, £3,500 worth of untenanted land 
elsewhere. I shall assume that you can deal — it is a 
large assumption — with the needs of one or two small 
people on the fringe of those properties for £500. 
The intention was that the Board should hand over 
that bit, £500 worth, of the property to the Estates 
Commissioners. Then that transaction would go to 
the Estates Commissioners, and the advance of 
that £500 would fall upon the guarantee fund 
of the county in which the untenanted land 
was bought. Having made that deduction, the 
Hoard remains with its three uneconomic propex-ties 
which it has bought for £9,000, and what xt had 
bought of the un tenanted lands for £3,000, that is, 
£12,000. That £12,000 is advanced to the Boax-d 
without question. They lxave only to say that they 
want it, and they get the advance of £12,000, and 
they can define the four properties, so to speak, as 
one estate for the purposes of this Act. They pay the 
-annual interest for five years, or, pending its sale, 
on the £12,000. They, no doubt, keep an account 
of these three properties, and the untenanted land 
so bought, and they will, if possible, save during 
these five years some of the difference between the 
interest of 2| per cent, on the £12,000 and the amount 
which they receive as rent from the three px-operties 
and the grazing letting value of the untenanted 
lands. That is the margin, and the wider they make 
that margin the better. Now, I come to the second 
phase of the transaction as contemplated by the 
authors of the Act, the wox-king capital. The Board 
nxake improvements and can add the whole or part 
of the cost of the improvements to the price paid by 
those who purchase fx-om them. If they move a man 
from one of the three properties of tenanted 

land in that bad economic condition and give 

him a farm on the untenanted land, they 

can say, “ The price of the land for selling 
was so much, and you can pay £30 more 

in respect of this house.” That £30, as soon as the 
transaction is cohxpleted, comes back into the ac- 
counts of the Congested Districts Beard. Now, what is 
the explanation of the possible losses as contemplated 
by tire authors of the Act? The possible losses fall 
under two heads, the price of the land, and the cost of 
the improvements. In respect of the price of the 
land, we did not think that there would be any 
loss, or, at any rate, any gx-eat loss in respect of the 
price of the bad land of the three properties of un- 
economic small holdings, but undoubtedly there is a 
loss contemplated in respect of the untenanted land, 
because untenanted land has a gx-eat value iix Ireland, 
and if you were to merge it in a joint scheme with 
this tenanted land in order to benefit it probablv 
it would involve a loss. Assume a loss of £1,000. 
I took that figure quite accidentally. Having looked 
at some of this evidence, I see that Mr Mitchell 
put the contemplated loss at 8 per cent., and 
quite accidentally I hit upon this estimate. But 
assume that the whole money spent is £12,000, and 
assume that you lose £1,000 of it, my point is that 
you pay £12,000, and that you contemplate a loss of 
£1,000. The Congested Districts Board would have 
to pay per cent, on that £1,000 for sixty-eight 
years. It is a continuing charge during the whole 
period. On £1,000 that is an annual charge of 
£32 10s. I state that because I am unable myself 
to see how the loss on this transactioix can be as 
great as some people seem to suppose ; because the 
Congested Districts Board has to pay only 3Jj per- 
cent. on the loss. It has not to pay the loss in re- 
spect of the price, but it would have to pay £32 10s. 
for sixty-eight years unless — and this is very im- 
pox-tant — it succeeded in saving £1,000, ox part of 
£1,000, out of the max-gin between the grazing rents 
they had received, and the 2§ per cent, they would 
have to pay for 'five years. If they did they would 
at once send in the money to the Land Commission, 
and be free of that continuing charge. Now, take the 
other part of the loss, the loss on improvements. 
Suppose, then, you spent £2,000 on these properties, 


and that you added only £1,000 in the aggregate to ^ aj . ^ 

the price at which you re-sold the lands when im- ‘ ' L ‘‘ 

proved. Well, that £1,000 which you have added Right Hon. 
to the price, is refunded to the income account of George 
the Congested Districts Board in respect of the en- Wyndham* 
hanced value. They get that back. The other 
£1,000 is a loss, but it is not a continuing charge. 

It : is a loss of income, but only of income during 
those five years. I assume for the pxirpose of my 
argument that you hold these properties for five 
years before their re-sale. You lose £1,000 in the 
course of the improvements. That is really £200 a 
year off your income during those five years ; so that 
the total possible loss in such an example is a loss 
of £32 10s. per annum for sixty-eight years, and 
£200 a year of their income during those five years. 

It is going into detail, but suppose you had a pro- 
perty on which it was necessary to spend a great deal 
of money. You can borrow that from the Board of 
Wox’ks, but thex-e is a loss on the loan, and there is a 
loss of income. There xs a continuing charge for 
sixty-eight years, the annual interest on the difierenee 
in the price, and there is a non-recurring charge 
during the period that you are acting as landlord. 

22812. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The interest on 
the loan obtained from the Boax-d of Works does not 
extend to sixty-eight years? — No, it does not — about 
twenty years. 

22813. When you re-sell you have to clear up ac- 
counts with the Board of Wox-ks ? — Quite so. 

22814. So that if you borrow £1,000 from the Board 
of Works, and if all these other charges are cleared 
off in five years, you have to repay the £1,000?— 

Quite so. Of course the Commission understand that 
I am not suggesting that the Congested Districts 
Board do not require more money. I am explaining 
■what we intended to do by the Act, and the lines on 
which we believed that it would be carried out. 

22815. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — As it has worked 
out there has been no distinction between that first 
£1,000 and the second £1,000, the £1,000 lost on 
purchase, and the £1,000 lost on works. You simply 
set out whatever is repayable as the price of the im- 
px-oved estate sold to the tenants, and then the trans- 
action is complete. There is no small loss accruing 
for sixty-eight and a half years. When the Board 
have sold to the tenants the transaction is complete, 
end any loss made either on purchase or on wox-ks is 
then tx-eated as so much practically lost to the income 
of the Congested Districts Board? — It comes to that. 

' 22816. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — And the result 
is that we have been afx-aid, Mr. Wyndham, . since 
your time, that we cannot go on any further 
without a considerable addition to our funds?— I 
attach great .importance to this, because, having been 
in correspondence with the Treasury and othex-s on 
the subject for more than two years before the Land 
Act was intx-oduced, I know what was in the minds 
of those who authorised that Act, and I think it will 
be a great mistake to suppose that anybody thought 
the Act final, even on the question of finance, but 
they certainly desired that the finance should be of 
such a character as to make it worth the while of the 
Congested Districts Boax-d not to execute what I may 
call fancy repaix-s, and make it worth their while 
to get as much help as possible from the people 
whom they would benefit. When the Act was intro- 
duced the-' period over which the Congested Districts 
Board could act as a landlord was eight years. 

There was some, not Unnatural, impatience expx-essed 
in the House of Commons at that period, and against 
my better judgment I own, I cut it down to five. I 
believe now, and certainly I did then, that in order 
to deal with the very worst properties in Ireland 
five years is not a sufficient period. 

22817. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You had before 
your mind, I suppose, such properties as are found 
in Erx-is ? — Yes, Erris and Si-ah, and Lettermullen, 
and other places where one finds the most acute phases 
of congestion, and I earnestly hope that one result 
of this Commission may be that the Board should be 
put in a position to deal with congestion in its worst 
form, and, if needs be, that it should be dealt with on 
exceptional lines. I have little more to say. I believe 
that the cure of congestion is a very complicated tran 
saction. Personally I deprecate haste, but I think 
that more can be done by getting your finances into 
a state satisfactory to yourselves and to the congested 
districts, and that since these operations can only" be 
carried out with the good will of all the inhabitants, 

E 2 
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■ and since you practically have to invite the people 
on the site that you purchase to do something of the 
work themselves in order to help the general solution 
of the problem throughout the country, I think that 
the Board, which enjoy3 their confidence, and has 
leisure to attend to their interests, is the best au- 
thority to carry out those operations. 

22818. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — A difficulty 
would arise if there were no compulsory powers. Take 
those three estates bought for £y,000, and some grass 
lands bought for £3,500. Now, since the passing of 
your Act of 1903 the sale to the tenants is going on 
very rapidly, and not least the sale of grass lands, 
and at the present rate of progress the upshot ap- 
parently in a short time will be that no grass lands 
will remain to be bought unless such a body as the 
Congested Districts Board is almost forthwith author- 
ised to apply compulsory powers to the acquisition of 
such lands for the relief of congestion ? — I do not pro- 
pose to argue with the Commission, but I thought it 
right to the Commission to state my view. I believe 
what your lordship states, but I do not think you 
have gone as far as you can, or anything like as far 
as you can without resorting to compulsion. If 
there were compulsory powers there would be a temp- 
tation to take short cuts, and to buy grass lands 
which are quite handy for the solution of some par- 
ticular problem of congestion. I do not think that 
the problem of curing congestion can be solved except 
on a veiy comprehensive basis. I think if you buy 
grass of a very high grade that would be re-sold, and 
would revert to its natural economic purpose, and 
that would bring discredit on the whole of this trans- 
action. It is mainly by buying grass land of a 
lower grade which perhaps ought never to have been 
grass land at all that you would arrive at a general 
comprehensive settlement of this question. 

22819. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — May I again put 
a question. I understood you to say that the pur- 
chase of untenanted land was contemplated' from 
the beginning? — Oh, certainly, not only in respect 
of the congested districts, but in respect of this 
problem throughout Ireland. I am ready to say 
that the principle of buying untenanted land, as well 
as what I call the principle of loss, were both sanc- 
tioned by the Government long before the Act of 1903 
was brought in. It was sanctioned by the Government 
explicitly in the year 1901, and the view of the Govern- 
ment that you could not deal with this question with- 
out loss was expressed by them in the most explicit 
terms on the first reading of the Bill of 1902, a year 
before. In dealing with this very question of con- 
gestion in the beginning of the year 1902 I referred 
to uneconomic land, and the necessity of curing 
its defects before it was re-sold, and I said, “ You 
cannot do it without loss, and unless the House 
accepts this provision, purchase will never come into 
operation where it is most needed.” I could not more 
loudly declare the view of the Government that the 
House ought to sanction the idea of loss in connection 
with this difficult question if it was to be solved. 

22820. May I bring it to your knowledge that the 
Estates Commissioners are, as a matter of fact, buy- 
ing large tracts of untenanted land, and selling them 
to the tenants without making any loss? — But I do 
not wish to say that loss is desirable. On the con- 
trary, if this is to be carried through, wherever you 
can avoid loss the greater your success. There is no 
object in incurring a loss, but in respect of bad 
properties, and especially small properties, some loss 
must be contemplated. 

22821. I wanted merely to mention that, because 
I understood you to say that where untenanted land 
is bought for the purpose of relieving congestion it 
is inevitable that you should incur a loss. One of the 
arguments of those in favour of compulsion is that 
whilst everyone is willing to give a full price, no 
one ought to be forced to give more than the ’full 
price ? — I do not go into the question of price, but 
my view is that compulsion wouldi involve a greater 
loss It, always has in other cases. But I do not 
wish that it should go forth that you must always 
lose money. On the contrary, the Government and 
the State contemplate ,an aggregate loss of 10 per 
cent. That was what was contemplated where you 
were dealing with bad and small properties, not of 
course, where you were dealing with good and lame 
properties. b 

, 2282 2 • Then, I understand that you do contem- 
plate that where you purchase untenanted land for 


the relief of congestion a loss is to be anticipated ? — ■ 
If the congestion is bad. It all varies in degree with 
the degrees of difficulty with which you have to cope. 
My own belief is that where you have to deal with 
very bad conditions, rundale and soforth, there you 
cannot avoid loss, and consequently the Government, 
and the State allowed a loss of 10 per cent, on the 
transaction. 

22823. But the question was directed to the case of 
untenanted land alone? — You cannot restrict it to 
that, Sir Antony, because you only buy untenanted 
land in order to remedy defects in other land, 
and you must attribute the loss to the defective area, 
and not to the untenanted land, 
i 22824. I quite admit the necessity of incurring a 
loss on the purchasing of untenanted land where 
there is land in rundale and so on to be dealt with, 
but the question I am in doubt on is whether 
we should take it as an axiom that we should incur 
loss on the purchasing of land?— It as a question of 
book-keeping. The los6 occurs because the tenanted 
land is in such a bad condition. If you bought land 
and improved land that was not in a bad condition 
there would be no loss, there might even be a gain. 

22825. Mr. Bryce.— Then why attach the loss to the 
untenanted land instead of to the tenanted land? 
According to your description it is in the very bad 
cases that you are likely to incur the loss. Why not 
attach that loss to the object which actually incurs it? 
— I do not know that I have put this in the clearest 
way, but my reason for putting it in that way was 
this, that if you bought bad land and sold it without 
increasing the holdings you would get your price 
back undoubtedly there. Such land is as a rule low- 
rented, and under the general financial clauses of the 
Land Act of 1903, you could sell it without a loss ; 
but it would not be worth doing. It would not be 
worth selling bad land unless you improved it, and 
you cannot improve it unless you buy as an accessory 
untenanted land, and that being so, the loss is on the 
two transactions. It is in order to improve some- 
thing that is in a bad condition that you add to it 
a lesser amount of something in a better condition. 

22826. .Chairman. — I think that you and Sir 
Antony are thinking of two different cases. You are 
thinking of the case where untenanted land is bought 
m the vicinity of a congested holding and that the con- 
gested holding is enlarged by the addition of a certain 
amount cf untenanted land. I think Sir Antony is 
contemplating the purchase of untenanted land right 
away from congested holdings in order to put migrants 
on that untenanted land if it were possible. 
w Sir n Antony MacDonnell.— I understood Mr. 

, ynclham to lay down the general proposition that 
where you have a state of congestion and cannot relieve 
that congestion without the purchase of untenanted 
land, and that land may be in the neighbour- 
, and . , lf , u \. neighbourhood you naturally 
would buy it for that purpose ; but whether it be near- 
er far, I understood Mr. Wyndham to lay down the 
proposition that in buying that untenanted land you 
must contemplate a loss ; in other words, you must 
contemplate paying for that untenanted land a price 
more than the market value?— I am afraid that I 
cannot accept the question in that form. 

22828. I stated in support of what I said that the 
Estates Commissioners do buy in the neighbourhood 
of tenanted land large tracts of untenanted land at 
the market price, at a price which will enable them 
to resell that grazing land without a loss? The mar- 

ket price is what the vendor will take, I suppose. 

22829. They come to an agreement. The Estates 
Commissioners regulate the price. They offer a price 
that they can recoup by the annuities from the tenant 
purchasers. I said why should we be under an obli- 
gation to pay a higher price for untenanted land 
than the Estates Commissioners do ? If we are by the 
circumstances of our situation compelled to pay a 
higher price, is not a case made out for such com- 
pulsion as is exercised through a tribunal ?— And I 
have said that I am not in favour of compulsory 
powers, but I am not here to argue on one side or the 
other on that question. My own view is that it would 
oe a mistake to take compulsory powers for this pur- 
pose as I think you would create friction, and I 
think you would find that you would increase the 
cost And having said that, I do not wish to 
emphasise it. I wish to make a few suggestions which 
have occurred to me on a minor matter. 
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22830. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Before you pass 
from that I would like to know very much what was 
before your mind with reference to the price to be 
paid for untenanted land. You would not lay down 
the general principle that the loss must fall on the 
shoulders of the tenant purchaser. If you have to 
deal with a very poor congested area grass land would 
be particularly desirable and perhaps particularly 
dear? — Yes, I did not say that in any case there 
would be a loss. What I have said was that the 
authors of this Bill contemplated an aggregate loss of 
ten per cent, even outside congested districts on tran- 
sactions of this character, and that you might make 
money on one property, and on the other hand you 
might incur on another property a loss of more than 
ten per cent. 

22831. Mr. Kavanagh. — Do you not think that the 
loss you speak of on the purchase of untenanted land 
ought to be merely put on the improvements of other 
estates which you might buy for that purpose? — It 
ought to be put on the whole transaction, and the idea 
of the Act is that you define an estate to be an area 
of land — perhaps it might be two or three properties 
—which you can deal with as a whole. In the illus- 
tration that I gave I assumed that you bought three 
separate properties in bad condition, and a fourth 
property of good untenanted land. Well, the loss 
falls, if loss there be, on the whole transaction. I 
do not think you can carry out a transaction of that 
kind without some loss. I do not think it is possible. 

22832. Then, I do not think it is quite right to 
say that the loss would be on the purchase of un- 
tenanted land. Supposing, for instance, you pur- 
chased a property of untenanted land, and sold it, or 
were prepared to sell it in globo, after you bought it, 
would you have a loss on that?— No, you would not. 
Neither would you have a loss on • the bad land if 
you sold it as it is. The loss is in fact on its trans- 
formation. 

22833. It is not a loss on the actual purchase of 
the untenanted land ?— No ; it is a loss on the opera- 
tion of curing congestion by using untenanted land 
to grade up uneconomic property. 

22834. Mr. Bryce. — The Act did not contain any 
power to lose on the purchase of untenanted land. 
It only contains a power to lose on the aggregate 
transaction of the buying of the congested estate? — 
We come to that. We must discriminate between the 
Congested Districts Board and the Estates Commis- 
sioners. The Congested Districts Board has very 
free powers, and lias always enjoyed them. It 
can, if it likes, I suppose, lose all its money by 
spending it foolishly, but if it did Parliament would 
probably restrict its powers. It certainly would not 
give it further financial assistance in the future. But 
“ere is no Act to prevent the Congested Districts 
Board buying any property it pleases and administer- 
!"S lt a s ^ pleases and selling it as it pleases. But 
if it did those two or three things in an extravagant 
manner, at the end of that time it would have lost 
tour or five thousand a year of its income, and when 
it came to Parliament to ask for more money it would 
probably be told that it had not been a good 
steward. But there is nothing in this Act to prevent 
tiie Board losing money over these transactions, 
although there is in the Act a power to prevent the 
Estates Commissioners losing more than ten per cent, 
on the aggregate of their transactions. 

22835. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — When you spoke 
of the loss on untenanted land, you were merely 
speaking of what was in the minds of the authors of 
t he Act as to the portion of the transaction on which 
the money was likely to be lost ?— Quite so. 

22836. Not of anything in the Act itself ?— No ; 
there is nothing in the Act itself. The Act gave 
to the Congested Districts Board a larger income 
enabling the Congested Districts Board to go ahead 
with transactions of this character which did involve 
loss some of them and I think the Congested Dis- 
tncts Board should contemplate loss as inevitable for 

a W gr t , °P ]eC -M Xt , migbt be a loss of a thousand 
a yeai, but if with a loss of a thousand a year of in- 
come it settled this difficult question over a consider- 
lfc would have a good case when it came to 
the Housse of Commons to ask for money. If it had 
^ * hat thousand a year and had not obtained any 
adequate result, then the House of Commons and the 
Government of the day would probably say, “ We 

think the experiment has failed.” 

+;^1 837 ‘ That br i ng , s me to another question. A short 
time ago you said that in your view you thought that 


it would probably be better to continue the opera- 
tions of the Congested Districts Board ? — Yes. 

22837a. Now supposing that the amount of the tran- 
sactions necessarily came to be very large, do you 
think that the House of Commons would be willing to 
grant the necessary credit, the necessary funds, to a 
Board constituted as the Congested Districts Board 
is, for the handling of those very large transactions ? 
— That, of course, is a hypothetical question. 

22838. It is hypothetical, but it is only a matter of 
your opinion ? — Well, I should recommend the House 
of Commons, from my place merely as a member of 
that House of Commons, to continue the Board, and 
if they required another addition to their income to 
give that addition to their income. 

22839. But suppose the addition was very large? — 
I do not see how it can be very large. 

22840. But it might come to be very large in the 
event that you deprecate, that there was compulsion. 
I merely ask you because your views would be of great 
weight. From your experience as the author of this 
Act and having administered the affairs of Ireland for 
a long time and with success, your opinion would be 
of very great value with the House of Commons. Do 
you think that, supposing the House of Commons did 
give compulsory powers, and that the amount of money 
to be handled was very large, that the House of Com- 
mons would be likely or not likely to continue the ad- 
ministration of these large funds and the handling 
of these large transactions in the hands of a Board 
constituted as the Congested Districts Board is? — I 
must divide the question. I do not think that the 
House of Commons would give compulsory powers to 
any Department without an appeal to a judge. I do 
not think the giving of compulsory powers would make 
the transactions of the Board larger. I think it would 
make them smaller, and I think that compulsion will 
create friction and will delay and not expedite 
the dealing with congestion in the congested districts. 
I should like in support of that to make this point. 
When the Congested Districts Board began it began 
in a purely experimental way. You saw how it bought 
Clare Island, and afterwards the Ffrench estate and 
the Leonard estate and ethers. Then it had gained 
experience, and it came to the conclusion that it was 
better to be comprehensive and deliberate in these 
matters, to embrace a large area of this country com- 
prising several estates, and to be a landlord for some 
years and to elicit all the assistance it could in work 
and kind from the inhabitants to be benefited. It 
was felt that that was a better course than to attempt 
to deal rapidly with a few properties in each year; 
and I think that if compulsory powers were conferred 
then almost by necessity the Board or any other tri- 
bunal would have to receive a sanction for compulsion 
upon a particular estate or upon two estates, and you 
would then revert to what I consider the least desirable 
way of proceeding, which is the purchase of one pro- 
perty or two properties and then attempting to sell 
them eff within a very brief period. If you try to re- 
sell a property too rapidly one of two things must 
happen. You must either sell it in an unimproved, 
condition or else at an extravagant cost, because you 
carry out all the work of improvement yourself. I 
believe that the present Board with only voluntary 
powers but with rather more financial assistance and 
■Hath some amendments, will go on faster than the. 
Board or another body with compulsory powers. 

22841. May I call your attention to this, that the 
Board and the Estates Commissioners are now com- 
peting in a certain way for the possession of un- 
tenanted land. There is strong pressure being brought 
on the Estates Commissioners by the people to pur- 
chase untenanted land. There is strong reluctance on 
the part of the landlords to sell untenanted land I 
have figures here in support of that view if you care 
to look at them, or you may take it from me as a 
tact, r or the Estates Commissioners this procedure 
is more expeditious than that of the Board. If they 
continue at the rate at which they are now going on to 
buy untenanted land the Board will have in a short 
time no untenanted land to buy?— It is news to me 
the Board pl '° Cedure is more expeditious than that of 

22842. It is, as a matter of fact ?— And I feel that 
your question is more or less an argument in favour 
of having one body instead of two. 

22843. Well, yes, it is ?— Well, that was very carefully 
considered before the Act was brought in, and both 
solutions were looked into, and ultimately the authors 
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portance ; that could hardly be disputed. It was felt When the Act ~ ae S lve an example. 


«eio pui, unuer nne general control or the Irish 
Government. The Congested Districts Board and the 
Estates Commissioners are under the Act both given 
access to the guarantee fund in any one county com- 
prising scheduled districts. The Congested Districts 
Board can buy property and no one can say them nay, 
but the Estates Commissioners, using the same 


, . , , ^ uwii nau eonunuea it 

would have been, in my opinion, the duty of the Go- 
vernment to exercise its general control and to see that 
an the credit available in the year, the £5,000,000 
was not absorbed by the other areas in Ireland, leav- 
ln " f/lster no credit available, since perhaps after six 
months Ulster would see her way to take advantage 


-Uistucts Hoard 01 to allow it to continue. The apoci tviw r. run 

Government of the day decided to allow the Congested voliff f M t , ■ ‘ 0 Donnell.— As regards the 

Districts Board to continue its work. S * le * / co T n g estl on or the settlement and improvement 

22844. But take the case of a great estate in a °v 68 1 su PP°. se th®*® is ample scope for the exer- 

congested district, with a large tract of untenanted rw ° f , l 11 ® 1 ^ 1 ®® of the Estates Commissioners ?— 

land. I have an estate in my mind. keymay appSd 1 should say that the Estates Commission- 

direct to the Estates Commissioners; they mayseU ^ dea ,° f ^ to do in the rest of Ire- 

to their tenants ; and is it competent to the Govern- K i» 7 . Tt ‘if pro ^ e ™ of . congestion has not been 

ment to say that the Estates Commissioners shall not I mean thlffeTw aS f ’a f 6 scheduled districts, 

interfere ? — Well, the general control of the Govern- r i , that the Glens of Antrim and other places 

ment was to give the Government the power to turn 29*4 c44T\ a n, 

and direct the operations of the Estates Commissioners A 4,7 if ' ° i ,7, C are > whlch was almost acci- 

more on one area of Ireland than another' Sy thS “ ly e,dude ^ from the schedule - 
was contemplated, and indeed it was a necessary pro- 22853. And some in Tyrone ? — Yes, and might I 
vision. Supposing that purchase had for any reason s-dd this, that in. considering whether the Board 

not proceeded at all in one. nmmi,™ r,.„i„.,,i ^ should continue we should bear in mind that the 


", j' -ii . S, - P urcilas ® bad tor any reason 

not proceeded at all in one ^province of Ireland, it was 
veiy necessary that the Government should have the 
power of not using all the money available hi the rest 
of Ireland, and therefore having none to allocate to a 
province where purchase for a time did not exist. So 
the Government kept under the Act the power of 
-directing the Commissioners, so that for these great 
political reasons they could turn the full working 
power of purchase, if need were, more in one direction 
than another. __ And certainly I think they have suf- 
ficient power to avoid the clashing to which Sir Antonv 
referred in Ins question. They can say to the Estates 
Commissioners, “ Well, there is plenty of congestion to 
be dealt with m the Glens of Antrim and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Athlone, and therefore for this year do 
an y g^ss in that particular area of conges- 


Board have been the pioneers in this matter, and that 
the provisions dealing with congestion in the Act of 
i9Ud are based on the experience gained from the 
operations of the Board, and I think he would be very 
boid who. should say that all that can be discovered 
Has been discovered. The Board now is able to deal 
with matters a great deal better than ten years ago, 
but I should be sorry to abolish the Board until I 
was quite sure that they had discovered all that can 
be learned of the proper solution of congestion. That 
really is to come, and I am convinced that the Estates 
Commissioners have really a great deal to do in the 

with “the Silri. °“ " ake P ” g “ s sids bp “ d « 
22854. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— O f course, 


b u y any g ras ® in tllat particular area of conges- 22854. Sir Antony MacDonnell. Of 

there >, ecaua ® ^ le Congested Districts Board are buying was such a. provision transfering the Estates 

oooac . . . , , , Commissioners the Board’s organisation would have to 

1 dfln'rv e yob ill favour of this, that all the grass *> e enlarged to meet this work, but we have documen- 
lands in Connaught should be reserved to the Congested fcar y evidence to show that at the n resent 
District Board s operations, and that the Estates Com- 
missioners rvnArjlt.ir.no ol.nn.lrl l.„ ■ 


U s operations, ana tliat the Estates Com- 
missioners operations should be excluded? — 1 think 
that would be too rigid a rule. You must proceed ten- 
tatively m Ireland, and I was pointing out what was 
:r, 0 "V~ n , not because we did not contemplate 
tins difficulty, but because we washed to have elasticity 
"i the Act and at the same time to reserve to the 


tary evidence to show that at the present^timriiTthe 
of *!“-■ r n r ® asur y the Board should not expend 
moie than £140,000 a year m the purchase of land If 
any such limit as that or even five times that limit is 
to be imposed, the relief of congestion in the 
West, which is supposed to be a very pressing neces- 
sity will be protracted ad infinitum. On the other 
hand, if the Board s organisation were enlarged and 
trailKTerreH t.n the T.onrl : : ... ... , "*■ 


rt,., ” , 1 me same time to reserve to the fanci, n tne Hoards organisation were enlarged and 

Government the power of controlling directly the opera- transferred to the Land Commission, as has lien sug 

, 


lions of this body. 

22846. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W ould there be the Land Commission would La^vmy^piSyy having 
a division of spheres of action between the Board and the money at its disposal, with the purchase improve 
ti e Estates Commissioners as regards settlement?— ment and re-sale of estates?— But I mav ne’rhans 
That is the question I have answered. Perhaps I a word, which I had it. in “c? 1 ,? 


i ,i i. nucbiiun j. nave an . .. 

' oooj1 te n a !' S "’ er your fibestions in their order. 

-W847. Unless something occurs to yourself I think 
you have covered the first?— As the result of long 
consideration by the Treasury and the Government it 
was decided to leave the Congested Districts Board 
with increased facilities to deal with the problem of 
congestion in the scheduled area and to give the 
Estates Commissioners facilities for dealing with it 
throughout Ireland. 

22848. That is it. Then you seem to suggest that 
>1 of the T ri sli 


under tiie control of the I ri Il^G ovem menT 17 work in g cannot on^’ J h yi Treasul 'y. *J as sa 'd that the Board 
arrangement in any case should be arrived at in SC 0 ViV n n^ir d .f l ;?i"f t “7. b “ is f**. »»« 


arrangement in any “case“ should* ^ arrived at in 
accordance with which the Estates Commissioners 
should not operate, much at all events, in the area in 
which the Board conduct these operations ?— That 
would be my view. 

22849. Sir Antony MacDonnell.-You think that 
is a view which is m haimony with the provisions of 
the Act l — Yes. 

22850. That is, you would by executive order ex- 
clude the Estates Commissioners from operating in 
the congested avea?-I should say that the object of 
putting the Estates Commissioners under the control of 
the Irish Government was in order to direct the opera- 
tions of land purchase where they were needed, and 
seeing, as I put it a moment ago, that all the credit 


-word, which I had it in my mind to'^say, about the 
relations of the Board with Parliament and the Go- 
T2 I ,? hl " k lf *? Board could show that it 
is dealing with this problem in large areas it would 
have a very good case to present to Parliament. It is 
sometimes said that the Board is trying to go too fast, 
?w S A 1 ' Al 7 tony 1 ha,i told bs that it has been suggested 
that the Board should buy only £140,000 worth of 
property m each year 

22855. Most Rev Dr. O’Donnell.— That has come 

in t Wa7 ' ThS ,i Treasul 'y. has sa 'd that the Board 


sarisiactory basis pass' more 
than £140,000 worth of land through its hands 
in a year on its present income?— Yes. Well, 

Ua «• • m .my mind that what lies be- 

S US , r 15 that the Board sh °bld buy 
only a certain amount of land in each year 
say three estates or four estates, that it should com- 
plete the operations on these estates, re-sell them,, and 
then take up another small number of estates. Now, 
that is absolutely opposed to what the Board, when I 
was a member of it, believed to be the true method. 
Ihe true method is to buy a large amount of property 
and then to devote a certain number of years to put- 
ting it in proper order and condition, eliciting as 
much assistance as we can from the people to be bene- 
fited by tins property. In the case of the Estates 
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Commissioners they had to see that the loss would be 
ten per cent. Now, I make a suggestion. I think 
that if the Board saw its way to representing that the 
loss would be within a certain limit, not necessarily 
the same, but that their operations would entail a 
loss of a certain sum and not more, they then would 
have a better case for asking more money from Par- 
liament and asking to retain the powers they now 

22856. Seeing that they deal with the poorest class of 
congested estates their limit should be more extended 
than that of the Estates Commissioners? — That may 
be, but I think they would have a better case for it if 
they said : “ We have a great deal of property in the 
market now, and we may miss our market. We mean 
to get as much help as we can out of the people on the 
property and to cut down our loss, and we 
estimate that our loss will never exceed so much.” 
I think that would be a reasonable suggestion 
to make. I have a precedent in my mind. 
Before the last addition of £20,000 to the 
Board’s income was sanctioned it was stipulated by 
the Treasury that Sir Robert Holmes, the Treasury 
Remembrancer, should look through the accounts of 
the Board and see whether any economies could be 
effected. I think it would be worth the while of the 
Board to make some similar suggestion and ask the 
Treasury if they thought fit to appoint one of their 
representatives in Ireland— and there are several of 
them who have a knowledge of these affairs — to attend 
the Board’s meetings pro hac vice and inform the 
Treasury how the Board does its work, and assure the 
Treasury that if the limit of loss is stated it will not 
be exceeded. 

22857. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— You know that 
our accounts in full detail are placed before the Trea- 
sury ? — For scrutiny 

22858. For scrutiny, and that these estimates are 
revised periodically ?— Yes, but I think there is some 
value in my suggestion, and that when the Board are 
asking for £20,000 a year more they should invite the 
Treasury to send someone in whom they had confidence 
to see what the scope of their operations was likely 
to be, and to certify that in his opinion they would 
not exceed the pre-arranged limit of loss. What I 
wished to say was this, that the funds given by Par- 
liament to the Congested Districts Board were meant 
t° J? e ®P 9nt on the purposes which the Board exists 
to fulfil. The Board cannot hope to deal with this 
difficult problem without eating into part of its en- 
dowment. The Board must come to Parliament and 
sa y We have spent so much of our 1-J,- millions, 
require further money, if you are satisfied 


and n 

,, — r juu are sawsnea 

tions ” manner m whlch we have conducted opera- 

22859. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T he loss would 
bo something more than 8 per cent, in the future?— 
Very likely. 

28860. Mr. Bbyce —The trouble at present is that 
the Board are unable to have an amount such as 
they actually require. In your minute of 26th 

wWhawi 7 °n Sa 7 th f* 7°? felt g rea t doubt about 
whether the Board ought to have the £1,200,000 worth 
of property which it then had to deal with. In 
view of the very success of the Act .of 1903, the 
™ th 7 11 !:! 1 . tlle . land has changed hands, and 
l ■ Culty ,° f getting m future sufficient untenanted 
land in counties like Roscommon and Westmeath for 
the relief of congestion in the western counties, ought 
not the Board, if it continues to deal with the pro- 
t0 dea r wiHl nmch 1 “S* 

RnL £1 L 200 ,’? 00 ? T I am , not here t0 ar g ue whether the 
Board should continue, but m my view if the Board 
approached the Treasury on the lines I have ventured 
finn3 S i St ’/- nd invited the Treasury to appoint a 
a hearing adV1Ser ’ 1 am SUre their case would get 

thf ■ ^fff.MucDomaBp.-Quite so . Btlt 

the point is, that having now bought, under the 

£i e 50000n° f the ACt °/ 1 ?,° 3 ’ land at a cost of "early 
±.1,500,000, we are actually unable to deal with it— 
to prepare the land for sale, since the margin we have 

Z Zr men V S f° smaU - And when ™ come to 

the Treasury and ask to have that margin enlarged 
furth^r W lTmito/ eal vi g 7 K ith con gested estates wilf be 
to tlf« VctTf ted n WhlIe the same llmit d °es not apply 
to the Estates Commissioners, seeing that their Joss in 

I S r th TZ i S already met f rom th e 

i th<3 i Unction. While that 10 per 
income * Ut ° f their VOteS ’ your loss falls on your 


22862. Precisely ? — These are only two ways of 
doing the same thing, and what you have to do, if 
you have done good work, is to say that in order to 
continue to do it on this basis you require another 
£10,000 or £20,000 a year. 

22863. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I understand 
that that ten per cent, comes out of public money ? — It 
does. 

22864. If a State loss is to be made on congestion, 
might it not as well be made by the Board as by 
the Estates Commissioners? — Yes, that is con- 
templated. On that point I will give you a parallel. 
In the case of the Estates Commissioners, if they do 
not get the money back, to that extsnt their reserve 
fund disappears. When it has all gone then will be 
the time to come and say that it must be increased 
if the work is to go on. 

22865. The Congested Districts Board has a great 
deal of property on hand. Its staff has been largely 
l ° cr . eased Slnce you . were a member, and it is very 
efficient for the purpose of passing that property 
through its hands, it has to a considerable extent 
been delayed through that property not being vested 
m it m time. At present it is going full steam ahead, 
but in twelve months it won’t have money out of its 
own income sufficient to meet the loss which the sale 
of these estates will entail, and in order to go on 
with its work an increased grant will be necessary. I 
gather that you suggest that the Treasury should be 
interested m the matter, and that some one represent- 
ing the Treasury should be present at the meetings 
of the Board?— That is so. 

22866. And you think that if the Board is able to 
put a good case before Parliament, seeing that the 
work has gone on well, and is increasing in volume 
the funds necessary to carry on the work will not be 
Parliament Sll0Uld su PP ort the demand myself in 

22867. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Do you suggest 
that a representative of the Treasury should attend 
only when financial questions are being discussed, or 
that he should be attached as an additional member 
ol the Board . As a temporary member when land 

purchase problems and congestion are under discus- 
th r ", lfc ™ oul d be well that he should know 
the policy of the Board. 

22868. In order that the Treasury might be 
acquainted with the principles and methods* of the 
Board . I think it would be a good informal method 
loi giving the Treasury information, to which I 
think it would be entitled if it were asked to give an 
increased income for the purpose of conducting these 
operations on a large scale. 

have 2 on e on mu ch more ex- 
hfw l CS th f Posing of the Act of 1903 than 

before, it has been definitely stated by Mr. Doran that 
^? r hav o e “? rel 7 touched the outer fringe of the question 
tlLt f m , t le West at the present time?— From 
that, I think, it must follow that you should proceed 
with many estates slowly, and not witli a few estates 
rapidly, because if the problem be as large as Mr 
Doram represents it to be, the improvements should 

SJ5 Til l a w d ° U 5 by th ? P e °P le > an d the people 
should bq led to understand that by executing im- 
provements they were contributing their share to the 
solution of the whole problem throughout the country 

the2 7 ekates St W V 'l Dr ' °’ Do , NKELL '— The purchase of 
tnese estates has been much more rapid and far- 

pert^to'riJteT^f T d -rV he dis P° sal of the pro- 
tE HL-.T tenanfcs has hitherto not gone on at any- 
thing like a corresponding rate ? — Yes. y 

than «veV„s y 

ires, but these properties can only be dealt with in 
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Mar. 14 1907. thls v/ '^' and 1 believe tb at the Board is better able 
' .1 ' than any other Department to inculcate these views 

Bight Hon. into the mind of the people. 

George 22873. Therefore we are anxious to get untenanted 

Wyndham. land. That is a cure for migration, and unless we 
can get untenanted land we shall have these 
difficulties ? — One other remark I should like to make. 
Under the Act of 1903 we had power to resume a 
tenancy in connection with migration. You ought 
to be able to get an advance for this purpose. 

22874. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I am anxious 
to emphasise again that for the purchase of un- 
tenanted land the expense might be spread practically 
over a period of 68£ years? — Certainly. 

22875. Was not .a portion of the increased grant to 
the Board under the Act available for Parish Com- 
mittees ?— No. The Board had asked for £20,000 in 
1902. I had got £5,000 and the promise of £20,000, 
but when that promise was fulfilled* in the Act of 1903, 
certainly I asked for the money in respect of the pur- 
poses we are discussing now in order at once to carry 
out the cure of congestion. 

22876. But in your application to the Treasury in 
1902 you did put forward the great advantage to the 
congested area of developing the Parish Committees 
as a reason for increasing the grant to the Board ?— 
I think so. But I must say that the £20,000 was cer- 
tainly, in my own words, “for the purpose of pur- 
chasing land and curing congestion. 

22877. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Just one question 
to clear up one point. You say that you desire a re- 
presentative of the Treasury to attend the Board’s 
meetings. Would not that be an infringement of the 
independence of the Board? Would it not be bring- 
ing Treasury control and Treasury supervision into 
the Board's operations? — I think not. *1 advise the 
Board to invite as a guest some gentleman in Ireland 
m whom the Treasury has confidence to go to the 
Board’s meetings informally as an assessor. 

22878. Merely as a guest?— Well, it has been done 
before. I am following out the precedent set when 
bir Robert Holmes was given access to parts of the 
ponnnn adm * n i s * ra * ; ion. That led to an increase of 
±•20,000 to the Board’s income ; if you are going to 
ask for another increase I think you had better follow 
the same lines and ask some gentleman who takes an 
interest ui the subject to attend the meetings of the 


22879. I do not want to press the matter, but it 
does not end with the £20,000. Do you not think that 
it a lepresentative of the Treasury got a footing in 
the shape of a guest he would remain there in the 
abolished ° f host?—Afc any rate ft is bettel ' than being 


think would be the effect of the increased price paid-for 
land under the Act of 1903 on the problem of con- 
f^™ n tl _I A f V f "° figUres before ms - The situation 
before the Act of 1903 was introduced was broadly that 
purchase was largely m abeyance. Most of the cheap 
land had been sold, and also most of the land belong- 
ing either to landlords in an embarrassed position or 
to owners with interests elsewhere — owners who 
■derived the main part of their income from English 
• property. The property belonging to landlords fading 
under these categories had in great part been sold 
-and more property had not come into the market. I 
need not go over the whole story down to the Land 
S^ erenC °/ bu - t 1 would say this ’ thafc I doubt if any 
an V ml w- ?K Ce °" an ordl " ary tenanted estate has 
S mate - al bearm s npon the problem. Untenanted 
, 0 . n th « °* hev ban d, except to an almost inap- 
preciable extent, was not in the market at all. There 
Tvas no real provision in the earlier Acts for buying 
imtenanted land at all. There are a few provisions 
mmfiw up and down the Acts, but all have been in- 


operative. It was not until the’ Act of 1903 that pro- 
thTLIalL were P.™ ba f n g untenanted land, and 


That P 1 V° vi l dsd 7 be r eb y it could be bought, 

trim nil s Cally based on the experience gained 
S t7,al it°fs er a 1° ^ ° f n 6 B ° a ;' d ’ 80 that my answer 
anted land L P robl *™-tlie purchase of unten- 

i&s ft srsrt 




winch is almost prohibitive if it iS £ be used P ™ 


agricultural purposes. That is why it is so very im- 
portant to buy untenanted land of the right grade — 
not the strongest and beist grass land, but the in- 
different grass land which can without prohibitive loss 
be diverted to the occupation of the small holder. 
Where it is thought proper to buy untenanted land of 
a very superior quality m order to remedy acute con- 
gestion, then I think you must try to avoid the cost of 
building and fencing, and that the land should, under 
some of the provisions of the Act, remain as common 
pasturage for those who desire it. If you cannot pro- 
vide grass of a quality which would cut up without 
prohibitive loss, then the grass had much better re- 
main as common pasturage. It would benefit the 
small holders enormously, and I doubt whether you 
could cut up good grass without a loss which Parlia- 
ment probably would not contemplate. 

22882. Their condition would be materially im- 
proved at a comparatively light expenditure ? — Yes, 
where you cannot get moderately cheap grass. 

22883. When the agricultural work of the Board 
was handed over to the new Department in 1904 was 
there any stipulation to give more than £2,000 a 
year out of the funds so long as there were congested 
estates to be settled ? — I am not aware of any stipula- 
tion, and I had no intention of giving more. My idea 
was that we should free the income of the Board as 
much as possible from all charges except those for land 
purchase and the cure of congestion. But so far as 
Parish Committees are concerned, I felt that we 
should be departing from the paternal character of 
the Board if we gave up that work. Certainly part 
of the policy which I had in my mind was to concen- 
trate the work of the Board as much as possible upon 
dealing with the problem of congestion and to hand 
over the other work to the new Department. 

22884. You were particularly anxious to secure 
funds for the primary work ? — Cei-tainly. I person- 
ally held the view that it was of little use to do any- 
thing further until you had improved the social life 
in the congested districts. 

22885. You consider that there are many poor 
parts of the West of Ireland where instruction in the 
technicalities of agriculture would not be advisable 
until the condition of the people is improved ? — I 
think it would be positively dangerous in the very bad 
part. The people have got a rooted primitive method 
of agriculture, but it does produce a kind of economic 
balance. Take it at its worst. People keep cows in 
their houses, and grow potatoes in lazy patches and 
allow as many weeds as possible to grow with the 
potatoes. They pull these weeds and feed the cattle 
on them. I could not go and tell them that they 
ought not to have weeds ; the cows would starve. 
Until you have bought that land and taught them 
some better form of agriculture I do not think you 
could do much good by lectures. 

22886. I noticed, I think, in a Government return 
that there is a subvention of £10,000 a year in relief 
of local taxation in the highlands and islands of Scot- 
land. I do not know whether I am correctly informed. 
Would you be in favour of a similar subvention in aid 
of local taxation which is so exceedinglv high in 
the Congested Districts of Ireland ?— Penronally I 
have always felt that something in the nature of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission, over which 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh presided, should be given 
effect to on many grounds, amongst others because I 
think it would assist the western districts of Ireland. 

22887. Taxation there is exceedingly high? — I know 
b °ooo bigb ^ be ra *- es are several unions there. 

22888. Mr. Bryce. — This memorandum of 3rd 
October, 1903, I think, really represents a change of 
ideas in regard to the objects of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, for the original object of the Board 
was not to buy land, for which they had no powers, 
biit to improve the industrial conditions of the people 
with a view to assisting congested centres. As stated 
m this memorandum, the view taken was that the 
object was to buy and improve land, and not to im- 
prove industry?— I think that substantially that is 
the case. But the Board was started rather to con- 
sider all the possible methods of dealing with the 
problem of congestion in the West than to prosecute 
any one object, I remember the creation of the Board 
very well. I was Mr. Arthur Balfour’s secretary at 
the time he made the preliminary journey into the 
West which led to the formation of the Board, and I 
was with Mr. Balfour when he had his first 
interview with the Bishop of Raphoe, which 
led to the creation of the Board. All the 
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theoretical cures for dealing with the West 
were fully discussed at the time, and nearly every- 
one was agreed that the object of the Congested 
Districts Board was first to investigate and then to 
prosecute experiments. There were ideas such as 
that if you took the worst land and dug trenches at 
short intervals and filled them with lime you would 
get good land. Emigration, migration, cottage indus- 
tries, afforestation, were all within the purview of 
the Board as originally established. And then, as 
they gained experience, their view came to be that 
you could do more good for the congested districts by 
giving them a secure agricultural foundation than by 
attempting to do anything of a more ambitious 
character until you had secured that foundation, and 
that teaching the people when they had no secure 
social basis in the country was not a lasting remedy. 
We thought that we ought to concentrate our efforts on 
remedying congestion itself. That was how the Board 
took up those methods of dealing with congestion, and 
what they discovered was adopted by the Government 
of the day in 1903 as the policy for dealing with con- 
gestion throughout Ireland. 

22889. Most Bev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Mr. Bryce was 
not here when Mr. Arthur Balfour stated what the 
Board was expected to do. He said that from the first 
purchase was contemplated, and all such methods of 
dealing with the land as the Board in the exercise 
of a wide discretion might find most useful for the 
purpose of relieving congestion. 

22890. Mr. Kavanagh. — Had you in mind the pcs- 
cibilty of clashing when the Act of 1903 was passed ? 
— I had in my mind the possibility of clashing. We 
had considered various solutions, and one was the 
possibility of handing over the whole of Ireland to 
the Estates Commissioners. Another also considered 
was to hand over the problem of congestion to the 
Congested Districts Board or to some of its members 
throughout the whole of Ireland. Both bodies had 
access to the Guarantee Fund of a countv such as 
Mayo, most of which is scheduled. Every Govern- 
ment in passing land legislation for Ireland has to 
build on past Acts, and the Act of 1903 had to be 
built more or less on the financial foundations of the 
Act of 1891. After ten millions of cash under what 
are called the Ashbourne Acts had been entirely ab- 
sorbed in land purchase, it was thought necessary to 
have an Irish guarantee for any further advances, 
and the guarantee was practically the Exchequer 
subventions to the various counties in Ireland. That 
worked well, and the security was found to be unim- 
peachable, so that when we came to the Act of 1903, 
we doubled the guarantee based upon these subven- 
tions, and Parliament permitted that which it cer- 
tainly would not have permitted in 1891. That being 
so, how were you going to deal' with the Congested Dis“ 
tncts Board administering certain districts only in 
such a county as Mayo, while the Estates Commis- 


sioners dealt with the whole of Ireland, including the 
re3t of Mayo ? After very careful consideration we 
came to the conclusion that instead of the Board 
having thirty-three per cent, of the credit and the 
Estates Commissioners sixty-six per cent., it was 
better to let both bodies have full access to the county 
guarantee of County Mayo, and that the Government 
should keep general control over the Estates Com- 
missioncrs, so that they could direct their operations 
to the places where they were most needed and where 
they were least likely to clash with the Congested 
Districts Board. 

22891. Mr Kavanagh.— W as it ever contemplated 
taking ali the purchase powers away from the Con- 
gested Districts Board and giving them to the Estates 
Commissioners started in 1903 ?— It was contemplated, 
contemplated long. The 


but I do not think it \ 


Government responsible for the Act of 1903, feeling 
that that Act was based, so far as pure congestion was 
concerned, on the successful experiments of the Con- 
gested Districts Board, did not think it appropriate 
to abolish their power. 

22892. It was thought that the two bodies could act 
without clashing ?— Yes. 

_ 22893. Mr. Bryce. Have you in your mind any idea 
f hlS , d , 1 ® cuIt -\ of the ra P id acti <»i of the Act of 
1903 in facilitating the transfer of land from landlord 
to tenant is going to be got over as regards the relief 
•of congestion? Have you any way to suggest bv which 
the Congested Districts Board or any other authority 
can without compulsion get into its hands before it 
, n „ a ! iy pa f s , 6 ? ‘™ a y into the possession of the tenant 
land available for the relief of congestion?— That diffi- 
culty was foreseen, and I think met to a certain extent 


by a provision in this Act which forbids the creation of .... , qor 

new tenancies or the sale of newly-created tenancies • ' L " 

after a certain date. That is rather a technical sub- Right. Hon. 
ject. On untenanted land there is, of course, no George 
tenant, but it was thought tenancies might be created Wyndhaw. 
and land sold to the new tenants so created. To pre- 
vent that and to keep untenanted land available, 
should it be required for curing congestion, it is laid 
down in the 1903 Act that money will not be advanced 
for the purpose of tenancies created after 1st January, 

1901, above a certain limit. 

22894. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— £ 500 is the ordi- 
nary limit for tenants, and it may be extended to 
£3,000 in the case of counties not comprised in the 
scheduled congested areas? — There were exceptions ad- 
mitted in exceptional cases, but I think my answer 
covers your question, Mr. Bryce. The untenanted 
land remains there unless it is bought for this pur- 
pose. It cannot be sold. The credit of the State 
cannot be used in order to sell untenanted land as large 
holdings. 

228Sffi. Surely it can be so sold. A number of tenants 
from Roscommon could come and apply under Section 2 
of the Act for farms, and these farms may be sold to 
them provided they do not go above your value?— 

Yes. But why not That is a very small farm. 

ooonr 7 * ? is thirt y-acre farm ?— That is quite right. 

22897. So that the whole of the untenanted land in 
Roscommon may disappear ?— To small holders. 

22898. Biit your congestion would remain unre- 
relieved ,—I do not see the relevancy. I do not know 
that any landlord has created a number of thirty-acre 
tarms in Roscommon. I have not heard of it, and I 
do not think it is going on. 

22899. It is going on. The Estates Commissioners 
are buymg grass land and re-selling it. They are di- 
viding it into small holdings and putting small tenants 
upon it Do you think that they are clashing with the 
Congested Districts Board ?— That is just the point. It 
is a point for the Government of the day to consider 
and se- lhat the two Departments do not clash. 

22899a. That is what we want to do, and we want 
your advice on it?— I think the Government of the 
day must keep its eyes oil those matters. I was not 
aware that a number of small holdings were bein'' 
created at the present moment. I should not deplore 
it. I think it so much to the good. 

^reat pressure is brought to bear on the 
Estate* Commissioners by the sons of tenants and 
others for whom Section 2 of your Act made provi- 
sion, and this pressure comes not only from Roscom- 
mon but from all over Ireland ?-I may say that 
Section 2 of the Act contemplates various categories of 
persons, but no priority is given to anyone under the 
Act. I always felt time alone would show how such a 
measure as this should be administered. The Govern- 
ment therefore must keep control over the Depart- 
fu n tlL'T UC j l . ad ”“» t “ if - D would not do to devote 
f , . Ul Ireland , t0 the needs of those who had 

Tl it d wn?l l C K nSplC f U0US y c 1U the P ursuit of agriculture. 

™±Z Uld be -i a fo *, m ? f P at emal Government which 
would be an evil to the future good of Ireland. I agree 

and ' tha? il° laVe i P 1 ternal Government in the West, 
and that is conceded, it would not do to allow pros- 
perous sons of successful farmers to take up all the 

a-»l i T J, lat 1S why tlle Estates Commissioners 
order P tf J H e \ he i C °r" tro1 ° f the Irish Government, in 
Government might have a policy 
o H?r, e department should conform to the policy 
ot tile Government. ■ - 

Kavanagh.— Untenanted land cannot be 

Siers? Un And y tr n Ct P / T by tlle Esta tes Commis- 
Sri l Congested Districts Board. 
eeSr'i,?™ Lll f c f — Eor the purpose of relieving con- 
gestion in congested counties?— Yes. The sale of small 
lm ?S T Sted by this Acfc - the sale of largo 
M la^e hold?it SS K d ° eS not ProteWt the sale 
13 Eolffings, but it does not lend credit for the 

s g large hoIdings - That 

l-.mw?edrrf 1 L- J < C ! H> ' CotOMB.— ^ From your experience and 
knowled 0 e of this problem of congestion in Ireland do 
■ ou conceive it possible that under any system per- 
„.d real relief will be the matter 'of , 
oSon °’ not a short time. 

22904 Do you consider that you can relieve this ac- 
cumulation of congestion of many generations except 
oy a more or less slow process and remedy?— I think 
but ,53ll S Wdl b 1 Sl ° W , wh ftev©r efforts arc made, 
made U b VMT sW “ deed nnle5s great efforts are 


F 
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Mar. J-i 1907. 22905. With regard to the Treasury officials I 

L " should like to ask a question. In answering my 

Right Hon. original question you stated that when you were Chief 

George Secretary, and filled the important position on the 

Wyhflham. Board as a member of the Government, you considered 

the position of the other members of the Congested 
Districts Board co-equal with yours ? — I added a rider 
to my answer. 

22906. Do you see why a Treasury official if in- 
troduced as a temporary member on certain important 
occasions should have granted to him by Parliament 
more power than you had as Chief Secretary? — No, I 
do not. 

22907. With regard to buying estates for the purpose 
of keeping them in hand, do you see any objection to 
that policy arising through this fact that the Con- 
gested Districts Board, pending the time of the sale 
to the tenants, stands really more or less, under cer- 
tain obligations, in the position of the ordinary land- 
lord to the tenant ? — That, I think, is the virtue of it. 
You must have a landlord, and a landlord with 
greater powers than Irish landlords have been enioy- 
ing for the last twenty-five years if you are to remedy 
the bad features in the property. It cannot be done 
in any other way. 

22908. Do you see no difficulty likely to arise as a 
result of the interregnum- between the time the Con- 
gested Districts Board or the Estates Commissioners 
buy the land and the time they are in the position 
to re-sell to the tenants. Do you say no difficulty 
may arise from the operation of the Act of 1881 
being applied to them? — Take the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board or the Estates Commissioners. Their 
position is not exactly that of landlord, because they 
are released from some of the provisions of that Act. 
The Congested Districts Board have been given power 
of expropriation which no landlord has under the Act 
of 1881. The landlord powers of the Board have been 
increased in order to deal with congestion. 

22909. The Government found from experience it 
was necessary to restore some of the old power of 
landlords in order to put the Congested Districts 
Board in the position of dealing practicably with the 
property? — That is so. 

22910. But at the same time this remains, that if 
the Board or Commissioners have bought land and 
are holding it they are in the position of landlord as 
far as liability to fair rent fixing goes? — Yes. 

22911. Might not the effect of that be this. Sup- 
pose that the authority, namely tlie Congested Dis- 
tricts Board or Estates Commissioners, having bought 
a property had some general idea of what the amount 
of annuities would be which they could call upon the 
tenants to pay, apart from the question of improve- 
ments, and suppose that in the interval many tenants 
came into court and had their rents reduced would 
not that upset altogether the calculations of the 
Congested Districts Board or the authority buying 
it?— That is not likely to be the case. Hitherto 
the Board have been able to carry the tenantry on 
the purchased property with them. The Board have 
been very successful in meeting difficulties of that 
kind. There may have been a little trouble here and 
there, but when it has been explained to the 
occupiers of the property that they cannot have it all 
their own way, or take more than their share they 
generally see it and fall in with the Board. 

22912. In order to carry out their policy, which I 
entirely agree with, you do not think it would be 
necessary to introduce any fresh legislation?—! have 
not gone as far as that. I think experience will 
always teach us that something more might be done. 

I said the existing powers of legislation were not 
enough. You ought to be able to pay for the tenant- 
right of a holding out of your credit and not be forced 
to pay for it out of your income. 

22913. But you rely more upon the fact that the 
position of the Congested Districts Board is establish- 
ed, and the evidence that it is established than on 
any fresh legislation ?— Rather than on compulsory 
powers, and I think rather than on an}' legislation 
I think the position of the Board and the power of 
the Board depends chiefly upon the fact that it has 
won the confidence of the people in the West of Ire- 
land. 

22914. You think there is less risk and less danger 
in the policy of buying and holding on to property if 
in the hands of the Congested Districts Board than if 
it is in the hands of the Estates Commissioners ? I 


would rather not express an opinion as between two 
Departments of the Government further than to say 
that the Congested Districts Board have the confidence 
of the people in the districts in which they work, and 
to that extent there is a reason for allowing the Board 
to continue its operations in those districts. 

22915. My point is that there may be more objec- 
tion to it being done by the Estates Commissioners 
than by the Congested Districts Board ? — I should not. 
like to express an opinion on that. It is clearly not 
within my knowledge. I should hope the Estates Com- 
missioners would gain the confidence of all classes with, 
whom they have to deal. 

22916. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — It is true that 
the Estates Commissioners have nothing to do in their 
operations with the rent fixing department of the 
Land Commission, which is subordinate to the judicial 
tribunal and is entirely independent of any executive 
authority ? — Yes. 

22917. Sir John Colomb. — Do you not think it is 
pretty certain the more the policy is carried out of 
acquiring and purchasing untenanted land the value 
of the land not purchased must be increased ? — The 
ordinary law of supply and demand applies. 

22918. Chairman.- — One of the paragraphs in our 
reference is to inquire into whether any of the areas 
outside the present scheduled areas require to be 
scheduled. Have you any view on that? — No. T 

have not given consideration to it. 


22919. While you were a member of the Congested 
Districts Board wex-e you personally aware of any ill- 
feeling caused by the present limitation ? — I think the 
inhabitants of the scheduled areas wei'e regarded as 
somewhat favoured people. 

22920. You have no reason to think there was any 
particular injustice done to any of the people living 
outside the congested areas?— I would not go further 
than to say that the definition of the scheduled areas 
is accidental to the relative prosperity of the people 
inside them and without them to a certain extent. 

22921. The scheduled areas being based on the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1891 include only the very 
poorest up to a certain grade, but there are some 
just as poor outside the scheduled areas? — That must- 
be so. Any definition is open more or less to that, 
criticism. Wherever you draw a line there is some- 
thmg just outside it which might be included. 

22922. You have no particular view as to whether 
that line ought not to be altered ? — I should be glad 
to have the question considered, but I have not formed 
any particular view myself. 

22923. From your experience of the Congested Dis-. 
tncte Board and in Ireland generally, do you have 
much hope it will be possible to develop industries to 
any great extent in the West of Ireland ? — I say that 
certamly the effort ought not to be abandoned. But I 
hold that the amelioration of the condition of agri- 
culture is the first, consideration. You must place the 
tenants on a sound agricultural basis. Much money 
lias been spent in Switzerland, Bosnia, Herzegovina 
and the new provinces administered by Austria to 
encourage the pursuit of minor trades, particularly in 
the winter months, and I should be slow to abandon 
the hope that the smaller Irish holders would pursue- 
a similar policy and make an addition to their income 
by such trades m the winter months, but they have 
not done it yet. 

22924. Those are industries of what are called the 
cott-tage type? — They are. 

22925. Do you believe large factories could be started 
successfully? — Under the present economic conditions 
1 cannot foresee that it would be possible 

22926. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— It has been 
scared to us that the promotion of those small cottage 
industries leads to unsatisfactory results. I think 
that I am right in saying Mr. Fletcher stated that, 
these small cottage industries, on the whole, have in 
d ® lete i rl0us effe ct instead of a beneficial 
effect ? — On the Continental industries. 

22928. No In the West of Ireland. I confess I 
am unable to follow him?-I am unaware of any 
deleterious effect proceeding from them. I think 
some of the girls do overwork themselves in making 


T , ■ ■ JIUU niean a deleterious effect physically. 

-Lt is said the practice of lace-making and so on unfit 
them for household work, and unfit them generally 
for their situation m life?— I do not shire that 


The Commission adjourned. 
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FIFTIETH PUBLIC SITTING. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 15th, 1907, 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK, A.M. 

At Winchester House, 21 St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 

Present: — The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.v.o. (in the Chair); The Right Hon. Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, g.c.s.i. ; The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, k.c.m.g. ; The Right 
Hon. Sir Francis Mow att, g.c.b. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; John Annan Bryoe, Esq., 
m.p. ; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. W. H. Boyd examined. 


22930. Chairman— You have been asked by the 
Executive Committee of the Irish Landowners’ Con- 
vention to give evidence here? — Yes. 

22931. I see that you are a landed proprietor and a 
Magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant of the County 
Donegal ? — Yes. 

22932. And that you farm yourself about 500 acres 
of land, and that you have been a land agent for a 
great number of years ? — Yes. 

22933. I also see that you have held various public 
positions of importance in Ireland? — Yes. 

22934. Now, you have been kind enough to give the 
Commission a precis of your evidence, and from 
looking at it it seems to me that perhaps the best 
plan would be for you to read it down to the bottom 
of paragraph 9 of your memorandum.* That, I think, 
covers the conclusions you have arrived at? — Yes. 

22935. And then after that will you begin to de- 
velop the reasons for arriving at such conclusions? — 
Quite so. Under the terms of reference as to the 
operation of the Acts the conclusions I have formed 
are, first, that congestion as defined by statute covers 
a much larger area than does the real poverty that 
ferns the acute problem most necessary to solve ; 
second, that real poverty exists outside the scheduled 
areas and that much inside the scheduled areas is in 
need of exceptional treatment ; third, that it is a 
fallacy to assume that the enlargement of holdings 
generally to £10 valuation will be any cure for much 
of the poverty that does exist within scheduled areas. 
A fallacy underlies the terms of reference as 
to what lands would be available to relieve 
congestion. A fallacy underlies this in the 
assumption that the enlarging of holdings necessarily 
results in relieving poverty; It certainly does result 
in removing statutory congestion by raising the valua- 
tion per head above £1 10s. There are thousands of 
acres available throughout Ireland in almost all 
directions that, if bought at a fair price from the 
owners, will be available for migrants. Those nearest 
to a carefully revised schedule of congested districts 
would be most suitable. Care should be taken not to 
attempt to till land that can be grazed to greater 
profit nor to transfer migrants untaught and ignorant 
of agricultural methods to lands that require good 
farming to make them profitable. In thickly popu- 
lated parts and where rundale and mixed plots 
abound if a judicious system of emigration was en- 
couraged of whole families it would result in good to 
the individuals and to those left whose holdings could 
be enlarged, and the cost would be far less than that 
of migration. Colonies ot emigrants could be placed 
in Canada with manifest advantage. Those’ are the 
conclusions to which the following evidence refers. 
In the first instance, that Ireland has made 
and is making rapid advances in the career of 
improvement as evidenced by the capacity for accumu- 
lating capital, the increase of trade and shipping 
tonnage, the rise of agricultural produce in price ; 
the increase in number and value of stock ; the rise 
of the producing power of the soil ; the great increase 
of all means of communication by land and sea, and 

* Seep. 232. 


a comparison of the census returns and educational 
statistics. I have these all in detail, but perhaps it 
is better to go on diiect. 

22936. Will you, or shill we ask you any questions? 
— Whatever yon like, my lord. 

22937. How far do a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, take you ? — 
These are all simply to prove that Ireland is making 
rapid advances, and under each of these headings I 
have statistics to produce if you think it necessary.t 
They are in support of conclusions 1, 2, 3, and 8. 

22939. Let us take the first. What do you mean by 
the capacity for accumulating capital ? — The increased 
lodgment of deposits in joint stock banking companies 
and in the Post Office savings banks among others. 
The statistics for those are remarkable. The Post 
Office Savings Bank deposits in 1886 were £2,592,000. 
Last year they were £10,459,000. In joint stock 
banks the deposits in 1886 were £29,223,000, and last 
year they were £45,842,000. 

22940. And you conclude from that? — That the 
country has a large capacity for accumulating capital. 
The money must come from somewhere. 

22941. I do not wish to argue with you, but may 
not that be due to the fact that capital has in recent 
years not found safe sources of investment? — Well, I 
think it is hardly likely where from 1886 to 1906 there 
has been a steady improvement. It is not a fluctuat- 
ing thing. But I do not for a moment mean to say 
that it is all the result of profits derived from land, 
Or anything of the sort. I simply state that I think 
Ireland is in a progressive state of improvement. 

22942. At any rate it does show this, I suppose, 
that there is a considerable amount of capital lying 
in Ireland which might be available for investment 
if the conditions were such that the people were satis- 
fied that they could invest it in security ? — Here 
is a diagram showing the increase in the 
lodgment of deposits in joint stock banks, and I think 
that all bankers are agreed that that is a very strong 
indication of the financial position. 

22943; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Are there any 
statistics, Mr. Boyd, that would show to what extent 
those deposits are from the farming classes? — Not 
that I am aware of. We applied to see if we could 
possibly get these statistics allocated, to show what was 
in congested areas, and the information received from 
an official in the Department indicated that till the 
last three years the habit of the Department had 
been not to preserve them. They are only available 
for the last year, and I do not think that sufficient 
at all. 

22944. Chairman. — Then you mention the rise of 
agricultural produce in price?— I go into that in 
detail. 

22945. I merely want to say there that we have had 
the evidence of the Commissioner of Valuation as to 
the rise in price of agricultural produce, and at the 
same time I suppose there is no doubt that there has 
been a considerable rise in the cost of labour? — There 
has, but nothing at all in comparison to the increase 
in value. The rise in the cost of labour, which I deal 
with subsequently, is largely counteracted by the use 
f See p. 232. 
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Mar. 1 5. 1907', machinery and .other things which cheapen labour, 
— ' so that the individual may be getting a considerably 

Mr. W. II. higher rate than he did originally, but there are fewer 

Boyd. employed. It is discounted to a considerable extent 

by that. But I deal with it in detail subsequently. 

22946. Then in regard to tillage, jou say that there 
is a rise in the producing power of the-soil '? — Yes. 

22947. Then, may I remark that the soil has not 
increased that producing power by itself — that it is 
due to the labour that has been bestowed on the soil ? — 
Yes, and consequently a greater yield and more profit. 

22948. Yes, but that has come from the efforts of 
the people to till the soil ? — Yes, in part ; and in part 
from the landowners’ arterial drainage and this kind 
of work which has largely increased the value of the 
districts. 

22949. At any rate it is general? — Quite so. 

22950. Then what about the comparison of the cen- 
sus returns? — Well, it is very remarkable, taking it 
■in the middle of the last century, to see the number 
of miserable houses there were then, without even 
windows in them, and to find the gradual reduction of 
those, and also to find the large percentage of people 
who could neither read nor write. I think it was 45 
per cent, in the middle of the last century, and it is 
now down to fourteen. It is more of an educational 
question, but it comes into the census. And the im- 
provement in several things that the census makes a 
return of shows that there has been a distinct improve- 
ment — the enlargement of holdings in certain places. 

22951. I suppose what you find in the census re- 
turns is not all to the good. You have got a much 
larger number of lunatics ? — Oh, possibly. 

22952. Is not there reason to believe that the popula- 
tion of Ireland to-day is less physically sound than it 
was a few years ago? — I think that applies: every- 
where. I mean that that is not confined to Ireland. ’ 

22953. Has the large emigration from Ireland, in 
yoUr opinion, had no effect upon that ? — Oh, certainly ; 
and it is most deplorable, the emigration of the bone 
and sinew of the country. 

22954. And therefore what the census returns show 
as regards what I may call the decay of manhood in 
Ireland ifel due, in your opinion, to a certain extent 
to the emigration? — Certainly. 

22955. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Y ou put a case of 
more prosperity, and you say the departure from the 
country of all the manhood leads to that increased 
prosperity ? — I did not say that that led to it. 

22956. Can you have increased prosperity without 
efficient productive agents? — It shows how extraordi- 
nary is the power of the country in spite of emigration. 

22957. Let us come to facts and not to words. You 
say “the power of the country.” What is the power 
of the country — is not the power of the country the 
hands of the labourers of the country? — No; that is 
only one item in it. 

22958. Is not it a considerable item ? — It ils a con- 
siderable item, but it requires a combination of labour 
and many other things to make the prosperity of the 
country. 

22959. Well, I merely wish to direct your attention 
to the facts which you mention. You say that the 
country has increased in prosperity whilst fit the same 
time it is being drained of the chief agency which 
would promote that prosperity. How can you recon- 
cile those two things ? — I think what I stated is that 
it shows a rapid advance in the career of improve- 
ment. I did not speak of prosperity at all. 

22960. You distinguish improvement from pro- 
sperity ? — Well, technically yes. 

22961. How technically ? — Because improvement is 
gradual. It may not reach the point of prosperity. 

22962. How do you differentiate prosperity from im- 
provement? — Because I say improvement is a gradual 
process. Prosperity is a state, a condition. 

22963. Is not it the result of the improvement?—! 
think so. 

22964. And yet you say you can have prosperity 
without improvement ? — I did not. Excuse me. I 
said you can have improvement without prosperity. 

22965. It is the same thing. You say prosperity is 
the result of improvement, and yet you say you can 
have improvement without prosperity. You assert 
the cause and you deny the result?— I hardly think so. 

22966. Mr. Kavanagh.— P rosperity is the goal?— 
Yete; that expresses my view. 

22967. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Then the goal 
has not been reached ?— ' Weil, I have not entered upon 
tli at yet in the evidence. 


22968. Chairman. — Now, as to paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 
and 8 on the paper? — Before you pass from the ques- 
tion of the census returns might I mention that I 
think it is also a remarkable instance of improvement 
in connection with the Agricultural Department that, 
in 1889 when the Agricultural Co-operative Organisa- 
tion movement started there were only fifty members 
in the whole of Ireland belonging to co-operative 
organisations, and that in 1901, which was the last 
year available, there were 51,000.* 

22969. Sir John Colomb. — With regard to the ques- 
tion of prosperity and the effect of emigration upon, 
labour I suppose you will admit that there are three 
agents of production and prosperity — land, labour, 
and capital? — Yes, certainly. 

22970. Now, with reference to your figures as to the 
growth of the deposits in the Joint-stock Banks and 
the Post Office Savings Bank, may I ask you this — 
Haying spent your life in Ireland and had the oppor- 
tunity of closely examining the conditions of 
Ireland is it or is it not your opinion that, speaking 
generally, a salient feature of life in rural Ireland is 
that those occupying land do not like to put capital 
into the land, that is to spend cash in the improve- 
ment of the land ?— They do not like it, and they do 
it only to a limited extent. 

22971. And is it your opinion that if by education 
and other processes they can be induced to see that in 
order to be prosperous and to make the best of their 
holdings they have to put capital into the land it 
would accelerate the process of improvement and im- 
mensely conduce to prosperity ?— Unquestionably. 

22972. And do you or do you not consider that one 
of the great difficulties presented by the Irish Land 
Question is two-fold — the dislike of the occupier to put; 
capital into the land and the rlfelike, as testified by 
Professor Campbell, of the young men to labour on 
and work the land ? — Yes, i think there is a great 
deal in that. 

22973. And do you not think that these two facts 
concerning capital and labour greatly contribute to 
the difficulty of the Irish problem ?— They do. 

22974. And do you or do you not consider that they 
are contributing causes of the congestion ? — Well, not 
in the sense in which the term is used. 

22975. In the sense of poverty?— In the sense of 
poverty they are, certainly. 

22976. I take it that in your opinion at all events, 
supported by the figures that you gave, Ireland has a 
fairly large capacity for accumulating capital. You 
said so ? — Yes. 

22977. There is an actual process of accumulating 
capital going on in Ireland now ?— There is. 

22978. And is it your opinion from your experience 
and knowledge of farming that if instead of accumu- 
lating in the banks and in the Post Office Savings 
Bank, capital was diverted to the land it would 
immensely help to solve the Irish problem as far as 
the maximum amount of prosperity ?— It would assist 
very much. 

22979. Well, I think the emigration question would 
come later, and I will not ask you about that, but 

with regard to the economic question I ask you this 

You say that it is a fallacy to assume that the en- 
argement of holdings generally to £10 valuation will 
he any cure for much of the poverty- that exists in 
scheduled areas ?— We will come to it'in due course. 

22980. Then No. 8 in your paper is the economic 
case? — We are not at that yet. 


Can you give me any reason why in your 
judgment, when a man in the occupation of land has 
money lying in the bank and when it is perfectly 
obvious to everybody who knows anything about land 
that money put info the land would improve it and 
improve his position, why he does not put it into the 
land ? I think a great deal of it arises from want of 
proper agricultural knowledge and instruction. If 
Irishmen saw that by investing £100 they would make 
£200 they would do it ; but they do not understand it. 


22983.. And am I putting your view correctly when 
1 say that in your judgment it is the spread of know- 
ledge and education on which the greatest confidence 
can be placed, more than anything else, for the -im- 
provement and prosperity of ireland ?— Of a technical 
kind in connection yvith agriculture. 


. 22984. I mean the knowledge of how intelligently 
if work that land and how economically to apply to 
it. labour and capital to produce the best result?— 


* I n 1906 there were 90,000. 
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22985. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— A.re you ac- 
quainted with parts of the country in which land pur- 
chase has taken place to any extent?— Yes. 

22986. In the case of farms which have been bought 
by tenant purchasers is it your experience that a great 
degree of industry and labour is expended upon those 
farms ? — In some cases. 

22987. It is the experience elsewhere. Is it not the 
fact that upon those farms money is being spent and 
capital invested?— Yes, in some cases. 

22988. Is it not reasonable to think that the reason 
why capital has been invested in those farms is that 
the tenants are now secure in the tenure of their 
farms? — Honestly I do not think it has much to do 
with it. . 

22989. You think, then, that a tenant is equally 
likely to expend his capital upon land which does not 
belong to him ? — I did not say so. 

22990. I ask you the question ? — No ; I do not think 
he is. 

22991. Then I say your answer is contradictory of 
what you said before?— Allow me to explain. Ireland 
is very peculiar, and it is very difficult to lay down 
any general rule that will apply to all cases. 

22992. Human nature has much the same influence 
cn interest in Ireland as in England ? — But we have 
human nature in Ireland to a remarkable degree. One’s 
expectation in Ireland is often absolutely disappointed, 
and we are surprised at what happens. If I had been 
asked which would be the most likely to be successful, 
the half-Scotch settlers in the County Londonderry or 
the more or less Celts in the County Monaghan. I 
would have certainly said the Denymen would have 
become the best- settlers after they had purchased the 
land, but the reverse has been absolutely the case to 
my own knowledge. In Derry, in the large districts 
that have been brought from the London Companies, 
the young men go in for sporting and amusing them- 
selves. They will not work the land, and the older 
heads of the house are unable to do it, and it has 
resulted in this, that mock auctions are constant. I 
do not know whether it has come before the Com- 
mission or not, but if not I had better explain what 
mock auctions are. 

22993. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — We have had 
that* ? — Yes. Well, it is very common in Londonderry, 
and I am infonned by men who know thoroughly well 
that the auctioneer there is becoming a political in- 
fluence through' the power that he has through these 
auctions of control over the people. 

22994. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Are you now speak- 
ing of holdings which have been bought ? — Yes : from 
the London Companies, in the County Londonderry. 

22995. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Quite recently? 
— Quite recently. 

22996. Chairman. — I thought that mock auctions 
only applied to stock. Do they not ? — No, to land. 

22997. To land also ? — Yes, this is what happens in 
the case of land. 

22998. We have heard about wonderful cases of cows 
which fetched £75? — Well, what happens in the case of 
land is this : — Three or four men or any number of 
men who find it impossible to overdraw their bank ac- 
count and are in need of money, and whose sons null 
not take an intelligent interest in the farm, call in 
an auctioneer, and the auctioneer puts out advertise- 
ments, and these men buy each other’s land and pass 
notes. These notes are put into the 'hands of the 
auctioneer, and a certain amount of money can be ob- 
tained on them out of the banks through the auctioneer. 

22999. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donneil. — The lands are 
let for the year? — For the crop. These men never till 
the land, and after they have so bought through the 
auctioneer each man still occupies his own farm as 
best he can ; but the notes have been passed. The 
whole thing is a fraud, and the money is spent, and 
they pay back as best they can. I was contrasting the 
Derry men with Monaghan men now. I am very 
familiar with Lord Bath's property in Monaghan, be- 
cause I was trained up to land agency work under the 
late William Steuart Trench, his agent. An enormous 
amount of money was spent by the landowner in build- 
ing houses and otherwise improving the tenantry. Thai- 
land has beer, bought by the tenants, and those men 
are patterns of industrious and hard-working men to 
the whole barony, and had I been asked beforehand 
I would certainly have said, from my own knowledge, 
that the Londonderry men were more likely to turn 
out good settlers than the Monaghan men. The barony 


of Famey was always troublesome, and yet those men 15 yjQ 
have turned out patterns for Ireland. — -• 

23000. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The point to Mr. W. |-J. 
which I was inviting your attention was that you said Boyd, 
that so many millions of money were locked up in 
joint stock banks and the Post Office Savings Bank 
and soforth, and that you said that this money was 
not invested in Irish land by the tenants for some 
reason peculiar to the Irish tenant, some double-dose 
of original sin peculiar to the Irish tenant ? — I did not 
say that. 

23001. Well, it is my comment, and I asked you 
whether you had seen holdings which had become the . 
property of the tenants, and whether in these holdings 
there was not capital invested to such an extent as 
would make them an exception to the rule which had 
been laid down, and you admitted that ; and then I sug- 
gested that the reason why there was capital expended 
in the one case where the proprietorship had been 
acquired by the tenant and no capital expended in the 
other case where the tenant was not the proprietor was 
due not to a peculiarity of the Irish peasant but to the 
unwillingness and reluctance which is shared by every 
tenant throughout the civilised world to invest his 
money in property which does not belong to- him. Is 
not that a reasonable and probable explanation of the 
fact to which you called attention? — It is, but it re- 
quires to be qualified. 

23002. But in the ordinary course of things that is 
true? — No ; on the smaller estates. My reason for 
saying so is this, that on all the large properties in 
Ireland, of the men who have large rentals, there may 
be exceptions, but as a rule the security of the tenant 
was as safe before as after, and the tenants know it. 

It has very often happened that small men, men who 
have bought property through the Landed Estates’ 

Court as a commercial speculation, have certainly 
treated their tenants as they ought not to have treated 
them, and what has been done by these men is applied 
to Irish landowners as a class, whereas there are hun- 
dreds and hundreds of Irish landowners whose tenants 
always felt themselves perfectly secure in their im- 
provements but would not invest money in their land. 

23003. You admit that the general course of legis- 
lation' is against that view? — Oil, yes, but I may say 
that won’t prove it. 

23004. Then you set up your judgment against the 
wisdom of the entire Legislature? — Pardon me ; Mr. 

Gladstone, in introducing the Act of 1881, I think, 
entirely exonerated the Irish landowners as a class 
from any imputations that had been cast upon them. 

23005. At all events, the principle of the legislation 
was that, in order to ensure the property of the Irish 
tenant farmer, it was desirable to transfer to him the 
property of the soil, and you admit cases in which the 
transfer has been justified by the fact that the farmer 
is improving his holding and that capital is being in- 
vested in it? — Not in the cases in Londonderry, and I 
can give you many others. 

23006. On your own authority, I get it that in farms 
which have been purchased you do testify to the fact 
that capital is being invested ? — Pardon me ; I testi- 
fied to the fact that in some cases it was. I did not. 
apply it generally, as you have quoted me. I only 
said in certain cases, and I gave you cases, and I can 
give you more where it has been absolutely the reverse. 

23007. Sir Francis Mowatt. — That is that a tenant 
on purchasing his land ceases to invest capital in it 
which he did before ? — No, not that, but that he is 
neglecting to improve it. 

23008. Sir John Colomb. — But ais a matter of fact, 
is it not the case that since 1881 the tenants of 
Ireland have had the most absolute security as 
regards fixity of tenure so long as they paid their 
rents, and that their improvements could not be con- 
fiscated ? — Certainly. 

23009. Then is it not the case that the present gene- 
ration of Irishmen in occupation of those holdings 
have grown up under a system of perfect security of 
tenure and in perfect security against what they put 
into the land going to the landlord and not to them- 
selves? — Yes, they have had security against that for 
the last twenty-six years. 

23010. And therefore that has been the condition 
of tilings prevailing for twenty-six years? — Thirty- 
six years, since the Act of 1870. 

23011. My question was with regard to the Act of 
1881 ; that is my starting point, and a whole genera- 
tion has since grown up in absolute security, and 
meantime capital has been accumulating and practi- 
cally not going into the land ? — Yes. 


* See Appendix to Third Report of the Coromi sion [Cd. 3414, 1907], p. 54, 
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)7, 23012. Although the security of the occupier was 

practically absolute and his improvements were tho- 
roughly secured to 'him ? — Quite so. 

23013. And that being so, as regards the inducement 
for him to put in capital, whether a man is a pur- 
chasing tenant or not, under the Act of 1881 he is 
equally secure as regards the capital that he puts in 
being for his own advantage and not for the landlord ? 
—Quite so. 

23014. Sir Francis Mowatt. — May I put a general 
question upon that? We have had throughout our in- 
quiries general evidence that small holders who have 

* purchased have, generally, greatly improved their hold- 
ings and have invested an increased amount of capital 
m them. I understand you to say that you do not 
admit that ? — Not as a general thing. In certain cases 
they have. 

23015. In certain cases. By that, I presume, you 
mean exceptional cases?— Well, no ; I would not say 
exceptional cases. They have in many cases. 

23016. Do not think I am pressing you unduly, but 
the whole question turns upon the percentage of small 
holders. Should you say, for instance, that the larger 
portion of the small men who have purchased under 
the recent Land Act have thereupon introduced a new 
spirit of industry and development that they had not 
shown before? — I do not think I could say the larger 
portion, but I think three years is rather soon to 
judge. I would not draw any conclusion from their not 
having done so. 

23017. I want to get the meaning of your opinion. 
You used the expression “some instances,” and i 
want to ascertain as nearly as I can what the ex- 
pression “ some instances ” was intended to mean. 
You say not the larger portion?— I think not yet the 
larger portion. A great deal depends upon the in- 
•dividual’s own knowledge and character, and all that 
sort of thing. 

23018. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There are only 
•one or two questions I desire to ask you, Mr. Boyd. 
Having shown that capital has accumulated have you 
evidence that it has accumulated in the hands of 
occupiers who ought to put it into the land ?— No, we 
have no means of knowing from the joint stock banks 
how much of it was agricultural. 

23019. One other question only. Before 1870 at all 

• events, the tenant was insecure ? — Legally, yes. 

23020. Now, would you allow that the state of 
•affairs in the period antecedent to 1870 has had a 

■ decisive influence upon that disinclination which you 
allege in Ireland to put capital into the land?— I 
think it would. 

23021. Mr. Kavanagh. — You quoted the deposits in 
banks as accumulated capital which is not put int” 
the land, but should you not rather call that floating 
capital which is used by farmers or cattle dealers who 
deposit one day and take out again and put into the 
land— would you not call that, rather, floating 

■ capital ? — I do not think that the bank deposits that I 
quoted are floating capital. They may be perhaps in 
a financial sense, but not in regard to agricultural 
produce. This diagram shows a steady rise and in- 
crease, not a fluctuating one. It does' not look like 
being withdrawn and put in again. 

23022. You would i ot call that a permanent de- 
posit account?— We would not, but I think farmers 
very often do not put their money beyond deposit 
account. They do not know how to invest it. 

23023. Mr Bryce.— B ut do you say that the fact 
that the amounts in deposit are continually increased 
is an evidence that the money is not being put into 
the land? — No, sir. All I adduce these statistics to 
show is that there has been a rapid advance in the 
career of improvement in Ireland, and I do not want 
to press it further than that. 

23024. A lapid advance in the career of improve 
merit ? — Yes, certainly. 

23025. Does not that look as if the tenants were 
putting capital into the land ?— I do not see it. I 
did not say agricultural improvement, but merely 
1 country appears to be accumulating monec. 

23026. But m England we take that as a sign of 
greater prosperity when we see the deposits in the 
banks continually increasing ? — That is my argument. 

23027. ft is a sign of increasing prosperity. It does 
not mean that capital is not being put into the land. 
You drew the conclusion that capital is not being put 
into the land ? I think some of the Commissioners 
drew that conclusion for me. I have not said so in 
my evidence. That is not the object with which 1 
have adduced it here. It is simply to show that there 


has been a rapid advance. But if you ask me the 
question I do not think that in Ireland the money 
which is put in joint stock banks on deposit is to a 
large extent the result of prior money having been 
invested in the improvement of land. 

23028. Well, it shows how difficult it is for two 
people to draw tho same conclusion from the same 
facts. Have you formed any conclusion as to the 
parties who make these increased deposits in the 
banks ? — We tried to get a return for that and 
failed. 

23029. Is it general over Ireland — does it apply to 
agricultural districts as well as others ? — I think so. 

23030. Then if the farmer is putting money on de- 
posit it must come from somewhere. It may be that 
agricultural work is doing well? — I think it may. 

23031. It must be doing well ? — Yes. 

23032. And could it be doing well considering that 
the prices of everything have fallen? — They have not. 
They have risen. 

23033. The pr’ces ? — Absolutely ; of everything. 

23034. Well we have had some complaints? — I can- 
not help it. I can show it to you. 

23035. Wo have seen great complaints about the 
prices of store cattle?— I cannot help it. You may 
be speaking over a very limited period of time. I 
am taking it over twenty years. 

23036. 1 am a banker myself, and if I found these 
deposits in the country branches of my bank con- 
tinually increased I would take it as evidence that 
the farmers were doing well, that they were improving 
their cultivation and putting more money in it, and 
that the rise in their deposits would show that they 
were making increased profit out of the money which 
they were investing ? — Yes ; but two things are being 
mixed up I think. I thoroughly agree that much of 
this money may be invested liom profits, though I 
have no means of tracing how much; but I think it 
is an instance of the remarkable fertility of the soil 
that with so little improvement they should be able 
to put so much money into the bank so far as it is 
derived from agricultural produce. 

23037. Are you merely speaking of your own ex- 
perience of the North of Ireland or from information 
which you have in regard to Ireland generally ?— The 
statistics have been rather for Ireland generally. 

23038. And you are speaking ' of that ? — Yes. 

23039. And when you say that you do not believe 
the majority of the farmers are investing their money 
and improving their cultivation are you speaking 
there also of your own experience? — Of my own ex- 
perience, and from what I find on talking to other- 
men who are in a position to know. 

23040. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Is your experience 
general throughout Ireland or limited? — Well, I have 
bad a good deal of experience in different parts of the 
country — Kerry, Monaghan, Cavan, Leitrim, Done- 
gal, Londonderry, and Queen’s County. I have 
travelled a good deal through other parts, but I am 
acquainted with the land question in all these parts. 

23041. You have explained that owing to the fer- 
tility of the land though men do not put money into 
it they derive large profits from it ? — Yes. 

23042. To what do you attribute the increased 
fertility of the land ? — It is attributable to many 
things. I do not know that I should say so much the 
fertility of the land as the drainage improvement of 
the land. It is due to many things. The rise in 
prices is one which has been very marked. I know, 
because I farm m j self, and I know what land is 
capable of doing. 

23043. And you would not say that the rise in 
prices was in any way counteracted by the rise in the 
cost of labour ? — Not at all to the same extent. 

23044. Mr. Bryce. — Do not the farmers use a great 
deal more manure now than they did in former 
years ? — They do. Some of them do. 

23045. And that means investment, does it not? — 
That is as far as manure is concerned. I do not 
mean to say that they do not put any money into 
the land, but they do not put in near as much as would 
be required for what we call intensive farming, and 
they might make it much more profitable if they did. 
They hare not the knowledge to a large extent. I 
think they would be willing to do it if they had. 

23046. Well, I suppose we should all be disposed to 
agree with that if people were all engaged in intensive 
farming, land would pay much better? — Yes. 

23047. Sir John Colomb. — I want to ask you this 
about the accumulation of capital by the occupying 
class. Do you or do you not think that the large 
price often paid down by one occupier to another for 
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his tenancy interest proves that there is a large 
capital in the hands of the occupiers? — W ell, you 
could not lay down any general principle in connec- 
tion with sales. 

23048. Must it not be the case if we see or read 
every day of large prices given by one occupier for the 
interest of another occupier — dees it not prove that 
that occupier must have the capital ? — Sometimes it is 
borrowed. 

23049. Then he must have credit ? — Yes. 

23050. But at all events, to put it no higher than 
this, is it not contributory evidence to the fact that 
there is floating capital in the hands of the occupying 
classes in Ireland? — Yes, I suppose you could put it 
that way. 

23051. Mr. Kavanagh. — And that it is put into 
the land ? 

23052. Sir John Colomb. — To acquire land, not to 
improve it. 

23053. Chairman. — I think you told Sir Antony 
that or. the best estates there had been always for 
many years a sense of security and that the tenants 
were assured on those estates that their improvements 
were safe. Was not that so? — Yes. 

23054. But I do not quite follow what you mean. 
After all the Acts of 1870 and 1881 apply to the 
whole of Ireland generally? — They do, of course. 
What I meant was this, that on all the large pro- 
perties that have been in. the hands of families fair 
rules were adopted with reference to the tenants when 
tenants were recognised, such, for instance, as that 
there would be a re-valuation of the estate every 
twenty-one or twenty-five or thirty years, or whatever 
it was, and that in the meantime, unless a farm de- 
liberately changed hands from one family to another 
there would be no refixing of rents. 

23055. But you are speaking of a time antecedent 
to the rent-fixing Acts? — Yes, quite so. 

23056. Since then the thing has been taken out of 
the hands of individuals? — Quite so. To pass to 
the next point, I say that the statutory definition 
of congestion being based on the average valuation 
per head and a .percentage of population in one 
electoral division characterises congestion as due solely 
to agricultural causes, whereas poverty resulting from 
want of employment, whether agricultural, industrial, 
Or otherwise, is the real cause of distress, and often 
in more acute form in towns than in rural districts. 
The areas ir. which congestion exists have been classi- 
fied by Mr. Doran as A, B. and C, but in my opinion 
large areas within the scheduled districts require no 
such exceptional treatment as proposed, while certain 
small areas in otherwise good districts require help. 
Wherever industrial or technical instruction of a 
practical kind can be given there will be an imme- 
diate alleviation in the struggle for existence and 
an improvement in the habits and self-reliance of the 
people. Isolated places cf so-called congestion are 
nothing new. Formerly they were common, and in 
many cases landowners broke up those villages, con- 
solidating the holdings, and put every man living on 
his amalgamated farm with great advantage to all 
concerned. Natural forces will if left alone still 
operate in the direction of the survival of the fittest, 
whereas the new doctrinaire suggestions aim at a sur- 
vival of the unfittest and the penalising of the thrifty 
and provident, wholly contrary to sound economic 
doctrine. Certain parts of the maritime seaboard 
certainly contain a dense population of very 
poor people. Some of them migrate to England, 
Scotland, and even to America for work and bring 
back large sums with them and idle most of their 
time at home, but live in fairly decent residences, 
and can pay 2.5. bd. a pound for tea. Nothing should 
bo done to check this migratory labour, for it is 
useful to the individual and the community. Others 
can earn wages at some of the industrial products 
now not uncommon in many of the poorer parts. 
Others earn large sums in places, almost fabulous 
trom the fishing industry, and this should be helped 
and extended wherever possible and started where 
conditions are favourable. But there is a class that 
require something more, and so far as I can learn 
the areas inhabited by them are strictly limited 
” * le f? migration for labour does not take place to 
any large extent where they never would migrate in- 
land, tut would sooner leave the country, and where 
the standard of living is distinctly low, the only 
f °- S S ld \ S in i ny °P iu ' 011 a well-considered 
and oiganised scheme of emigration. Such was verv 
raccsM under the ),te Mr. Tuke, but statistics 
show it has greatly fallen off as i nder. 


23057. Then you give us the figures ? — The only dis- 
tricts where it exceeded one per cent, of the popula- 
tion were in the congested areas ; and there is the 
percentage given of the migration in 1902. 

23057a. You refer to want of employment in towns 
and other places, but that fact provides no reason 
why you should not try to alleviate agricultural 
poverty in the Congested Districts ?— Oh, no. 

23058. There is, of course, a difference between 
poverty existing in towns or populous places and 
poverty existing in agricultural districts ? — Oh, 
certainly. 

23059. In your opinion large areas require no such 
exceptional treatment as is proposed. What ex- 
ceptional treatment have you in mind? — The pro- 
posals put before the Commission by Commissioners 
Finucane and Bailey, and supported by Mr. Doran’s 
evidence for large migration schemes, requiring a very 
large outlay of public money. 

23060. When you talk of exceptional treatment do 
you mean only migration ? — Migration chiefly. Parts 
of areas which have been described as very congested 
did not strike me when I visited them as being at 
all in that state of poverty that would require the 
removal of the- -occupants to other parts of the 
country. 

23061. That is migration? — Yes, that is what I 
said. 

23062. Then we may take it that when you speak 
of exceptional treatment you do mean migration ? — 
Yes. 

23063. You say that wherever industrial or technical 
instruction of a practical kind can be given there 
will be immediate alleviation. That strikes me as 
being a little optimistic. What evidence can you 
give us of that? — Well, among other things, you will 
find on page 26 of the last report of the Congested 
Districts Board that the total receipts of the Board’s 
classes — this applies only to lace and crochet — during 
the year exceeded all previous records, the earnings of 
workers, exclusive of sales made to local buyers, being 
£21,573, notwithstanding that the turnover of many 
classes was unsatisfactory owing to irregular attend- 
ance and want of steady industrial habits. And 
lower down it says the value of these classes in Con- 
gested Districts is illustrated by the fact that the- 
money earned last year by the girls in eight of the 
lace and crotchet classes held in seven electoral divi- 
sions in North Mayo considerably exceeded the total” 
poor law valuation of the land in these divisions. 


23064. We are all agreed about lace and crotchet... 
There is no doubt that that industry is extremely suc- 
cessful, and has brought in a great deal of money. 
But you go much wider than that. You say that 
wherever industrial or technical instruction of a 
practical kind can be given there will be immediate 
alleviation in the struggle for existence. I agree 
that the lac© and crochet instance is a very good one, 
but have you any reason to suppose that all the 
labours of the new Department with regard to giving 
technical and industrial education have borne any 
fruit that we can see to-day ? — Oh, certainly. 

23065. In what respect? — Talc© my own county. 
Since the commencement of the fishing industry 
£42,000 has been brought into County Donegal from,- 
fishing alone. 

23066. But would the new Department consider that 
technical instruction ? — I am not referring to the 
Agricultural Department so mucli as trying to -how 
what the Congested Districts Board have done in the 
matter of lace and crochet and other industries. I 
think the Congested Districts Board has been mucli 
more successful in dealing with that matter than the 
Agricultural Department, although I admit that the 
latter is doing good work. 


23067. If the new Department had been successful 
m stimulating industries in Ireland by their technical 
and mdustria 1 teaching in Ireland generally one 
would hope that in course of time the work would be 
tracea-ble m the Congested Districts, but I see no 
sign m Ireland that we have derived any great ad- 
vantage from this technical instruction ?— Well, I 
could not say. There is a difference between improve- 
ment and prosperity. Improvement is progress to- 
wards prosperity, and when I speak of alleviation I 
do not suggest that it is going to do everything, but 
that it would give some relief in the struggle for t x- 


23068. You attribute the success of the lace in- 
dustry in the Congested Districts to technical instruc- 
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fcion ? — Yes, I may be wrong in applying that term 
to it, but I would say that teaching girls to sprig or 
anything of that kind was technical instruction 
given by the Congested Districts Board. 

23069. It is a very insecure kind of prosperity? 
— Well, every little helps. 

23070. In Connemara, for instance, they have had 
to discharge girls and shut up schools because the 
demand has fallen off very rapidly. There is not a 
very steady commercial demand. It depends a good 
deal on fashion? — I think success depends more on 
the industry and character of the people engaged in 
the work than on the demand. 

23071. I do not think that is so ? — Very possibly, 
but £21,000 is a large amount to be brought into a 
country in one year from lace and crotchet. 

23072. To resume, I do not suppose that you would 
suggest that all the rearrangements made on Irish pro- 
perty have been for the mutual benefit of the landlord 
and tenant? — I should say so in regard to the large 
properties. I would remind the Commission that some 
few landlords have possibly done what was not right, 
and have thereby given a bad name to the whole body. 

23073. But there have been clearances in the past ? 

-I really do not know the historv of the lands cf 
Meath. 

23074. You need not go so far east as Meath. There 
must be cases much nearer the congested centres. 
Would you deny that a great many grazing tracts 
to-day have become grazing tracts by clearances of the 
tenants upon them ? — I am inclined to think that a 
great many were the result of emigration. 

23075. But you know of no case where there was 
compulsory migration of the people from any tract 
in Ireland in order to create grass land? — I do not 
deny it, but not to my knowledge. 

23076. You never had any proof that it existed?— 
No. 

23077. You have often heard of it? — Yes. 

23078. You say that the emigration statistics show 
that the number of emigrants in the last year or two 
had been considerably less than it was previously. 
Have you any reason to believe that that decrease 
will continue ?— Since I compiled this for the Commis- 
sion I have seen that the return for 1906 shows an 
increase. I think the figures are 36,000 or 37,000. 

23079. You do not wish to lay much stress upon 
that point? — No. It is a curious fact that the stat- 
istics given by the Registrar-General for February 
last show — I think for the first time — that recently 
the majority of emigrants have been from the province 
of Ulster. 


i sup- 


23080. Did you knew Mr. Tuke? — No, 
sonally. 

23081. You quoted Mr. Tuke as having been a 
porter of a movement for emigration ? — Yes. 

23082. Do you knoyv whether he changed his 
opinions after the Congested Districts Board was 
created ? — I never heard. 

23083. I believe he did ? — I do not know. 

23084. Sir John Colomb. — Y ou mention that in 
your opinion there arei very considerable areas 
scheduled as congested that are not really congested ? 
— Yes. ° 

23085. That are not really congested in the sense 
that they are poverty-stricken ? — Yes. 

23086. Do you advocate their exclusion from the 
SC otr.o 6 ^ . no re!lson f° r retaining them in it. 

23087. You think that judging by the actual econo- 
mic condition of the people 1 , as you see it, that if 
these areas are very congested then a great portion of 
Ireland is congested also? — Yes. 

23088. Therefore in your opinion the artificial 
statutory standard adopted as the measure of conges- 
tion in the Act is not a j — , i o -<r. . T 5 , 

not think it is right. 


i true standard ?— Yes, I do 


and percentage. 

Percentage of population and valuation 1- 

f n' ' IJ '’ t,l!nk Ul :' r ' tile valuation ipad© bv 

SS-N <T - V ,,,r nOW “"P 1 for ™«"S 

23092. Do you think it is reallv a fallacious test— 
except as a relative test for the purpose of rates t 


It 


» relative value. 


migration from these areas which are now° scheduled 
to area, which ore not, and which do not present 

to St„d\o*w to P ?r£ Tl h0 k ° 0W WlU “ "O 


23094. Quite so. And generally, may we conclude 
that in your opinion it would be better to concentrate 
the efforts to relieve congestion, the application of 
public money, and the policy of migration in smaller 
areas than at present? — Yes, I think the area of the 
Board should be more limited than at present. 

23095. Their efforts should be concentrated over a 
smaller area ? — Well, I think the work of the Con- 
gested Districts Beard might with great advantage 
be extended to districts that are not included in the 
schedule. I think there are areas outside the schedule 
which require their attention much more than some 
of those inside. 

23096. When you speak of landlords breaking up 
villages and consolidating holdings, you mean to con- 
vey a different impression from that ordinarily con- 
veyed by the word “ clearances ” ? — Oh, quite. 

23097. Do you know of any instances of tire break- 
ing up of villages? — Yes, on my own estate. 

23098. Was there not a certain amount of odium 
attaching to the landlord? — No. The farmers’ houses 
were all grouped together in one street, and the land- 
lord employed valuers, and each farmer was given an 
amount of land equivalent in valuation to what he 
previously held, with a house on his holding. That 
was done in Loughnagin and Ballymacool. 

23099. With great advantage to the tenants? — Yes, 
and the farms were consolidated. 

23100. In this case did you remove the tenants any 
distance, or was it merely a matter of enlarging and 
rearranging the holdings? — The holdings were re- 
arranged, and the tenants were removed from the 
village and each placed on his own holding. 

23101. But in no case carrying out migration ? — Oh 
no. It may interest the Board to see 1 these docu- 
ments ( produces posters) showing what was done on 
our own estate in 1840— premiums and that sort 
cf thing offered for agricultural societies and the rules 
regulating them. I have bundles of these things at 
home, and I brought some, those for the years 1840, 
1844, and 1848. It had a wonderful effect in increas- 
ing the knowledge of agriculture among the tenants 
and causing competition among them. Challenge 
cups were offered by different members of the society. 
Mr Boyd would challenge any member of the society 
for ten acres of clover and rye grass for 10s. to be 
shown on the 1st of June, 1845. A member accepts, 
and during the whole season they grew these crops 
one against the other. Whatever the amounts were 
they went into the funds of the society. Again, Mr. 
Armour challenges any member of the society for one 
three year old filly for a pound, the money to be 
given to the society. 

23102. Thus encouraging individual energy and 
enterprise ? — Yes. 

23103. Is it your opinion that the standard of 
comfort of the people is steadily rising? — Yes, in my 
own district. I do not know that there may not be 
some districts that are exceptional, but, with these 
exceptions, it has been steadily rising throughout 
Ireland. 

23104. Comparing Ireland now with what it was 
in 1840, or as it was even twenty years ago, do you con- 
sider that the standard of comfort has risen ? — Cer- 
tainly, as a whole. 

23105. You have probably noticed, not merely the 
fact of emigration, but the nature of emigration that 
is going on? — Yes. 

23106. You deplore the fact that it is the young 
and strong who leave, while the old and infirm and 
the more useless remain ? — Yes. 

23107. That is your objection to the present emi- 
gration ? — Yes. 

23108. To what do you attribute the desire of the 
young men and women to get away ? — I should say 
there are many things influencing them. I suppose 
it is partly that they desire to go to a country where 
they think they will make a better living. 

23109. Do you think that education and the. inter- 
change by letters with those who have gone to other 
countries, who write, home and describe the great 
advantages and the. increased comfort and wa^es they 
enjoy have really a great influence in drawing awav 
the young men and women?— It has an influence. 

23110. What do you consider the greatest influence ? 

Well I think that perhaps the desire to make a 
better living elsewhere would be the preponderating 
influence. 

23111. Do you think it is the power of attraction 
exercised by new countries or some inherent factor in 
Ireland that compels them to leave?— I do net- think 
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it is from any want of love of their country that they 
want to leave, but they perhaps think it is not in a 
very prosperous condition. 

23112. Do you think they do a great deal better 
out of the country than in it? — I think so. 

23113. And do you think that, so long as other 
countries offer better opportunities with transit easy 
and cheap anything will stop the young and strong 
and enterprising from leaving the country ? — No, pos- 
sibly not. 

23114. Do you take the view that they are “ driven” 
out of Ireland by circumstances existing in Ireland, 
or that they are attracted out of Ireland by circum- 
stances existing in other countries? — I think both. 

23115. What drives them out? — I should think the 
unsettled state of the country. No experiment is 
given more than a few years to work before a change 
comes. 

23116. You speak in your memorandum of the 
emigration of 1883 and 1884, carried out as you say 
by the late Mr. Tuke ? — Yes. 

23117. Was it not carried out as a policy by the 
Government, who voted £150,000 for the purpose of 
assisting the emigration of whole families? — Yes. 

23118. And is it not the case that Boards of Guar- 
dians took part in these operations all over the West 
of Ireland down to Cork and Kerry, and emigrated 
largely by whole families, and that the great difficulty 
was the number of applications of whole families 
desiring to go? — Yes, but for a very limited time. 

23119. Did it not last as long as money lasted? — 
Oh no, £200,000 was voted under the Tramways Act 
of 1883. 

23120. Was there not £50,000, diverted from emi- 
gration to migration? — I daresay there was. 

23121. And was it not between £133,000 and 
£143,000 that was actually spent on emigration of 
whole families? — I have no knowledge. 

23122. You cannot give any general information 
as to the operation of the Act; but only as to a 
limited area under your own observation? — Yes. 

23122a. Not limited areas worked by Mr. Tuke? — 
Yes. 

23123. You speak favourably for the reintroduction 
of a system of assisted emigration? — In very limited 
areas. 

23124. You would go no further than the suggestion 
to offer people an alternative to migration in the 
shape of emigration ? You do not think the emigrat- 
ing of whole families should be taken up as a 
definite policy? — Well, there are certain areas where 
I see no other suitable remedy, but they are limited. 
I refer to places like South Galway, particularly the 
islands of Gorumna, Lettermullen, and Lettermore. 
I do not know what could be done for these people 
except to emigrate them and consolidate the hold- 
ings. 

23125. You do not push your argument in favour 
of assisting emigration further than offering an alter- 
native — after you had exhausted every other means? 
— I should not use compulsory powers, but I should 
persuade the people to the best of my ability. 

23126. When you speak of assisting emigration, 
you mean assisting to transplant a whole family? — 
Yes. 

23127. Have you ever been brought into contact with 
emigration of that kind at all in your district? — No ; 
I have not. 

23128. I see you mention not merely the question 
of assisting the people to go who want to go, but the 
question of settling them abroad? — Yes. 

■ 23129. Are you aware that that policy was at- 
tempted to be carried out, with the assistance and co- 
operation of the Canadian Government, in regard to 
Scotland? — I have not heard of it. 

23130. Are you aware that a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons sat for two years to inquire 
into its effect, and that that committee found that the 
operation of transplanting a community and trying 
to resettle them by outside assistance was not easv ?— 
1 am not aware of that. 


23131. When you penned that sentence as to the 
form of emigration and settlement you were not aware 
ot that Committee and of that' experiment? — No but 
I do not know that it would alter my opinion ’that 
tlie condition of things in these limited districts is 
very bad. 


23132. But you do not come here to advocate 
primary policy assisted emigration from these 


gested districts? You suggest it merely as an alter- Mnr .r , 9n7 

native? — In these limited areas I see no other alter- ' ' ' 1 

native to offer. Mr. W. H. 

23132a. Do you find that migration improves the Boyd, 
character and abilities of a man? — Yes. 

23133. Do you not think it would be rather a loss 
to the far west if migratory labour ceased? — Yes. 

23134. Do you not think that travelling about in 
Great Britain has a desirable influence, and that 
those who do so are in advance of those who never 
move at all out of Ireland? — I think so. 

23134. Do you not think that travelling about has 
a desirable influence, and that those who do so are 
in advance of those who never move at all? — I think 
so. 

23135. And that therefore these men are a leavening 
in the lump of apathy that settles down naturally on 
a congested and poverty-stricken district? — Yes. 

23136. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — As a conse- 
quence 'of Sir John Colomb’s last question with 
regard to migratory labour I would like to ask 
you this. Would not the result, if you do retain 
migratory labour in its present position, be to keep the 
districts from which the labour migrates in their 
existing condition ? — I do not quite understand that. 

23137. If migratory labour is continued, would the 
result be that the districts from which the labour 
migrates would remain in their existing condition as 
regards general prosperity and general advancement? 

— Not necessarily. 

23138. From what source would you expect the im- 
provement if the labour leaves? — Well; in the first 
place, the migratory labour does not mean that every 
man in the district goes, and for another matter, there 
is no reason why another remedy might not be 
applied to that district. 

23139. So that you think the continuance of migra- 
tory labour is consistent with the progress of the dis- 
trict from which the labour migrates? — Any progress 
must be very slow, and I would be very sorry to see 
migratory labour stopped until other ameliorative 
influences were in operation. 

23140. I propose to ask you one cr two questions 
regarding your evidence as to the operations of the 
Land Purchase Act. First, I notice you say that you 
would determine or base congestion on want of em- 
ployment, resulting in chronic poverty, or chronic and 
intermittent poverty. How would you determine the 
degree of poverty that would justify you in declaring 
an area to be congested? — I think it would have to 
be left to some expert on that subject to decide, such 
as a Local Government Board inspector, or someone 
familiar with the conditions of the people. 

23141. It would in that case be necessary that the 
inspection should be frequently repeated, according alt 
there might be applications to insert or remove horn 
the schedule any particular district ? — I would prefer 
seeing a much wider discretion left than has been 
done by the Act of Parliament. I would wish to see 
it, instead of extending to electoral divisions, applied 
to much smaller districts, and I would say that in 
some cases even a townland was too large — that it 
should be left to irregular districts without any de- 
lineation of boundary. The authority could Say that 
such and such a place should be included in the 
schedule. I think that would be desirable. 

23142. Would your experience lead you to say that 
a work carried out by the Congested Districts Board 
in the neigh boui-hood of a densely congested area — a 
drainage work or a road work or any work of great 
improvement — would re-act upon the congested area 
in a satisfactory manner by giving employment? — 

Yes, say a drainage work, affecting the character of 
the soil. 

23143. If you were to limit your congested area 
merely by the question of poverty you might exclude 
the operations of the Congested Districts Board from 
such a work as that. You might deprive them of the 
power of carrying out such a work? — Yes, unless the 
works are reproductive works there is great danger of 
merely giving relief work. 

23144. I agree with you it is merely a question of 
improving the condition of the people in the neigh- 
bourhood and their means of gaining a livelihood — for 
instance, drainage work and improving the means of 
inter-communication Do you think that you would 
be able to carry out these works as well under your 
new principle as under the principle of territorial 
definition ? — Yes, I think so, because there is so much 
land capable of improvement and capable of work 

G 
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!)07, being done to it that' it would be very difficult 
to fix on any scheduled area that would not admit of 
large works being done. 

23145. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You stated that 
the lace industry as developed by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board gave a great deal of useful employment ? 
— Yes. 

23146. Apart from the seaboard — if we except the 
land — It is rather difficult to suggest an employment 
for men?— Yes. 

23147. I think you will come to that later on in the 
day ? — Yes. 

23148. Now, speaking of emigration, you deplore the 
class of emigration that has gone on ? — Yes. 

23149. You seem to advocate, right away, emi- 
gration in families from such a district as Gorumna? 
— Yes. 

23150. Did this occur to you? Would your emi- 
grants land in^merica or Canada? — Well, I knew 
more about Canada from having read reports about 
it That is the reason I mentioned it. 

23151. Would it appear to you that the people of 
Gorumna or Lettermore could not by any means have 
the opportunity of acquiring the class of agricultural 
training that would enable them to be placed to 
advantage on good land? — I think they would have 
to go as labourers before they could hope successfully 
to till land themselves. Our own sons have to do 
that when they emigrate to Canada. They have to go 
as apprentices to farmers before they can hope to 
run farms on their own account. I do not see why 
the peasant class should not do the same. 

23152. If there were employment for them in Ire- 
land, would it not be much more desirable? — Yes. 

23153. Would not it be a very slow process to enable 
those people in a distant country to make a living out 
of land? — I do not think it would be so slow as at 
home. There is a greater spur and incentive to 
labour abroad than there is in this country. 

23154. You have been in Canada? — In Canada, no. 

23155. But you have been in those districts we speak 
about ? — Yes. 

23156. You would not consider that the people who 
live in those districts could have for several years the 
class of training that is necessary to work good land ? 
— Certainly not. 

23157. Hence, there would be a hiatus in the remedy 
of emigration for these people ? — They could start at 
labour which is the apprenticeship to ownership. 

23158. But they do not know anything about the 
tillage of the soil ? — I do not think so. 

23159. How could they really be taken on at good 
wages in Canada? — They could work. They could 
put their hands to work if taught how to do it. 

23160. But would you, on the other hand, not make 
a very great difference between a labourer who had 
been trained to farming and one who was a novice ?— 
Yes. 

23161. You appreciate that as a difficulty? — Cer- 
tainly. 

23162. And you would exhaust every remedy before 
thinking of emigration ?— Yes, but I think it would be 
more likely to be successful by the family than migra- 
tion by the family to inland districts. 

23163. We have heard of the want of acquaintance 
with tillage along the coast. Witnesses who came 
forward, and who knew a great deal about the coast, 
held out hopes to the Commission that by the develop- 
ment of the fisheries employment could be had lor 
these people. Would you consider that to be the 
best remedy of all? — I think that would be the best 
remedy of all. 

23164. I wish to have your views fully developed. 
You said you did not know of any wholesale clear- 
ances. Now, I will bring under your notice a par- 
ticular case ? — Before your Lordship goes further, may 
I say this. The question I was asked was whether I 
knew of clearances effected for the purpose of making 
grass ranches. That is what I answered when I said 
“ No.” 

23165. There was a clearance with which I need not 
say you had no connection, and with which the 
present excellent landlady had no connection, but 
would you say that the Glenveigh evictions were 
deplorable ? — They were unavoidable. 

23166. But the tenants were not in arrear? — I do 
not know the circumstances as to rents. 

23167. I think you would consider they were de- 
plorable? — Oh, jes, they were very unfortunate. 
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23168. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I am afraid I did 
not catch that. You cited a case in which the 
tenants were not in arrear, but in which they were 
evicted for the purpose of re-arranging their holdings ? 

■ — No. Dr. O’Donnell has referred to the Glenveigh 
evictions in the County Donegal. The late John 
George Adair owned that property, and there had 
been a good many outrages both on sheep and on 
employees in his services, finally culminating in a. 
murder. He was a man with a hot temper and a 
strong character, and he had. reason to believe that 
the people of a certain district on his property knew 
who the murderer was. The evidence went to show 
that he retreated to that part, and Mr. Adair said 
that if they did not give him up within a certain 
time he would turn them all out. I need not say, 
they did not give him up, and he turned them all 
out. 

23169. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It will be in 
your recollection that the clergymen of all denomina- 
tions and the local magistrates and landowners of all 
denominations deplored the act? — Yes. I am sure 
they did. 

23170. Mr. Bryce. — That was a long time ago — in 
1861, I think? — No. I think it was before that. I 
forget the exact date, but it was certainly before that. 

Sir John Colomb. — About fifty years ago, I think. 

23171. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The neighbour- 
ing landowners and magistrates all gave an excellent 
character to the people who were supposed to be 
culprits? — I could not say that, but I know that the 
foreman of the jury, when one of them was tried, got 
a silver watch as a present when the jury disagreed. 

Chairman. — I do not like to interrupt these county 
reminiscences, but I do not think they have got much 
to do with the inquiry. 

23172. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I was only 
going to ask you one other matter, whether the cost 
of living among the people has not gone up very con 
siderably ? — Yes, I think it has. 

23173. The introduction of tea? — Yes, tea and 
tobacco. It is a pity that tea and white bread are so 
much used. 

23174. Mr. Kavanagh. — You say there are certain 
districts in the congested areas which you do not 
think need exceptional treatment, and that there are 
others outside which do? — Yes. 

23175. Have you ever considered an alteration in 
the definition of congestion ? — Well, merely so far as 
I have mentioned in the body of my evidence — that I 
think agricultural or decaying industry, if there was 
poverty arising from want of employment (either agri- 
cultural or industrial), attention should be paid to it 
wherever found rather than that a hard and fast 
line should be drawn, fixed on mere valuation. 

23176. Something like what the Scotch Board have. 
They have no definition. They are left to their dis- 
cretion. Would you approve of that in Ireland? — I 
would, especially in districts that are purely agricul- 
tural. 

23177. Mr. Bryce. — You said there were several 
parts outside the present scheduled areas which you 
consider require more attention than certain parts 
within them ? — Yes. 

23178. Could you favour the Commission with any 
names as regards those areas that want more atten- 
tion? — Well, I am afraid hardly sufficient to be of 
any use to the Commission. I know cases where the 
Congested Districts Board stretched a point, and made 
the most valuable improvement outside their bound- 
ary, and it has been an enormous benefit to the 
people. It is little cases of that kind that have come 
before my notice, and I also know isolated townlands 
of great poverty that cannot be scheduled on account 
of their being in an electoral division, which other- 
wise is comfortably off. But I do not think I can 
give you any general information that would be of 
much use. 

23179. In answer to one question, I think from Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, you said that you did not con- 
sider that any alteration in the nature of the migra 
tory labour would make much difference in the con 
dition of the areas in which it at present exists ? — 
Yes. 

23180. But you say at the same time in your evi- 
dence, as set out in your memorandum, that these 
migratory labourers when they are at home are idle ? — 

I am afraid that is true. They do nothing. 

23181. You mean they do not do even the necessary 
work? — The migration is largely from the districts 
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where the land is very poor. They let the women do 
the work. 

23182. When they come back themselves they do not 
touch the ground? — Very few of them. I spoke to a 
few of them once, and they said that working for 
nine months of the year was hard enough — that three 
months of the year was little enough to take it easy. 
I asked them about spraying the potatoes, and they 
said the women knew how to spray the potatoes as 
well as they did. Then they would be away on the 
other side. 

23183. The time they are away is just the time the 
work has to be done on the farm? — Yes. They 

generally come back with £10 or £12 in their 
pockets. 

23184. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Would the moral 
effect be greater of labouring on their own farms. 
Would their character for industry be more if they 
remained at home and did not go away for higher 
wages ? — I hardly think so. Abroad they labour 
under compulsion ; at home they do not, nor would 
not. They have to when they are abroad. 

23185. Do you not think that the magic of property 
would have some influence? — It would take a long 
time to work I am afraid. 

23186. Mr. Bryce. — With regard to the emigration 
you propose, you look upon that as a regrettable 
necessity ? — Quite. 

23187. You do not want it to be supposed otherwise? 
—The remedy is only in my mind in that way. 

23188. We had evidence some little time ago by a 
gentleman connected with the Irish Agricultural De- 
partment who said he thought the only idea of the 
Irish peasant was to escape and get away from the 
land — that there is nobody wanting to stay. He at- 
tributed their going to America and so on to their 
dislike of working on the land— at least that was the 
statement with which he started ? — They have a great 
dislike to work, but I do not think they dislike the 
land. They look upon the land as the easiest way 
of earning a living without work. That is the desire, 
I know. 

23189. He was speaking of the desire of the young 
men who could not succeed to the property, and he 
said he thought their sole desire was to get away ? — 
That might be. Men who would have to be labourers 
in this country would prefer to get out of it. I can 
believe that. 

23190. But if the conditions of labour would im- 
prove, they would have no objection to remain on the 
land per se ? — Yes. 

23191. Would they not rather labour on the land 
than do anything else, considering their fondness for 
their country and their own place ? — I think, possibly, 
but I would not be at all sure. They do not like 
labouring in Ireland. 

23192. I have only one' other observation, and that 
is that I think the Chairman rather misunderstood a 
little a sentence in your memorandum. You mean by 
your reference to industrial and technical instruction 
that you would also include teaching improved 
methods of agriculture ?— Oh, yes, all sorts of tech 
nical education. 

23193. And wherever that is being done by the 
Congested Districts Board there has been an im- 
provement, and, as you say, an immediate benefit? — 
A marked benefit. 

23194. I should have thought myself that you were 
not too optimistic. It appears to me that wherever 
there has been any really good and efficient instruc- 
tion given, either in regard to these home industries, 
such as lace-making, or agricultural industries, or 
bee-keeping, or fisheries, or anything else, that there 
always has been an immediate improvement ? — I quite 
think so. The people are remarkably intelligent and 
willing to learn. 

23195. Sir Francis Mowatt.— I gather from the 
evidence you have given us that towards improving 
the state of affairs in Ireland your several steps 
would be— first, assisted emigration from certain 
limited districts ; second, the migration of suitable 
tenants to better land, where they had intelligence 
enough to work it ; and, third, technical education 
wherever possible, or wherever it existed, or wherever 
there was a demand for it? — Yes. 

23196. Do you conceive that there are enough in- 
dustries for which technical education would fit the 
people to meet all the demand for employment, except 
the employment on the land; that is to say, if the 
technical education was fully developed would you 
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look to that as being sufficient to provide work, and 
paying work, for the agricultural population of Ire- 
land ? — I think it would be a very large assistance'. 
Until it was fully developed I think it would be 
difficult to estimate whether it would do it com- 
pletely or not, but it would give very large assist- 

23197. You have expressed, I would say, a very 
pessimistic view as to the willingness of the Irish to 
work, and said how very unwilling they were to 
work. How do you explain their migrating for nine 
months of the year if they have such a disposition not 
to labour more than they can help. What makes a 
man go off to England with a prospect of nine months 
hard work, when his leading characteristic is that he 
does not desire to work at all ? — I am afraid in those 
districts it is the only way they have of supplement- 
ing their living. 

23198. That is to say that when they se© their way 
to make a living that overcomes the indisposition to 
work? — Yes. When you are on that subject of work 
would you allow me to read — 

23199. Just this one question. You say that 
natural forces if left alone would operate in the 
direction of the survival of the fittest, whereas the 
new doctrinaire suggestions would lead to the sur- 
vival of the unfittest. If natural forces are left 
alone, and if, as you say, the result of their action 
is very slow, the fittest may survive in this sense that 
the unfittest will die, and that the fittest will only 
survive in a shattered and weakened condition ? — 
Well, in the idea of the survival of the fittest it is 
the best of the fittest who survive. 

23200. Yes, but it will be in a shattered and bat- 
tered condition. If they survive in the face of in- 
different food and clothing and general insufficiency 
of nutriment, it will only be in that way? — Oh, yes, 
one would wish to see them in a much better position. 

23201. Is not the result then that although the 
fittest survives he comes back to the condition of the 
unfittest, or half-unfit, who would always require 
help ? — I do not mean to argue on that to prevent 
you from giving any such assistance as could be 
done, provided it is given on an economic basis. 

23202. You have said that by emigration of families 
to Canada or the United States you contemplate that 
the working members of the family must necessarily 
commence as ordinary labourers — some of them, of 
course, as unskilled labourers? — Yes. 

23203. That might answer very well for what you 
have described as the fittest, but for the older mem- 
bers of the family and the women, how do you expect 
them to get on during the years when the fittest 
gradually adapt themselves to making their own live- 
lihood? — Well, the fittest would be earning wages 
more than they would be earning in this country, and 
they would be better able to support the others. 

23204. But is it not the essence of labour that it 
gets i mm ediately scattered. One son has to go up the 
country, and another son gets over the line into the 
United States, and the children and the old people are 
not so well off- then as they would be in Ireland. Is 
not that so? — Yes, but in the districts I mean they 
could hardly be worse off anywhere. It is a desperate 
remedy for a desperate disease. It struck me often 
that from Clifden along the south coast of Galway, 
through Spiddle to the town of Galway — if I may say 
so without offence — was a standing reproach both to 
the Congested Districts Board and the Agricultural 
Department. I have seen a great deal of excellent 
work done by both Boards, and especially by the Con- 
gested Districts Board in other districts, but that 
is a standing reproach. 

23205. A reproach to them in what way? — Ip. not 
having done work there. In not having taken the 
worst first. 

23206. Emigration would not be a desperate remedy 
if it was in the power of the Congested Districts Board 
to solve the problem which you say that they have 
not solved? — It is in their power to emigrate. They 
have it by statute. 

23207. You mean it is a reproach to the Congested 
Districts Board that they have not emigrated ? — Yes, 
that they have not done more in that district. I 
know that something has been done in schools. The 
condition of Gorumna, Lettermullen, and Lettermore 
is fearful in my opinion from its poverty, and I 
think a good deal might be done to aid both the fishing 
industry there, and also the turf industry. The 
southern part of these islands has been denuded of 
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907. turf. The turf bogs exist further back, and if they 
could be brought into connection with them by tram- 
ways such as they use in Germany, America and 
other places, the turf could be brought to the sea 
shore, and a good trade could and ought to be de- 
veloped on this coast across the Bay to Clare. 

23208. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Of course that 
postulates the possession of money? — Well, the Con- 
gested Districts Board have money for that class of 
work. 

23209. Well, that is the reason we are assembled 
here to-day — it is because they have not any money? 
— Well, they ought to have it. 

23210. If you put it that they ought to have it, T 
agree with you ? — They have done work in making a 
pier at Costello, but there is another one wanted, 
because there were more luggers lying at that pier 
when I was there than it could accommodate, for 
shipping turf, anyway they badly wanted more ac- 
commodation. A great deal of improvement has 
been made on those three islands by the construction 
of a causeway that connects with the mainland. I 
think that was brought about when Mr. Balfour was 
Chief Secretary. That has been of great assistance. 

23211. Chairman. — I think you told Sir John 
Colomb that you were in favour of some arrangement 
by which areas outside the scheduled districts should 
be included in the operations of the Board? — Yo3. 

23212. And you thought that the unit of an 
electoral districts was somewhat too large, and that 
even a townland would sometimes be too large? — 
Yes. 

23213. And that you would' be inclined to leave it 
to some authority to decide, without restricting them 
to any particular unit ? — Yes. 

23214. Don’t you think that they would, of course, 
have to have some definition? — I suppose so, either in 
their own mind, or by regulation or rule. 

23215. Otherwise they would be besieged by indi- 
viduals all over Ireland. Every individual would want 
to be scheduled as in a congested district? — Yes. 

23216. So that I should have thought it might be 
just as well to make some definition without leaving it 
absolute? — I think so. If it could be framed, it would 
be very desirable. 

23217. And if that definition lay between the town- 
land and the electoral district, I conclude you would 
rather lean towards the side of the townland ? — Yes. 

23218. Would you suggest that this authority should 
have the power of excluding as well as including? — 
Yes. There was a power under the original Act, but 
it lasted for only one year. 

23219. You would like to have power to exclude 
after the work has been done?— Yes, and any dis- 
tricts that are in the schedule, where it is not 
considered necessary to keep them in. I know dis- 
tricts in my own county that have no call to be in the 
schedule, when there are these districts requiring more 
urgent attention. 

23220. With regard to your opinion about these 
migratory labourers being idle during the time they 
are m Ireland, they are, I suppose, very small pro- 
prietors or holders ? — Yes. 

23221. Or else the relatives of small proprietors? — 
Yes. 

33222. Then the agriculture that has to be done 
on these little holdings is extremely limited ?— Yes. 

23223. What would be the area under potatoes and 
so on ? — It depends on the part of Ireland. 

23224. Take a little holding down in Mayo, say on 
Achill, which sends out large numbers of migratory 
labourers ? — It might not amount to more than a few 
lazy beds of potatoes. 

23225. And I suppose a little oats or barley?— 
Very little m the migratory districts in Mayo. 

23226. Do you not generally see a little barley or 
oats . Very little on the maritime border, but in 
Ulster you will see a good deal. 

23227. You say these people work for nine months. 

What are the three months that they are at home? 

Well, they are at home for three of the winter months, 
boon now they will be going outo-next month. 

23228. The three months they axe there are Novem- 
ber, December, and January?— I think it varies in dif- 
ferent districts. Sometimes they do not go out until 
harvest time, and some do not go out for more than 
three or four months in the whole year. Others go 
lor the whole nine months. 

23229. Speaking generally, the winter months are 
the months they would be at home ? — Yes. 


23229a. Notvember, December, January, February, 
and March? — Yes. 

23230. Even if they were hard-working people what 
could they do in the winter on the holding ? — These are 
the months for draining the land. 

23231. Is draining always necessary every year on 
one of those holdings ? — Most of those holdings in the 
district we are speaking of require draining. They are 
absolutely waterlogged. 

23232. Is there anything else that they could do? — 
Draining would be the first essential to a crop on the 
land. After that, of course, the winter work of an 
ordinary farm consists in the repairing of fences and 
in keeping everything right. 

23233. Those fences are stone walls ? — In parts they 
are. There are sod fences in other parts. 

23234. Do you not think the fact that they do not 
do very much work during the winter months is due to 
the conditions of their industry much more than to a 
disinclination to do work? — I do. not, because I have 
spoken to the men at a place called Dohooma, which is 
said to be very congested. I spoke to a man there 
about draining land, and pointed out that the land 
was waterlogged, and he made excuses and said a neigh- 
bour would not let him drain through his land and 
that kind of thing. The Congested Districts Board 
• have given a little assistance to outdoor work there, 
and they have done something in regard to fencing 
in that district, which has had a good effect, but no- 
thing has been done in regard to drainage, which is the 
essential work which ought to be carried on in the 
country. 

23235. Drainage and the repair of fences they could 
do in the winter months. Anything else ?— In that 
district they could have fishing. 

23236. That, of course, is outside their own holding. 
I was talking about their own holding? — Yes. 

23237. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You said that the 
man you inquired of told you they did not drain be- 
cause the neighbours would not allow them, but a 
little earlier you told us they said that after nine 
months they thought they might fairly have three 
months’ holiday? — Yes. It was not the same indi- 

vidual who told me that. It was told me by another 
of the migratory labourers. There can be no question 
about them not being good workers, and in order to 
give this Commission every information the 
Executive Committee of the Irish Landowners’ 
Convention circulated certain questions and asked 
for replies. The questions were— (1) If new 
holdings are given to tenants how are they 
likely to use them? What tillage crops could be 
grown? What profits made thereon? How could the 
produce be disposed of? (2) If any industry has been 
started in your neighbourhood has such industry pros- 
pered, and has it improved the condition of the people? 
The replies which have been so far received include one 
from a resident landed proprietor in the County Gal- 
way:— 1 “ They would till as small a portion as pos- 
sible, merely sufficient for their own requirements. 
There would be very little, if any, produce to be dis- 
posed of except the cattle and sheep the farm could 
carry.” Another reply was “ There is absolutely nol 
industry of any kind started or in being in this neigh- 
bourhood. Even the cottage industries of years gone 
by are dead. The people have become very lazy. They 
have been steadily turning their land into pasture be- 
cause it is easier to raise and dispose of sheep and 
cattle than to raise oats. An enormous amount of 
land is wasted, and the tilling is of the worst. The 
dung pit is neglected, and they rely far too much on 
artificial manures. The whole business of the country 
is a gigantic system of credit ; the gombeen-man is 
dead, but the shopkeeper lives and so do the banks.” 
23238. Chairman. — That has got nothing to do with 
the point. This contemplates a state of things where 
a man lives on his holding all the year round ? — It 
shows the laziness of the people. 

23239. Chairman. — I do not think it does. The 
thing is perfectly different, because even taking it that 
the man was taking a holiday, as you have told us in 
the one case, that does not prove the general laziness 
all the year round. Even you have only gone so far 
as to say that he is lazy for three months of the year. 
The two things are quite distinct. 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— You quoted that as estab- 
lishing the general idleness and laziness of the 
people?— I do not want to rub it in, but it is so. 
Great evil has arisen from cowardice in refusing to 
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23240. Would you characterise the people in the 
West of Ireland as lazy people? — Absolutely. I was 

-amazed to see the condition of agricultural knowledge 
in the West. I mean the state of the country and the 
state of the farms. 

23241. Whether the men to the best of their ability 
worked on their land ? — This present agricultural 
•condition is the result of the neglect of their farms. 

23242. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You are speak- 
ing only of that very western part, and the condition 
of Connemara, and not of the Dillon property. In 
that district they are an industrious people? — I have 
been there, but that is a much better class of land. 

23243. When you speak of that indisposition to 
work you limit your observations very largely to the 
district where through circumstances a listless condi- 
tion has been imposed upon the people ? — It is aggra- 
vated there, but I am afraid it is a natural character- 
istic. 

23244. From your observation on the Dillon estate 
would you gather that the people there displayed 
more energy than you observed in Ulster?— I would 
not. The energy exhibited in Ulster seems to me to 
be more than in any other part of Ireland. 

23245. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Land is better in 
Ulster? — I say the industry of the people is more 
marked, and I refer to the industry of the people in 
the poorer parts of Donegal, for instance. 

23245. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The realaon I 
asked about- the Dillon estate was this. In that dis- 
trict it would seem that during the winter the men 
who migrate for agricultural labour work vigorously, 
particularly now that there is a greater induce- 
ment to work ? — I -am glad to hear it. I have no ex- 
perience of that I saw in passing through the Dillon 
■district better farming than partis of North Mayo and 
West Mayo. 

23247. Chairman. — You characterise these people as 
lazy people generally. I suppose you would agree that 
upon those holdings which have been reclaimed from 
the bog there is always a tendency to revert to bog 
unless considerable labour is done on them ? — There is 
that tendency. 

23248. Do you not think the fact that the West of 
Ireland people are able to do so well with that class of 
holding and to prevent it from turning .into hog is it- 
self strong evidence that they are not lazy? — No, be- 
cause the land I refer to in Mayo was bog origin- 
allv. but they cut it so low that they have left no 
bog. The land broken in from mountain land, and 
which has become agricultural land, in Donegal is 
much better cultivated by the people there than simi- 
lar land in Mayo. 

23249. Some of these holdings are actually carved 
■ out of the bog, are they not ? — Do you mean on 
originally heather land? 

23250. Yes. Heather land that is not reclaimed ? — 
It is dug and soil put upon it, and a potato crop is 
taken off. 

23251. Can you grow potatoes in it? — Indeed you 
can with lime. 

23252. In the actual peat itself ? — Yes, treated with 
lime. 

23253. When it gets into a condition that it will 
grow grabs it has to be continually watched or the 
peat will come through again?— Yes. It has to be 
cultivated or heather will spring up, and very often, 
as you will see, lots of farms are going back to nature. 

23254. That is where the land has been neglected, 
but lots of farms are not going back to nature, and a 
man is able to cultivate his holding against the ad- 
verse condition of the bog?—' Yes, but he might im- 
prove it a great deal more with more labour and more 
knowledge. 

23255. You told Mr. Bryce, in speaking of indus- 
trial and technical instruction:, that you included in- 
struction in fisheries and in agriculture. Supposing for 
a moment you divided industrial and technical in- 
struction into its three natural heads, and von put 
agriculture and fisheries and industrial education 
separate. Will you tell me of any case you can recol- 
lect, except the lace and crochet, where industrial 
technical instruction in congested districts has led to 
the formation of home industries? — Of course there 
are carpet factories. 

23256. There was no instruction in carpet making 
before the carpet factories arrived. The carpet fac- 
tories are not the outcome of the technical instruc- 
tion? — No. I do not know about the woollen factory 
•at Foxford. That, I think, is a native product, and 


is doing very well, and gives employment to a number 
of hands. 

23257. Do you suggest the Foxford factory is the 
result of technical instruction? — I am not aware. 

23258. It is run by the nuns with assistance from 
the Congested Districts Board, and employs local 
labour. In that sense it is local, of course, but I do 
not think there had been any previous instruction. 
The people in the locality were not educated up to a 
point when the industry suddenly blossomed into ex- 
istence? — No. I do not think that has ever been the 

23259. You say “ Where industrial education of a 
practical kind is given.” I understand what you 
mean is that where industrial education of a practical 
kind is given it has such an immediate effect upon the 
industrial habits of the people that an industry sud- 
denly springs up ? — What I meant to convey was that 
where industrial instruction was given it resulted in 
wages being earned, and that would be a relief to the 
families struggling for an existence. 

23260. Where an industry is started which pays 
wages? — Yes. Take my own district. The shirt fac- 
tories of Derry work all through Donegal. Large 
sums are earned by the girls working in their own 
homes for the shirt fadtories. In my own case, in my 
gate lodge there is a very respectable man living there, 
and his daughters are working at what is called sprig- 
ging, doing corners on handkerchiefs of a cheap class. 
These girls earn very fair wages. All these things are 
very useful in the country, and the more industrial 
instruction of that kind the more, I think, will be the 
alleviation of the existing condition of strain. That 
was what I wished to convey. 

23261. Do you not think there is a great deal in 
the argument, I do not say it is a sound one, that the 
result of industrial education in these districts will 
lie much more likely to lead them to go and seek em- 
ployment where it already exists, fitted as they will be 
for that employment, than that it would lead to the 
creation of industries in the locality itself ? — These 
industries are generally among the females. I do not 
think they have that desire to get away from the 
home, but even if they did I would not say it would 
be an unmixed evil, because the emigrants from Ire- 
land sent back £17,000,000 in a period of twenty 
years, which helped those at home to live and keep 
large families. 

23262. I do not mean to say for one moment you 
ought not to give technical instruction. You are 
bound to educate the people as well as you can, but I 
am only doubting whether the result of that technical 
instruction will have the effect you seem to contem- 
plate, namely, the promotion of industrial life in the 
poorer areas? — But even if it relieved people in the 
districts of the support of certain members of the 
family not previously able to shift for themselves, that 
in itself would be a relief. 

23263. Sir John Colmb. — Do you wish to modify 
your phrase that the Irish people are a “lazy” 
people? Would you rather say they are lethargic? — 
No. I do not say I would. 

23264. I understood you to apply the phrase to 
Ulster ? — They are less so there. I think climate has 
something to do with it. 

23265. Do the women cook better in Ulster. Are 
the men better fed, do you think? — I could hardly 
say. 

23266. You have not formed any opinion of your 
own as to the effect of climate and feeding ? — 
Well, I have my own opinion. I think we find in all 
the northern climates that there is a strength of 
character and stiffness of backbone you do not find 
existing in the south. That even applies in a certain 
extent to such a small country as Ireland. In Ire- 
land the working class do not know how to utilise 
what is utilised in England, and it is a great pity 
they do not receive instruction in that direction. 
There are plenty of parts of animals which are simply 
thrown away or given away in Ireland that cost four- 
pence or fivepence a pound in England. Tripe is 
never used in Ireland. In our village there is a 
permanent staff of artillery. The wives of those men 
know the value of the tripe and other parts, but the 
Irish people do not understand it. That is only one 
instance. There are numbers of others. 

23267. Have you never noticed that those generally 
indolent will in an emergency or in anything new 
display an extraordinary energy? — Yes. 

23268. But it does not last? — No. 
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23269. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I am not going 
to discuss questions as to racial characteristics, be- 
cause each person has his answer to that according to 
his political predilections. I want to ask you a ques- 
tion as to drainage. You say the Irish peasant in the 
West of Ireland — the labourers who return from Eng- 
land — do not drain their farms. Is it possible to 
drain a farm unless there be a main drainage, to 
which the smaller drains lead? — In many cases they 
cannot make a main drain very easily. 

23270. Is it possible to drain a small farm unless 
you have a main drain into which the small holdings 
can be drained? — It is almost impossible to answer 
that question without misleading. There are cases 
in which I can conceive it would be quite possible 
and many cases where it would be impossible. 

23271. You must have an outfall? — Yes, and lower 
level of the drain. 

23272. Where a natural outfall does not exist you 
have to create an artificial one? — Yes. 

23273. And it is sometimes extremely difficult even 
for a landlord who is supposed to have the control 
over a large number of farms to create a main drain ? 
— Yes. 

23274. In view of the process of the transference 
of land from landlord to tenant, is it not extremely 
difficult to get those tenants to agree to the construc- 
tion of a main drain ? — Very. 

23275. So that the tenant who comes back after 
migration lias to depend upon the goodwill of a 
number of people to enable him to drain his farm? — 
Very often. 

23276. They may not be quite willing for the con- 
struction of a main drain? — Yes. 

23277. And it very often happens a main drain is 
not constructed at all? — Yes. 

23278. Where it is not constructed drainage of the 
farm is impossible? — Yes. 

23279. That is an explanation of how drainage is 
not always practicable for a tenant who comes back 
from England. Knowing, as you do, what the land 
has hitherto been regarding drainage, do you think it 
is desirable that the law should be altered and that 
the construction of main drains should be taken out 
of the hands of the local landlord Boards which used 
to be formed and placed in the hands of some public 
Department? — Yes, if it was a proper public De- 
partment adapted for that kind of thing it would be 
very useful. 

23280. Would you have that public Department 
general for Ireland or local? — You are asking me 
about a question I have not considered. 

23281. I do not wish to press you upon it, but I 
would ask you to consider it later, because it is an 
important matter?— With pleasure. I think it is a 
very important matter.* 

23282. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You stated in 
one of the paragraphs that a good deal has been 
done by technical instruction, and the Chairman 
questioned you as to Foxford. Is it not really through 
industrial or technical education that Foxford has 
been made possible ?— So I understand. 

23283. Perhaps you are aware that the action of 
the Board in regard to Foxford took the form of a 
capitation grant to the girls for three years. That was 
the form of the grant? — Yes. 

23284. Would that not seem to lead to the con- 
clusion that in the poor areas it is possible through 
technical and industrial instruction to start in- 
dustries that will give remunerative employment ? — 
I think so. 


23285. Chairman. — The next paragraph says : — 
These facts are instructive. Sir Horace Plunkett ad 
vocated emigration to Canada after a full considers, 
tion of the subject, and an intimate knowledge o 
both countries. Numerous grants of money have beei 
voted by Parliament under Tramway and other Act 
(£200,000 under the Tramways Act, 1883) for thi 
purpose, but it remains a dead letter. If suitabt 
authorities organised colonising, such as took plao 
after the Famine time, and sent a shipload o: 
peasants in charge of one of their clergymen, to farm 
and lands previously provided for them in Canada 
it is the only solution for certain relatively smal 
areas of great poverty. I am informed that abou 
Melbourne to this day Irish emigrants are grateful t« 
the British Empire for having sent them out at tin 
time of the Famine. Emigration is the metlux 
adopted oftentimes by the families of the better class 
and proves most successful ; why should those ij 


want be prevented adopting it also? Certain dis- 
tricts get on fairly well except for the recurring dan- 
ger of potato failure. This could be much mitigated 
by a liberal supply of new seed, to be exchanged for 
an equal quantity of their own growing. You say 
that Sir Horace Plunkett advocated emigration after 
full consideration of the subject. I do not think that 
was quite the case. Sir Horace Plunkett was asked 
when the Board was created to report on the possi- 
bilities in Canada, where he happened to be going 
on private business, and he signed a report which is 
embodied in the first Report of the Congested Districts 
Board, showing the opportunities which existed in 
Canada for emigration, but I do not think it is fair 
to say Sir Horace Plunkett advocated emigration ? — 
I did not mean to put it further than that report. It 
is the report I refer to. 

23286. As regards your remarks concerning the 
Tramways Acts and the Act of 1882, that “ it re- 
mains a dead letter,” you are aware that the clause 
was repealed in the Act of 1891?— Yes, and the 
money transferred. 

23287. But two-thirds of the money was already 
spent? — I was not aware so much of it had been 
spent. 

23288. The sum, I think, was divided in this way. 
As far as I remember, of the £200,000 £150,000 was 
for the purposes of emigration and £50,000 for the 
purposes of migration. Of the £150,000 about 
£130,000 had been expended, but nothing had been 
expended towards -migration, so that there was very- 
little to transfer. I do not know if it was 
transferred, but there is not much dead letter 
about that. Over £130,000 out of £150,000 was ex- 
pended before the clauses were repealed in 1891? — 
I thought a larger sum was available than what you. 
mention. 

23289. Sir J ohn Colomb. — I do not exactly under- 
stand your recommendation about a liberal supply of 
new seed to be exchanged for an equal quantity of 
their own growing. Why do you say exchanged, in- 
stead of bought or supplied? — Merely for the reason 
■ that I do not think that they could afford to pay for it 
in the districts I refer to, and if you give a free grant 
it is never valued so much as if they were made to 
give something in exchange for the new seed. It 
would have a better moral effect, I think. It would 
I think, be better than making a free dole if you 
made them give what value they could for it. 

23290. As regards settlement on land in the Colo- 
nies, is it within your knowledge that in Australia, 
Canada, and elsewhere, Irish people who emigrate do- 
not as a rule go on the land ? — I believe that is true. 

23291. It is peculiar that whereas the Germans and 
Scandinavians push on to the country, the Irishman 
sticks to the towns and will not go on the land ? — Yes. 

23292. Mr. Bryce. — With regard to your suggestion 
about sending out a shipload of peasants in charge of 
a clergyman to farms previously prepared in Canada, 
your suggestion applies to the poorest parts, such as the- 
southem part of Galway and Connemara. Would you 
not modify that statement now after your answer to 
the Chairman, when I think you said it would require 
several years of education before the people from these 
regions would be fit to cultivate the land profitably ? — 
I think I also added that I still thought they would do- 
better by emigrating than by migrating in Ireland. 

23293. How do you think they would get on for the 
first two years ? — By labour. 

23294. On farms provided for them ? — Yes. 

23295. That would not be labour ?— Labour of some- 
sort. 

23296. That would bo cultivating lands of their own, 
whereas the labour you meant was labour in the ser- 
vice of existing farmers? — I have not gone into any 
regular programme for it. I merely throw out the- 
suggestion as one worthy of consideration by experts, 
who would be better judges than I of any schemes. 

23297. Chairman. — You go on to deal with mi- 
grants to inland districts ?— Yes. As regards migrants 
to inland districts, it is a fallacy to! suppose that level- 
ling up to a £10 valuation will remove distress, unless 
men are first trained to industrious habits and know- 
ledge of modem farming methods. The want of ordi- 
nary agricultural knowledge seen through the congested 
areas is very marked. Improvement in this direction 
must be necessarily slow. 

23298. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Before you pass 
on I should like to know how you propose to give them 
this knowledge which is to fit them for the cultivation! 


* See p. 289. 
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tl ; e i f 1 ° holdings— Iioiw are they to get it?— I should 
think that different methods might he adopted. That 
13 oxonr? P Tf more ^ or the Commission to say. 

23299. Would you give an indication, for instance, 
ot one scheme that is in your mind?— I think that both 
the Agricultural Department and the Congested Dis- 
tncts Board are doing good work in that direction 
tt that was continued and extended and improved in 
some particuiars I think it would be very useful. 
Tvdt ■ a i, 6s ’ 1 understand what the Congested 

Districts Board have done while dealing with apicul- 
ture was to help the people in possession of this land 
with good seed and better appliances and so forth. 
J. hat is to say , they were in possession of the land be- 
fore these educative processes could take effect. Would 
you keep a person upon a five-acre holding— that is to 
say, an uneconomic holding from which he could not 
■upport his family, until he had satisfied yon that he 
■was efficient for die purposes of a larger holding?— I 
would certainly hit, to see him improved a littl? any 
Tvay before I put him in a larger holding. 

23301. Do you not think that the educative process 
effect if you put him into a 
to 0 er holding?— No, because a larger holding would 
less WONT 63 * 61 faCllltl6S for driving more profit with 

T./SS Tha L is to s 3 y ’ the men who cultivate five-acre 
S s wculdcontmue to cultivate five acres after 
getting the fifteen-acre holdings, and let the re- 
mainder of the fifteen acres remain in grass?-— You 
■ahready? minS ^ ^ ^ cultivatin S five acres 
23303. Assume that for the sake of argument ?— Then 
case they would continue to cultivate that 
— P ™ bab1 ^ a " d let the remainder go into grass. 

■ They woukl not cultivate more than they are 

m 0 ^l® c lia b't of doing?— They would not. 

getTlarep •? rt T that th ^ would 

dSt T 7 do tl f 3k is -5 easona ble that they would 
ooubt it f I do. I am quite sure they would. Mr 
Fmucane refers to the condition of agriculture in Bel- 
^e results may be otoadni 
and Belgium is often by others held up as 
a model of what Ireland might be. But there is an- 
other side to the picture. Only one-fourth of the in- 
Jwh^ ,° , Be g ^f are agriculturists, and this one- 
U ^ mC U eS a11 female . fa ' r m servants over 12 years 

U K,e!t T outl Tfl 1 Pr0p0 f i0n , ° f the i^abitants y iive 
naerground in the coal and iron mines with which 
Belgium abounds. The example of France agdft 
wnstantJy obtruded on the English public as suggest 
follnS ? ed + 1 , ent f ? r . the regeneration of Ireland. The 
M XMolLSi a distin S uish ed Frenchman, 

familia^with tfift ^SfAll •£-£ 

haw been translated originally appSyS 8 S 

°‘ B ?° sss^s 

proprietorship he say?- ‘nry tbe , sub i ect of Peasant 

-E 

to add" that the d su°lEE S vl ^tem, however, fail 

“““ f tla frith ti at fffi ? 

tho aWaT r*' 1 ths apprenticsship to property 1 

firm wi A rSL?e S "a“ 1“‘ ffi' 

to a system. . >» Ireland 

cultivated in the eld fasSon *2?* J?“* the “ a fc 
what the handioom ia t?„ a * modem agricuituro 
these phrianttomrito df. " T™"!!; “d do not 
to small holdAw„A„A r ;;°-i‘ t “‘ tl ? *”“»* 
PmetitoHy bar So p. A r 


and impartial observer further holds, that “ all that is 
required for the evolution of the result which the force 
of circumstances is working out is that nature should 
be allowed to take her course,” and that all that Go- 
vernment should aspire to' do is to assist nature by 
well-devised schemes of emigration. He concludes by 
saying : — “ Ireland — and this is the final conclusion at 
which I have arrived— suffers not only from her dis- 
orders, but also from her doctors.” In other words, 
Ireland has as much to fear from her political quacks as 
from her political disorders. These letters will repay 
careful perusal. If in this connection it be concluded 
that every man, woman, and child bom on Irish soil 
has a right to remain there, I am not concerned to dis- 
pute this, but what I do deny and protest against is 
the proposition that those who, in despite of natural 
and economic laws, persist in remaining where they 
affirm that they cannot live, have a right to set up a 
claim antagonistic to the interests of the rest of the 
community. 

23307. Chairman. — When you say that farms of 


_o-.Tr 1 OJ V ll “ MA r' ■ — vv nen you say that farms of 
£10 valuation will not lead to greater prosperity 
because of the lack of knowledge of farming methods, 
does it not strike you that perhaps some of the want 
of success that is to be found on these farms is due 
not so much to the inefficiency of the farmers as to 
the inherently bad condition of the land?— In this 
case I am rather acting on the assumption that the 
migrants were being sent on to better land than that 
which they originally occupied, and that even in such 
a case where the land was better it would be a fallacy 
to assume that levelling up to a £10 valuation will 
remove distress unless the men were first trained to 
the knowledge how to cultivate the land. 

23308. You say it is a fallacy to assume that the 
levelling up to a £10 holding would help unless the 
men were first trained in agricultural habits. Surelv 
your only reason for saying that is because you have 
seen, and know from your own experience, that the 
generally on poor holdings is bad?— Yes. 
23309. And you think that the mere addition of 
extra land would not necessarily mean that the farm- 
ing would be better? — Yes. 

23310. Are you quite sure in your own mind that 
tiie want of success to be found on these small hold- 
ings now is not really attributable to the unpro- 
ductiveness of the land rather than to the want of 
knowledge of the farmer?— I am quite sure, in many 
cases, because anyone conversant with farming him- 
self will know at a glance whether the land is cap- 
able of improvement, and I have seen many cases in 
the congested districts where the land could be con- 
labour improved at a vej T 6maU expenditure of 

2331.1. Have you ever known cases where it was 
absolutely impossible for a man to make a good 
oxl-io 4 1S ] loldln S In the congested areas? 

23312. Yes? — Yes, there are; certainly. 

23313. Because the land is so poor?— There are, 
certainly. ’ 

23314 When you give a man an addition to his 
iarm, do you think he will be able to make more 
money than he was making before?— I think he 
would very likely make more money, but he would 

farmed ** 3 P ° Sltl0n to farm as ifc ou S ht to be 

23315 He would not make the full amount possible 

T,.?f bat his position would be improved by the 
addition ? — It would be. J 

23316. Don’t you think when you give him that 
V 3S - made a W g Tore money 
then would arrive the time for the Agricultural De- 
partment or whatever authority was giving this in- 
C °T e him how to make the 

t AoTZne, “ Ia ” d >» W useful 

Si??!;™ 1 ”" get b “*> * he <*>«• questions that 

Sir Antony asked you. If you have it sooner, how 
2 Jf de I™, iuunediafe benefit from his instruc- 

tion ?-On the land he possesses which is capable of 
improvement, not m eveiy case; but this will be 
largely a question of the individual capacity of the 
man himself. Some of those small men I do not for 
a moment wish to deny would be greatly improved 
by being migrated on to better land. I am not against 
migration as a whole. There are others who if mi- 
grated without additional knowledge to what they 
ha ^o° W ,7 m cerfc ainly not till the land enough. 

23318. May we assume that you are generally in 
favour of migration so long as reasonable care is 
exercised to select the best men to move? — Yes That 
expresses my view. 
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Mar. 15 1907. 23319. And of course when you migrate a good man 

— L ' ’ you have got naturally to divide the land which he 
Mr. W. H. leaves among those who remain ? — Yes. 

Boyd 23320. How would you determine who the best man 

is? Would you take the man who has got the biggest 
holding, or would you take the man who, your expert 
told you, was the most intelligent farmer? — The most 
intelligent farmer I would think. 

23321. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Not the man 
with the biggest holding? — Not necessarily. 

23322. There would be a presumtion in favour of 
the man with the big holding? — If it is at all fairly 
tilled there would : not otherwise. 

23323. Chairman. — On that there is one question 
that I would like to ask you. Mr. Doran told us that 
in making his arrangements for migration he had 
been handicapped by the fact that the people whom 
he considered the best men, the men with the most 
agricultural knowledge and the most prosperous farms 
were disinclined to move. Those were the very men 
who felt that they had a stake in the locality, they 
felt they were getting on fairly well, and they were not 
willing to risk their own future by being moved into 
a new district. The result was that Ije had to recruit 
his migrants from, as he thought, the less suitable, 
the less prosperous members of the farming com- 
munity, and yet, although that was so, there is I 
believe hardly any, if any at all, instance of failure 
among the migrants, and we have been given a table 
which shows the most extraordinary change in the 
position of these people. Originally they were very 
small men, paying very small rents and farming very 
small holdings, and on being removed to other places 
they became tenants on a much bigger scale and 
made a very good thing out of their holdings. How 
do you reconcile that with your theory that the ordi- 
nary person is not suitable to move ? — Of course that 
table is prepared in explanation of a certain view : 
is it not ? 

23324. By Mr. Doran ? — He is the Inspector for the 
Congested Districts Board. It is his work. He is 
naturally interested in it, and he may take — I do not 
say he does — a couleur de rose view of matters. I am 
afraid as you go through the West and South of 
Ireland you may hear a great deal of evidence on the 
contrary side. 

23325. Mr. Doran, as I understand, is telling us 
facts. There is no question of opinion about it. He 
has had to remove a certain number of men. He has 
found that these men have been successful though 
they were not the men whom he would have chosen if 
he had the power. How do you reconcile that with 
your view that it is only the most carefully selected 
men who could succeed if migrated ? — It would largely 
depend on what Mr. Doran meant by successful. 
Some of Mr. Doran’s evidence in my opinion won’t 
hold water when you come to it. For that reason I 
would be very slow to adopt the table put in by him 
without thoroughly investigating or analysing it. 

23326. At any rate, you are not prepared to accept 
Mr. Doran’s table? — No, but all the paragraph goes 
the length of saying is that it would be a fallacy to 
assume that distress would be removed unless the men 
were of industrious habits and trained in agriculture. 
That is the extent to which I put it. I am not press- 
ing it to any extremes. I quite think that migration 
would be a desirable thing if we could get suitable 
men and proper land. 

23327. You say that M. de Molinari declares that 
the general rate of rents in Flanders is higher than 
in Ireland. Do you think that is a fair comparison ? 
— I give it for what it is worth. I don’t build on it 
any special argument. 

23328. Do you think one can take a country like 
Flanders and compare the condition of affairs fairly 
there with what exists in Ireland ?— We do constantly 
hear Belgium compared with it. 

23329. Is there any country that you know in which 
the conditions of joint ownership are the same as 
they are in Ireland?— No, but on the other hand I 
do not think there is any country in Europe where 
the conditions of the peasants are better than thev are 
in Ireland. 

233o0. My point is this. You compare the pay- 
ments made by the people in Flanders with the pay- 
ments made by the people in Ireland. Yon seem to 
me to ignore the fact that in Flanders the persons 
occupying the holdings are tenants pure and simple 
and are paying rent. In Ireland, owing to ten- 
ant right and other things, they are to a great extent 
eo-partners in the land ? — These letters were written 


in 1880. That was M. de Molinari’s opinion in 1880,.. 
before the fair rents were fixed. 

23331. Still even in 1880 the Ulster custom ex- 
isted ? — Yes. 

23332. And there was great difficulty even on the 
part of Irish landlords in raising rents? — I don’t 
think they wanted to raise rents except when the 
regular time for revision occurred. 

23333. There was not the same freedom with regard 
to rent in 1880 in Ireland as there was in England in 
1880? — No. The depressed times were beginning, 

then. 

23334. But the whole custom of the country was 
different. The communal spirit with regard to land 
was much greater in Ireland even then? — Yes. 

23335. There was the great fact of co-partnership? 
— Yes. 

23336. Does not that co-partnership account for the 
fact that the payments made would be greater than 
in a country where that does not exist and where- 
the landlord is the absolute possessor of the land? — 
I cannot quite say that it does. Perhaps I don’t 
quite grasp the point. I think it may be this. The 
Ulster tenant-right is a very peculiar thing. Prac- 
tically the Ulster tenant-right never made any diffe- 
rence with regard to rent. Holdings that had the 
Ulster tenant-right on them or had not the Ulster 
tenant-right would have been valued by the valuers 
according to the producing powers of the soil and 
the sub-soil wholly irrespective of what there is paid 
for in-put. 

23337. But where a man has got a certain right of 
occupation, do you suggest that there should be ex- 
actly the same standard of rent leviable against that 
man as where there is no right of occupation? — No. 

I am not suggesting that at all ; nor do I want to 
press that remark of M. de Molinari down beyond- 
1880 when he expressed it, but I give it as the ex- 
perience of an intelligent man who knows the subject 
with which he is dealing, and it was specially in refe- 
rence to small holders ; but I think his remark Was 
true at the time in 1880 in regard to rent, but I build 
nothing more upon that. 

23338. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — What relevancy 
has it to existing facts? — All these remarks about 
small purchasers apply to the present time. That 
reference about the rent was materially modified by 
the Act of 1881. 

23339. Chairman. — Of course the Act of 1870 was 
in force? — But the fair rent provisions came in in 
1881. 

23340. The Act of 1870 gave fixity of tenure? — 
Yes. 

23341. That Act, giving as it did fixity of tenure, 
recognised the right of the tenant to the soil? — Not 
legally. 

23342. It legalised the custom where it existed? — 
I will deal with it further on. It legalised 
the custom so far. Although there is a great deal 
of talk about dual ownership, the tenant does not 
own a spoonful of soil up to the present date. 

23343. He owns the goodwill ? — Yes. 

23344. Which very often is very valuable? — Yes. 

23345. If he owns the goodwill, which- he does not 
do in England, and, as I think, he does not do in 
Flanders, it must mean that in Ireland that the land- 
lord’s interest, and therefore the landlord’s rent, is 
less than it is in England and Flanders? — I do not 
deny that. Then I go on. The Junior Estates Com- 
missioners seem to be under several delusions in their 
anxiety to abolish the zones and cut down prices. 
They seem to think that a very small holding, what 
they call an “ uneconomic ” holding, i.e., a holding 
out of the produce of which a man having no other 
sources of livelihood could not support a family in 
comfort, is bad security for an advance. The tenants 
with from three to five acres of land (say 15 s. to 50s. 
valuation) are often very comfortably off ; they avail 
themselves of the demand for occasional labour in the 
district. Their income is less precarious than that of the 
twenty and thirty acre farmers. Half of it is received in 
cash for wages for labour, and only half is exposed 
to the vicissitudes of weather and risks of farming 
operations generally. No holdings are better security 
for advances than these. The instalments are likely 
to be regularly paid, and in case of default the value 
can be readily realised, as there are more competitors 
for such holdings when sold than for larger fanns, 
and they always realise comparatively high prices. 
The Estates Commissioners seem to be under the 
further delusion that the lower they can cut the price 
and the instalments the less the risk to the Treasury- 
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and the Irish guarantors. This is not so. Every 
landlord and agent of any experience knows that very 
low rents are not easier to collect than modeiate . 
rents. 

23346. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I might, per- 
haps, say, by way of correction, that your use of the 
word “junior” in “Junior Estates Commissions” 
is; as I suggest, a mistake. The three Estates Com- 
missioners are co-equal. They were appointed at the 
same time, and one is not senior or junior to any of 
the other two? — I was not aware of that. 

23347. I did not understand you to convey any im- 
putation at all, but I merely wish to correct a mis- 
take ? — "What I wished to convey was that Commis- 
sioners Finucane and Bailey seemed to be under several 
delusions, and . so on. I thought that Mr. Wrench, 
having been so long in the Land Commission, was the 
senior. 

23348. No. There is no seniority. Why do you 
say that the majority of the Estates Commissioners 
are anxious to abolish the zones : can you point to any 
declaration of theirs to that effect? — I gathered that 
from some of the evidence. 

23349. Can you point to any statement that they 
ever made, either in their official position, in their 
office, or to any report which they made which leads to 
that conclusion? — I might look it up subsequently, 
because it might detain you now. 

23350. By all means. I should be extremely sur- 
prised if you are able to find any such statement. 
You say the tenants of from three to five acres are 
often more comfortably off than those who hold twenty 
or thirty acres!, because they avail themselves of the 
demand for labour in the district to obtain employ- 
ment. What happens if there is no demand for labour- 
in the district ?- — It is only in the case in which there 
is a demand that I say they are better off. 

23351. That lar-gely reduces the extent of your ob- 
servation ? — It modifies it, of course. 

23352. You say energy and industry are not charac- 
teristic of the Irish peasantry, and the necessary in- 
centive to encourage these habits is what you call a 
fair rent or high annuities : that is to say, the higher 
the rent is the more the tenant’s industry is stimu- 
lated ? — Not that. 

23353. What dees it mean? — Within the limits of 
fair rent. 

23354. That is your statement. Within what you 
call fair limits the higher the rent the more the in- 
dustry of the tenant ? — Yes, within fair limits. 

23355. Fair limits is a relative term. It depends 
on the individual who is considering the question ? — 
It is just as they fix a fair rent. 

23356. Ultimately is it not an argument of the same 
kind as that leads to the slave drivers’ whip being the 
stimulus for the slave ? — I think not. Sui-ely a stimu- 
lus is an admissable thing. 

23357. Is it not of the same kind, only different in 
degree : if the rent be so high, that the man’s industry 
and capacity to work break down, is that not some- 
what analogous to the slave drivers’ whip ? — It would 
be, but that is outside my argument. 

23358. I push your ar-gument 'to that point? — You 
cannot. My argument, I say, is within certain limits. 
I take as the limit the fair rent als fixed by the Sub- 
Commission. 

23359. It is the old idea. The more you salt your 
land, as the expression was, the more you stimulate 
the 'industry of the tenant? — I would not at all agree 
in that view. 

23360. That was the argument that led to all the 
land legislation that took place? — I don’t think so. 
That was the excuse often put forward, and it would 
be in many cases an utterly false statement. 

23361. It was the excuse accepted by the legislature ? 
— You cannot argue from that, 

23362. If you say that all that the Legislature has 
done is wrong I won’t put any more questions? — I 
have not said that. All I say is that we cannot base 
the argument in which you and I are engaged on the 
results of the action of the Legislature. 

23363. I am content to leave it there ? — My position 
is this. Within certain limits I think a stimulus is 
absolutely necessary for the Irish tenant. In regard 
to rent fixing I would not desire to go beyond the fair 
rents that are now fixed by a competent court, and I 
think that that is quite necessary. The great want 
that in my mind occurs in Ireland is that there is not 
enough of individual character. There is not enough 
mental and moral qualities in the Irish tenant to 
enable him rightly to use the great intellectual powers 


with which he is endowed. I think that the Irish 
peasant is an extremely intelligent person and en- 
dowed with some of the higher qualities of intellect, 
which without due balance are apt sometimes to carry 
persons to extremes. They have very vivid imagina- 
tions ; they have a very great sense of high ideals ; 
they are very religious; and they are moral in every, 
thing unconnected, with land. I do not mean to say 
that in any offensive wav. I mean the temptation 
there perhaps accounts for them not having at all 
times the highest class of virtue. 

23364. Must there not be some reason connected with 
the land that excludes them from your high 
eulogium? — The love of country. 

23365. I do not know. There are two parties to the 
bargain?— I think in the national character there is 
a great deal of need for their industrial character 
being developed and a spur being given to industry 
which otherwise is apt to take a back seat. 

23366. Sir John Colomb. — Is this the position you 
take up, that the nearer the rent approaches to the 
real value of the holding the greater the incentive to 
industry ? — Yes. 

23367. Therefore, if the rent fixed by the Land Com- 
mission presumably represents the real fair value it 
may be that a great reduction on that rent in the 
form of an annuity may not prove the incentive 
that the possession of property is supposed to convey 
with regard to the encouragement of industry ? — Yes. 

I think that that is very accurately put. 

23368. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Therefore the 
Irish tenant works harder to pay his landlord than 
he Would to pay himself: he works harder to give 
money away to another person than he would to keep 
it himself? — I have heard it said they had to do so 
in old times. 

23369. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You say that the 
tenants with from three to five acres are often very 
comfortably off, as they avail themselves of the 
occasional demand for labour in their districts, and 
that no holdings are better security for advances 
than theirs. That is hardly consistent with the 
laziness that prevents a man from working his farm 
to make a little more money. Lazy or not it appears 
that he avails himself of the demand for labour in the 
district; in other words he works as a labourer? — 
Yes. 

23370. The result is that no holdings are better- 
security for advances than these. I only want to test 
this a!s it goes along, because the theory of the general 
laziness of the Irish is rather new to me, and I should 
like to ask whether you think that that is quite 
consistent with extreme laziness ?— It is, in this way. 
No general rule will apply to every case, and I don’t 
mean to say that everyone is lazy, but it is a natural 
characteristic. But what makes the holding greater 
security for an advance is that if the man fails in it. 
as very possibly he may, it will be easy to get the 
value of it from a number of men who are waiting to 
bid for it. 

23371. Must we except from the general description 
of lazy Irishmen, tenants of from three to five acres ? 
— Oh, far from it. No, only in certain cases where the 
tenants are hard working men. 

23372. Mr. Bryce. — Would you have said exactly 
the same thing before the passage of the Land Act 
of 1881, as to high rents being an incentive — I did 
not say high rents. I said fair rents. 

23373. Before 1881 there was not a fair rent? — Cer- 
tainly, and it was manifest throughout the country. 
At one time voting power was got by what are called 
half-crown freeholders in Ulstei-, men who paid no 
rent except half-a-crown a year, and their holdings 
were so neglected that going through the country you 
could know the holdings of the freeholders. They had 
their holdings for little or no rent, and they would 
not work, while men who held at fair rents and men 
who held at even what you would call high rents were 
industrious and thriving, and worked hard. I know 
instance after instance of that.' 

23374. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Were the low 
rented holdings smaller than the others? — They were 
very good, nothing like the sort that we are talking of 
in the congested districts. They were quite good hold- 
ings; but it is human nature very often not to do 
more than is necessary, and if you can earn money by 
letting cattle go on your land, and digging a little 
bit, and putting in potatoes, and then the rest of the 
time going to petty sessions, law courts, and things 
like that, some people like it better. That is the 
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■ fact. I do not say it is universal, but I think you 
will find it very hard for people who know Ireland not 
to admit the truth of it. 

23375. Mr. Bryce. — I don’t quite understand your 
answer to that question. As I understand you now 
you say you want the fixation of a fair rent, and you 
are satisfied that the rents now being fixed are suffi- 
cient inducement to the tenant to work ? — I think 
they ought to be. 

23376. Then I asked you in reference to the position 
before the passing of the Land Act of 1881, was not 
the thing in a different position when the rents were 
very much, higher? — Yes. 

23377. But at the same time this argument which 
you use is one that has been brought against reduc- 
tions of rent and against the passage of the Land 
Act ; this argument which you use has been always 
employed as a reason for refusing to alter the Land 
Laws ? — I am not talking of excessive rents. Of 
course, if the rent is raised beyond what is fair so as 
to be excessive and oppressive I can quite understand 
a man saying it is useless trying to work this thing, 
and chucking the whole thing up, but I don’t believe 
there, were many such cases. That is the only case iu 
which it can be applied prior to the Act for fixing 
fair rents. 

23378. Do you not think that an improvement has 
been effected by the Act of 1881 is shown by all the 
large savings to which you have referred ? — Those are 
not necessarily agricultural. 

23379. I understood you to say that it applies in 
country districts also. Does not that show that the 
policy of the Act of 1881 in reducing rents did con- 
duce to the prosperity of the people and therefore 
there is nothing to show, but rather the contrary, that 
if the purchase annuity was smaller even than the 
fair rents the prosperity of the country might not be 
6till further increased? — It might, but I think you 
would require to keep a fair incentive to work over 
many Irish tenants. 

23380. Sir John Colomb.— You spoke of the high 
moral qualities of the Irish people, but you made an 
exception in regard to dealings in land? — Yes. 

23381. Do you agree that the system as established 
in 1881 of Sub-Commission Courts has contributed 
largely to this moral laxity in relation to land? — I 
would hardly put it so far as that. 

23382. Do you agree with Mr. Finueane’s descrip- 
tion. o f the system of fixing fair rents where he says 
at the conclusion of his answer to Question 16165, that 
the system “leads to deterioration of the land, the 
discouragement of improvement, perjury in the Courts 
and demoralisation of the worst character.” I am 
quoting from his description of the working 
of the system of dual ownership and method 
of rent fixing? — I think there is sufficient 
truth at the . bottom of it to prevent me denying 
it in toto, but I think that is putting it rather 
strongly. Undoubtedly it leads to bad farming, and 
leads men in giving their evidence in a court to take 
a very one-sided and biassed view of the value of 
land, because I have heard men give evidence about 
the same land when, a fair rent was being fixed on it 
and when it was being taken for a railway, and the 
two things were hardly consistent. So that there is 
a certain amount of truth in the description quoted. 

23383. Do you not think, even taking a more modi- 
fied view of the evils of this system, that it must have 
a beneficial effect upon the occupiers of Ireland to be 
released from that system, and become owners them- 
selves ? — Certainly. 

23384. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Do you not think 
the benefit would equally accrue to the landlords ? Do 
you think the disadvantage is altogether on the side 
of the tenant? Won’t this great moral revolution 
also affect the landlords? — In selling their property? 

23385. No. There is an imputation which emerges 
from that statement against the tenants. Does not 
the same sort of imputation emerge as against the 
evidence given on the landlords’ side? — Never that I 
have heard. 

23386. Then you impute it altogether against the 
tenants ? I am afraid there has been a demoralisa- 
tion. 

23387. Then the landlords have been impeccable? — 

I would be very sorry to say that, but the evidence I 
have heard given in the Sub-Commission Court has 
certainly been much more strained on the side of the 
tenants’ advocates and interest than on the side of 
the landlords. 

23388. You would not be surprised if the converse 


of that statement were made by the tenants’ repre- 
sentative? — No, but I don’t know that he would be 
in as good a position to judge. 

23389. If he said he was in a better position to 
judge? — I would leave that to you to judge. 

Sir John Colomb. —Don’t understand me to sug- 
gest that the imputation was entirely on one side. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — I don’t think that that 
answer of Mr. Finucane’s to which you referred 
suggested that it was only on one side. 

Sir John Colomb. — I read the conclusion of the an- 
swer by Mr. Commissioner Finucane and asked Mr. 
Boyd would he agree with it and he said it was an 
extreme view. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That is all right. Wo - 
understand precisely now that both sides are con- 
cerned in this business. 

23390. Chairman. — I understand that view is that 
the present system leads to a great deal of strain- 
ing of what is accurate in cases that come up for - 
decision ? — Yes. 

23391. You say that a one-sided view is very often 
taken. We all know that when a one-sided view of 
the kind is adopted it very often leads to extreme 
talk on the other side? — Yes. 

23392. And I suppose you will agree that an un- 
fortunate condition of affairs of that kind may lead 
to considerable exaggeration by both parties to the 
suit? — It may, but I have a great deal of experience 
of the Land Court and I am sorry to say that what 
generally happens there is that the landlord’s case is 
allowed to go by the board. He does not very often 
defend, not that there is much opportunity for this 
on his part. 

23393. Does not the landlord defend his interests ?— 
No. In nine cases out of ten he does not. 

23394. Why not? — I think, perhaps, the costs have 
something to do with it, they are very heavy. 

23395. That shows rather that the landlord assumes 
in those cases that the exaggerated talk does not 
amount to very much in the mind of the Commis- 
sioners? — I think they just leave it to the Court. 
They found that giving evidence really has not had 
very much effect one way or another. We tried at 
first giving evidence in the cases. Things are so 
different in Ireland from England. 

23396. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I think you 
said that the high morality of the Irish tenants 
deserted them oil the question of rent ? — It would 
affect it certainly.. 

23397., Would you consider that the fact that im- 
provements in the past have been made the occasion 
of raising rents would account for that to some ex- 
tent ? — In those cases where it was unreasonably done 
I daresay that it might. 

23398. More than that; do you think might an 
idea that the ownership of the land had been acquired 
by confiscation in the past influence the tenant also ? 
—I think so ; though I don’t think that that would 
occur to the tenant if it were not put into his mind 
by agitators and others. 

23399. It may be that the agitator has some grounds 
for mentioning these things to the tenants ?— Yes. 

23400. I don’t want to ask more than that. What 
you say about the security of the small holdings is 
\ery interesting. Where the occupier has as well as 
his bit of land a chance of labour he is a good mark 
for his instalments ?— I think he is. 

23401. Would you consider also that the man who 
has a small bit of land out of which he cannot live 
and who gets an additional two or three acres of good 
land, and pursues the same industry on his enlarged 
holding as he did on the smaller holding, is a very 
good mark for his instalments? — Assuming what you 
have said, I think he would be. 

23402. In your own experience do these small men 
work very hard on their farms?— Some of them do. 

It is very much a question of individual character. 

23403. You would consider that the population in 
the Lagan district is fairly energetic from the agri- 
cultural point of view ? — Yes, but they are large far- 

23404. In regard to that I think .you would take 
it that the hired hands whom they employ from 
different parts of Donegal are also energetic 
labourers ? — Yes. 

23405. About those men who had frefeholds for 
small sums, would you look on them as typical or as 
sporadic instances? — I don’t know any place where 
that was done and they succeeded. They are scat- 
tered here and there through the country. They are 
not at all general now, but I think wherever they 
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'were low rented, they went to the bad. I 
can give an instance in your own county that I am 
sure you know of. I have in my mind two estates. 
I may mention the names of them. One is that of 
Colonel. Humphreys, of Glendoan, and the other is 
that' of Mr; Hewitson, of Gart'an. Both are in 
congested districts. On Colonel Humphrey’s estate 
they are 'prosperous. The rent is regularly paid by 
all. Among Mr. Hewitson’s tenants are many who 
have hot paid any rent for twenty years, and others 
who are very- much behind. You could not at all 
compare them either in industry, punctuality, or 
solvency with Colonel Humphrey’s tenants. 

23406. May I ask you with reference to the Humph- 
rey’s estate, in which there has been a satisfactory 
condition of things to my knowledge, whether the 
Humphreys have not been very good landlords and 
whether in bad years they have not taken special 
care to see that their tenants get seed ? — I think so. 

23407. You know that personally? — Yes, and that 
can be said also of a good many landlords in Donegal. 

23408. I have not wide experience, but I happen to 
know it in the case of the Humphreys ? — Yes. 

23409. Would not that account for the regularity 
of the payments to a great extent? — Yes, but Mr. 
Hewitson was very generous. 

23411. There cannot be the least doubt about it. 
Do you not think if an Irish property is to be managed 
at all by a. landlord that it stands to reason that 
whatever is to be exacted under the name of rent has 
to be taken from year to year? — Yes. 

23412. And an accumulation of arrears not allowed '( — 
Yes. 

23413. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Was the second 
estate fairly rented or rented very low? — They have 
never been into court, but they got abatements from 
the landlords on the old rents and did not pay them. 
What the Bishop says from another point of view is 
perfectly sound. Rent should be collected regularly 
and not allowed to accumulate. 

23414. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If arrears are 
allowed to accumulate on a property and you come to 
exact them would not that create an unsatisfactory 
condition of affairs? — Yes, but it is a strong con- 
firmation of what I say, for it shows that if the rents 
are not collected regularly the tenants will fall be- 
hind. 

23415. Does not another element come in where a 
rent is allowed to remain out, and after a certain 
number of years the man is asked to pay? — Is not 
that practically an impossible demand? Under the 
Act you can only take two years’ rent. If you take 
out an ejectment it can be settled by the payment 
of two years’ rent-. 

23416. Mr. Kavanagh. — In the ease of migration 
from the congested districts, suppose you take half 
the population away, do you believe in the amalga- 
mation of two uneconomic holdings so as to put them 
in one?— Yes, I do. 

23417. Have you read a paper by the late O’ Conor 
Don on that very subject of the amalgamation of two 
and three-acre farms? — No, I have not had any op- 
portunity of seeing it. 

23418. He disapproved of it, but you believe in it ? 
— I had a very high opinion of his judgment and 
might modify my own if I read what he had to say 
on the subject. 

23419. If there were two farms, say, of two or three 
acres each under spade labour, would you say that it 
would make one man richer to give him the two than 
he was with the original farm? — I would think so, 
because it would give him a larger scope for grazing 
cattle. Cattle won’t thrive if they don’t get a certain 
area to travel over. 

23420. W ould that land stay in grass ? — I have 
seen very fine cattle grazed in Mayo and Galway in 
wild mountain herds. 

23421. I am very glad to hear your opinion, because 
I read this paper by the late O’ Conor Don entirely 
disapproving of the amalgamation of two uneconomic 
holdings. He says that it will make a man worse and 
not better? — I should not have agreed with him, but 
would like to have an opportunity of seeing what he 

23422. Sir Francis Mowatt. — He would have to get 
additional labour?— Not for farms of that size. ° 

23423. With seven or eight acres under spade 
labour? — He would not put most of it under spade 
labour. 

23424. I understood the question to be in reference 
to a farm that would be entirely under tillage? — 
He could not. 


23425. Mr. Kavanagh. — You say part of it would 
stay under grass. I was under the impression that 
that land would not, but you say that it will? — He 
would not break more than an acre. 

23426. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The question woull 
depend on whether he would have to get labour from 
outside ? — He could not get labour from outside for 
a farm of that size. 

23427. Is that the explanation of why it is sug- 
gested that the man would not be richer ? — He could 
not get labour from outside for such a very small 
farm. 

23428. Chairman. — You say in reference to thesj 
three and five acre farmers : — ‘ ‘ Their income is very 
often less precarious than that of the twenty and thirty 
acre farmers. Half of it is received in cash for wages 
for labour, and only half is exposed to the vicissitudes 
of weather and risks of farming operations generally. 
No holdings are better security for advances than 
these.” Will you tell me why you come to that con- 
clusion? — No holdings can be better security for 
advances than small holdings, because when a man 
fails there will be so many competitors for his hold- 
ing in the market that it will be very easy getting 
people to buy it. 

23429. Is not that a misconception of the very first 
principle of State advances of money for land pur- 
chase?- I should have thought, personally, that the 
whole idea of the advance upon the holding was based on 
the principle that the holding was security for the 
advance ? — Yes. 

23430. In your - case the holding is not the security 
at all; the holder is the security' — No; wliat I mean 
is this. In the first place I think that these small 
men are very often very well able to pay their way 
and will be punctual payers of their instalments. If 
by any chance a man does fail and the State was to 
take steps to put him out there will not be any diffi- 
culty in finding another man willing to go into that 
holding. The holding being the security for the ad- 
vance, another man will take it and " clear off the 
liability and go in and work it himself 

23431. But the fact still remains that the security 
is a personal and not a landed security. You say per- 
fectly truly that if one man comes to grief you may find 
lots of other handy stalwart fellows who might come in 
and be just as good security to the State. That is per- 
fectly true, but the fact still remains that in that 
case the State has advanced money, not upon the 
security of the holding, but upon the physical powers 
of the man who occupies the holding? — It certainly 
is on the holding that the State advances the money. 

23432. It does not in this case, because by your own 
premises one half of the man’s income 1 , and therefore 
presumably a large portion of his annuity is derived, 
not from the holding but from wages derived from 
labour. The holding is not furnishing his livelihood. 
He is deriving it from perfectly different sources? — I 
said that. 

23433. If he fails to get labour he cannot pay the 
State. Therefore the security to the State is bad in 
•that sense that it is an advance on a holding which 
is not sufficient security to return the annuity without 
extra sources of income? — Yes, but why should the 
State object when it is kept safe in tliat way ? 

23434. They are only safe by the fact that round 
about this place are a number of people who are 
physically strong. But if you had no demand for 
labour, or if there was physical degeneration among 
the people, the State would find itself with a holding 
upon which it had advanced a certain amount of 
money which could not repay the money advanced ?— 
Of course, that is one of the great problems of the 
Land Purchase Act. The best that can be done in 
that case is to secure the State as well as you can. In 
this case it seems to me that you have got a very good 
security. 

23435. Is not the obvious way to secure the State 
to ensure that when the State advances money for the 
purchase of a holding that holding should be in itself 
economically sound ? — If you can do that in justice. 

23436. The primary idea of a State advance for a 
holding is that the State should advance money for 
the purchase, of a holding which is itself sufficiently 
rich or profitable to return to the ordinary farmer 
a yearly sum which will enable him to pay the 
State? — Yes, but in doing so the State has recognised 
the difficulty, because it has admitted a loss on certain 
classes of holdings. The Estates Commissioners may 
make a loss of ten per cent, on certain classes of hold- 
ings. There is -another view in that connection that I 
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\ / ’ — L ' the British Govemment is to a large extent respon- 

Mr. W. H. sible for the condition of tilings that exists in Ireland 
Boyt.l j... . now, resulting in the inhabitants of parts of the 
country being driven to the seaboard, and in that way 
to uneconomical holdings. If there be any truth in 
that, which I am not going to contend against, but . if 
there be any truth in that I want to put 'before you 
that there is a correlative responsibility on the Govern- 
ment for having placed landlords in the position in 
which they find themselves. If congestion is due, as 
they say, largely to the action of the Govemment, 
they are now responsible not only .to the tenants to 
adopt some remedies that will benefit them, but they 
are responsible to the landlords who got possession of 
these estates, and who are now suffering from a condi- 
tion of things due to the action of the British Govem- 
ment. And if that is so it seems to me that there is a 
correlative responsibility on the Government, and if 
the Government desire to compensate the tenant for 
former acts of alleged injustice they should do it at 
their own expense, and not at the expense of land- 
lords, who also have grievances, though they are not 
able to voice them as loudly as the tenants. 

23437. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — When did this 
evil commence of which you complain? — What I say 
is tli at certain statements have been made, and you 
have had some in evidence before you as to the way 
in which tenants were hunted to Connaught, and that 
6ort of thing. 

23438. That is the reason you give? — Yes. That is 
now brought up against the Govemment as a reason 
why the uneconomic holdings in the West! should be 
treated by them on liberal terms, because the present 
condition is due to Govemment default in times past. 

23439. I don’t know that that was ever said. It 
was an explanation of why the holdings were uneco- 
nomic to say that people were sent to the West, but 
assuming that that is so, is not the fair price which 
the landlords are getting for their estates now the ade- 
quate compensation which you claim ? — I deny the 
fair or high price. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — We will come to that 
afterwards. 

23440. 'Sir Francis Mowatt. — 'Would that con- 
sideration apply to landlords who purchased their 
land long after the action of the Government, and 
who got the land at prices that were affected by the 
then condition of affairs. Suppose Cromwell drove 
the poor people on to the western fringe, and in the 
time of William the Fourth or George the Fourth a 
man bought the estate at the price which that action 
of Cromwell’s had led to, he would not have any 


claim to compensation ?— I don’t say that there is any 
claim, of course. 

23441. Any moral claim ? — I put it in this way, I 
think a man who bought, for instance, under the 
Landed Estates Court would have a still stronger 
claim, because they bought them under certain condi- 
tions recognised by the Government, and the Govern- 
ment have passed Acts of Parliament since then en- 
tirely upsetting these conditions. 

23442. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Don’t you think 
that if .they bought in the Incumbered Estates Court 
for from twelve to fourteen years’ purchase, as they 
often did, and are able now to sell at twenty-four or 
twenty-five years’ purchase,, they have not suffered ? — 
They often bought them on a very false rental. 

23443. And often raised their rental very much ? — I 
have known an estate bought at fourteen years’ pur- 
chase on double the rental that they found it possible 
to collect when they came in, with the result that they 
had to drop it to one-half. That was not common, 
but it was done in several cases. 

23444. Chairman. — Will you pass to the next 
paragraph ? — Without wishing to 6tate it too strongly, 

I may say that energy and industry are not charac- 
teristics, that it would occur to me to attribute gene- 
rally to the Irish peasantry. 

23445. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Would you also 
bracket landlords with that?— The best incentive to 
encourage these virtues is the necessity that arises to 
cultivate the land for the producing of profit to meet 
a fair rent. In time the “ Magic of Property ” may 
replace the spur of having to pay rent as an incite- 
ment to make the most of the land, but during the 
transition period no worse injury could be done to the 
interests of the whole agricultural community of Ire- 
land than by adopting a course by which resident 
landlords will be unduly impoverished, and prevented 
recovering gradually from the trials of the last twenty- 
seven years, with the help of the bonus, in order that 
the purchasing tenants may start as proprietors on 
exceptionally easy terms as regards annual payments. 

23446. Mr. Bryce.—' Which is the course you refer 
to ? — To cut down the purchase instalments" and the 
price of land unreasonably. 

23447. Sir John Colomb. — I suppose I may sum up 
correctly your view in this way— that if for reasons of 
State the State adopted a policy which interferes 
with or encourages the reduction of large and increase 
of small holdings, then any loss involved should fall 
upon the State, and not upon any particular class, 
be it either landlord or tenant classes or persons? — 
That is correct. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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FIFTY-FIRST PUBLIC SITTING. 

SATURDAY, 16th MARCH, 1907. 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK, A.M., 

At Winchester House, 21, St. James’s-square, London, S.W. 

.Present : — The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.v. 0 . (Chairman) ; The Right Hon. Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, g.C.S.i. ; The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, kc.m.g. ; The Right Hon. Sir 
Francis Mowatt, g.cyb. ; Most Rev. Dr, O’Donnell; John Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p. ; 
Walter Kavanagh, Esq , d.l. ; Conor O’Kelly, Esq„ m.p. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 
Mr. W. H. Boyd further examined. 


23451. Chairman. — Will you go on with your 
^memorandum where you left oft last night? — Yes. I 
was asked a question yesterday by Sir Antony MacDon- 
nell, who wished me to look it up in the meantime. 
J am in possession of the information now, and can 
deal with it any time you wish. Would you like me 
to do so now 

23452. Yes? — The question Sir Antony asked was 
what evidence there was that the Estates Commis- 
sioners desired to abolish the zones. I think that was 
the question. I have looked through the queries, and 
there are a number of queries on this, but I think if 
I read one or two it would suffice. The first is the 
evidence of Commissioner Bailey at query 16464. 
He is asked: — “Am I right in suggesting that 
there was a case of an estate in the Co. West- 
meath which the Land Commission refused to let go 
through at 17 years’ purchase, and which has since 
passed through your hands at a considerably increased 
figure, under the operation of the zones?” He says: — 
“ I do not know the name of the estate, but it is quite 
-possible. ” Then he is asked : — “ I only noticed the 
instance in oaie of the Dublin daily papers, but it is 
•quite possible that that might have happened ?” and he 
says, "Yes.” Then he is asked : — ■“ And if that is so 
don’t you think a case lias been made out for abolish- 
ing the zones altogether?” His answer is, “ That is a 
conclusion which might be drawn.” 

23453. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is that the 
-statement? — That is only one of them. 

23454. Let us deal with each' one ? — We could not da 
it. That is not my case. I made a certain statement 
in my evidence, and I wish to show you the facts upon 
which that statement is based. It is not based on one 
isolated case. 

23455. But if you quote an isolated case and that 
isolated case has no reference to and no bearing upon 
the point, are you justified in insisting upon it?— Cer- 
tainly, because it is part of the string in the argument. 

_ 23456. An argument is no stronger than its weakest 
link, and I take this as a link in the argument ? — No, 
this is the starting point. 

23457. But you cite this, do you not. as an argu- 
ment? — No, not as a complete argument in any sense. 

I cite this as the point from which I start in the 
•string of facts which produce the argument that has 
resulted in what I have put on the evidence. 

23458. Well, I do not wish to interrupt you, Mr. 
Boyd. You continue chi with your quotations, and 
then I will go back and take up each individual link of 
the argument, and if I show that each individual link 
•or any one link is weak your argument will suffer? — 
Well, I cannot help that. Then at 16477 he is asked — 
“ Do you not think that the only remedy for stopping 
these things is to have inspection in every case?” The 
answer is— “ Undoubtedly ; that would enable us to 
•examine into the details of every case.” I am not 
•going to give you every reference, but only the im- 
-portant ones. Then at 17271 there is this: — “As I 


gather from what occurs in this paragraph and from your 
final conclusions that there is danger to the security of 
the State from the possibility of the importation of 
foreign store cattle, do you think it safe to go on with 
the zone system without inspection on those poor pro- 
perties in the West of Ireland?” And the answer is — 
" Of course under the zone system we are under no 
responsibility at all as to the price we advance. The 
State has seen fit by the zone system to take on its 
own shoulders the responsibility for the advances made, 
and provides that those advances are to be made with- 
out inspection as to security. It is for the State to 
determine whether it is willing to continue to under- 
take that responsibility. We are relieved of responsi- 
bility, but it is another matter when you consider 

whether the State is justified ” And at that point 

the witness was interrupted. 

23459. Are you going to quote any further ?— Yes, 
but not on that question. I go now to question 17307, 
the final printed question in the evidence: — “There- 
fore you limit your contention to this, that it is de- 
sirable, although agreements are made under the zones, 
that you should have a power to set it all aside and fix 
your own values and' refuse to recognise the property 
as an estate?” The answer to that is :- — ■“ We are to a 
certain extent able to do it even under the law now, 
but I think it very important that it should be done 
mors widely, and that in cases comprised largely of 
holdings of that kind we should use the same power.” 
Mien he is asked: — “What you mean is to eliminate 
the consent of the landowner in the case of congested 
estates, and that you would) like to use these powers 
applied in congested districts ?” To which he replies, 
“Yes.’ Then he is asked: — “You do not claim the 
nght to set aside the zones throughout Ireland 1” and 
he replies, “ I prefer not to give you an opinion on 
that now.” Those are the facts upon which I based the 
statement that there was a desire on the part of the 
Estates Commissioners to abolish the zones. 

23460. That is all you quote from Mr. Commissioner 
Bailey’s evidence? — Yes. 

23461, Shall we deal with Mr. Bailey’s evidence be- 
fore you go on to Mr. Fimicane’s ?— Well, just what you 
wish. I think the best way would be to go on to Mr. 
Finucane’s. 

23462. I should prefer the other, if you please?— 
Very well. 

23463. Well, look at 16464 to 16466. The question 
is this: — “Am I right in suggesting that there was 
a case of an estate in the County Westmeath which 
the Land Commission refused to let go through at 17 
years’ purchase and which has since passed through 
your hands at a considerably increased figure under 
the operation of the zones.” The implication there 
is that the Land Commission having inspected that 
estate considered that it was not sufficient security for 
the advance of 17 years’ purchase, but that under the 
operation of the zones the Estates Commissioners were 
compelled to pass the sale at a considerably increased 
figure. The answer is— “ I do not know the name of 
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the estate, but it is quite possible.” That answer in 
itself is not an attack upon the zones? — No. 

23464. Let us get on. The next question is — “ I 
only noticed the instance in one of the Dublin daily 
papers, but it is quite possible that that .might liaye 
happened?” and the answer is, “Yes.” • Then he -is 
asked, “ And if that is so don’t you think a case has 
been made out for abolishing the zones altogether ?’ ’ 
and the answer is, “ That is a conclusion which might 
be drawn.” ? — Yes. 

23465. Is that a statement that Mr. Bailey drew, 
that conclusion ? — I do not say it is. 

23466. Then how can you base any argument on 
16466? — I beg your pardon. It is to show the atti- 
tude of mind of the man who makes the observation. 

. 23467. The attitude of mind of a gentleman who 
draw's' h& inference from the facts before him?— Ex- 
cept that a certain conclusion might be drawn from 
the facts. 

23468. .Which he did not draw ?— He did not an- 
nounce it. 

23469. How can you say that he attacked the zones ? 
— I do not say that he attacked the zones. 

23470. Well, I am content to leave it there. Let' 
us pass on to 17271?— Well, 16477 was the next I 
read, was not it, and rather an important one. • 

23471. There is an inquiry from Mr. Bryce — “Have 
you not really got information that that sort of thing 
has been done to a very large extent?” — but I don’t 
think you. read that?— No; the next one. 

23472. Yes. “Do you not think that the only 
remedy for stopping these things is to have inspection 
in every case?” And the answer is, “Undoubtedly: 
that would enable us to examine into the details of 
every case” ?— That is all. 

23473. Is that an attack on the zones ? — I did ndt 
say it is an attack on the zones. 

23474. If you admit that it is not an attack on the 
zones I have nothing at all to say ? — If you allow me 
to give the passage of my evidence which you ques- 
tioned yesterday, it was this 

23475. I will allow you to do that afterwards. 
Witness. — It is more considerate to the Commissioners 
who were not present here yesterday. 

23475a. You will have an opportunity after- 
wards, with the Chairman’s permission, of ex- 
plaining anything that you desire to explain, of 
course bearing immediately on this point ; but so far 
as the two points you have raised I have come to the 
conclusion myself — whatever other members of the 
Commission may have come to — that no attack on the 
zones lias been developed up to the present. Now go 
to 17271. I think that is the next one you took. The 
question is this — it is an inquiry by the Chairman : — 
“ As I gather from what occurs in this paragraph and 
from your final conclusions that there is danger to 
the security of the State from the possibility of the 
importation of foreign store cattle, do you think it 
safe to go on with the zone system without inspec- 
tion, on those, poor properties in the West of Ire- 
land?” There the question is restricted to congested 
estates, poor properties in the West of Ireland, clearly 
distinguished off from the rest of the country? — To 
which the zone system applies. 

23476. That is a point that I am coming to. The 
answer is, “Of course, under the zone system we are 
under no responsibility at all as to the price we ad- 
vance. The State lias seen fit by the zone system to 
take on its own shoulders the responsibility for the 
advances made, and provides that those advances are 
to be made without inspection as to security. It is 
for the State to determine whether it is willing to 
continue to undertake that responsibility. We are 
relieved of responsibility, but it is another matter 

when you consider whether the State is justified 

Is that an attack on the zones ? — There was no full stop 
.".tier “ justified.” He was interrupted in the middle 
of a sentence. 

23477. You could not prophesy what he was about 
to say ? — No, but I think I see the drift. 

23478. Other people may not be as clear? — Quite 

23479. But at all events you only assume it. Then 
there is the other one, 17307: — “Therefore you limit 
your contention to this— that it is desirable, 'although 
agreements are made under the zones, that you should 
have a power to set it all aside and fix your own 
values and refuse to recognise the property as an 
estate?” And the answer is — “We are to a certain 
extent able to do it, even under the law now, but I 
think it very important that it should be done more 


widely, and that in cases comprised largely of hold- 
ings of that kind we should use the same power.” 
Now, Mr. Boyd, may I call your attention to Section'. 
6? — Read the next question. 

..2348Q, “What yoi^jnean is to eliminate the con- 
sent of ’ the landowner in the case of congested estates - 
and that you would like to use these powers applied 
in 1 congested districts,” and his answer is, “Yes.” 
‘Tlien, “'You do' not claim the right to set aside the- 
zones throughout Ireland?”, and he replies, “I pre- 
fer not to give you a.n opinion on that now.” Now, 
may I call' your attention to Section 6 (4) of the 
Land Act. It runs thus: — “In the case of a con- 
gested estate as defined. by this section, if the Land 
Commission with the consent of the owner certify to 
the Lord Lieutenant that the purchase and resale of 
the estate are desirable in view of the wants and cir- 
cumstances of the tenants .thereon, then the Land 
Commission may purchase the estate for a price to be 
agreed upon, and in such, case the conditions in this 1 - 
section as to resale without prospect of loss -may be- 
relaxed to such extent as the Lord Lieutenant may 
determine.” If you followed the progress of the Land 
Purchase Act through the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords, you will remember, Mr. Boyd, that 
when the Bill was sent up from the House of Com- 
mons to the House of Lords these words as to the 
consent of the owner did not exist in that section. 
The intention of 1 he Commons was that congested 
estates should be excluded from the zones altogether, 
that the Estates Commissioners should -be entitled to ■ 
deal with and buy up congested estates for the best 
price they, could agree . upon with the landlord inde- 
pendently of the zone system altogether. That is at 
the basis of this part, of Mr. Bailey’s examination, 
and that is the explanation of his answer ,to the- 
President. 

Chairman. — I think you will see that that is quite 
clear in the further question, 17272, if you look at it 
presently. 

23481. Sir Antony MacDonnerl. — Yes, but I think 
I am quite correct in saying that when the Bill passed 
from the House of Commons to the House of Lords 
those words were not in the Bill at all. They were 1 
inserted in the Bill in the Lords and the great obstacles - 
which have up to the present time limited the 
operations of the Estates Commissioners to three or 
four congested estates bear upon these words, so that - 
their opposition to the zones in this part of that evi- 
dence is opposition in regard to congested estates,- Mr. 
Boyd, and not opposition in regard to the operation 
of the zones generally? — Oh, well, Sir Antony, if we- 
have that on your authority, that it is not an opposi- 
tion to the zones generally but merely directed to the 
removal of the zones in the case of congested estates 
it will be a relief to the minds of the landlords. It- 
will be a relief i.o the minds of the landlords and 
others who have taken a very different view. But will ' 
you allow me to point out this in regard to the argu- 
ment you have put forward as to Section 6, that it 
has never yet been determined by a competent legal 
tribunal whether the zone system applies to Sections 
6 and 7 as well as to Section 1. 

23482. I assume that it does? — You may assume it,, 
but I say it has never yet been determined. 

23483. The Estates Commissioners assume it? — It 
has never yet been decided. 

23484. Chairman.- — May I just read the para- 
graph which followed the one you quoted. You' 
stated that I interrupted the witness. Appar- 
ently I did. That is in 17271. At the end' 
of that comes an interruption, apparently, and 
I say, “ I am not talking about the Estates Com- 
missioners, but do you think it wise for the State to- 
continue to allow the Purchase Acts to be conducted" 
under the methods that they have been conducted un- 
der since the Act of 1903 as regards the zone system, 
arid as regards the absence of inspection in those 
cases?” Then he says. “We ourselves in the case of" 
estates in those western regions where the land is very, 
largely composed of very poor holdings that would be 
very easily affected by any sudden change in prices; 
have felt that it is a danger to call properties an estate- 
so as to bring them under the zone system , for when 
we define a property as an estate it comes automatic- 
ally within the zones, but there have been some cases 
where we have required the vendor to bring the estate 
under what is known as Section 6, that is to sell the 1 
estate directly to us, and in that way we offer a price 
for it- which is not dependent on the zones.” Does 
not that mean, Mr. Boyd, that Mr. Commis- 
sioner Bailey wished to convey to us there that in his; 
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•opinion with regard to those very poor estates it was 
not desirable that they should come under the zones? 
— So far. 

23485. And therefore so far as those poor estates 
were concerned he regarded the zone system as being 
a method by which estates passed to the tenant when 
they had not always really good security for the price 
paid for them ? — Yes. 

23486. And that they had been obliged to refuse to 
declare such property an estate so as to prevent it 
■coming under the operation of the zones in order to 
force the owner to adopt the procedure under Section 
> 6 and sell direct to the Estates Commissioners ? — Yes, 

• So far as possible to avoid using the zone system. 

23487. I think that is perfectly clear? — I think so. 

23488. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — And therefore 
my point was that this question and Mr. Bailey’s 
answer dealt with congested estates, and that it bad 
reference to Section 6 and not to the zone system, 
which did not come in, and was not under considera- 
tion in connection with sales under Section 6 at all ? — 
But the, final question referred to Ireland. 

23489. Well, that, after all, lie refuses to answer. 
He says: It is a very big question upon which I do 
not want to express an opinion. He prefers not to 
give any opinion on this point. Can you draw from 
that any clear and conclusive inference that there was 
any intention whatever to attack the zones — you can- 
not, and neither can you draw such an inference from 
his words taken in a cumulative way? — It has been 

• drawn universally. 

23490. I submit to you now on every principle that 
that was an incorrect inference ? — I don’t know, except 
in so far as you have authoritatively stated that the 
Estates Commissioners are not opposed to the zones in 
general. 

23491. Pardon me. You must not put words into my 
mouth, or say that I have stated authoritatively that 
the Estates Commissioners are not against the zones. 
I stated nothing of the sort. I asked you to point me 

• out any part either of any statement of the Estates 
Commissioners or any written document of theirs which 
is an attack on the zones. I challenged you to do 
that, and you have failed to do it, and now you change 
the question and you ask for a certificate from me relat- 
ing to the Estates Commissioners. They do not stand 
m need of any certificate from me. They stand on 
the basis of their own statements, which you have im- 
pugned, and you have failed to establish your im- 
putation ? — Certainly I know you explained what was 
meant by Section 6, and I certainly understood you 
to say that the Estates Commissioners did want to do 
away with the zones in cases falling within Section 6. 

23492. The zones do not apply to Section 6?— 
Kindly allow me to continue. That is what I under- 
stood you to say, that they would wish to do away 
with the zones in cases of congested estates, and that 

• originally it had not been covered by the words “ with 
the approval of the landlord ” in Section 6. I 
thought you further went on to say that the views of 
Mr. Commissioner Bailey, as expressed in the reply 
I read, were directed against the zones in congested 
districts arid not against the zones in general. That 
coming from you, as I stated, is an authoritative pro- 
nouncement. If you withdraw it, of course, that is 
another matter. 


23493-4. The question is perfectly clear. The 
operation of the zones applies only to cases in the first 
five sections of the Act. Section 6 relates to a bargain 
between the vendor and the Estates Commissioners ?— 
xhere has been no legal- decision upon that, and it 'is 
a point that has been questioned, not only by judges, 
but by counsel, and there is likely to be soon a le<ml 
■ decision on it. 


23495. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— No case has eve: 
been stated. If there was any doubt whatever as t 
the meaning of Section 6 any landlord could hav 
asked the Land Commission to state a case for 
Judicial Commissioner if it was desired. 

• CjIAI KfAN.— Is it any use continuing this discus 
sion ? Now, with regard to Mr. Finucane?— I do no 
want to delay the Commission any further. 

23 , 496 „ Sir Antoxy MacDonnell.— I beg your par 
?u U tt Then y °^ a11 hear it ' Mr - Finucane ai|ue 
tins way Without reading all his statements : 
may say he takes this line of argument. I have then 
a '. . T j’ . and can read them if you wish, but I thin] 
this is his line of argument, that it would be undesir 
able for a landlord to sell direct to tenants in case: 
"W ere it would remain as an estate with congestec 
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holdings. That could be done under the zones sys- Ma<‘. 1G 1907. 

tern. Mr. Finucane’s line of argument was this. He ’ - 

said it was undesirable that a landlord should be able Mr. W. H. 
to sell direct to tenants in the case of a congested Boyd, 
estate where it would be practically stereotyping the 
present state of things. That can be done irrespective 
of the Estates Commissioners under the zones system. 

Mr. Finucane recommended and put forward a scheme. 

I do not know how to describe it except as a gigantic 
compulsory benevolent experiment. He put that for- 
ward. 

23497. In his evidence ? — --Yes, and from his doing 
that and asking compulsion to do it I draw the con- 
clusion that Mr. Finucane aimed by it to do away 
with the zones system. 

23498. That was your inference? — That was my in- 
ference. 

23499. Is that the whole basis upon which you rest 
your charge? — Well, you must remember that I have 
read every word of the evidence from beginning to end, 
and it is based on the whole tenor of this Commis- 
sioner’s evidence, and also on facts that I will lay 
before you, before the evidence is over, of their action. 

23500. We will come to the facts. Am I now to 
understand, and is the Commission to understand, 
that you are unable to point to any definite specific 
statement such as you pointed to in the case of Mr. 

Bailey, whereby the Commission can form a conclusion 
that Mr. Finucane has also been on the campaign 
against the zones? — Now, any lawyer knows that the 
most conclusive evidence of all is a chain of circum- 
stances. 

23501. Would you be good enough to answer my 
question, whether you can point to any specific state- 
ment of Mr. Finucane from which the Commission can 
infer that he attacked the zones ? — I can point to that 
which is stronger. 

23502. Would you be good enough to answer the 
question, can you point to a specific statement in 
which he attacked the zones system? — He attacks it 
in all these. 

23503. Can you point to any specific statement? — I 
will read you all the queries and replies. Take 15606. 

I have no desire to keep the Commission. 

23504. But this is a very important matter. You 
make a certain statement and you must establish it? 

— I have given you the drift of it. 

23505. Sir John Colomb. — Give me the reference 
please? — 15606. I have given you the drift of his 
argument in 15606. I do not think I need trouble you 
with reading the whole of it, but the last few lines— 

“ Therefore, if you are going to improve those estates 
they must be sold either to the Congested Districts 
Board or the Estates Commissioners, and not by the 
landlord to the tenant direct.” 

23505a. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That is as the 
law at present stands ? — As the law at present stands. 

23505b. Chairman. — “ May I ask you whether, for 
the reasons you have just stated, you do not think it 
:s a great pity that many estates which have con- 
gested areas, and which probably wanted considerable 
improvement, should ever have been sold direct from 
the landlord to tenant ?— Yes, I do.” That answer 
conveys to me the impression that he desires to do 
away with the zones. 

23506. It conveyed to you that impression ?— Yes; 
because a landlord can sell direct to his tenants with- 
out his permission under the zones. He says that he 
should not be allowed to do that, and that he should 
only sell to the Estates Commissioners or to the Con- 
gested Districts Board. 

23507. But he was interested at that time) in the 
question of the improvement of the estate ?— That is 
not to the point. 

23508. You would not have estates in rundale sold ?• 

—That is another question. That seems to me to be 
more conclusive than anything I read from Commis- 
sioner Bailey. He says the land must be improved, 
and that cannot be done unless it is sold to the Estates 

o-^™ SS1 ? nel ' S or the Congested Districts Board. 

23509. Assuming that, was the landlord thereby 
precluded from asking from the Estates Commis- 
sioners as high a price as he could get ?— That is an- 
other question entirely. 

23510. The whole question is a question of price?" 

You take me on this and you cannot reply to that. 

23511. Then I take it that you cannot point me 
to any distinct or definite statement of Mr. Finu- 
cane ?— I- have pointed one out to you. 

23512. Can you point to a statement on which you 
base your inference ?— That is a distinct statement 
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Mar. 16,1907. that there is no getting out of, that the property 
— - must be sold either to the Congested Districts Board 

Mr. W.JH. or to the Land Commission. 

®oy4. 23513. I only find in that statement that where 

estates are in rundale, and where it is absolutely 
essential for the security of the taxpayer and the im- 
provement of the tenant the rundale estates should be 
striped and put into proper condition, and that the 
landlord who is unable to do that should sell to . the 
Estates Commissioners or to the Congested Districts 
Board, reserving his right to claim from them as 
high a price as he can get from the tenant under 
the zones. That is not an attack upon the zones ? — 
I am quite willing to leave it with the Commission. 

I think we may leave it there. 

23514. Chairman. — Perhaps you would now take 
up paragraphs 4, 5, and 6 in your memorandum? — 
Yes. The fourth is that the Congested District 
Board and the Parish Committees have been 
the ' most successful organizations hitherto em- 
ployed to bring hope, help and improvement to 
those in real need ; that their operations have, 
been hampered by want of funds, and restrictions im- 
posed by the Treasury and the Estates Commissioners 
and certain local doubts and difficulties. No. 5 — 
That the agricultural operations carried on by the 
Congested Districts Board and transferred to the 
Agricultural Department were better and more 
efficiently performed by the Congested Districts Board 
in congested districts than they have been since they 
were transferred to the Department. No. 6 — That in- 
dustrial and technical instruction in congested dis- 
tricts should, where possible, be carried out through 
the Congested Districts Board. The evidence by which 
I support these conclusions will be found at the top 
of page 10. The results of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board’s work and that of the Parish Com-, 
mittees are eloquent testimony to the efficiency of 
those organizations. Passing through the country 
affected one can see and hear of their success. It 
would be a crime to discontinue this work or hamper 
it in any way. It should be encouraged by the grant 
of greater facilities and more money. The reason of 
its success is not far to seek. The Congested Dis- 
tricts Board has secured the services of men who com- 
mand the confidence of the people, and so long as 
their work is manifestly successful, so long should 
they be given a free hand. To transfer the work to 
another Department would be unjust to the men who 
have devoted time and labour freely to attain the 
result observable. But besides this, as compared with 
the Agricultural Department, the principles they 
work on are dissimilar. The Congested Districts 
Board brings help to the door of the destitute. The 
motto of the Agricultural Department is: “ We help 
those who help themselves.” They require a rate in 
aid from the county before they will formulate a 
scheme in aid of that county, and when formulated 
it extends over the whole county on the same basis, 
to rich lowlands and congested areas alike. For 
example, in Donegal there is a district about Glen- 
ties that is a sheep-rearing district. The scheme 
suitable for the rich lowlands about Strabane is 
wholly unfitted for this Glenties district. Con- 
sequently from the inapplicability and inelasticity of 
the scheme the amounts voted are not used. One 
penny rate on the county raises £1,274. The De- 
partment gives the equivalent of a l^d. rate, that is 
£1,911 ; in all £3,185. In the year 1905-6 there re- 
mained unexpended £1,040. No single district ex- 
pended the amount of its rate plus the grant. This 
proves tlve schemes are not suitable. The lowlands 
are clogged by unions with the congested districts. 
The latter are starved by being tied to the former. 
The Congested Districts Board consults the local re- 
quirements. The Department makes rigid schemes 
based on sound principles if applied to districts in 
which the conditions are uniform. The raison d’etre 
of the Congested Districts Board is to bring up the 
lower standard of life in congested areas to the 
normal condition, and till this is universal their work 
should be carried on. Lectures and classes and ex- 
perimental plots are admirable means of instruction 
for well-educated and experienced farmers, but you 
might as profitably talk Greek to a Claddagh fisher- 
man as expect the doctrines and scientific nomen- 
clature of modern agriculture to convey anything to 
an inhabitant of Gorumna. At the same time I take 
exception to some of Mr. Doran’s evidence as evid- 
encing a want of sound economic basis ; and his views 
on compulsion applicable alike to owner, peasant-pro- 
prietor and migrant rather shake my faith in other 


parts of his evidence that appeared reasonable. 
Surely he knows Ireland and its people too well to- 
advocate coercion in its most vicious form. Shall I 
stop there or go on ? 

23515. That is as far as you need go. You have- 
got the Appendix to our Third Report ? — Yes. 

23516. Look at page 370 ?— Yes. 

23517. Look at Table G. You will see that the 
Department has spent £10,800 in seven counties where 1 
there is most congestion, as against £1,900 raised by, 
the rate ? — I merely referred to what happened in, 
my own county. 

23518. Then you were speaking of Donegal?— 
Merely of Donegal. 

23519. Because when you speak of the difference in 
the work and the difference in the manner in which 
the Congested Districts Board and the Department, 
work you say the Agricultural Department says : 

“ We help those who help themselves. We require a. 
rate-in-aid from the county before we formulate a. 
scheme in aid of the county concerned ” ? — And ex- 
pend it over the whole county on the same basis, onr 
the rich lowlands and congested areas alike. That is- 
absolutely correct. 

23520. But you see in these seven congested parts 
tliey spent £10,800 as against £1,900. Their ex- 
penditure has been far greater ? — Yes, my lord. They 
not only allot money to schemes to which I have re- 
ferred in evidence, but they expend money in other 
ways, in industrial and co-operative dairying and: 
ways of that kind that are not touched by the schemes 
that I have mentioned. I merely refer to the county 
schemes for the improvement of the breed of cattle 
and this kind of thing that come only through the 
County Councils. The other schemes will operate 
direct. 

23521. But then the cost of those schemes is not 
defrayed entirely out of the rates, is it?— No; .the 
rate contributed in our county is a penny in the- 
pound, and the Department’s contribution is equiva- 
lent to l^d. in the pound. But I am not wishing in 
any way to reflect on the Department. 

23522. You spoke of a certain amount being unused- 
at the end of the year ? — Yes. 

23523. Was the county you were referring to- 
Donegal ? — Yes. 

23524. Well there has been trouble about it in 
Donegal? — Not in this connection. 

23525. The county schemes are all right? — The 
County schemes are all right ; they are working. It 
was not in that connection that there was trouble. 

23526. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell — It was on the 
score of instructors? — Yes, on the score of instructors. 

23527. Chairman. — We heard of county schemes that 
— I need not go into the reasons— had not been taken 
up very largely? — Well, so far as the scheme of agri- 
cultural instruction is concerned, that scheme was not 
put into operation. The others were. 

23528. Would not the partial failure of a scheme ac- 
count, for their being a balance at the end of the year ?•' 
—Oh, that had nothing to do with it. The schemes, 
if you allow me to explain, are what are called the- 
cattle schemes, and giving prizes and sending down, 
bulls and rams and this kind of thing, done, of course,, 
to improve the breed of cattle and things of that sort. 
In the district of Glenties which is a sheep-rearing; 
district it was quite useless to send bulls down that 
would be suited to a cattle district like Strabane. 

23529. Are you satisfied with the way the prizes for - 
bulls, rams, and other things hare been carried out in 
Donegal at present? — No. 

23530. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There was 3 . 
want of elasticity?— Yes, a want of elasticity. Tilings 
are very different in different districts. Congested dis- 
tricts ought not to be treated in the same way as the- 
lowlands. 

23531. Chairman.— You think that kind of work, 
was done better by the Congested Districts Board?— 
Very much so, and so was the spraying of potatoes, 
another operation that was handed over by the Con- 
gested Districts Board to the Department, much better 
and more effectively done. 

23532. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— The Department 
have only worked it for two years?— Yes. Those two- 
years have been a failure in that particular. I am not' 
blaming the Department as a whole. I do not want 
to do so. But the reason is simple. The Congested 
Districts Board is more suited for congested areas than- 
the Department. 

23533. Under its present powers? — Yes, under its; 
present powers. 
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23554 Mr. Bbyce. — Y ou do not mean to call in 23548. Now, do you consider that those grazing 115 ioat 

question tins principle as to helping those who help lands — in a much larger proportion, of course, on the ” * 1 

themselves? — No. larger holdings — are a product of the economic neces- Mr. \V. H. 

23535. That is a good principle ?— Yes. sities of the small holder ? — Well, I think many Boyd. 

23536. That is the principle on which the Congested things have conduced to make them grazing lands, 

Districts Board acts in the case of the Parish Com- and there they are. 

mitt.ees?— -Yes. 23549. Of course, there is a general tendency of 

23537. So that thex-e is no difference in their prin- land to go from tillage to grass all over the Kingdom, 
ciples. It is only in the more elastic machinery? — not merely all over Ireland? — Yes. 

Yes, because the Congested Districts Board has always 23550. My point is that the tendency to go into 
presented a great contrast to the rigid lines of the grass has been present in the small holdings as well 

Department, which says : — “You must do so and so, or as in the larger ones. Do you think so? — No, not in 

we won’t aid you,” “ You must make such a county the very small holdings. They cannot afford it. 

scheme or we won’t have it.” The Congested Districts They have to till the holding. You must have a run. 

Board go to individuals, and get them to help accord- 23551. Do you consider that by reason of 72 per 
ing to their ability. cent, of holdings in the case of Ireland being under 

23538. Sir John Coi.omb. — I take it that your posi- 30, acres the occupiers of that 72 per cent, have to part 

tion in the matter is that you consider that as with their stock before it is matured? — Oh, yes. 
poverty districts — I won’t use the phrase “congested 23552. Now, do you consider that a market for that 
districts.” but the districts afflicted with poverty — stock is provided by the bigger holdings, the remain- 
do in their nature (require special treatment, a ln ’g 28 per cent, of the holdings? — Yes. 

scheme which applies to the whole country does not 23553. And therefore do you consider that it is a 

sufficiently meet the special wants of these specially great State question what would be the efiect upon 
poor districts ? — Yes, that is right. the economic position of the small holders if the State 

23539. Now, I observe that in this memorandum you by arbitrary means cut up and did away with those 
say — “At the same time I take exception to Mr. grazing lands? — Yes, I think it would make a very 
Doran’s evidence as evidencing a want of sound econo- great change in the cattle trade, and at the first stage 
mic basis,” and so on* ?-— Yes. it would press on some people considerably. 

23540. Now, that is the statement? — Yes. 23554. Do you think that the result would be only 

23541. And as Mr. Doran is a very important func- temporary?- — Well, it is difficult to answer that. I 
tionary of the Congested Districts Board, I will ask suppose things would always adjust themselves . after 
you to give, not the whole of the reasons for taking, a time, you know, but at first it would be very marked 
exception to his evidence, but to name the most salient • ' n m T opinion. 

features of Mr. Doran’s evidence to which you take 23555. But if those grazing lands on those large 
exception ? — Well, I could not agree with Mr. Doran in holdings provide the ordinary market to meet the 

his views as to turning grazing land into tillage. You necessities of tlxe small holder who has to part with 

will find it in No. 2318. t It is a question of breaking up hi. s stock would not it be a serious thing to interfere 

grass land and turning it into mixed farming. It runs w * t * 1 them — would not you have to take it in this way ? 

from 2318 to 2393. And I do not want the Commission — there was difficulty in the sale of small holders’ 

in what I am about to say to think that I am opposed stocky prices would come down. 

to certain classes of grass land being used by men who 23557. It might in the end work ruin? — It would 
have competent knowledge of farming. Far from it. make a dislocation in the cattle trade, in my opinion, 

But I cannot accept what Mr. Doran says here. He at first, on a large scale. 

got a very severe examination over it, and he had to 23558. You think it would have this effect, that the 
shift his ground in it, and in the end I think he failed ® ma H holders, who are 72 per cent, of the entire, would 
to prove his point. He stated that more cattle could ha y e *<> look for otller markets somewhere else ? — I 

be raised on a 25 acre farm, which we take to be an “ lmk *' le y would not have as good a market as they 

economic farm, if the grass land was turned into til- w \ 

lage. Well, any man who knows anything of farming 23559. And not having as good a market, the prices 
knows that that is impossible, absolutely impossible! of .“‘ produce would probably fall ?— Probably. 

Grass land such as I speak of would carry a three-year- 23560. And it is on the prices of produce that their 

old to the acre. One hundred acres of that would carry welfare depends. Is not that what you say, and is 
100 head of cattle. As it is used at present, very often 1 *' equivalent to saying that the doing away with 

those cattle are changed twice in the year. Conse- t ' lose grazing lands of the larger holdings may affect 

quently it would cariy a veiy much larger proportion ™ le mone y they get for their produce? — Certainly, 

than 100. If you divide the 100 acres into four farms 23561. Then do you consider that a great State ques- 
of 25 acres each, you will not carry one-fourth of the tion or do you not—I ask you for your opinion — do you 

number of cattle on each. When Mr. Doran got into OT do you not consider that it is a. great State question 

that position he modified his mixed farming, and he whether, as those 72 per cent, of small occupiers are to 

said that by intensive farming it could be done. Well, become tenants to the State for 68 years, the State 

that is perfectly absurd on a farm of 25 acres. It should be very cautious before it adopted a policy that 

could not be done. You cannot rear cattle favour- might have the economic effect of depriving the small 

ably on small plots of land. If, as Mr. Doran says, a occupiers of tlieir present market that now exists under 

farm of 25 acres is to be carried out as a mixed farm. present conditions ? — I think it certainly should only 

you will only have about 8 acres left for grazing, and I be done after very careful inquiry, 
should very much like to see how Mr. Doran proposes 23562. Have you ever known anybody to give any 
in the course of the year to produce 25 cattle on that facts or basis for the opinion that it would not inter- 

land, not to speak of the much larger number that can fere with the prosperity of the small holder in Ire- 
ne produced upon it as a grazing ranch, where men lanH, the doing away With the grazing lands ?—I did 

nave cattle twice and sometimes three times a year. not. 


23542. Then you differ. You think that the break- 23563. Now, the objection you take to Mr. Doran’s 
ing up of grazing land and re-arranging it into small evidence is primarily this question about grazing lands 
Holdings would not produce the result Mr. Doran in relation to stock ?— Yes, I do not think that is eco- 

mentions m enabling more cattle to be raised and nomically desirable 

grazed ?— Certainly not. " T ,, ’ ,, 

_ 23564. Is there any other very important or very 

.so54o. then on that general question : Do you pro- material point that you wish to bring before the Com- 
pose to deal before the Commission with the probable mission, on which vou found the exception you take 

economic effect of breaking up the grazing lands of to his evidence ?— Might I say this before nassing on 

“d’^ponths smallholders of Ireland ?— I think to the next question, that the natural aniwer 

this would be the place where that would come in best, that would be made by anyone on the other 
23544. I presume you take such a farm as Mr. s *de the side I take — the natural answer 
Doran dealt with in his evidence at 30 acres?— 25 that .would be made by anyone is, “Don’t 
acres is wliat- I take it at. you know very well that when you lay down 

23545. I will assume 30 ? — Yes. grass land ” (I am speaking of the Meath lands, tho 


2354b. -NOW, you are aware that 72-2 per cent, of 
the whole holdings of Ireland are not above 30 acres? 
— I dare say. 

23547. There are only 27-8 of the holdings of Ire- 
land above 30 acres? — Yes. 


i best. that would be made by anyone on the other 

i Mr. sid® to the side I take — the natural answer 

? 25 that would be made by anyone is, “Don’t 

you know very well that when you lay down 
grass land ” (I am speaking of the Meath lands, tho 
fattening lands). “ don’t you know very well that when 
i . ot you lav down grass land, for the first few years it 
icres . would carry .half as much cattle again as it carried be- 
fore?” I am perfectly aware of that, but making al- 
f Ire- lowances for that, and setting off against it the small 
quantity that is available for grass on a mixed farm. 
Appendix to First Report [Cd. 32C7, 1906], p. 97. 
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you will find that a 25-acre farm valued at about £10 
valuation will not carry more than about 14 head of 
cattle on 25 acres, and four farms of that size will 
carry four times 14, or 56 cattle, as compared to the 
100 that are on the 100 acres in grass, not to speak of 
the 200 if the man who owns it, as is generally done, 
runs it twice in the year. That is the greatest allow- 
ance I can make for a mixed farm of 25 acres — 14 
head of cattle. 

23565. But during the process of maturing cattle ns 
not it essential that the cattle should have a larger 
mn?— Oh, certainly. 

23566. And that is unattainable if the grazing 
lands are all cut up into small holdings?— 
Quite ; and the system of mixed farming in 
Belgium that was laid before you in evidence 
is wholly unsuitable to this country. It seems to be 
a very pertinent circumstance in connection with 
it, that of sunshine. Of course we have not a climate 
that would allow you to grow what are called stolen 
crops. In Belgium and Flanders they grow three crops 
in the year, and we cannot do it, and neither the cli- 
mate nor anything else is suitable for it. Besides that, 
they have absolutely industrial habits, the result of 
long experience, which we have not here. I have my- 
self seen in France one peasant leading four harrows 
with two horses to each harrow covering land as wide 
as this room. 

23567. I do not want to go too much into detail ? — 
And that makes me believe that the ideas put before 
your Commission about mixed farming in Ireland are 
very dangerous. 

23563. Now, you have gone back to the question of 
mixed fanning, and vour primary objection to the con- 
tention of Mr. Doran. Have you got any other 
grounds with reference to which you also take excep- 
tion to his opinion — I do not want to go into mere 
details ? — This is an important one at 2270. Mr. 
O’ Kelly asked the question : — “ Suppose you were con- 
fined to these lands held under the 11 months’ system, 
would your operations have had the most infinitesimal 
effect upon the problem?” The answer was: — “I do 
not think it would be worth getting compulsory powers 
to purchase if they only applied to untenanted land 
— that is, land held under temporary lettings or in 
owners’ hands.” And he goes on to advocate com- 
pulsory powers for taking land in excess of 25 acres 
from the new peasant proprietors. Well, if you want 
civil war, I think that would be a mild term to apply 
to what would happen if that was done in Ireland. 

23569. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Does he speak of 
non-residential holdings ? — The next question is : — 
“Am I correct in assuming that three-fourths of the 
non-residential land is held on the 12 months’ system 
and judicial leases?” The answer is: — “Of the ten- 
ancies classed as permanent tenure in the return 
handed in, a great many are what are called future 
tenancies — that is, tenancies commenced since 1881, 
but although they are yearly tenancies they cannot be 
determined without payment of compensation ; but 
the compensation the future tenant is entitled to re- 
ceive would be very much less than what a tenant 
holding under a judicial tenure would be entitled to 
get.” 

23570. I suppose it is admitted that a great deal 
of the land used as grass land in large holdings would 
be better in tillage ? — -Yes. 

23571. Do you think that the breaking up of fatten- 
ing land is a desirable thing in an economic sense? — 
Finishing land ? 

23572. Yes, finishing land? — No. 

23573. Therefore, whatever the area of untenanted 
land now used for grazing may be, in taking what is 
available for the purpose of migration you would deduct 
the finishing land? — Certainly. 

23574. And would you take the land that would be 
better in cultivation ? — I think that would be suitable 
land to transplant migrants to if they had the proper 
amount of agricultural knowledge. 

23575. Sir John Colomb. — But land suited for per- 
manent pasture and not deteriorated by constant use 
as permanent pasture, ought to be reserved, you 
think, in carrying out a migration scheme ? — Cer- 
tainly. I believe that fattening land ought to be 
reserved. 

23576. Therefore it is your view, with your present 
experience of the Land Act, that the kind of un- 
tenanted land now used as grazing, which is available 
for the purpose of migration, is land of that character 


that would be better broken up than left in pas- 
ture? — Yes, provided that the migrants that were put 
in were capable of doing that. 

23577. Of course, but that is the problem of migra- 
tion approached by the Commission. It must obviously 
take into account the quantity of land available to 
bring up migrant tenants to, must it not ? — Yes. 

23578. And am I to take it as your deliberate opi- 
nion. with your knowledge, that the area of land to be 
considered as available is only the land now in pasture 
that really ought to be broken up? — Yes. 

23579. Now, I suppose that concludes your main ob- 
jections to Mr. Doran’s evidence? — Yes. 

23580. I am sorry to have kept you so long?— But 
there are others. 

23581. Can you suggest any means by which tire 
whereabouts of that land can be ascertained ? — It is only 
by inspection. 

23582. In your opinion, the only way the Commission 
can get an estimate of where this land is and the 
amount of land that should be broken up is by having 
personal inspection carried on ? — Certainly. Yes. I 
think tables and returns are often most misleading 
without any intention to make them so ; very often 
misleading. Personal inspection is the only possible 
way of knowing. 

23583. And finally, I want to get as clearly as pos- 
sible what is your opinion. Do you consider that the 
question of breaking up even the lands you speak of, 
now used in pasture, may be a very grave economic 
question and affect 72 per cent, of the total holdings 
of Ireland, all the small holdings? — Certainly. 

23584. Sir Antony MacDonnell,— M r. Boyd, you 
say that if the grazing land's are cut up into small hold- 
ings there must be fewer cattle reared in Ireland ? — If 
the farms are used on the mixed system. 

23585. Then am I to understand that the same num- 
ber of cattle cannot be reared in Ireland under a 
system of 30-acre farms that are reared at the present 
time on the system of cattle ranches? — No, they can- 
not. 

23586. May I call your attention to the following 
paragraph from page 306 of a book called “ Ireland In- 
dustrial and Agricultural”? The paragraph reads 
thus: — “It is noteworthy, to introduce a comparison 
with a foreign country, that whilst the area, under 
crops and pasture in Ireland is over eleven times the 
similar area in Belgium, our herds of cattle number 
only slightly over three times as many as those of 
that countiy. No doubt it is generally recognised 
that with a system of small farms -such as is carried 
on in Belgium' more cattle can be raised to the acre by 
means of tillage and house-feeding than on the grazing 
system.” How do you reconcile that statement with 
your view ?— The conditions of the countries are wholly 
different, and the character of the tenants. 

23587. Now, I will put you a question on the condi- 
tions of the country. We have it in a statement, here 
m evidence by Mr. Finucane at page 114 of 
the Appendix to our Third Report, question 
15531, in reply to Sir John Colomb. He is 

asked : — “Is not the system of Belgium really depen- 
dent upon tillage, upon the nature of the crops pro- 
duced ?” and in his answer he says, “ Take Switzerland. 
I have been in both Belgium and Switzerland. The 
land is very bad, although the hill-sides are beautiful. 
The land could not be compared with Ireland, but the 
number of fat cattle produced is greater than in Ire- 
land.” Now, let me add to that his reply to ques- 
tion 15543 on the same page, where Mr. Finucane says, 
towards the end of his answer : — " All the standard 
books that I have read all agree that the conditions in 
Ireland are far and away better for the production of 
crops for house-feeding than in Flanders, Belgium, and 
Switzerland.” Now, if that evidence is to be relied 
on or believed, we have it stated that all the standard 
authorities there quoted — he produced a book, and I 
can get this later bn — show that for stall-feeding 
Ireland affords a better field than Flanders, Bel- 
gium, or Switzerland, and we have it that in 
Switzerland, with its adverse climatic conditions, there 
are more stall-fed cattle than in Ireland. The infer- 
ence pointed to is contrary, I venture to Say, to what 
you suggest, and is in favour of the view that by stall- 
feeding you can have a much larger number of cattle 
reared in Ireland than are reared at the present time, 
and that stall-feeding would of course necessitate the 
distribution of the grass lands into small farms, 
whereby the root crops might be produced. That evi- 
dence is reinforced by the evidence given to us by 
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Professor Campbell, so that so far as the matter is now 
before us you have the authority of this book, and 
you have the statements of those two witnesses opposed 
to your statement that the system of large ranches or 
large runs is necessary for the production of even the 
existing number of cattle in Ireland ? — Do you want to 
know my answer? 

23588. We should be glad to hear it? — I have read 
Mr. Finucane’s evidence on agricultural matters very 
carefully, and the opinion I have formed is that he is 
absolutely ignorant of all practical matters of agricul- 
ture, and that he has made up his knowledge from 
books. And I may say this, without meaning the least 
discourtesy to you, Sir Antony, that you have shown 
the same in what you have now put to. me ; and I will 
tell you why. The question you put to me dealt with 
cattle on grass ranches in Ireland, but the quotation 
that you are giving me from Mr. Finucane’s evidence 
about Switzerland is about stall-fed cattle. Stall-fed 
cattle can never be turned out to graze in Meath. My 
conclusion is, and there is nothing that you have read 
there to oppose it, that if the grass ranches in Ireland 
are sub-divided into farms of 25 acres and used on the 
mixed system, they cannot produce cattle in equal 
numbers, and I go the length of saying any class of 
cattle in equal numbers to what the lands of Ireland 
will in grass, for this reason. In Switzerland they have 
nolt got a damp climate, which is a great encourage- 
ment to the growth of good grass, and on grass ranches 
which are properly managed there is very good grass, 
and therefore you have a very large number of that 
particular character, while in Switzerland and Belgium 
they have a climate such that they cultivate and take 
three crops in the year out of the land. We have 
not ; which at once reduces our resources for feeding 
purposes by a third. 

23589. Sir Fkancis Mowatt. — Three crops of 
roots ? — No, no ; what are called stolen crops. Why, 
in Belgium you will see them ploughing the land for 
the next crop before the stooks are off the land. I have 
seen it with my o!wn eyes. There is another matter. 
They are industrious, and that is the most important 
factor of all. Do not think that in saying this I am 
wanting} to reflect on my countrymen. I say that the 
most important factor of all is that you have not got 
the natural character of the people nor the result of 
agricultural education in the technical manner that has 
been given by the governments of those foreign coun- 
tries, thus enabling them to attain the point of ne- 
cessary knowledge by which they can cultivate the land, 
even if all the conditions were similar to this country. 

23590. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Well, at all 
events, the evidence of these gentlemen, including Pro- 
fessor Campbell, who must be taken as an expert, and 
reinforced by this publication of the Agricultural De- 
partment, is to the effect that under a system of small 
farms you can rear and prepare for the market a greater 
number of cattle than you can prepare under the exist- 
ing system of grazing farms ? — In Belgium and Switzer- 
land? 

23591. In Ireland, I say ? — They do not say that. 

23592. Yes, they do. I do not wish to put it any 
further, but merely in order to bring under your notice 
the conflict that exists between your evidence and their 
evidence on this point ? — I think that the conflict exists 
between the views of a man who has theoretical know- 
ledge of the subject and a man who has practical know- 
ledge of farming and more or less makes a living by it. 

23593. If you look at Mr. Doran’s evidence, I think 
you will find that he gives chapter and verse on this 
question ? — I have that here, if you wish. 

23594. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I gather that it 
is your view strongly that the best economic, use of the 
best class of Irish land is to leave it in grass ? — Yes. 

23595. Have you formed any opinion as to what is 
the best use of second and third-class land apart from 
the question of whether the people are now sufficiently 
educated to turn it into tillage or not? — Unquestion- 
ably, third-class land would be better tilled if it is 
suitable foir it. and some of the second-class land also 
would probably be better tilled. 

23596. You would then agree that the best economic 
use of Irish land would require a great deal of the land 
now under grass to be farmed on a mixed system ? — I 
think it would be an improvement to the wealth of the 
country if they knew how to do it. 

23597. I cannot pretend to have a practical know- 
ledge of the mixed system, but I should like to get 
something more of your view with reference to the 
twenty-five acres’ farms. You spoke of the peasants in 


Belgium using the plough while the stooks are on the j^ ar jm* 
fields ? — Yes. ' 1 

23593. Do you sometimes see the farmers of the Mr. W. H. 
Lagan taking to plough before the end of August, while Boyd, 
the stooks are still in the fields? — I do not remember 
ever having seen it. 

23599. I have seen it. That is as well-farmed a part 
as there is in Donegal? — Very possibly they might. In 
doing that they were not doing it to get a stolen crop. 

They were doing it for the winter corn or something 
of that kind. It was not to get a third crop out of the 
land. 1 have not seen that in Donegal. 

23600. They were doing it to make the soil as suit- 
able as possible for the ordinary rotation of crops? — 

Quite so. It would require a cross-ploughing after 
that. 

23601. Is there anything to prevent men in that dis- 
trict with twenty-five acres of good land carrying on a 
system of stall-feeding ? — No, except the economic con- 
dition whether he thinks it will pay or not. Some 
men do it and some do not. 

23602. The general conditions existing there would 
enable them to have as good cattle on the twenty-five 
acres as if the twenty-five acres were grass? — I do not 
think so. 

23603. Suppose one of these men grows turnips, 
mangel-wurzels, or other crops used generally for stall- 
feeding purposes, do you not think that under a good 
system of rotation of crops twenty-five acres would carry 
as many cattle as under grass ? — Honestly, I do not. 

23604. You are aware that that land is not first- 
class land ? — Yes ; but even though it did not carry 
so many cattle it might be an improvement to the 
land to do it. In stall-feeding you get good manure 
for the land, and all that. They might in other 
ways compensate for the loss per head of cattle, 
through dairying and that kind of thing. 

23605. Sir Antony mentioned Mr. Doran’s evi- 
dence. He is, like yourself, a practical farmer. He 
did tell us from his own experience that the rearing 
of cattle on that class of land, and stall-feeding, are 
very profitable ? — But you know very well when a man 
sits in this chair, unless he has someone with a prac- 
tical knowledge of the thing to cross-question him, he 
can say a great deal. 

23606. You have the great advantage that if I am 
cross- questioning you I certainly have no practical 
knowledge? — I am not casting any imputation on 
Mr. Doran. I think he is one of the cleverest men 
in Ireland. 

23607. I gather this. Whether 25 acres under a 
mixed system would carry as many cattle or not, on 
that class of land of which we have been speaking, a 
mixed system of tillage would in an economical way 
be the best system ? — I think so. It would increase 
the wealth of the country. 

23608. You also, I think, very rightly observed 
that a county scheme that would be quite applicable 
in a rich district like Strabane would not apply in 
Glenties ? — Yes. 

23609. Surely it would be your view, also, that what- 
ever body applies a scheme in Glenties, in that large 
rural district, no matter how composed, it should be a 
local body that would apply it? Let me take Glen- 
ties or Belmullet. If the scheme were put into opera- 
tion in those places those who were putting the scheme 
into operation should not have to go excessive dis- 
tances once a month to carry out their scheme? — 

Certainly not. It should be local. 

23610. You would require practically a distinct 
scheme worked from a centre accessible to those work- 
ing it? — Certainly. 

23611. You have been glad of any industries that 
have been spread in those poor districts? — Very glad, 
and have seen great benefits resulting from them. 

23612. I must ask you this question. You have 
been through the congested districts? — Yes. 

23613. Would it be true to say that any new in- 
dustries introduced into them have been introduced 
by the Congested Districts Board? — Certainly. 

23614. Did you hear of any other body introducing 
any new industry into any locality? — I did not. 

23615. Others have imitated the industries brought 
in by the Congested Districts Board ? — Yes. 

23616. That is a most useful thing ?-— Yes. 

23617. As a matter of fact, both the industries that 
have been introduced and the Parish Committees are 
the creation of the Congested Districts Board ? — They 
are, and most valuable work they are doing in many 
places that I have been in. 

23618. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I must call your 
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' i ' to Mr. Doran, in the Appendix to the First Report. 

Mr. W. H. page 98. His lordship said : — “ What I don’t under - 

Bo/d. stand is if the poor land under grass was broken up how 

will it increase the value of Other lands similar to it, 
always supposing such grass is useless for fattenin' 
purposes?” The reply was: — -“Perhaps this is the 
best way I can explain. The fact of putting on 
existing grass lands a number of farmers will 
not reduce the number of stock which t-ese 
grass areas maintain. I said the number would 
rather increase, that more stock can be raised 
on the same area than is now raised by the grazing 
farmers who do nothing to improve the land.” 
As his Lordship the Bishop said, Mr. Doran is a prac- 
tical farmer. You, I presume, are a practical farmer. 
Therefore we have this direct conflict of opinion between 
you both ? — You must bear this in mind in dealing 
with that that I have had a great cross-examination 
from you over it, and I don’t think you have altered 
the views that I put forward. 

23619. Mr. Bryce. — You said in answer to Sir John 
Colomb that it was a great advantage to have a 
large run for cattle. You could get over that objec- 
tion in this way if you were breaking up a farm 
of 100 acres, say, into four farms of 25 acres. Say 
there were 32 left in grass, that grass land if it were 
permanent pasture might be held in common ? — I don’t 
call 32 acres much of a run for cattle. 

23620. According to you the larger the run you 
had the better, and in that view it would be better to 
have 32 acres than 8 acres. You could arrange it 
better if the four men held the permanent pasture 
in common ? — It would be an improvement. 

23621. You don’t think there would be very much 
difficulty about that? — No, as far as it went. But I 
am talking of a run on mountain land, say, 100 acres 
or more. In Mayo and Galway I noticed some very 
fine mountain cattle, on heathery grazing, very fine 
cattle. 

23622. Mr. Kavanagh. — You were condemning the 
schemes of the Department in Donegal? — As applied 
to the congested districts. 

23623. As applied to the whole county. Are not 
you aware that the County Committee really have the 
power of formulating their own schemes? — They may 
submit a scheme, but it rests entirely with the De- 
partment whether they accept it or not. 

23624. Have you ever known it overruled by the 
Department? — Yes. The County Council of Donegal 
would have preferred a different scheme applicable to 
certain districts, to what would be applicable to 
other districts, and the Department would not have it 
on any terms. 

23625. In what way ? — In the Glenties district they 
would have liked something sent for the improvement 
of sheep, and not the same class of cattle as were 
sent to the rich lowlands near Strabane, but the 
Department would not agree to it. 

23626. Was the scheme overruled? — Yes. The 
scheme on which the Department acts is one scheme 
for the whole county. 

23627. But it is in the power of the County Com- 
mittee to formulate that scheme and put it before 
the Department? — For approval; but it must be on 
that basis. 

23628. I don’t think so? — It is inelastic. It is an 
excellent scheme if you get a uniform county to apply 
it to, but the condition of the congested districts is 
very, different from that of the rich lowlands, which 
require very different treatment. 

23629. I thought that the only point as to which 
they differed was that regarding the agricultural 
instruction which is paid entirely out of the Depart- 
ment’s money ? — That does not come under the scheme 
1 am speaking of. I am speaking of the cattle 
scheme. 

23630. Sir Francis Moavatt. — May I take it that 
(lie Department never modifies its schemes to suit 
different parts of the county, but that one scheme has 
to be applied throughout the county however different 
the conditions of the different parts of the county 
may be?— That is so, if you will bear this in mind, 
that in speaking of the county scheme I refer to the 
cattle scheme. It does not embrace the Agricultural 
Department’s operation in the county in things 
like creameries, in instruction in different' kinds of 
industry. The scheme which I speak of as uniform 
and on a rigid basis is one for improving the breed 
of cattle in the county. 

23631. Am I to take it that in your countv in which 
bulls are supplied by the Department ex-hypothesi 


no sheep whatever are supplied ? — They are also giving 
sheep, but it will be uniform over the whole county. 
Bulls will be sent to Glenties where they are not 
required perhaps, and sheep sent to Strabane where 
they are not required. 

23632. Whether rams or bulls are sent to a district 
does not depend on the condition of the district, but 
upon one general system uniform through the county ? 
— That is the way it works out. 

23633. 1 want to ask not how it works out, but is 
it admitted, that it is the declared plan of the 
Agricultural Department that there should be no 
modification in the supplying of the animals in the 
different districts in a county according to the con- 
ditions of those different districts? — I would not like 
to put it beyond my own county with which I am 
familiar. 

23634. That is so in Donegal ? — That is so in Done- 
gal. 

23635. Mr. Kavanagh. — As a member of a county 
committee you may take me as saying that it is 
different entirely in other parts of Ireland? — I speak 
only of Donegal. 

23636. Chairman. — I don’t want to take you over 
the ground again in regard to the number of cattle 
if the grass lands are broken up, because there seems 
to be a distinct conflict of opinion on that subject 
between you and other witnesses whom we have 
heard, but I want you to explain to me why you say 
that apart altogether from the number of cattle 
raised, if the grass lands were broken up the men 
who rear the cattle would not have as good a market 
as they have now? — The way things are at present is 
this. There are good finishing lands. There are also 
different classes of grazing land, and probably grazing 
land below finishing is what produces what is called 
forward stores ready to go on the Meath fattening 
lands. There are inferior kinds of grazing below that. 
If much land of the best of the second class quality is 
broken up it will be very hard to put cattle in a condi- 
tion in which the Meath men will buy them, and I 
would be very slow, if my advice were asked, to break 
up large quantities of the best class of store land. 
The inferior grazing land could be broken up with 
great advantage, because if that good land I speak of 
is broken up there will not be a demand then for the 
small cattle from the men who rear them, and who 
want to sell them young. 

23637. It seems to me your argument amounts to 
this : if you break up this good store land the result 
would be, in your opinion, that there would be a 
gap between the man who rears and the Meath 
finisher? — That is so. 

23638. But I think you told Sir John that, in your 
opinion, things would right themselves by the fact 
that Scotchmen and Englishmen would come in and 
buy these cattle? — But not at the same prices. 

23639. Why not? — Because they have to pay the 
carriage of the animals over the Irish railways and 
across the Channel. 

23640. The cattle have finally to bear the freight? — 
Yes, but in the meantime they are on the Meath 
lands. 

23641. Does it make any difference as far as price 
is concerned whether the cattle are grazed in Great 
Britain or on the Meath lands ? — Yes ; great. The 
value of cattle increases proportionately much greater 
the better the feeding they get. It is the last few 
pounds that are pHt on that really tell in the price of 
cattle. 

23642. The freight has to be paid in each case?— 
But you have a better price to pay it out of. The 
man who fattens cattle in Meath will begin buying 
in April at the fairs, and he will take nothing then 
that is not well forward, and he will very likely get- 
out of those cattle in May or June. These men won’t 
buy anything that they don’t see their way to make 
a turn over of in three months’ time. When they get 
these off their hands they get another lot. They get 
two or three lots during the season off those lands 
That is why they can afford to pay good prices and 
make a good profit out of it. 

23643. Cannot the English buyer pay the same 
price? — Coming over here. 

23644. Yes?— No. 

23645. Do you mean to tell me that a great manv 
young cattle are not shipped straight to England or 
Scotland ? We have heard in Donegal that they don’t 
go to Meath ? — Not from Donegal. 

23646. Or from these middle lands ?— From Roscom- 
mon they do. 
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23647. The cattle from these grazing lands in Ros- 
common don’t all go to Meath. Some go to Eng- 
land ? — Yes. 

23648. Is there any difference between what the 
.Meath man and the Englishman pays ? — I have no 
.personal experience of that. I have not been cattle 
.dealing there. I should say according to common 
.•sense there ought to be. 

23649. Anyway you have had experience of it? — 
Not personal experience. 

23650. Take the cattle a stage younger. Take the 
.people round you who raise the stock on their small 
/holdings and sell it before the winter. Where do 
.those cat'tle go ? Do they all go to Roscommon lands ? 
— No. They are bought very much locally, or go to 
adjoining counties. 

23651. Do any of them go straight to England ? — If 
you are speaking of one and a half year olds none go 
at that age. Between two and three year olds are 
taken over to England. 

23652. Do none go over to England under one 
.and a half years old ? — There may be a few — not many. 

23653. There are none at all under one and a half 
years old? — Very few. 

23654. Sir John Colomb. — You mean proportion- 
ately few? — Actually few. I don’t think there are 
many of that age sent to England. 

23655. Sir Francis Mowatt. — England or Scot- 
land? — Some go to Scotland. 

23656. Chairman. — Is there any difference in price 
■between those that go to Scotland and those that go 
•to other parts of Ireland ? — That is not a rule you 
-could lay down— cattle differ so enormously in value as 
you go to buy them. 

23657. Take it generally ? — You cannot take things 
like that generally, for the reason that unless you get 
two beasts in exactly the same condition, of the same 
shape, size, and promise of improvement you cannot 
■compare one thing with another. It leads to another 
mistake. 


23658. Can you take an average price of the cattle 
-which are bought by Scotch buyers and go to Scotland 
-and similar cattle which are bought by Irish buyers 
-and remain in Ireland? — I could if I had known it 
was wanted. I could have formed a good judgment; 
«but I have not looked into that. 

23659. My point is : taking an average of that soil; 
.is there any difference in the price paid to the original 
rearer by the Scotchman and the Irishman ? — I believe 
there would be. The Irishman will not have the same 
•expenses as the man who will have to bring the cattle 
over to look for a market in England or Scotland, and 
having it for a little less the price will be so much 
Improved. 

23660. These animals are bought in local fairs ? — 
Yes. 

23661. Therefore the man when he brings in cattle 
to a fair has not the smallest notion whether he is 
going to sell them to Scotchmen or local men? — He 
sells to the best bidder he can find. 

23662. He does not keep it for one particular mar- 
ket ? — No, but these young stock are bought by farmers 
or by graziers who keep them for a year or more, and 
then sell them for a profit. 

23663. But they will be in the open market in face 
of the open competition both of English and Scotch 
buyers? — Very few Scotch or English attend. It is 
generally local men who take them over to Scotland. 
I never saw a Scotch or English buyer in Ireland at 
•our local fairs. Local dealers take them over, and 
come back and take over more. 

23664. I have here the return of the Agricultural 
Department for 1904, which shows that a great num- 
ber of store cattle we>-e exported in that year: 115,000 
from Belfast, 33,000 from Cork, 136,000 odd from 
Dublin; from other ports, 185.000. The total export 
from Ireland was 471,000 store' cattle ?— They are over 
-two-year-olds. 

23665. These are over two years old ? — Yes. 

23666. Take the export of calves. They were : 884 
Belfast, 39,510 Cork, 10,587 Dublin ? — How many from 
Londonderry ? That would be the port of the county 
I am speaking of. 

23667. Other ports, 11,987, almost all from London- 
derry or Waterford. The total is 62,968 calves ex- 
P i°Jr d T , I , relan(I - These would be under a year 
•old ? — I should think so. 

23668. That is a considerable number?— Yes. It 
;,s * ra 4 e ^bat is much done in our port. 

-3669. Is it an unfair question to ask you when 
.you get such a large number as 62,000, whether there 


is any difference in the price paid to the original men ilar. 16 , 1907 . 
for those 62,000, compared with the prices paid for — 1 

the others that remained in Ireland ? — I think it Mr. W. H. 
stands to reason that the price must be cheaper when Boyd, 
there has to be carriage paid to bring them to market. 

23570. If the price was materially cheaper would 
there be such a large number as 62,000 sent over then ? 

— Unless they failed to get a market here. 

23671. That is a curious thing to say. Would 
you really commit yourself to the opinion that the rea- 
son why 62,000 calves were exported in one year was 
the fact that there was an insufficient market in Ire- 
land for them ? — That would all tend to show that the 
grazing is not excessive. 

23672. Would not it mean also that lands of this 
class in Scotland and England have to be filled 
up and that the owners of these lands, or the dealers 
in connection with ihose owners buy largely from the 
owners of Irish reared calves? — It shows that. 

23673. Is it likely when they have to buy in the 
open market in competition with the Irish buyer that 
the prices materially differ ? — If there is a demand in 
Ireland, but Ireland is a small place. 

Sir John Colomb. — The number of calves in Ireland 
in the year 1904 was 1,117,027, out of which only 
62,000 were exported. 

23674. Chairman. — It seems to be extremely doubt- 
ful if so many calves are sent out of Ireland every 
year that the prices paid for them can be materially 
less than the prices paid for those that remain. If 
that is so I don’t see in the least why the English 
buyer and the Scotch buyer should not in future years 
give quite as good a price as the Irish buyer does 
now ? — I think it stands to reason that if a man who 
is from the adjoining county goes into a fair to buy 
cattle he will give a better price for i particular beast 
than the Scotchman will offer who has to take it to 
port and ship it, paying the freight to Scotland, and 
run the chances of the market there, and keep the 
beast in the meantime. There must be a considerable 
difference in the price which will be got for the same 
beast in those circumstances. 

23675. It may be right, but I don’t see it in the 
least, because if the beast has finally to pay the 
freight it does not seem to make any difference 
whether the freight is added to the cost at the early 
stages or the later stages of his life. However you 
may be right. There is another point. Do you think 
it is advantageous generally over Ireland that the 
cattle trade should be gradually regarded as the only 
trade in the country, the only agricultural industry ? 

— Certainly not. 

23676. Do you think there is any reason to suppose 
that Ireland has gone too far already in rearing 
cattle? — Unless what you have mentioned there about 
the calves being exported. I think that is a very re- 
markable fact. Except that I know of nothing. 

23677. Do you yourself think, for instance, if 
Canadian stores were allowed in it would make any 
difference to the cattle trade in Ireland ?— It would. 

23678. Would it be a small or large difference? — 

I think it has been very much exaggerated, because 
exactly the same arguments were used against the 
repeal of the corn laws, and they did not prevail in 
the end. But I think it would make some difference. 

23679. You don’t think it would make such a differ- 
ence that people would be ruined over it or anythin 2 
like that? — No, I don’t think so. 

23680. You view the importation of Canadian store 
cattle fairly calmly ? — I would not like to see it at 
alL 

23681. If it is not going to make much difference ? — 

I think we are low enough. 

23682. The price is low enough ? — I think the condi- 
tion of Ireland is low enough in the sense of prosperity. 

I would like to see all the improvements that were 
possible rather than anything that would tend to 
depreciate it. 

23683. If you don’t fear any bad or serious result 
from the importation of Canadian cattle why do you 
think it a mistake that Ireland should have a larger 
cattle trade than it has got at present ? Why do you 
think that there should be a limit put to it ? — I did 
not say there should be any limit ; but I think there 
has been an exaggeration in some of the evidence laid 
before you. Certainly I prefer seeing Canadian 
cattle not admitted into the country. 

23684. I understood you to say just now that you 
agreed that there was a limit to the development of 
the cattle trade in Ireland, that is to say it would 
be a pity if, to the exclusion of all other agricultural 
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operations ther cattle trade were developed ? — 
Certainly. 

23685. Why do you think that there is no danger 
to be apprehended from the importation of Canadian 
stores? — Because under a proper system of mixed 
farming I tliink the wealth of the country would be 
increased ; but it must be under proper conditions, 
with suitable cultivation applied to suitable land. 
23686. Mixed farming? — Tillage. 

23687. Would you say that the size of the cattle 
run in Ireland on these small farms would be large 
enough to allow the cattle to be reared properly? — 
I would be afraid not. 

23688. Is the* size of the run any larger on these 
small holdings? — Very much, because they have the 
land on the mountain. 

23689. In Belgium and Switzerland? — There they 
feed in the houses. It is a different system, wholly 
inapplicable to this country. 

23690. You have) told us the reason you were 
against breaking up the lands into the same sort of 
holdings as exist in Belgium and Switzerland is be- 
cause the climate of those countries enables the 
people there to grow so many more crops for feeding 
that they are able to make a profit ? — Yes. 

23691. In addition to that you told us that an- 
other reason why you thought the Irish would not 
be successful was because the run would be too small ? 
—Yes. 

23692. Apart from the question of climate and 
growing crops, how is it that they succeed in these 
countries with small-sized runs that would prevent 
them from succeeding in Ireland?— You cannot con- 
sider the question apart from the conditions surround- 
ing it. The crops grown enable them to feed cattle 
in the house. Those crops are grown through climatic 
conditions and other things in the country. 

23693. And in Switzerland and Belgium they can 
grow three crops, whereas in Ireland they can only 
grow two in the year?— That is the case. 

23694. To that extent of course if that is true the 
Irish holding suffers, but both would be conducted 
on the stall system — would not they ? — Mixed farming 
in Ireland can be. 

23695. These Belgian holdings are on the stall 
feeding system? — Yes. 

23696. The difference would be that in Belgium and 
Switzerland you would get three crops off the land 
and in Ireland you would only get two ? — Yes. 

23697. They would both have stall feeding, both 
have runs say of 10 acres of grass for the 
cattle. Why is it that the 10 acres of run in 
Ireland would be insufficient as a run while the 10 
acres in Belgium are sufficient ? — Where I spoke of the 
run not being sufficient of course I was not dealing 
with stall feeding at all. I was dealing with the 
class of cattle that go on to the Meath lands, cattle 
out on grass. If you deal with stall-fed cattle they 
are not suitable for Meath lands at all, but would 
go direct over to England. 

Chairman'. — That is surely rather important. I 
think you must have misunderstood Sir Antony. 
Sir Antony I am sure had stall feeding in his mind 
when he was questioning you about the possibility of 
these small people rearing cattle. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Certainly. 

23698. Chairman. — And if it is possible for these 
people by stall feeding to keep their cattle until they 
are m a condition to send them direct to England 
or Scotland as finished cattle where is the economic 
loss that Ireland would suffer from breaking up the 
grass land? — Who would supply the man in Meath? 

23699. The Meath man might have to do the same ? 
— that land is not suited for it. 

237°0. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Not suited for 
tillage? — No. 

23701. What about Mr. M'Cann’s experiments ? 

That is at Telltown. That is wonderful, but that is 
not the best fattening land in Meath. 

23702. Chairman. — Leaving Meath out of it, I 
think the point of Sir John Colomb’s theory was this 
that if you broke up the lands in Roscommon and 
other similar lands there will be small demand for 
the stores raised by the small holders in the West and 

in the poorer districts of Ireland? Yes 

23703. Excluding Meath, Kildare, and those coun- 
!{“ "together from the argument for the moment, 

that, is Ins point and vou agree with it? Yes 

23704. You have just told us that it would be pos- 
sible by stall-feeding to keep these beasts upon the 
land you have broken up, say in Roscommon, long 


enough, in order to prepare them finally for the Eng- 
lish market? — Yes; if the men are competent to do- 
that you can keep them. 

23705. If that is so, how is it you agreed with Sir 
John Colomb? — I am very anxious to explain my 
meaning to the Commission. My point with Sir John 
Colomb was this. The 100 acres of grass lands in 
Roscommon will carry, we will say, 100 head of cattle, 
or one to the acre. If you break that up into four 
farms of twenty-five acres each, I don’t care what sys- 
tem you adopt, stall-feeding or any other, you will, 
not carry as many head of cattle. The result is there- 
won’t be a great demand for the men who are 
rearing calves by the farmers in Roscommon, to- 
go afterwards to Meath, because the men in Roscom- 
mon would be under a different system from what they 
are under now ; under stall-feeding they cannot keep 
so many beasts, and by so much will be reduced the 
demand for the men who are rearing. If you take- 
100 acres of grazing land in Roscommon, and break 
them up into four farms of twenty-five acres each, 
the men on these farms, if they have the knowledge- 
how to cultivate them successfully, can stall-feed 
cattle, but not in such numbers as could have been 
grazed on that holding of 100 acres if it had been kept 
under grass. Consequently there will be a lesser de- 
mand, and the price of the young stock reared by the 
small farmers will go down. 

23706. Let me re-state your position as I under- 
stand -it. You say that when the land lias been broken 
up there will be no difficulty in the Roscommon 
farmer through the medium of stall-feeding keeping, 
his stock until it is finally ready to go to the English 
markets? — There is the greatest difficulty in doing it. 
It takes the greatest experience and knowledge to do- 
it without dead loss. He can do ft if he has file ne- 
cessary knowledge. 

23707. It can be done? — Yes. 

23708. The beast can be kept on the small holding 
by a system of stall-feeding until it is ready for the- 
English market ? — Yes. 

23709. The only difference between the state of 
things resulting from doing that and what exists now 
is, in your opinion, that the farmers would not be 
able to keep as many cattle as they do now by graz- 
ing, and that therefore to that extent the demand* 
would fall off, and the market of the small man- 
suffer? — Yes. More than that — there is the man you: 
have left out. There would be no supply for Meath,, 
the fattening lands of Ireland. 

23710. It does not help us much to quote one man- 
against another, but you get a direct conflict of 
opinion between yourself and Mr. Doran. Take 
Question 2364a-. His answer to me was: — “Perhaps 
this is the best way I can explain. The fact of put- 
ting on existing grass lands -a number of farmers will 
not reduce the number of stock which these grass areas- 
maintain. I said the number would rather increase, 
that more stock could be raised on the same area 
than is now raised by the grazing farmers, who do- 
nothing to improve the land ” ? — I would like very 
much to have a conversation with Mr. Doran on that 
subject. 

23711. In his view, at any rate, the effect of doing- 
that would be to keep as large a head of stock as they 
can do now upon the grazing farms, and you have- 
told us, too, that the stock can be kept by stall-feed- 
ing until it is ready for the English market ? — Yes. 

23712. This is Mr. Doran again:— 2318: “I don’t 
take that view. I think if you got 1,000 acres of t'-e 
lands of Roscommon, and disposed of them in, say 
£20 or £25 holdings of about thirty acres in the occu- 
pation of working fanners the stock which they would’ 
raise on these farms would exceed the number fed 
upon the same area now, even though they had a por- 
tion of the farms under cultivation, because in nearly 
all these cases there is a portion of land capable of 
improvement. The people would naturally attend to- 
the drainage, cultivation, and improvement of the 
inferior portion. They would thereby increase the 
capacity of a given holding to carry more stock. 
Generally the effect of keeping a portion of the land’ 
under tillage would enable them to feed a larger num- 
ber of stock in the winter, and I have not the least 
doubt that I could satisfy you by figures that a given 
area parcelled out into holdings of about £25 annual 
value would feed more store cattle than the same area 
as now managed ” ? — There is no contradicting that 
last sentence. It would feed more store cattle. Store- 
cattle are not stall-feds. He mixed the thing. You. 


* See Appendix to the First Report of the Commission [Cd. 32G7, I90G]. 
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-will find in several of the questions there is a 
mixture of the words used that makes the whole thing 
a little difficult to understand. 

23713. When he talks about feeding more store 
•cattle you would say hi.6 view would be to keep those 
-store cattle, and send them to Meath lands? — His 
view would be this. Put the man on the grass lands, 
and he will keep them as grass lands, and just till a 
few roods for potatoes for himself and his family. 

23714. He is talking of feeding? — Then he should 
not use the expression “6tore cattle.” Perhaps he 
■means stall-fed. Of course, there would be a differ- 
■ence of opinion. Farmers proverbially differ. 

23715. You talked about a stolen crop ?— It is some- 
thing taken between two other crops, so as to get the 
most out of the ground. It is done in intensive farm- 
ing. 

23716. Is that the same .as what they call catch 
■crops ? — Yes ; rye, vetches, and those things. Very 
often a heavy crop is got between two other crops, but 
it requires land to be very well tended to do that. It 
is useless to talk of intensive farming by migrants who 
don’t know the first principles of farming, and who 
would take twenty years to learn. 

23717. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Those catch crops are 
generally very light? — Sometimes you get very heavy 
■crops of vetches. 

23718. At tlie expense of the next crop. If you get 
three crops elsewhere as against two crops in Ireland 
you don’t get one-third more? — This land must be very 
heavily manured. 

23719. That cuts two ways? — They do it by keeping 
the cattle in the house. 

23720. Sir John Colomb. — In answer to me at 
•Question 2336 Mr. Doran said : — “ I say the rich fat- 
tening land of Ireland, no matter where it is, is not 
suitable to settle small farmers on.”* You entirely 
-agree with that? — Yes, quite. 

23721. Therefore, that confirms your opinion that 
in considering the area of pasture land available for 
migration the fattening lands must be deducted ? — 
Yes. 

23722. As well as the very inferior lands that would 
not pay if broken up ? — Yes. 

23723. 'Sir Antony MacDonnell. — We are not to 
understand that successful farming cannot be prac- 
tised on fattening land. There is the case of Mr. 
M'Cann’s experiments? — Do you mean tillage? 

23724. I mean tillage? — I am not aware that that 
is what would be called fattening land, but I believe 
it has been very successful. It has the great incen- 
tive of a very high rent. 

23725. Was the rent unusually high ? — £3 an acre. 

23726. Mr. Bryce. — Do you think after all that 
this discussion, which has been rather long, al- 
though extremely interesting, is really a matter of 
very great consideration to this Commission, because 
you have admitted, in answer to his lordship the 
Bishop, that economically, from the point of view of 
National wealth, the breaking up of these grass lands 
will be the best tiling for Ireland ; that whatever dis- 
location of the cattle trade may occur at first, in the 
long run, I understood you to say, it would be the 
best thing for the country? — Of certain grass lands, 
but not all. 

23727. The Roscommon and Westmeath 1 ands ?— 
Not the Westmeath lands. They are the fattening 
lands that would be ruined. 

23728. You elas6 Westmeath with the best of 
Meath ? — Not with the best Meath, but anything that 
is suitable for fattening ought not to be broken up— 
that is anything that can finish cattle. 

23729. Short of that you agree with Mr. Doran. 
Do you think that economically the best thing for Ire- 
land would be to break up these inferior pasture 
lands? — Some of them. I thoroughly agree with the 
way Dr. O’Donnell put it to me. He put it in a very 
accurate way. 

23730. Mr. Kavanagh. — You said, in answer to 
pil'd Dudley, that it would do away with the gap be- 
tween the producer and the Meath man ?— If the best 
-class bits are broken iip it will cause a hiatus. 

23731. Did you read Professor Campbell’s evidence 
m which he urged the producer to fill the gap himself, 
and to keep the cattle a year longer, and pass them 
•on to the Meath man himself? — He can only keep it a 
year longer by putting it into a house and feeding it. 

23732. He can supply the Meath man, who wants 
the advanced store, instead of the cattle going to the 
Roscommon man ? — He can only do that by keeping the 


cattle over a winter. To do that he must do one of 
two things. He must have grass land enough to put 
them on it, and feed them with turnips and cake, 
and then send them to Meath in a condition to go, 
because the Meath man won’t buy unless they are in a 
good condition, or he must put them into stalls, and 
feed them exclusively in the stalls. In any case he 
will have to put them into stalls at night. There are 
only those two ways of doing it. He cannot do it 
either way. If he keeps it in grass it ceases to be a 
mixed farm, and if he puts them into stalls to fatten 
they won’t be suitable for going to Meath. 

23733. That was Professor Campbell’s evidence. He 
considered that the producer should keep them a year 
longer, and then pass them on to the Meath man ? — 
It is very nice in theory. I don’t know whether Pro- 
fessor Campbell has worked an Irish farm or not. 

23734. Chairman. — Will you continue your state- 
ment now? — Before reading the next portion of my 
statement, may I say, in reference to the question Sir 
John Colomb put to me, and which strikes me as a 
very important one, that in regard to the exportation 
of these calves the calves exported only numbered 5 per- 
cent. of the total amount. • On thinking it over, I 
think I am quite justified in taking this view of it — 
that the exports from Cork, Londonderry, and those 
parts consisted largely of calves raised in the neigh- 
bourhood, which it is cheaper to ship than to caiTy by 
rail to the grazing land. 

23735. You think the calves reared close tc« these 
parts find a better market in Scotland than they would 
in Ireland, because freight is cheaper by sea to Scotland 
than by rail to the grazing parts of Ireland ? — Yes. 

23736. There are probably grass lands where those 
calves could be handled in proximity to these places ? — 
There is very little of that in Ulster. It is more till- 
age in Ulster. 

23737. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Does not that apply 
to Cork also? — There is a great deal of dairying land 
there. 

23738. Chairman. — Will you proceed now? — As to 
areas requiring to be scheduled, the converse of this 
proposition being equally true, power should be taken 
to allow areas of any size, but susceptible of clear and 
definite delineation, to be either included in or ex- 
cluded from scheduled areas. A mere omission of the 
one year limit of time in section 36 (2) of the Act of 
1891 dealing with this subject would not suffice, as 
electoral divisions are the unit of measurement therein 
adopted. Any amendment should provide for town- 
lands and irregular districts being dealt with as here- 
inafter more particularly explained. Local knowledge 
is the best guide to such areas, but ought to be kept 
in check by official inspection before being either 
scheduled or removed from the schedule. In support 
of conclusion (7) I submit that the schedule requires 
revision by both inclusion and exclusion of certain 
areas. If poverty is the test (as I contend it ought to 
be), arising from want of employment, either agricul- 
tural or industrial, it will be found that such exists 
outside the statutory definition, and that certain parts 
within the present schedule should be excluded. 
Hence an electoral division is too large a unit ; even 
a townland, which is sometimes very large, may include 
great poverty side by side with economic conditions. 
I should prefer allowing any district susceptible of clear 
delineation being dealt with, either by way of inclusion 
or exclusion. Any attempt to permit this allocation 
of districts to be made by local bodies would be fatal 
to its success, or to give local bodies representation in 
the Congested Districts Board for the administration 
of its funds. Absolute independence must be secured 
to the Congested Districts Board if its operations are 
to be successful. Independence from popular pressure, 
and independence from Treasury red tape. 

23739. Now you say you should prefer allowing any 
district susceptible of clear delineation being dealt with 
either by way of inclustion or exclusion. What that 
means is that you have in your mind some kind of 
definition as to delineation of the units ? — Not so much 
that, as a natural boundary, that can be taken as a 
clear mark there can be noi doubt about as a guide for 
the man who should have the selection of these dis- 
tricts or the inspecting of them. 

23740. What do you mean by natural boundary ? — A 
river, or whatever could be marked down in the sche- 
dule, and there could be no mistake about in regard 
to the boundary of the district. 

23741. Suppose you found in Meath three families 
living in great want and poverty, do you propose to 
deal with that?— I would not think three families 


* See Appendix to the First Report of the Commission [Cd. 3267. 1906], p. 98. 
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Max. 16 1 907. wou ^ constitute a case of acute poverty in the sense I 
' L ' am speaking of. 

Mr. W. II. 23742. What is to be your limit? You talk about a 

Hoyd. district. Do you mean district? — Yes ; because it does 

not bind me to any extent. 

23743. If you mean a district, then your definition is 
a geographical definition and not a personal definition. 
You would not then say it was a question of so many 
inhabitants or of so many families, but you would say 
it is a question of geographical definition? — The geo- 

-rranhirnl rtefinifirm -nrnul ^ o . . . ; 4- 1 . . 


graphical definition would indicate the area within 
which this poverty exists. 

23744. Are we to understand that the definition you 
set up in your mind is a geographical definition ? — Yes ; 
not the definition of congestion but the definition of 
the areas to be scheduled. 

23745. How are you to arrive at the geographical 
definition ? — I think it could only be done by a com- 
petent authority, in close contact with the local 
people, who will afford the information necessary. 

23746. I mean if you found a certain amount of 
poverty in Meath would you be inclined to take the 
Ordnance Map or something of that sort and sav this 
particular district marked 116 on the Map, "lying 
between Ashbourne-road from this place to that place 
should be scheduled? — Yes, if the poverty is sufficiently 
extensive to make it part of the social problem. But 
the way in which I suggest the matter might work 
beneficially is this. With certain districts scheduled 
according to valuation and percentage it is found im- 
possible to include spots on the very fringe of those 
districts, which were, perhaps, more' in need of being 
dealt with by the Congested Districts Board than the 
districts scheduled. The Board, however, could not 
deal with them because of the statutory definition of 
congestion. Had it been left open to the Board, as I 
am told is done under the Crofters’ Act, they could have 
included the certain districts I refer to as being left 
oiut, and it would have been useful to those districts. 

23747. Mr. O’Kelly. — Certain districts, as under 
the Crofters’ Act, could be included ? — Yes. One of the 
Commissioners mentioned to me yesterday that such a 
provision was in the Crofters’ Act. I am not familiar 
with that Act myself. 

23748. Is there a provision as to discretion in that 
Act?— I think so. 

23749. Do you not think some plan would work 
equally well in Ireland ? — I think so. 

23750. On* airman . — T ake the case of a spot where a 
few poor families live— what are you to do with that?— 

I could hardly say that would be a case constituting a 
condition of acute poverty. We find that in places 
throughout the whole country. 

23751.. Where are yon to draw the line?— Whenever 
it falls to what one might really call acute poverty and 
where there is congestion. 

23752. What do you mean by congestion? — I mean 


poverty through want of employment in the agricultural 
industry or otherwise. 


23753. Take the case of ten families — a little area 
where the people are in great want?— I can quite con- 
ceive ten families in such very poverty-stricken cir- 
cumstances that they would certainly be greatly as- 
sisted by the operations of the Congested Districts 
•Board among them. 

23754. What are you to do for them? The Board 
was constituted for certain purposes. They are set out 
in the Act, namely, agricultural development, forestry, 
the rearing of live stock, and poultry ; emigration, 
migration, fislung, weaving, and other suitable indus- 
tnes. It would be much more difficult, would it not, 
for the Board to do anything very practical for a very 
small community of that kind?— I think not: from 
my observations and what I know of the Congested 
Districts Board s work m Mayo particularly. I have 
marked improvement in places where their 
Parish Committees a T e at wotrk. They seem to have a 
i cry improving effect upon the people. It is uni- 
versally reported in the districts that this is so, and 
my own eyes have testified to it. You know the 
Yn» C ^ m sightly different in Mayo than Donegal. 
+i f SOt>d t i, eal more value for money expended 
than from any other system of improvement. That has 
come to my knowledge. ^ 

. r> 2 ^. 755 ri You . w ® u ^. all . ow representation to be made 
to the Congested Districts Board for an inspector to 

K Board ^tisfied P mi tlm 

report of the inspector, that there was a little area 
where great poverty exists, then the Board should 
, P ?f haps ' lmdOT ^rtain limits, the right to 
schedule that area ?— Yes. 3 TO 


23756. And you would not make a townland or am 
electoral division or anything else a unit? — No; but: 
in a good many cases they would work out to town- 
lands and electoral divisions, but not in all. 

23757. You do not think there would be any incon- 
venience by reason of the fact that you get "Ireland 
dotted over with spots or areas of this "kind? — No ; be- 
cause there are cases, I think, yon want to bring up to- 
the normal before they could be treated by such a body 
as the Agricultural Department. 

23758. You said that you thought all technical and: 
agricultural instruction should be given by the Con- 
gested Districts Board ?— In the congested districts. 

23759. Do you see any reason to suppose there would 
be increase of difficulties if in all those little spots of 
congestion dotted about all over Ireland the Congested 
Districts Board were cliarged with the responsibility 
of giving technical and agricultural education, while 
the rest of Ireland was left to the new Depart- 
ment? — I should not have thought so ; but not 
being a member of the Congested Districts Board I am 
not so familiar with their methods of work. What- 
appears to me is that in such a case the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board would work through their local Parish. 
Committees. 

23760. The work of the Parish Committees, so far as 
I understand it, lias really been sanitary work more- 
than anything else? — I think a great deal more than 
that. 

23761. Actual drainage work? — Yes. 

23762. I think I am right in saying that their" 
primary work has been the making of the house 
cleaner and the sanitary conditions round the house- 
better ? — What I was told in some of those districts 
was that the Board’s first attention was directed to-- 
the house. 

23763. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I think this is 
the rule. The Congested Districts Board insists ou- 
tlie cattle being removed and the manure also to a 
certain distance before it begins to give anything in 
the shape of a grant to the occupant. The Board: 
insists on that being done as a condition precedent' 
to a grant. The grant is first for the improvement 
of the house, and then the homestead, and finally for 
fencing and drainage. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell.— T he total estimate fo- 


Chairman. — I still think I am right in saying the- 
principal work has been the improvement of the- 
house and the removal of the cattle and manure to 
a certain distance to allow of better sanitary con- 
ditions. 


Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Y ou are perfects 
right. 


Chairman.— My point is this. Several times we- 
have had questions put by Sir John Colomb in regard 
to sanitary business. Sir John thinks a great deal of' 
this work done by the Parish Committees clashes very 
much with the duties thrown upon the sanitary 
authorities. 

Sir John Colomb. — I rather meant that there were- 
two lots of expenditure going on ; one the expenditure- 
of funds provided by the State and by the rates for the- 
enforcement of sanitary law, and the other by the com- 
mittees and from other sources in order to induce- 
people, to obey the sanitary law. It was rather a . 
question of expenditure I was dealing with. 
duty 1 FrANCIS Mowatt -— Two expenditures for one- 


23764 Chairman.— Both are supposed to have been- 
doing the same thing. If you are to have a Parish 
Committee to deal with all those spots vou have got 
to remember very much the amount of mmcv 


to remember very much the amount of money you: 
have been giv-ng to those Parish Committees ?— I 
do not think I have m my evidence in anv wav rnn- 


do not think I have in my evidence in any way con- 
veyed tlie idea that there would require to be a very 
marge increase in the number of scheduled districts.. 


knowledge that might' be included, but I am not 
aware that acute poverty exists to any very large 
extent throughout unscheduled districts. 


23765. Mr. O’Kelly.— Y ou are not aware in the- 
County of Mayo alone that over 50 per cent, of the 
occupiers are under £8 valuation. Three-fourths of 
those under £4 vaiue are excluded by the present 
definition ?-That may be so. But I do not consider 
that many of those holdings m the district would form 
what I may call the acute problem. 

23766 r.., to, h„v. any definition, 
of poverty at all ? — Yes. 
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23767. What is your idea of poverty?— My idea 
of poverty is this, namely, where there is a great 
struggle for existence due to the want of employ- 
ment, either agricultural, industrial, or otherwise. 

23768. You would make no test in the shape of 
valuation?— I do not think so, because the minute 
you introduce valuation you seem to absolutely at- 
tribute it to agricultural causes. I do not think that 
is correct. I believe poverty to exist quite apart from 
the want of sufficient land for the holding. I mean 1 
do not think a levelling up to £10 of rent, if it 
could be done, would at all remove poverty in the 
case of many of the scheduled districts. This is the 
way it strikes me. The Congested Districts Board was 
introduced for special objects, but the Board are very 
much of the nature of a benevolent body trying to get 
the most it can and doing the greatest amount of. 
good it can. It seems to me they approach the 
problem in the most likely way to be successful. 
They want to teach the people industrial habits and 
to train them up by technical instruction in agri- 
culture and so on. They begin with the needs of the 
family and get them to take more interest in the 
house and its surroundings, and assistance is given 
to those who are worthy of it. I think that is a very 
effective way of giving instruction in the country, and 
what struck me from the inquiries I made was the 
very remarkable way the Congested Districts Board 
must have selected places where those committees 
were at work. I did not find any case where the 
committee did not seem to be doing good work. 1 
can quite conceive in such cases a committee may have 
tried and failed from want of competent local people, 
but they seem to have chosen the people in charge 
of the committees, etc., with so much skill that they 
have been successful. There is a village called Gwee- 
sala and there is a loan bank there. I am not sure 
it is not under the Congested Districts Board. 

Mr. O’Kelly.— U nder the Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society. 

23769. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— S ome are 
financed by the Board?— It is doing a good work in a 
very congested district. £1,100 has been lent out in 
one year by that bank in small sums not exceeding 
£5. " It was not paid back in instalments as is 
usual in the loan banks of which I have acted as 
Chairman. It was not paid back by instalments, 
but paid back in one lump sum at the end of a period 
of two, three, four, or six months, but never ex- 
ceeding eleven months. This enabled the people to 
buy young stock and to bring them up, and then sell 
them at the fair. The people then paid back their 
loan. I was told by one of the members of the com- 
mittee that they had had no loss. A most remark- 
able thing in a congested district. 

23770. Sir Francis Mowaxt. — Is it the case that 
any district can set up a Parish Committee with the 
assent of the Congested Districts Board? — Yes. 

23771. Therefore it is not the Congested Districts 
Board that selects the district or does the district 
go to the Congested Districts Board and say, “We 
should like’ to start a Parish Committee”? — In every 
case it rests with the Congested Districts Board to 
say whether they will operate there or not. The pro- 
posal might come from either party. 

23772. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — As to the banks 
set up in the congested areas, to form the nucleus of 
a fund, the Board, at the instance of the Agricultural 
Organisation Society, gave each of them about £100 
of a loan on easy terms. That was the beginning 
of the Board’s financial assistance to those banks. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — The Congested Districts 
Board made the loan? 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Yes. If I am not mis- 
taken the total amount advanced by the Congested 
Districts Board towards helping those banks in the 
congested areas is about £6,000. 

23773. Mr. Bryce. — Do you think highly of that 
system of agricultural banks? — Very, where properly 
managed. Where it is managed on a sound business 
basis and not on popular lines it is most useful to 
industrious tenants. 

23774. Mr. O’Kelly. — Popular management and 
management on sound lines would not be inconsis- 
tent? — I am afraid it is as a rule. 

23775. Sir John Colomb. — You say* that powers 
should be taken to allow areas of any size to be either 
included or excluded from the scheduled areas. In 
whom would you vest that power? — Well, I think 
that is for wiser heads than me to say, but the only 
person who occurs to me as being one who ought to 

♦See 


know is the inspector of the Local Government Board jf ar iq 1907 
or some such officer. — - 

23776. Assuming we accepted the view that power Mr. W. H. 
should be taken, you cannot suggest to the Commis- Boyd, 
sion by whom it should be exercised? — Except the in- 
spector of the Local Government Board. It is his 
duty to know the circumstances of the country and 
he ought to do it. 

23777. In suggesting that officer you attach much 
importance to the power being exercised in some 
degree by an authority not open to popular pressure? 

— Certainly. 

23778. Take the case of areas now included in the 
scheduled districts that, in your opinion, ought not to 
be included, does it necessarily follow that those fairly 
well-to-do areas must be dealt with by the Congested 
Districts Board and money must be expended on 
them? — Oh, no. 

23779. Does it not still rest in the discretion of 
the Congested Districts Board whether they apply 
their efforts m these districts? — It does. I think, 
however, a demoralising effect is produced by sche- 
duling a district that does not require it. It is a 
pity to deprive them of their self-reliance and the 
efforts which they would make if they were not sche- 
duled and did not depend on assistance. Scheduled 
people manifest a little dissatisfaction if the Con- 
gested Districts Board withholds its aid from them 
while it is dealing with districts more urgently in 
need of relief. All that would be avoided by refusing 
to schedule those districts I refer to. 

23780. And that is the foundation of your objection 
to retaining in the area to be operated upon by the 
Congested Districts Board a district scheduled on 
an artificial standard? — Certainly. 

23781. You suggest a poverty-stricken area may be 
less than a townland ? — Yes. 

23782. Can you help me in this. It seems to me 
if you so take an area even of a townland, and declare 
it to be within the operations of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, that area being so small can hardly 
admit of the treatment by a process of enlargement of 
holding? — It may or may not— very likely not. 

23783. Still it occurs to me, does it not also occur 
to you, that an area smaller than a townland can 
hardly admit of the operations of migration within 
its area? — Hardly. 

23784. Therefore in attempting to carry out enlarge- 
ment of holdings the Congested Districts Board must 
go outside it ? — Yes. 

23785. And in the case of dealing with migration 
as applied to that very small area it really must go 
elsewhere ? — Yes. 

23786. Do you not -think that would give rise to 
practical difficulties if migration was the only 
remedy ? — But they can apply many remedies which 
would be suitable to those areas. 

23787. Is, .it in your mind that the relief of a 
poverty-stricken district of very small area such as 
you describe, must be looked for more to other means 
than migration and enlargement of holdings? — Cer- 
tainly. 

23788. As to those areas, if handed over to the Con- 
gested Districts Board, do you suggest the efforts of 
the Board should be limited to measures other than 
the enlargement of holdings or migration? — I should 
be inclined to leave them a perfectly free hand as at 
present. 

23789. If you leave them a freehand you must give 
them the means to work with a free hand ? — They 
cannot do it if they have not the means. 

23790. If you say they are to have power to apply 
migration and enlargement of holdings to these very 
small areas you must give them the means to carry 
out that policy of enlarging holdings, which is a ques- 
tion of area? — But you would find my proposal does 
not make any very radical difference except along 
boundary lines of scheduled districts. Cases have oc- 
curred to my knowledge of places immediately over 
the border requiring assistance, .and could not get it 
from the -Congested Districts Board. They would 
have been willing to assist it, but were unable. It is 
impossible to draw that boundary line, and say it 
should extend from here to there. 

23791. Are you confining yourself to small areas of 
congestion close to the bounds of an already scheduled 
district? — I have put no limitation of that kind on 
it. Wherever it occurs, if it is acute poverty, I world 
schedule -it. 
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r_ 23792. Do you look for relief of those poverty- 
stricken spots by operations other than migration and 
enlargement of holdings? — Certainly I do. 

23793. Chairman. — W hat do you look to ? — To some 
of the operations the Congested Districts Board are 
now carrying on, such as their classes, the offering of 
prizes for improvements. 

23794. Sir John Colomb. — And the establishment of 
parish committees ? — Certainly ; they are most valu- 
able. 

23795. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You are fami- 
liar with the banks on the Continent known as Raf- 
ferisen banks. They have been very successful where 
they have been established ? — I believe so. 

23796. You are aware these banks are managed by 
the members of the banks? — I believe they are. 

23797. You are aware that that is a purely popular 
management ? — I suppose it is. 

23798. You make this exception when you state that 
popular management is inconsistent with sound 
management? — I was speaking of Ireland. 

23799. There is no inconsistency elsewhere. It is 
only in the atmosphere of Ireland there is inconsis- 
tency ? — It is not that ; you have to take things as 
you find them. 

23800. Elsewhere popular management and sound 
management are not inconsistent, but in Ireland it is 
different? — In Germany it appears to work well, but 
in Germany some very strange things work well. It 
would not work in Ireland. 

23801. In Italy ? — Yes. 

23802. And in Switzerland ? — I am not aware there 
are any there. All those people are a century ahead 
of us in many important factors in our social life. 

23803. The Rafferisen bank system was a system of 
extraordinarily rapid growth ?— I believe it was. 

23804. I only wanted to bring out that there is no 
radical inconsistency between popular management 
and sound management. It is only climatic and 
geographical ? — I did not say so. 

23805. Mr. Bryce.— A s a matter of fact, there are 
a large number of these banks in congested districts, 
all of which under popular management have been 
quite satisfactory. The reports of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board make mention of them from time to 
time? — Popular management is a very vague term. 

23806. They are managed under a joint guarantee 
of all the members. All the members become respon- 
sible to an unlimited extent for the loans ? — I dare- 
say that would work well. If that is what you mean 
by popular management, there is a sound business 
principle in .that, but what I meant by popular 
management was something of a Loan Fund Board 
elected. 

23807. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— W e were not 
talking of that?— If they were based on the same sys- 
tern as abroad I think they would work well m this 
country. 

23808. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— E ntirely based 
Rafferisen type, and having no connection 
with the loan fund of which you are speaking. 

23809 Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— O n that subject 
of popular management I think perhaps there has 
been some misunderstanding. Do you consider 
management by the Parish Committees works out very 
■ Yes ’ you cad that popular management, I 
think it works well. 

23810. Sir John Colomb.— D o you draw a distinc- 
tion between co-openative management and popular 
management. Were you thinking of co-operative 
management, or m what sense were you thinking of 
popular management ?— An elected body. 

23811. Mr. Bryce.— A re not those agricultural banks 
in Ireland managed by an elected body. The members 
are all responsible, and, they elect certain persons as 
a Committee ? What I mean is they should not go 
outside the members for an elected working body. 

23812. Your point is that they should not go out- 
S!de the members, and that so long as the election is 
confined to the members popular management would 
be all right I — I think so. 

23813. Sir Francis Mow att. -You describe oonges- 
— °Y e r aCUte P ° Verty CaUSed by want of employment? 

23814. Would that apply to holdings on the extre- 
mely poor land on the West coast, where, however 
much a man works he cannot get a living out of his 
flJZ! lf i y ° U hlm more land necessitating 
more labour he would not improve his position ?— But 


if he gets other employment, migratory labour, fish- 
ing, or anything started at home, it would relieve 
his misfortune. 

23815. When we went round the West Coast we saw 
numerous holdings where the man was fully occupied 
in doing the best he could with his land ? — 1 never saw 
that in my whole tour. 

23816. The work of the Parish Committees is as- 
sisted by the offer of small rewards, by which they 
excite competition among small landholders in the 
clearing of their land ? — Yes. 

23817. It does not seem right to describe them as 
a lazy population if a small encouragement of that 
sort induces men — and we have had ample evidence 
of their very hard work indeed — to repair their 
houses and improve their holdings? — 'Well, you must 
not take me as saying that everyone is lazy. Speak- 
ing generally, I say that is the character of the Irish 
people. It is not very hard work they are put to in 
fulfilling the conditions laid down by the Congested 
Districts Board. It is nothing compared with the 
work they have to do when they go to England. 

23818. Do you not think it takes very hard work to 
improve these holdings? — I think it is the beginning 
of an improvement in the land system. 

23819. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Perhaps you will 
be able to give us your opinion as to the system of 
Parish Committees. It is different in Donegal to 
what it is in the West of Ireland. We understand 
the system of Parish Committees in Donegal is worked 
by giving prizes, while in the West of Ireland they 
give advances of money to persons who are considered 
by the local Committees to be most deserving of such 
assistance. Which is the better system ? Which pro- 
duces the better extent of improvement ? — I am afraid 
I cannot answer that. I am not capable of forming 
an opinion, for the reason that I know the work 
m Donegal, but I do not know the work in the other 

23820. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You say if the opera- 
tions of the Congested Districts Board are to be suc- 
cessful it must have independence from popular pres- 
sure and independence from Treasury red tape. I 
suppose Treasury red tape means their declining to 
advance more money ?— Well, I do not limit the mean- 
ing to that. 

23821. I only want to know what it means?— I 
know I am on dangerous ground and on thin ice. All 
I say is that my experience in railway matters has 
led me to find out that the Treasury have facilities 
for putting difficulties in the way of working long be- 
fore^ they come to the point of refusing the money. 
Ifiat is my own experience. 

23822. I only wanted to know what it meant? — 
Ifiat is what it meant. 


ineie are no railway schemes put forward 
u m? ^ >arls i Committees ? — I formed my opinion of 
the Treasury from my experience in railway matters. 
I Have had a good deal of experience in that. 

23824. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— You were Grand 
Jury railway director for some time?— I was, and a 
shareholders’ director. 

23825. Chairman. — Will you continue now? — As to 
changes m law and administration, the following 
changes in law are desirable. (a) Revise the defini- 
tion of congestion, and in place of basing it on an 
average valuation per head and percentage of popula- 
tion in electoral divisions (which characterises it as 
solely agricultural, and does not take any considera- 
tion of the want of or existence of any industrial and- 
technical pursuits), let it rather be based on want of 
employment (agricultural, industrial, or otherwise) 
that results in poverty, either chronic or intermittent. 
Ihe Local Government Board Inspector to be the 
authority to decide subject to review. Meantime let 
the present areas as scheduled be taken as such. ( b .) 
The Schedule should include the districts or areas re- 
quiring relief, and should include the estates pur- 
chased by the Congested Districts Board, or such as 
are tranferred to the Congested Districts Board after 
being purchased by the Estates Commissioners under 
sections 6, 7, and 8 of the Act of 1903. The Congested 
Distiicts Board should have full powers to carry out 
!ts work and to expend its funds upon any lands in- 
SM *“ the J cl “ dul “ <«•> The law should be 

, red to enable the Congested Districts Board to 
clear the equities in cases of the titles of lands, where 
land is surrendered and consolidated, or transfers take 
P „_l from on . e holding to another, (d.) Compulsory 
purchase is absolutely unnecessary and uncalled for 
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unless it is proved that sufficient land for the relief 
of congestion cannot be obtained by voluntary sales. 
At present large areas of untenanted land could cer- 
tainly be obtained voluntarily if a fair price were 
offered for it, and if the uncertainties, hindrances, 
and delays which now attach to sales were removed, 
(c.) The Estates Commissioners or the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board may purchase estates in any part of Ire- 
landi, but in the former case the Estates Commis- 
sioners should convey them to the Congested Districts 
Board to administer if any portion of them is con- 
gested, or is to be used for the relief of congestion. 
(/.) Remunerative employment being the great neces- 
sity for improving the condition of the poorer parts 
of the country, grants should be made to carry out 
the following and similar works reproductive or other- 
wise (1.) Fishery piers, boats and equipage for fish- 
ing at all suitable stations by the Congested Districts 
Board. (2.) Roads, bridges, and improvements m 
thoroughfares, especially in tourists routes, and where 
access to bogs or seaweed is at present wanting or de- 
fective. (3.) Turf industry, either by way of bring- 
ing large supplies into connection with the coast for 
supplying fuel as required, or the making of peat 
litter, etc. (4.) Appointment of local agricultural 
experts to reside in districts to instruct and advise 
the peasantry on farming operations. (5.) The ex- 
tended establishment of co-operative trading societies 
and loan banks, wherever the conditions are suitable. 
(6.) The supply of seed potatoes in exchange for equal 
quantities of those grown on the farms supplied, 
especially in . localities where failures or partial 
failures of the potato crop are frequent. (7.) The 
extension of technical training in all branches of use- 
ful industry. (8.) The opening and working of 
quarries and mines wherever there is fair prospect of 
deriving profit therefrom. (9.) Facilities for volun- 
tary emigration of families from maritime and other 
areas where the people will not migrate, and where 
there is no land to enlarge holdings. In support ox 
this I submit enough has already been said by me 
on sub-paragraphs (a) and (b). I proceed to support 
(c) (d) and ( e ). 

23826. You say enough lias already been said re- 
specting sub-paragraphs (a) and (b). The only re- 
mark I wish to make is that you speak of land on 
estates which have been transferred to the Congested 
Districts Board after being purchased by the Estates 
Commissioners under the Act of 1903. I don t know 
where you get your information from, but there is 
no case on record, so far as I know, of any such thing 
having been done?— No; that is what I recommend 
should be done. 

23827. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Your recom- 
mendation is that estates should be bought by the 
Estates Commissioners and transferred to the Con- 
gested Districts Board ? — Not so much that as that 
where estates have been bought by the Estates Com- 
missioners they should transfer them to the Congested 
Districts Board if they are congested, or if they are 
suitable for migration. 

23828. You are aware that that is not possible under 
the existing law ?— Quite, but the whole passage refers 
to changes in the law. , 

23829. You know that it is not possible under the 
Act of 1891 ? — I know. That is why I recommend an 
alteration of the law. 

23830. Chairman.— Then you do contemplate, so tar 
as these estates are concerned, that the primal? pur- 
chasing authority should be the Estates Commissioners ? 
— No, what I said was that where they had bought 
estates they should transfer them to the Congested 
Districts Board, who also have, power to buy estates. 
I would not suggest that they should be prevented 
from doing that. 

23831. You suggest that they should buy property 
and having bought it should transfer it to the Con- 
gested Districts Board ?— They have power to do that, 
but I would alter the law so as to make it necessary 
for them to transfer estates which they had bought 
containing congested districts to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board. 

23832. In order to avoid any kind of clashing in the 
work of improvement ? Instead of the Estates Commis- 
sioners buying estates and improving them, you think 
the Congested Districts Board should be the only im- 
proving authority, and you would transfer from the 
Estates Commissioners to the Board any estate re- 
quiring improving? — Yes. 

23833. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Has it occurred 
to you to consider as an alternative that the Estates 


Commissioners should abstain from buying any con- $j ar . jg, 1907 . 
gested estates in the scheduled areas and leave the — 
acquisition of all these estates to the Congested Dis- Mr. W. H. 
tricts Board ?— That has not occurred to me. I do not Boj-cl. 
see the advantage of it. 

23834. Your object would be equally well secured? — 

I think not. 

23835. Supposing there was an estate in the 
scheduled area, and the owner wanted to sell to the 
Land Commissioners, and supposing they bought it, 
your proposal is that they should instantly transfer it 
to the Congested Districts Board ? — Yes. 

23836. Why could not your object be equally well 
secured by purchase by the Congested Districts 
Board? — You have to assume that sufficient funds would 
be at the disposal of the Congested Districts Board to 
make the purchase. 

23837. You think that otherwise the landlord would 
be handicapped if he had to deal only with the Con- 
gested Districts Board? — Certainly. 

23838. But assuming that the amount of funds is 
equal? — I have not thought of the question, but I 
think I would prefer to leave the matter as it is, 
leaving to each body the power to purchase. 

23839. You would require legislation for what you 
propose. The other could be done without legislation ? 

— These are my suggestions. 

23840. But- it is easier to do it than if you have to 
pass a Bill through the House of Commons? — Yes. 

23841. Chairman. — What is your reason for wishing 
to keep the matter as it is ? Why do you think it is 
better to have two purchasing authorities? — I think 
the Congested Districts Board have a good deal on 
hand ; and, considering the two authorities, I look on 
them in this light, and it is rather an antagonistic 
light. I look on the Congested Districts Board as an 
anomalous Board, but acting in a benevolent way 
towards the country, and I think it is most dangerous 
to mix up the objects and purposes of such a Board 
with the duties of administration which might and do 
devolve on the Estates Commissioners, who are a quasi- 
judicial body. I regard the two Boards in that light, 
and I think the Congested Districts Board is better 
suited' for dealing with all questions relating to con- 
gestion than the Estates Commissioners. But I see no 
reason why the Estates Commissioners should not. con- 
tinue to discharge the function of buying land. 

23842. Then you think that the functions of the Con- 
gested Districts Board are paternal, and that they are 
the people who can best improve the land when it is 
acquired ?— Yes. 

23843. But that the Estates Commissioners, being a 
regular Department are the most fitted to carry out the 
business transaction of actually acquiring the land ?— 

Not exclusively. 

23844. Not exclusively? But you say that you think 
there should be a separation of the two functions ?— 

Yes ; but I would leave to each body its existing powers 
of purchasing land. 

23845. When you say that the Estates Commissioners 
ought to retain what you call their administrative 
functions, do you mean to imply that their administra- 
tive functions should be purchasing functions, and that 
when they have exercised those functions they should 
hand over the land to their paternal colleagues, the 
Congested Districts Board, who would do the im- 
proving? — Yes. 

23846. And you contemplate that under that system 
the major part of the purchasing would be done by 
what you call your administrative body, and that the 
greater part or, perhaps, the whole of the improving 
would be done by the paternal body ? — I do not know 
that it would work out in that way, but I think the 
two bodies ought to be able to work in the purchase of 
land without clashing in any way. Administrative 
arrangements could be made to that effect without 
altering the law. 

23847. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Where there are 
two purchasing authorities the vendor has a better 
market?— Well, I hardly think it would be much use 
setting one against the other. 

23848. Chairman.— D o you see any reason to suppose 
that the Estates Commissioners would purchase land 
more efficiently than the Congested Districts Board f— 

By more efficiently do you mean more cheaply ! 

23849. Assuming that both would give a fair price, 
and supposing that the price was the same, and was in 
each case a fair one, do you see any reason to suppose 
that the Estates Commissioners, bv reason of their con- 
stitution would be able to purchase more expeditiously 

K 2 
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and more easily than a body like the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board ? — I should think not. 

23850. Then why not let the Congested Districts 
Board purchase? — They are doing it now, but there is 
no earthly reason why they should not do it equally if 
they organise their office. 

23851. The Estates Commissioners? — Yes, if they 
organised their office. 

23852. Then if they organise their office, do you see 
any reason, supposing the organisation is as good as 
you would like to see it, and the price to the landlord 
is a fair one, why they should discharge these purchase 
powers more expeditiously and satisfactorily than a 
body like the Congested Districts Board? — I should not 
be willing to run the risk from the sample we have 
already had of the work of the Estates Commissioners. 

23853. Then why do you not throw the whole re- 
sponsibility on the Congested Districts Board? — Be-' 
cause I hope in time, as the Estates Commissioners 
gain knowledge and experience, they will be able to 
push along faster than they are doing now. I do not 
quite follow your reasoning. 

23854. Sir John Colomb. — I am not quite clear about 
sub-paragraph (6). Are we to read that paragraph as 
referring to the whole of Ireland, or is it limited to the 
Congested Districts area ? — My idea was that wherever 
you found' in Ireland a patch of land with acute con- 
gestion upon it, it might be scheduled even if lying 
out in the middle of otherwise good country, so as to 
enable the Parish Committee to bring relief to the poor 
people. 

• 23855. Then that really does mean that the Con- 
gested Districts Board is to be the machijiery for 
operating the re-settlement and re-arrangement of 
estates all over Ireland ? — Yes. 

23856. And your paragraph is not limited to tire area 
of the congested districts, but applies to any part of 
Ireland ? — After it has been put into a revised schedule. 

23857. Then your proposed change is subject to the 
acceptance of a revised schedule, such as you recom- 
mend ? — Yes. 

23858, Is it only in the case of a revised schedule 
being accepted that you now press this argument?— 


23859. Sir Francis Mowatt. - - There is a purchasing 
Department of the Congested Districts Board and a 
purchasing Department of the Estates Commissioners. 
Both are engaged in purchasing land. What is the 
object of keeping up two Departments for the sake of 
purchasing land instead of doing it by one Department? 

the framers of the Act of 1903 would be better able 
to answer that. 

23860. Yes, but 1 am asking you ? — For my opinion ? 

23861. Yes? — Well, the power having been given 
to them I would leave it with them. I do not really 
know why they had it originally. I do not recollect 
what particular reason was put forward. 

23862. You see the result is that you will be keep- 
ing up two staffs to do the same kind of business. 
That is Treasury red tape, I know ? — I do not say 
that. Of course, if all the work were to be done by 
the one body, that body would require a larger staff, 
and the Congested Districts Board does a good deal 
besides estate purchasing. 

23863. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I understand 
you to say that the improving of congested estates 
would be done by the Congested Districts Board?— 
Yes. 

23864. But you suggested that such estates might 
also be purchased by the Estates Commissioners?— 
Yes. 

23865. Then it was put to you that such an arrange- 
ment as that might lead to overlapping'?— Yes. 

23866. And you said that might be overcome ad- 
ministratively ? — Yes. 

23867. Mr Wyndham told us that one of the ob- 
jects of putting the Estates Commissioners under the 
Government directly was that the Government might 
Have over them such control as would prevent such 
overlapping. Now, it was put to you with a good 
deal of reason that there would be some advantage 
not only in having the improving done by one Depart- 
ment, but in having purchase carried out by one body. 
Take tlie Congested Districts Board. Suppose they 
improve an estate, is it not a great advantage that 
the officers who are going to undertake the work of 
settlement are the very men who have been on the 
land, and suggested to the Board the price they are 
important that the improving 
body should have had a determining voice in fixing 
the price? — That is important, I think. 8 


23868. Would that lead you to accede to bar An- 
tony’s point, that the purchase of congested estates 
might with advantage be done by one body — the body 
improving the estates? — There is this to be said on 
the other side. The Congested Districts Board have 
not got the same power or permission to lose money 
over the purchase of estates as have the Estates Com- 
missioners. Yesterday I said the Estates Commis- 
sioners had power to lose ten per cent., but Sir 
Antony contradicted me. 

23869. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Oh, no ; I did 
not contradict you. The section is clear, and is to 
the effect that the amount which the Estates Commis- 
sioners can lose is a maximum average of ten per 
cent., subject to the sanction of the Lord Lieutenant? 
— They might be allowed to go beyond ten per cent. 

23870. No. The Lord Lieutenant can determine the 
amount of the loss within ten per cent. If you under- 
stood me to say anything else I cannot have explained 
my meaning — I thought they had power to go beyond 
that. 

23870. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I was asking 
you to consider this : that there is some advantage in 
the body that is going to improve the estate having 
a voice in determining the price ? — Yes, but per contra 
one has to study the fact that the Congested Districts 
Board have to buy with a closer eye to not suffering 
loss. 

23872. The funds of the Board are very limited, and 
it is on these funds that any loss must fall resulting 
from the purchase of estates? — Yes. 

23873. Hence it is necessary for the Board to be 
very circumspect in regard to loss? — Yes; until the 
same power is given them as is granted to the Estates 
Commissioners under section 6 of course they can- 
not be in the same position. 

23874. Sir Francis Mowatt. — As a matter of fact 
the Congested Districts Board have greater powers 
than the Estates Commissioners. I understand they 
are not limited to ten per cent ? — Well, it is strongly 
controverted by Mr. Bailey in his memorandum in 
the Appendix to the Third Report. 

23875. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — There is no limi- 
tation on the amount which the Congested Districts 
Board may lose? — But they haven’t got the money to 
lose. 

23876. Mr. Kavanagh. — You suggested that wherever 
the Estates Commissioners bought an estate, they 
should, when they found congestion on it, offer it to 
the Congested Districts Board. Do you mean that to 
apply all over Ireland or merely in the congested dis- 
tricts ? — If it is a congested estate. 

23877. Supposing they bought an estate, and found 
that in their opinion there was congestion although 
it was not in the scheduled area. Do you suggest that 
they should offer it to the Congested Districts Board ? 
— They might purchase an estate on which there was 
a certain amount of congestion which had not been 
put into the schedule. 

23878. Do you suggest then that they should offer 
it? — I think if there is congestion to be dealt with 
the Congested Districts Board are the right people to 
deal with it. 

23879. Mr. Conor O’Kelly. — Do you think the cir- 
cumstance that there are two purchasing bodies has any 
effect on the price of land ? — Do you mean competition ? 
No I don’t think so. I have heard of one case, but I 
don’t think there is anything in it. I have not myself 
been aware of anything of the sort. 

23880. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The effect of your 
evidence is that the relief of congestion should be" en- 
trusted to one body alone, namely, the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board? — Yes. 

23881. You would preclude the Estates Commis- 
sioners from dealing with the relief of congestion, and 
would concentrate all operations for the relief of con- 
gestion in the hands of the Congested Districts Board ? 
— I would recommend that. 

23882. You would not interfere with the present 
power of the Congested Districts Board to buv pro- 
perty? — No. 

23883. Your reasons for that, so far as I can under- 
stand, is that you are dissatisfied with the operations 
and the method of procedure of the Estates Commis- 
sioners? — I do not think I gave that as my reason ; 
but if you like toi add it as another reason I am quite 
agreeable. 

23884. Well, I take that as one reason, at all events 
— the unsatisfactory nature of the Estates Commission? 

- — That was not the sole reason. 
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23835. What were the other reasons? — One very 
•strong reason was that it would be very important that 
the body improving the estate should have an inspector 
on it for fixing the price, because he would know all 
-about it. 

23886. Would not that be a reason for transferring 
the purchase of all congested property to the Congested 
Districts Board!? — If you couple with it the granting 
to the Board of sufficient funds, and the same powers 
as the Estates Commissioners now have in relation to 
the purchase, I would be inclined to say yes. 

23887. Although you know tliat purchase by the Con- 
gested Districts Board is outside the zones altogether, 
while purchase by the Estates Commissioners of estates 
in congested districts is governed so far as need be by 
the zones ? — In practice we do not find that to work. 

23888. But the consideration which I now mention 
to you does not make you in any way modify your 
•opinion, that it would be desirable to transfer to the 
Congested Districts Board the purchase of all estates 
which they propose to deal with? — No. 

23889. In other words, the principle is that the body 
which relieves congestion should have the purchasing 
of the congested property? — Tliat. is not what I recom- 
mend. What I recommend is that both bodies should 
go on purchasing, but when you put it To me, I say 
that if the Congested Districts Board are given the 
funds and the same powers that the Estates Commis- 
sioners now have I would recommend that all should 
be transferred to the Congested Districts Board. 

23890. What extra powers have the Estates Commis- 
sioners? — Well, there is section 6 — that loss of 10 per 
•cent. - 

23891. But the Congested Districts Board have much 
greater powers? — They have not the money. 

23892. But assuming that they had the money, you 
•say they should be the purchasing authority?— Yes. 

23893. You instance this 10 per cent., which would 
be a limitation on the Congested Districts Board. 
That was probably said hastily ? — I see. 

23894. What other powers have the Estates Com- 
missioners? — I am not a lawyer, but my impression is 
that whatever powers the Estates Commissioners have 
under the Act if they were transferred 1 to the Congested 
Districts Board in regard to the purchase of estates, 


I think the Congested Districts Board would do as good ^f ar io, 1907 . 
work. — 

23895. Given equality in all these things, you think Mr. W. H. 
the work of purchase and improvement should be con- Boyd, 
ducted by one body? — By., the Congested Districts 
Board, emphatically, not by the Estates Commissioners. 

23896. Sir John Colomb. — T here are two bodies now 
existing having power to purchase ? — Yes. 

23899. And they can exercise it the one within a 
certain limited area, and the Estates Commissioners 
over any part of Ireland. Each may make a loss, but 
in the case of the Estates Commissioners, it cannot 
exceed 10 per cent., and must receive the sanction of 
the Lord Lieutenant? — Yes. 

23898. The Congested Districts Board may also make 
a loss, and are not limited, and they require nobody’s 
sanction but their own ? — Yes. 

23899. But is there not this great difference between 
the two — that the loss realised by the Estates Com- 
missioners comes out of capital provided by the State, 
while the loss made by the Congested Districts Board 
comes out of their own income? — I believe that is so. 

23900. So that the Congested Districts Board, being 
the custodians of their own income, have to look at 
any liability put upon it, and this has a restraining 
influence upon them in considering what loss they can , 

incur in the purchase of estates ? — I am satisfied it 
has. 

23901. Do you think it would be a fair compromise 
if the State were to bear the loss incurred by the Con- 
gested Districts Board up to 10 per cent., and that 
only beyond that should the loss fall on the Board’s 
income ? — Yes. That is a point which in my guarded 
answer to Sir Antony I should have wished to cover. 

23902. You think that the Board might be put in 
the same position as the Estates Commissioners by 
being able to incur a loss of 10 per cent, at the expense 
of the State, instead of the liability falling on their 
income? — Yes. 

23903. Mr. Beyce. — You agree that these pur- 
chases should be made outside the zones, because 
you talk of an inspector fixing the price. Tliat means 
that the price is not fixed directly between the land- 
lord and tenant, but between the landlord and the 
Congested Districts Board ? — Yes. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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Mi-. W. H. Boyd further examined. 


23904. Chairman. — We got down on Saturday night 
to the end of page 11, I think ? — Yes. 

23905. Turning to the pages following page 11, I 
have been considering how we had better deal with 
the evidence which you propose to give. In your 
memorandum in the next few pages your conclusion 
9 is set out at considerable length, and your reasons 
for that conclusion are stated at even greater length. 
I think on the whole the best plan would be if you 
were to read from the beginning of page 12 to the 
beginning of page 17, down to the point about 
Griffith’s valuation ? — I see, my lord. 

23906. I think that would cover your reasons with 
regard to your views about the Estates Commis- 
sioners ? — Yes. 

23907. And, having done that, we can then ex- 
amine you upon all those pages?— Quite so; thank 
3 'ou. Would it be right for me to refer to one or two 
things about which I was asked by Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell— Sir Antony MacDonnell asked me about the 
question of drainage, and I asked time to consider it. 

23908. You had better keep this over, I think ; I am 
afraid that if we stai-ted this subject we should not 
get tli rough the paper ?— Well, shall I first read the 
(c), (d), and (e) ? 

23909. And we did not deal with that on Saturday ? 
—What I refer to is on page 3, the conclusion I have 
arrived at which I am now going to prove 

23910. You did not read those? — No. 

23911. Very well, then ?— These are the conclusions 
that I have formed which I will now have to give 
evidence in support of. The law should be altered 
to enable tlie Congested Districts Board to clear the 
equities in cases of the title of lands where land is 
surrendered and consolidated, or transfers take place 
from one holder to another. Compulsory purchase is 
absolutely unnecessary, and uncalled for unless it is 
proved that sufficient land for the relief of congestion 
cannot be obtained by voluntary sales. At present 
large areas of untenanted land could certainly be 
obtained voluntarily if ,a fair price were offered for 
it, and if the uncertainties, hindrances, and delays 
which now attach to sales were removed. The Estates 
Commissioners or the Congested Districts Board 
might purchase estates in any part of Ireland, but in 
the former case the Estates Commissioners should 
convey to the Congested Districts Board to administer 
if any portion of them is congested or is to be used 
tor the relief of congestion. In support of these con- 
clusions the following is my evidence These para- 
graphs raise questions on which much evidence has 
already been given, some of it most misleading. I 
shall have to deal at length with some of the points 
referred to, viz., 1st, the hindrances to the sale of ten- 
anted estates ; 2nd, the hindrances to the sales of 
lands in owner’s hands ; 3rd, the sale prices of estates ; 
4th the sale price of grazing lands ; 5tli, the securit y 
for the advance ; 6th, the title to lands and purchase 
money. 


23912. Sir Francis Mowatt.— The title to lands- 
and purchase money is covered by the expres- 
sion “ clearing the equities”? — It is one of the 
points dealt with in the evidence. Landowners 
strongly object to the manner in which the 
Land Acts are administered. They admit that the 
second term rents must now be taken as basis of 
purchase, and they submit that said rents represent 
a very safe basis on which to calculate purchase trans- 
actions. The Estates Commissioners appear to be- 
taking -the same line as the tenants’ advisers, and are 
trying to force down the purchase prices to a level 
below that contemplated by the Land Conference or 
Mr. Wyndham on the introduction of his Act of 
1903. Landowners as a body have a profound dis- 
trust of the Estates -Commissioner's, based on their 
-actions and words, and their report and evidence be- 
fore this Commission, which exhibit partisanship, 
partiality, deficient, knowledge on most important 
branches of the subjects discussed, with a zeal that 
ofttimes outstrips knowledge, together with a lament- 
able lack of that impartial judicial attitude that 
should characterise a quasi-judicial body, especially 
one dealing with such delicate and conflicting in- 
terests .as are associated with the purchase and sale 
of land and its transfer from owners to tenant pro- 
prietors. These are strong statements. I proceed to 
justify them. Only that other objects of great popu- 
lar interest occupied the minds of the people of these 
countries when the Estates Commissioners’ Report for 
1906 was made public, at would have received -a fuller' 


and more searching criticism at the hands of the 
public press than .actually fell -to its share. It is in 
several ways the most remarkable document that has 
ever been issued by a Government Department, -and’ 
creates -a new departure from all former precedent, 
^ i. ^ ri*' P^ ce . We h ave the frank announcement 
that -the Commissioners .are at variance among them- 
selves as to the primary scope of their functions, 
they differ on (a), page iv., instructions to inspec- 
tors ; (6), page v., as to principle for estimating 
security ; (c), page vii., on fixing prices ; (d), page 
yin., on -the factors to be taken into account in fix- 
ing prices; (e), page ix., declaration of “estate”’; 
(/), P a g e xiii. , comparison of averages. We fur- 
ther find in this report hostile criticism of some of 
the principles of the Act of 1903, given by the officials 
appointed to administer the Act. There is a fine 
spirit of independence in the contemptuous treatment 
of regulations that the Lord Lieutenant was em- 
powered to make, coupled with undisguised partisan- 
ship, and a controversial handling of contentious 
issues, which as a rule are discreetly avoided by State- 
officials. It is worthy of remark that, since the re- 
port has been published, Mr. Wrench’s minority 
views on certain points have been supported as against 
th e views of the two junior Estates Commissioners. 

23913. Chairman. — -Should- you say “ the two- 
junior Estates Commissioners” ? 

Sir Antony MacDonnell.— I do not object. I will 
insert the words “ majority of the Estates Commis- 
sioners. ’ It will answer my purpose. 
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23914. Chairman. — We understand that that 
governs all your references, because on several occa- 
sions you allude to the ‘'senior” and “junior” 
Estates Commissioners. After the explanation here 
on Friday or Saturday we understand now that you 
recognise that to be inappropriate? — Yes ; I wish 
“ the majority of the Estates. Commissioners ” to be 
inserted instead of “ the junior Estates Commission- 
ers.” Mr. Wrench’s minority views on certain points 
have been supported as against the views of the ma- 
jority of tlie Estates Commissioners by judgments of 
the Court of Appeal, in the case of The Treasury v. 
Gamier E. Holmes, and of Judge Ross, in the matter 
•of the Estate of George Burrowes, Co. Londonderry 
(28/l/’07), and in the Appeal Court in case of Treasury 
v. James D. Crosbie, Co. Kerry (28/l/’07). I should 
correct that by saying that in the matter before Judge 
Ross it was not a judgment. It was a statement in 
■court. Mr. Wrench, the Estates Commissioner, has 
been a Land Commissioner since 1887, and has had 
the advantage of being associated with such able men 
as Judge O’Hagan, Mr. Justice Bewley, and Mr. 
Justice Fitzgerald,, whereas the other two Estates 
Commissioners have been only three years in the 
Chief Commission of the Land Commission Depart- 
ment. One of them has little or no experience of Ire- 
land, and the other is a gentleman whose past experi- 
ence is in connection with the rent-fixing tribunal. 
In one particular the Report makes a notable depar- 
ture, much calculated to prejudice the purchase 
•value of an estate against the vendor in the 
minds of the public. On page xiv., it abandons the 
relative term of years’ purchase, or percentage of re- 
duction, and gives land prices in the standard quota- 
tion of cost per acre ! Manifestly an average of this 
sort, which- is merely an arithmetical mean between 
the highest and lowest prices given, and includes all 
manner and quality of land from a snipe bog to good 
grazing land, is a misleading indication of the selling 
value of an estate. Moreover, the Commission pro- 
ceed to compare the prices ruling on this basis before 
tlie Act of 1903 with those undey it, and draw con- 
clusions as to the marked appreciation that has 
•occurred. The whole value of these conclusions de- 
pends on the identity of the things compared, a point 
which tlie Commissioners neither refer to nor attempt 
to prove. Clearly an attempt should have been made 
to ascertain -whether there was any marked difference 
in quality or circumstance between the lands sold 
prior to 1903 and those now being disposed of before 
arriving at and publishing any such conclusion. It is 
wholly unreasonable to fix one average acreable price 
as the selling value of land when the estates that form 
-units in the average vary in quality and circum- 
stances, both inter se, and individually in the quality 
of land comprised within them. It is notorious that 
the former Land Purchase Acts left untouched most 
properties owned by solvent landlords and occupied 
by punctual tenants. Most of the earlier transactions 
liad the character of forced sales, which would under 
no circumstances furnish a fair standard. The aver- 
age rate per acre under the Act of 1903 is stated to 
be £13 4s. It is a new idea that a tenant can pur- 
chase the fee-simple of an acre of land for the price 
■of a cow, with the difference that he has to pay 
for the cow in cash, but can procure a loan to 
pay for the land. It is right to point out that Mr. 
Wrench differs from this procedure. In the negotia- 
tions which led up to the Act of 1903 it was generally 
recognised that further inducements were necessary, 
and that a gap had to be spanned between what 
owners would consent to take and what tenants would 
be willing to give. It was because of this fact that 
the advantages of the Wvndham Act were offered. 
The framers of the Wyndham Act were quite awai - e 
that an increase of price was to be expected. In the 
-course of his introductory speech Mr. Wyndham used 
these words : “ It is a safe estimate to say that the 
money side of this problem is £4,000,000 worth of 
second term rents in any one year.” That is to say, 
that the Land Act was designed to dispose of a rental 
of £4,000,000 when reduced to the basis of second term 
rents. What, then, was the capital sum appropriated 
for this transaction? The 17 or 17‘5 years’ purchase 
paid under the Acts of 1885, 1888, 1891, and 1896 
would have pointed to 68 or 70 millions. Yet Mr. 
Wyndham specified 100 millions in his speech, and 
based the 12 per cent, bonus upon that figure He 
foresaw, as is evident, that future transactions were 
not to be governed by past experience. Now, 
£100,000,000 is 25 years’ purchase of the estimated 


rental of second term rents. We find from the Com- ]g 19 q ? 

missioners’ Report that second term rents (that is ‘ 1 

rents fixed since August, 1896) are selling at 24‘8 Mr. W. H. 
years’ purchase, a figure safely within the margin Boyd, 
indicated by Mr. Wyndham. So, in contradistinction 
to the views of the majority of the Estates Commis- 
sioners there seems to be good ground for laying down 
three propositions : — (1) That the price of land 
selected by the Estates Commissioners is not a fair 
example ; (2) that so far as prices are now higher than 
previously, the fact is due to the better class of most 
of the estates; (3) that such increase of price was 
foreseen and provided for by the framers of the Land 
Act of 1903, and is well within the limits laid down 
by them. Can it be a cause of surprise that land- 
owners regard with distrust the administrators of this 
Act when in their public Report the Commissioners 
show' such slight regard to the fundamental principles 
that Parliament intended should guide their actions ? 

The special object of the Wyndham Act was to get 
land purchase out of the nit it had got into, and which 
was condemned by the Fry Commission, on the evi- 
dence before them, as exhibiting too great caution as 
regards security for advances. The majority of the 
Estates Commissioners by this Report, and by their 
evidence before this Commission seem now disposed 
to adopt in an exaggerated fonn the worst faults of 
the old Purchase Commissioners as described by the 
Fry Commission, or as once described by one of the 
old Commissioners, who said that the position they 
were placed in, as regards the Treasury, forced them, 
in conducting their sale business, to act as “ bears of 
the market,” as “ brokers to the mortgagees,” seeking 
to secure the widest margin of security for this Trea- 
sury advance instead of furthering sales within the 
zones, i.e., within the limits intended by Parliament, 
and thereby encouraging the giving of prices which 
would offer some inducement to the majority of land- 
lords to sell. It should be made clear to the majority 
of the Estates Commissioners that their business is 
to facilitate and not to obstruct sales from landlord to 
tenant, and that ‘the Estates' Commissioners were 
given considerable discretionary powers beyond those 
given under the former Acts to the Purchase Commis- 
sioners in order that they might be able to get over 
difficulties of various sorts, not in order that they 
might create them and ride off on crusades in the 
fancied interest of the British taxpayers or the guar- 
anteeing Irish ratepayers or ingenious and impractic- 
able theories as to the exact size which all Irish farms 
should be levelled up or down to, and what kinds of 
investments as regards the security are equivalent to 
Irish land of various kinds, etc. I will now deal with 
the question of the price that landowners have a just 
claim to expect to realize for the sale of their estates, 
and the security that the land offers for the advance 
of the purchase money. 

23915. You might stop there. Now, Mr. Boyd, the 
first remark that I have to make as to that part of 
your evidence is that your reasons do not seem to have 
any reference whatever to your conclusions ? — To 
which ? 

23916. To the conclusions which you read. Your 
conclusion (d) is that compulsory purchase is abso- 
lutely unnecessary, but in the paragraph we have heard 
nothing about compulsory purchase? — Well, you will 
hear it later on. It is all the same. I had to stare 
with the real fundamental difficulty in the matter 
which has led to the schemes being offered for com- 
pulsory purchase. 

23917. First you hav,e a conclusion dealing with the 
compulsory purchase of estates ? — Yes. 

23918. And there is nothing in this paragraph 
which you have read here making any reference to 
compulsory purchase.. Should you prefer that I. 
should leave that question over ? — I think it would 
come in better afterwards if you would. 

23919. Then you say that at present large areas 
of untenanted land could certainly be obtained volun- 
tarily if a fair price were offered for it. That again, 
perhaps, you would like to postpone ? — I think it 
comes under this, that a hindrance to the sale of land, 
is that a fair price is npt offered. 

23920. May I ask if you are dissatisfied with the 
prices paid by the Congested Districts Board ? — Well, 
it differs on different estates. I do not think you 
could judge from an average price ; but I can give 
you my opinion on any individual estate. I have not 
much means of judging of the prices of the Congested 
Districts Board. I have Mr. Doran’s table here if 
that is what you want. 
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23921. Perhaps I will leave that, too. It will come 
in generally when you are dealing with the question of 
compulsory purchase in Ireland ? — V ery well. 

23922. Then you say in (e) tliat the Estates Commis- 
sioners or the Congested Districts Board might pur- 
chase estates in any part of Ireland, but in the former 
case the Estates Commissioners should convey them to 
the Congested Districts Board ? — You might leave that 
over. 

23923. Sir Francis Mo watt. — Did you not deal with 
that on Saturday at very considerable length, and 
would not that cover to a large extent ground that we 
have already got over? — The terms of reference of your 
Commission deal with the necessary alterations in the 
law that would be desirable. These are the altera- 
tions that we recommend now, which, of course, would 
cover to a certain extent what we have already gone 
over, but you will find there is not much evidence given 
in support of them in anything that is already dealt 
with. 

23924. Chairman. — Would you lilce to leave that, 
too? — Yes, I would leave (e), too. 

23924a. That is, (d) and (e)? — The other questions 
turn on the distrust of the Estates Commissioners. 

23925. Very well ; we will come to that. On page 13 
you complain there is a difference of opinion between 
the Commissioners, and you point to six or seven 
cases in which that is shown in their report. May I 
ask how you propose that such differences should be 
avoided or got rid of? If you have a Commission of 
three men, how are you going to be sure that they null 
not differ, and if they do how are you going to arrange 
that their regulations shall be carried out, unless you 
are prepared to accept the views of the majority? — 
Yes, I quite admit that ; but owing to the very candid 
way in which their report has been framed it has 
afforded the landowners for the first time an opportu- 
nity of realising the difference of opinion that exists 
between men who are given certain functions by Par- 
liament to cany out and that they are absolutely at 
variance on the fundamental principles. I do not say 
that it is for me to suggest a remedy. I mean that 
that does not come within your terms of reference. 
I am merely putting forward evidence to prove the dis- 
trust that the landlords have in the present administra- 
tion of the Land Purchase Act in Ireland. 

23926. I understand that you wish to point this out 
as an object that should be borne in mind and that 
Parliament should be asked to remedy ? — Yes. 

23927. But I want to know what you have in your 
mind. I see no way of over-ruling the views of the 
majority. You will have differences in a body like 
that, and I do not see how you can get oh unless you 
are prepared to accept the principle that the majority’s 
views should be adopted ? — Oh, no ; but things were 
more satisfactory when different rules and regulations 
were in force. Of course I am not in a position to 
know how far the Estates Commissioners are influenced 
by any Government Department. I am not in a posi- 
tion to know that. If I was I would probably be able 
to give advice directed to the point that you have 
asked me about. 

23928. Do you go so far as to suggest that the Go- 
vernment should force the majority to accept the views 
of the minority? — No, no. 

23929. Then what do you propose should be done? — 
To draw up proper rules and regulations for the Com- 
missioners. 

23930. What do you call proper rules and regula- 
tions?— Ones that would be a guide to them. We will 
deal with that further on if you like. 

23931. Do you conceive it to be possible for the Go- 
vernment to draw up rules and regulations to prevent 
them from having differences of opinion? — Not that it 
would prevent them, but that would enable them to 
arrive at much better knowledge and decisions than 
they have arrived at. Take one case. The former 
rules and regulations that the Lord Lieutenant gave 
to the Estates Commissioners provided that before men 
were appointed inspectors they should undergo a pre- 
liminary examination in the same way as a Civil Ser- 
vice examination to see that they had some knowledge. 
It was not a very abstruse or difficult examination. 

23932. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — D o you mean to 
say that that is in the rules?— I think it is in the 
rules. It may be in the regulations. 

23932a. Are they contained in any public document 
issued under the provisions of the Act, and if they 
are, in your opinion, would you be good enough to 
produce it ?— I have not been able to get it. 


23933. Yet you are making a statement? — If you 
would allow me to finish. What I say is that the rules- 
and regulations which were issued, I think it was in 
March last year, were altered. Prior to that the 
rules and regulations provided that inspectors should 
undergo a certain examination before they were 
appointed. It does not exist now. We know that, as- 
a matter of fact, whether we can prove it by docu- 
mentary evidence or not, and of course it is thought 
that the Commissioners act under orders to that effect. 

23934. What has that to do with this particular- ques- 
tion ? — The men are sent out who are not proved to be 
competent before they go out, and they make their re- 
ports on prices to the Estates Commissioners, who act 
upon them. 

23935. Yes, but you have told us that in your view 
the drawing up by the Government of proper rules and 
regulations would guide the Estate® Commissioners and 
would prevent them in some way or other from having: 
these differences of opinion ? — Well, I did not say that 
quite. I said it would assist them in arriving at a fair 
conclusion. 

23936. Well, I want to know how you would prevent 
them from having differences of opinion. How, then, 
are those differences of opinion that were shown by the 
report to be obviated by the drawing up of new rules 
and regulations? — There would be fewer of them. 
They would get better people to act. There would be 
fewer differences of opinion. They would be more 
likely to act as we consider fairly if they were guided 
by men of competent knowledge who had investigated, 
the cases. 

23937. Chairman. — If the Estates Commissioners- 
were guided? — Yes. 

23938. Do I understand you to mean this, tliat in 
your opinion if those Sub-Commissioners were men of 
greater experience the advice which they would give to 
the Estates Commissioners would be" such that the 
Estates Commissioners would not be so likely to differ? - 
— Yes, only that it is not the Sub-Commissioners that I 
refer to. It is the Inspectors of the Estates Commis- 
sioners. 

23939. That if the inspectors were better qualified 
that would be the result? — 'Yes. 

23940. Tliat then the Estates Commissioners would 
be more likely to accept unanimously their views ?— 
Yes, certainly, just as we find in the rent-fixing de- 
partment that cases on appeal get a better and fullei- 
hearing, and that there are more satisfactory decisions, 
because the assessors appointed there are men of a 
higher class of knowledge than those in the Sub-Com- 
mission Court. 

23941. Now, take those cases tliat you referred to- 
where there are differences of opinion. Would you say 
whether in your opinion those were general questions 
of fact or questions of policy ?— Well, I should t hink 
that they ought to have decided them on questions of 
fact. 

23942. Do you think that those things that you 
referred to are questions of fact or questions of policy? - 
— May I ask what you mean by policy? 

23943. Policy of administration. Are those diffe- 
rences which you point to founded on differences as to 
fact or differences as to what should be the policy of 
the Estates Commissioners? — Oh. I think on both,' and 
largely on fact in particular cases. 

23944. Take the Instructions to Inspectors. Tell 
me, is that policy or fact?— Oh, I think it is fact. If 
you issue instructions to inspectors, that gives them 
all the directions, what they are to do. 

23945. That is administrative policy ; that is not a 
question of fact, is it?— They have to state the lines 
that they go on. 

23946. But surely the instructions that are issued 
by the Estates Commissioners to their subordinates are 
founded upon what the Commissioners consider the- 
right course to be adopted by the inspectors. That 
is not a question of fact?— Yes, but the inspector’s 
report to the Estates Commissioners is a fact. 

23947. Yes, but that is a subsequent stage?— But 
that is regulated by their rules and regulations. 

23948. You point out that as regards the rules issued 
by the Commissioners there is a difference of opinion. 

I say that is a question of policy ? — The rules and re- 
gulations are issued by the Lord Lieutenant. 

23949. No, the instructions to the inspectors are 
issued by the Estates Commissioners. Do you say that 
those instructions are questions of policy or fact — how 
can you say that they are questions of fact? — No, I 
think that is a question of policy. 
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23950. Now, take the second point of difference, as 
to the principle for estimating security? — Well, if I 
understand that also that would be a question of 
policy. But remember that the result of all this is 
fact when they come to make their reports. 

23951. If you admit that these are questions 
of policy, how then can the actual personnel or quali- 
fications of the inspectors affect the differences of 
opinion likely to arise amongst the Commissioners? — 
For this reason, that the rules and regulations issued 
by the Lord Lieutenant put certain limits to their 
powers of exercising that policy. They must Keep 
within certain limits. 

23952. But you would not suggest that the regula- 
tions of the Lord Lieutenant should always be in such 
detail that you would allow no discretion to the Estates 
Commissioners ? — Certainly not. 

23953. The Estates Commissioners would have to 
exercise some discretion ? — Yes. 

23954. And therefore you admit that the Estates 
Commissioners would have some latitude in the exer- 
cise of their discretion ? — Subject to the rules and regu- 
lations of the Lord Lieutenant. 

23955. But there would always be a certain amount 
of latitude in the discretion exercised by the Commis- 
sioners? — Yes, and rightly so. 

23956. And if that is so can you conceive that any 
mere amendment of regulations by the Lord Lieutenant 
would ever prevent a difference of opinion amongst the 
Estates Commissioners in the discretion that they 
rightly exercise ?— Yes, that would be the theory ; 
but I think the alteration was made in March, 1906. 

23957. Is it your opinion that the regulations issued 
in March, 1906, conferred greater discretion on the 
Commissioners than the other ones did ? — Undoubtedly. 

23958. And therefore you think that the wider that 
discretion is the more likely there is to be a difference 
of opinion amongst them? — Yes. 

23959. That is your point ? — Yes. 

23960. Then you go on to say that “ there is a fine 
spirit of independence in the contemptuous treatment 
of regulations that the Lord Lieutenant was empowered 
to make.” I believe I was the Lord Lieutenant that 
you are refexring to ? — I think yotu were, my lord. 

23961. It is not perhaps for me to enter very deeply 
into this question, but when you speak of the contemp- 
tuous treatment of those regulations by the Estates 
Commissioners I think perhaps you overlook the fact 
that three at any rate of those regulations were held 
by the J udicial Commissioner of the Land Commission 
to be illegal. The Judicial Commissioner held those 
three regulations to be illegal, and therefore if that be 
so I am not altogether surprised that they were treated 
with scant ceremony by the Estates Commissioners. 

23962. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Those three are 
held to be illegal by the Lord Chancellor, Lord Justice 
FitzGibbon, and Lord Justice Holmes ? — I do not think 
those were the three of which we made any complaint. 

23963. They are the only three in which the rules 
differ? — They were the only three in which the rales 
differ? 

23964. The only three in which the rules of 1906 
differ from those of 1905 ? — W ould it be possible for us 
to get a copy? 

23965. I should have thought you would have pro- 
vided yourself with a copy before you made this state- 
ment? — Can we get them? 

23966. They are a Parliamentary paper. I have 
not been fortunate enough to discover them. 

23967. You can see and examine them. The new 
rales, not the old ones. Would you refer me to the 
page on which I will find the old rales of the Estates 
Commissioners ? 

It appears on page 89 of the report, Mr. Boyd. 

Chairman.— The last report of the Estates Com- 
missioners. 


23969. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— The Act of Par- 
liament requires them to be published ?— Those on 
page 89 are those issued by the Earl of Aberdeen. I 
thought you were referring to those of Lord Dudley. 

2397° Yes those are the regulations issued by Lord 
Dudley? I do not think you will find the old in- 
St ^? n ® ln tlle Estates Commissioners’ Report 
• wr 71 ™ Cha ikman.— H ere they are. They are not 
m the Estates Commissioners’ Report. 

«^ 3 c 97 J lle i5 e f nic tions su P erse( ied by the regula- 
P*nL° f - Ma ran.; 1906 i were issued as a Parliamentary 
Paper in 1905, and presented to both Houses of 
Parliament?— Might T have a look at them? 


23973 Certainly, the Number is Cd. 2604? — Then I Mar 
am right in saying they are not in the Estates Com- 
missioners’ Report. Mr. 

23974. I believe not. These are regulations, is- boy 
sued as a Parliamentary Paper, that I signed, and 
the regulations that superseded these are contained 
in the Commissioners’ last Report. 

23975. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Also presented 
as a Parliamentary Paper, No. 2834?— If I had an 
opportunity of comparing those with the new ones I 
could assent that there had only been a slight altera- 
tion in them. 

23976. But you found your charge on it, do you 
not, against the Estates Commissioners? — On many 
things. 

23977. But in regard to this you found a charge 
against them ? — That is one of the items. I will pro- 
bably see it before to-morrow. 

23978. Chairman. — We will go on to the next 
paragraphs. There you refer to one or two cases. By 
your amended paragraph, I think, you state that 
Judge Ross upheld, not by judicial decision but by a 
statement, an obiter dictum, the views of Mr. Wrench 
in one case against the opinion of the other two Com- 
missioners. Is that so? — That is so. 

23979. Well, I think, if you went into further 
inquiry you might find that in this case there was 
no difference of opinion between the three Commis- 
sioners? — As I mentioned, that paragraph is incorrect 
as it stands. The statement that I make in regard 
to that paragraph is this, that Judge Ross in his 
statement in Court corroborated Mr. Wrench’s 
minority views on a certain point, and that a judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeal upset a judgment of 
Judge Meredith in the Land Commission Court. 

23980. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Of Judge Meredith ? 

— Yes. 

23981. He being the Land Judge? — He was Land 
Judge at the time the judgment was given. 

23982. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — In what case 
was that?— That was in the case of J. D. Crosbie’s 
estate. I have the judgment here in my hand. 

23983. Sir Francis Mowatt.— But that overruled 
the Judge’s decision ?— The Court of Appeal did. 

The process was this. The Estates Commissioners 
refused to make an advance. It was referred to 
Judge Meredith. Judge Meredith gave a certain de- 
cision which would have justified their making an 
advance to a certain extent. That was brought to the 
Court of Appeal, and the Court of Appeal overruled 
Judge Meredith’s decision, and said the advance 
might be made to a much larger amount. 

23984. Chairman. — That may be perfectly accurate, 
but is not that an entirely different statement from 
that contained either in the paragraph as it was or 
in the amended paragraph? I understood from you 
that what you wished to convey was that in this 
case there was in the first place a difference of opinion 
between Commissioner Wrench and Commissioners 
Finucane and Bailey?— In the one case, only in the 
one case. 

23985. But that in the subsequent legal proceed- 
ings the Court of Appeal supported his view? — That 
was not in that case. That was the one case in which 
Mr. Wrench’s view was confirmed. I only referred 
to a statement made in Court by Judge Ross. 

23986. Then the two cases are these:— In the first 
case Mr. Justice Ross upheld by his statement 'he 
view taken by Mr. Wrench?— No, Mr. Wrench does 
not come into the case in the appeal at all. 

23987. I am talking of Judge Ross’s statement?— 

Yes. 

23988. Is not it the fact that you wish us to under- 
stand with regard to that case that Judge Ross -v 
ins statement upheld the view of Mr. Commissioner 
Wrench?— Yes, but I did not think it fair to quote 
that because it was not a judgment. 

23989. That was the first case? — Yes. 

23990. The second case is that the Court of Appeal 
varied the decision of J udge Meredith ?— Yes, in two 
cases. 

23991. Well, you see, first of all, that as regards 
this latter case it has nothing to do with the Estates 
Commissioners. The Estates Commissioners referred 
this to Judge Meredith for his judicial decision? — 

Yes. 

23992. And that decision being carried to the Court 
of Appeal was, as you say, varied, but there was no 
difference of opinion amongst the Commissioners, as 
I understand, in the original reference to Judge Mere- 
dith ?— No ; i.or do I allege a difference in the 
amended paragraph. 
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23993. That shows no weakness in the working of 
the Commission? — No, but it shows a highly unsatis- 
factory state of working of the Purchase Depart- 
ment. 

23994. But you must admit that there will be dif- 
ferences of opinion amongst the judges ? The Estates 
Commissioners are in doubt on a legal point. The 
machinery — and I think the perfectly right machinery 
— is in cases of that kind that they should refer the 
matter to Judge Meredith. Judge Meredith takes a 
certain view. That view is appealed against, and it 
is carried to the Court of Appeal, and there it is de- 
cided against Judge Meredith. The Estates Com- 
missioners are not responsible one way or the other. 
They are only waiting till the highest legal authori- 
ties finally decide which is right, and then they pro- 
ceed to act upon that legal decision. 

23995. Sir Francis Mowatt. — May I suggest that 
that paragraph should be ignored, as it is unfortu- 
nately misleading, though quite unintentionally? — 
May I say in answer to what you have just said, my 
lord, that I do not know if the Commission is familiar 
with the contents of that judgment in J. D. Crosbie’s 
case, because it is such a very important judgment 
and differs so materially from the original view of the 
Estates Commissioners and from the judgment of 
their own judge that it is a thing vitally affecting 
the sales of estates. That is my point. 

23996. Chairman. — Mr. Boyd, you are, of course, at 
liberty, as any other person interested in the sale 
of land in Ireland, to suggest an alteration in the 
present machinery. You may think that it is very 
undesirable that there should be any appeal from the 
decision of the Land Judge, but that is really not a 
matter which concerns us ; but as I understand the 
whole gravamen of your charge and of your argument 
in this part of your proof was directed to point out 
that there had been great differences of opinion be- 
tween the Estates Commissioners with regard to their 
procedure. You quote cases in the paragraph 
where they have in their report differed, and then 
you go on to show in this paragraph which we are 
discussing, or to refer, at any rate, to one case in 
which Judge Ross expressed a, view in accordance 
with the view of Commissioner Wrench and in opposi- 
tion to the views of the other two Commissioners. Is 
not it obvious that we must take from all that the 
inference that it is your opinion that these differences 
between the Commissioners are detrimental to land 
purchase ? — Yes. 

23997. But these things have absolutely nothing to 
do with the case that we have just mentioned, where 
the matter merely rested between various legal au- 
thorities? — Well, I am sure it is through my 
being more familiar with my own view than you 
can be on hearing it read out, but will you allow me 
to say that I started this by saying that the land- 
owners strongly object to the manner in which the 
Land Acts are administered, and that does not affect 
my contention as to the feeling of distrust based on 
the actions of the Estates Commissioners. I say that 
the landowners as a body have a profound distrust of 
the Estates Commissioners, and I give the reason, 
and then this paragraph comes. 

23998. But that does not concern us at all. We 
are only concerned with the operations and acts of the 
Estates Commissioners so far as the suggestion that 
has been made to hand over certain powers now exer- 
cised by the Congested Districts Board to the Estates 
Commissioners, and on a question of that kind you 
are, of course, at liberty to point out what you con- 
ceive to be the faults of the Estates Commissioners 
and oppose a proposal of that kind ; but outside that 
we have really got nothing to do with the machinery 
that governs the ordinary purchase proceedings ? — 
But these very subjects which are the subject 
matter” of those appeals have been fully dis- 
cussed before and supported by the Estates Commis- 
sioners, and a judgment has come out since their 
evidence was given, against them. 

23999. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Judgment in 
which case?— I rather think it was in J. D. Cros- 
bie’s case. 

24000. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— I am quite 
prepared to question you upon that. 

Chairman.— Then you go on to say, it is notorious 
that the former Land Purchase Acts left untouched 
most properties owned by solvent landowners. I 
would like 3’ou to modify that statement. Do you 
still adhere to that?— I think so, I have no reason 
to modify it. 


24001. Mr. Boyd, surely in Ireland before 1903 
there were a good many very large estates sold or 
dealt with ?— I do not deny that large estates were 
sold. All I say is that prior to the 1903 Act men 
who were in encumbered circumstances fund men who 
were being squeezed by the pressure of reduction of 
rent and different things of that kind had to succumb 
and had to take what prices they got. 

24002. But you say that it is notorious that the 
former Land Purchase Acts left untouched most pro- 
perties owned by solvent landlords ? — I do not mean 
that no solvent properties were sold but that a certain 
characteristic of the properties sold was what I say. 

24003. Now, take Lord Bath’s estate ? — Yes. I was 
intimately acquainted with the estate of Lord Bath, 
because I was trained on it. 

24004. Was that a forced sale? — Not from encum- 
bered circumstances. But let me tell you what hap- 
pened. The landlord and tenant agreed to nineteen 
years’ purchase, and the Estates Commissioners’ in- 
spector came down and reported on it, and more than 
seventeen would not be given on it, although it was 
one of the finest estates in Monaghan, with lots of im- 
provements done by the landlord too ; but English 
gentlemen are glad to get out of Ireland on any terms. 

24005. That is a different point, but your paragraph 
would lead one to think that it was only forced sales 
that were carried out under the previous Acts ? — I 
would look on that in the nature of a forced sale. 

24006. Then Lord Londonderry sold a great deal of 
property, and the Duke of Abercom sold a great deal 
of property, and Sir Richard Wallace’s property was 
sold, and some of the London companies sold largely 
in Derry? — Yes, but if you take all that were sold 
beforehand, it is a term that has been frequently 
employed even on the judicial bench. I do not think 
“notorious” is too strong a word to apply to the 
state of things, but if you suggest any alteration I 
will make it. 

24007. “ Owned by solvent landlords” — you do not 
think that is too strong a word ? — “ Left untouched ?” 

24008. “ Most properties owned by solvent landlords 
were left untouched ” ? — Yes, I believe the majoi-ity aro 
there still. I do not say that the largest landholders 
may not have sold, but I say that the majority of the 
solvent properties are still in the hands of their 
owners. 

24009. I think it would be really better to say that 
those estates that were sold under the Acts before 
1903 were of two kinds. There were encumbered 
estates, the sales of which were forced sales, and 
there were also sales of estates belonging to rich men 
owning property, perhaps, in this country who were 
ready to sell even at some loss in order to get out of 
the troubles connected with land-ownership in Ire- 
land ? — I am quite willing to accept that amendment, 
my lord. 

24010. I think it is a more accurate statement? — I 
think it is. This memorandum had to be prepared 
in a great hurry and lodged nearly at the end of last 
month, and we had only a few days to prepare it. 
I am quite willing to accept that. 

24011. Mr. O’Kelly. — Do you think that those 
landlords of whom Lord Dudley spoke, such as Lord 
Londonderry and Lord Bath, sold at a loss? — I have 
no means of knowing what their income was. 

24012. Chairman. — You say that it is a new 
idea that a tenant could purchase the fee- 
simple of an acre of land for the price of a cow with 
the difference that he has to pay for the cow in cash, 
but can procure a loan to pay for the land. But 
why is it a new idea — are you going to 
challenge the whole policy of land purchase ? — No, but 
I mean that the average price of an acre of land in 
Ireland is £13 4s. is a new idea. 

24013. Mr. Bryce. — There is land in Essex being 
sold at £10 an acre? — Yes, but it is a great deal 
more valuable here. It is more valuable in Ireland 
than £10 an acre. 

24014. I mean is there any use in talking about an 
absolute price when the whole thing is relative? — 
That is what I say. The Estates Commissioners are 
in favour of an acreable price, but I object to that. 

24015. Chairman. — Then you say that in con- 
tradistinction to the views of the majority of 
the Estates Co mm issioners, there seems to be good 
ground for laying down certain propositions, one 
being that so far as the prices are now higher than 
previously, the fact is due to the better class of most 
of the estates. I don’t quite follow that. I should 
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have thought that the number of years’ purchase, if it 
was equitable in one case would be equitable in 
the other. If the land sold before 1903 was worse land, 
the rent of that land would be lower than the rent on 
the better land, would not it ? — Yes. 

24017. If you got four-teen years’ purchase 
of the lower rent, and fourteen years’ pur- 
chase of the higher rent, is there >any great difference 
in calculating it that way ? — But my point is here 
that prices have improved because the estates that are 
being sold are of a better class than such, for in- 
stance, as were sold in the Encumbered Estates Court. 

24018. What do you want -to show from that? — 
That if prices are higher there is a good reason 
why they should be higher — the well-circum- 
stanced and prosperous condition. I thought 
that the Estates Commissioners held that that 
was a better security fox- an advance than, 
we will say — but I don’t agree with them — an 
estate with uneconomic holdings on it. It is natural 
that the advance would be better secured, and that a 
better price should be given. I do not agree with 
that view of it, but we will come to that later on, 
when dealing with economic holdings. 

24019. Sir Francis Mowatt. — When you say in- 
creased price you mean increased number of yeans’ 
purchase? — Yes ; that would he it. 

24020. And they now receive a greater number of 
years’ purchase than they did formerly ? — That is the 
argument used in the Estates Commissioners’ report 
that I am emphasising, that they are receiving 
more. They say the average since 1903 has been 24"8 
years’ purchase as compared with a smaller figure 
prior to 1903. I say that is so, but there is, perhaps, 
good reason for it, for the class of estates that have 
been sold since 1903 are those .which I call the better 
estates. They are estates, which are better security 
for advances in the eyes of the Estates Commis- 
sioners. 

24021. Chairman. — That is the point which I could 
not understand. Why should the actual number of 
years’ purchase be more even if the land i6 better ? — 
Because there is no uniform price at which land is 
sold throughout Ireland. It includes fourteen years’ 
purchase. 

24022. Is it not based on rent ? — That is the basis 
on which it is calculated. 

24023. But if it is calculated on rent, why should the 
number of years’ purchase for good land be higher 
than for bad land, because in the latter case the 
rent is lower than in the other case? — But look at it 
in this way. Surely a well-secured rental on an estate 
is mox-e valuable to an owner than a less well-secured 
rental. 

24024. Ah, you are bringing in another ele- 
ment altogether. I am talking of low rents 
on bad land and higher rents on better land ? 
— You have to bring in many elements. None 
of these questions can be decided on one view only. 

I say a well-secured rental is more valuable to the 
owner than a less well-secured rental. The Court of 
Appeal have decided that even in the case of a badly- 
secured rental, where arrears are long due, the arrears 
are an element that ought to be taken into account 
by the owner in fixing the price which he will take for 
his interest, and that where there are arrears on an 
estate, the owner cannot be expected to sell that 
estate at the same price as if there were no arrears. 

24026. But the question of arrears as being a reason 
for a high px-ice seems to me to be an excrescence on the 
question altogether? — No; let me put it this way, 
that a well-secured rental is better and more valuable 
to the owner than a badly-secured one, and, therefore, 
he has a right to look for a better price for it, but 
even in the case of a badly-secured one the Appeal 
Court held that he might claim a 'better price. That 
is what the Appeal Court decided, and the Estates 
Commissioners would not agree to. 

24027. Chairman. — T hat appears to me to be a de- 
parture from the original point. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Are you aware, 
Mr. Boyd, that the Estates Commissionens have put 
it into a paragraph of their report that the number 
of years’ purchase of the rental has gone up 40 per 
cent. ? — Yes, that is one of the paragraphs I want to 
attack. I am sorry, Lord Dudley, that I have been 
unable to convey my meaning. 

24028. Chairman. — I do not wont to carry it any 
further as I understand it. Still, the only proper 
way in which you can make a comparison is when you 
take the rental unaccompanied by any extraneous con- 
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ditions such as insecui-ity of that rental or the exist- Mar. 18 1907. 
ence of arrears. Those are conditions wliich may 
affect the bargain, and the court, you say, upheld Mr. W. H. 
that view. But if you take the case where the rent B«vd. 
is perfectly secured, or where the land is unaffected 
by the question of arrears, I do not see why the num- 
ber of years’ purchase of good land highly rented 
should be greater that the years’ purchase of poor 
land lowly i-ented ? — Well, I give you an illustration, 
which perhaps is an extreme one, but it will convey 
to you what is in my mind. If the rental is offered 
for sale of a property in the Seven Dials selected for 
a site and an equal x-ental offered for sale in the heax-t 
of the city. 

24029. The price will not be the same, of course ? — 

That is my point. 

24030. But is the ratio the same — that is the whole 
thing ? — That is my point. I am taking the rentals 
at an equal amount, £100 in the one case and £100 
in the other. Will they sell for the same money? 

24031. Surely nobody suggests that for the same 
capital sum you can purchase an equal amount of 
good land and bad land? — No; that is why the capital 
sum increased by 40 per cent. 

24032. Surely it is not a question of the capital 
sum? — Oh, pardon me. The years’ purchase of the 
rent must be a capital sum. 

24033. If you were to buy land in St. George’s 
Hanover Square, you would not calculate the same 
number of years’ purchase as if you wex-e buying land 
in the Seven Dials or in Connemara? — That is my 
point. 

24034. What I mean to say is that if you take years’ 
purchase as the basis of calculation I do not see why 
14 years’ purchase of the rent in Connemara should 
differ from 14 years’ purchase of the same amount of 
rent in Meath. You select two cases which are obvi- 
ously different, but the basis from which you start is 
also different. You have a rent-fixing court in Ireland, 
and the rent-fixing court says that land in Connemara 
will hear a certain rent per acre? — Yes. 

24035. It says that the rent in Connemara should 
be a shilling an acre ? — Yes. 

24036. It says that in Meath the rent should be 
10s. ? — Yes. 

24037. These are arbitrary figux-es, but I use them for 
illustration? — Yes, quite so. 

24038. You proceed then on years’ purchase? — Yes. 

24039. In the one case it is fourteen times one and 
in the other it is fourteen times ten. Obviously the 
price of the Meath land will be higher than the px-ice 
of the Connemara land ? — Certainly. 

24040. And nobody would ever suggest to the con- 
trary, but in each case the standax-d of comparison is 
the same, namely, fourteen years? — Yes; but surely 
what I say is taking an extx-eme case, to compare the 
sale of two x-entals of equal amount in the Seven Dials 
and in the heart of the city. 

24041. If you assume that the conditions governing 
rents the Seven Dials and the city are the same as the 
conditions govex-ning Meath and Connemara I am 
prepared to argue that there is no reason why a 
greater number of years’ purchase should be given in 
one case than in the other? — I said I was taking an 
extreme case to bring out clearly my view. 

24042. If you have a judicial Commission in Lon- 
don which fixes x-ent in the same way as rents are 
fixed in Ireland, and that therefore the two cases are 
compax-able, then I am prepared to take the London 
illustration, and to contend that 20 years’ purchase of 
the rent in Seven Dials would be as equitable 
as 20 years’ purchase of the rent in St. George’s, 

Hanover Squax-e? — It is more particularly to an acre- 
able Bent that I take a very strong exception. An 
acreable rent is an absolutely wrong basis. 

24043. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But would you 
consider on the whole that land sold before 1903 is 
pretty much as good security as the land sold subse- 
quently? — Well, in Ireland it is almost impossible 
to lay down a general principle of that kind. Land 
varies so much, and a large quantity is sold in en- 
cumbered circumstances. 

24044. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You say, “ In 
the first place that we have the frank announcement 
that the Commissioners are at variance among them- 
selves as to the primary scope of their functions,” 
and you also say that they differ as to the instructions 
to Inspectors ? — Yes. 

24045. Will you look at page iv of the Report? — 

L 2 
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Mar. 18,1907. ^ suppose the passage you refer to is that beginning 
— “The instructions of February, 1905 ”? — Yes. 

M'. \V. H. 24046. Down to the end of that paragraph? — More 
than that — down to the end of Mr. Wrench’s com- 
ment. 

24047. That paragraph relates to what the Estates 
Commissioners consider were illegalities in the Re- 
gulations of 1905. Do you object to the Commis- 
sioners stating that there were illegalities in these 
Regulations ? — I do not see that there is any re- 
ference to illegalities. 

24048. I will read the paragraph : “ The instruc- 
tions of February, 1905, continued in force until 5th 
March, 1906, when they werei withdrawn by the Lord 
Lieutenant. Fresh instructions, dated 9th March, 
1906, which are now in use were prepared and issued 
by the Estates Commissioners themselves. The 
instructions of February, 1905, and also the Regula- 
tions issued by the Lord Lieutenant in July, 1905, 
under Section 23 (8) of the Act contained provisions 
which in the Commissioners’ opinion seriously im- 
peded the expeditious and efficient working of the 
Act, especially in the matter of the acquisition of 
untenanted land, the restoration of evicted tenants, 
and the speedy purchase of estates under Sections 6, 
7, and 8. The effect of the judicial decisions given 
■during the year whereby the Regulations of 1905 
were modified or declared ultra vires, and the issue 
■of new Regulations in 1906 have to a great extent 
removed the difficulties which the former Regulations 
had caused. (Mr. Wrench does not join in the 
views expressed in the above paragraph. In his 
opinion it is clearly the duty of the Commissioners to 
comply with any Regulations issued under the Act 
by the Government of the day, and it does not appear 
to him to be proper that the Commissioners should 
discuss differences of view and policy which underlie 
the different regulations and instructions issued.)” 
Now, I ask you this question. Are you of 
opinion that the Estates Commissioners should pro- 
ceed without comment and without remonstrance to 
administer regulations if they were convinced that 
the regulations were illegal? — Oh, certainly not. 

24050. Very good. Then what is the relevance of 
your first objection ?— The relevance is this, that 
where you find the Commissioners themselves at vari- 
ance on one of the points of the primary scope of their 
functions it is a serious matter for the landlords. 

24051. But the Chairman asked you whether if there 
is a difference of opinion between three gentlemen 
you are to take the opinion of the minority of one 
■or the majority of two? — Of course tbe majority, that 
is the serious part of it. 

24052. Then it goes out as the opinion of the body ? 
— Quite so. 

24053. And where, as in this particular instance, 
you have a higher Court of Appeal confirming the 
view of the majority, do you think that the statement 
you now make that it is a serious thing for the land- 
lords of Ireland ought to be maintained ? — I think it 
is a serious thing that one of three Commissioners, 
who have such powers placed at their disposal, should 
be at variance with his colleagues to the extent in- 
dicated in the minority report. 

24054. Would not that point to the want of care 
in the choice of the dissentient member? — I cannot 
say. That would be rather a strong order. It might 
be so from your point of view. 

24055. I beg your pardon, I was asking you. You 
must not impute to me any such view ? — Well, you 
put it to me. 

24056. Do I understand that you blame the majority 
for putting forward their views? — Not at all. 

24057. Would it not be better to blame the 
minority ? — I do not think it would be considering- 

24058. Then you would allow both to express their 
opinions? — I cannot do otherwise. 

24059. I may point out to you in justification of 
the view of the majority that there were three points 
upon which these rules and regulations of 1905 were 
challenged?— Might I ask you to defer that till to- 

RiA ni'L? 6n 1 haTC had an °PP ortanifc y of seeing 

24060. Let me tell you what these points were. One 
was m regard to intimidation. That is to say a 
rule was made which prevented the Estates Com- 
missioners from proceeding in any estate where at 
any previous time there had been intimidation or 
boycotting. The next was a prohibition on the 

instates Commissioners from creating fresh tenancies 
Of course it followed that if- fresh tenancies could 


not be created evicted tenants could not be restored 
except to their own original holdings. The third was 
that the Estates Commissioners were precluded from 
dealing with the evicted tenant question unless the 
estates from which tenants had been evicted had 
come within their cognisance. These were the three 
points which were found fault with when the rules 
were created, and the new rules were modified in 
order to permit the Estates Commissioners to deal 
with those points? — I see. 

24061. You refer to the paragraph of the Report 
dealing with the principles for estimating security. 
Will you tell me what objection you find to those 
principles? — I think it would be best embodied by 
reading Mr. Wrench’s minority report on that para- 
graph. 

24062. This is Mr. Wrench’s statement: “It ap 
pears to Mr. Wrench that the above observations on 
pages vi. and vii. assume that the Commissioners 
have power, even in cases of direct sales to fix prices ; 
for that in his opinion, is what the claim to review 
prices fixed by the agreement of the parties, and 
apart from any question of security really comes to. 
Mr. Wrench does not join in this view. He has 
always understood that the price was a matter to 
be arranged between landlord and tenant, and that 
it was for them to settle what the purchase price 
of the holding was to be, and that when they had 
so agreed it was the duty of the Land Commissioners 
under the Act, while carefully guarding against 
fraud, duress or intimidation on either side, to 
measure the amount of the advance, having due re- 
gard to the security which the holding as it stands 
would afford for the repayment of the advance ap- 
plied for. Mr. Wrench holds that the Estates Com- 
missioners have neither jurisdiction nor machinery 
for fixing of net fair rents, the ascertainment of such 
fair rents being otherwise provided for by the Land 
Act.” Where in the principles laid down on page v. 
does the principle of the fixing of fair rents come in ? 
— Possibly it does not. 

24063. There is not a vestige or a trace of fixing 
fair rents ?— -But that is what is done. 

24064. It is not in the rules? — I have not seen the 
rules. 

24065. Here is the paragraph: “The following 

principles of estimating the amounts for which hold- 
ings may be held to be security have suggested them- 
selves:— (a) The principle usually adopted by banks, 
insurance companies, or other lenders of money on 
security ; (b) The principle deduced from the Act it- 
®® lf > O) The personal opinion of the Inspector ; 
v“) The principle adopted in previous Land Purchase 
Acts. Is not that statement of principles in it- 
self exhaustive?— Far from it, as interpreted by the 
Estates Commissioners. 

24066. That is another matter? — But that is the 
point. 

24067. You would be satisfied with that statement 
of principles ? — -It sounds all right. But when you 
come to look into the; working it is different. 

24068. Can you give me a single concrete case in 
which you say that the operation of these principles 
has worked injustice to landlord or tenant?— No I 
can not. ’ 

24069. Thank you. I don’t think I need press that 
any further ?— Before you pass from that may I say 
that some of the remarks of the Estates Commis- 
sioners with reference to the probability or possibility 
of the future free importation of Canadian cattle 
and other matters which they refer to seem to me 
to be quite wrong. 

24070. I would ask you if you can point to an in- 
stance m which their discussion of these economic 
questions has influenced the fixing of their prices ?— 
How could I possibly know. 

24071. You have had experience as a land agent 
and have access to the information of the Landlords’ 
Convention. Surely if the Estates Commissioners 
could be confronted with a concrete case in which 
their principles were proved to have led to injustice 
that would be the best way of bringing them to book ? 
—Certainly, but it is impossible. How can we know 
what passes through their minds or in their com- 
munications? The Estates Commissioners themselves 
have the information upon which the result is ar- 
rived at. We object to the result, we think it is not ' 
r Can We say how if: is arrived at? 

44072. Let us come to close quarters there. Estates 
sold may be classified as follows : Estates sold within the 
zones, estates sold outside the zones, estates purchased 
m -the Land Judges’ Court, and estates sold direct 
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Hinder Section 6 to the Estates Commissioners. Is 
•-that an exhaustive classification? — No, estates sold to 
the Congested Districts Board. 

24073. We are dealing with the Estates Commis- 
sioners for the moment? — Then it is exhaustive. 

24074. You will agree that estates sold within the 
zones form the largest category of the estates sold ? — 
I think so. 

24075. In regard to estates within the zones the 
function of the Estates Commissioners in regard to 
tlie fixing of the price between landlord and tenant is 
purely ministerial? — They say so. 

24076. In law it is? — I think it ought to be. 

24077. In fact, is it not purely ministerial except 
in one case, where the circumstances are such that the 
Estates Commissioners conceive the security so bad 
that they refuse to declare a property an “ estate ” 
at all or to advance any public money upon it ? Have 
the Estates Commissioners any other method of de- 
feating the operation of the zones except by refusing 
to declare a property an estate? — I do not think they 
have directly, but they can practically effect it by 
delaying to declare it an estate. 

24078. We will deal with that later on. The only 
justification they would have for not passing through 
a bargain within the zones is when the security is so 
bad that public money cannot be advanced upon it ? — 
I do not think they have any right to do it. 

24079. There was a gross case of that sort at Kin- 
vara, Co. Galway, where under the former law the 
Land Commission declared the Blake-Foster estate 
was so bad as a security that they would advance 
nothing at all upon it. When this Land Act was 
passed agreements were made with the tenants within 
the zones. The tenants within the zones would have 
got a reduction of price, and they were very anxious 
to get a reduction of price, regardless of what the 
future might bring, and the owners and managers of 
the estate applied to the Estates Commissioners for 
the purchase price, which I think was £8,000, al- 
though a few years ago . the Land Commission refused 
to advance a penny upon it. If they had advanced 
that £8,000 the taxpayer would lose his money. You 
•could not collect the annuities? — That is an assump- 
tion. 

24080. This is what they agreed upon. The Estates 
Commissioners refused to declare the estate within the 
zone, challenged the landlord to appeal and bring the 
•case into the courts, and. to test by judicial proceed- 
ings their power to abstain from declaring a certain 
property to be an estate. The challenge was not ac- 
cepted, and I think we may accept for our purposes 
that the Estates Commissioners are competent to refuse 
to declare any propei-ty an estate if they consider it 
is not sufficient security for the advance of public 
money? — -You must not take me as agreeing with that. 

24081. I don’t expect that you will agree. If 
within the zones the functions of the Estates Com- 
missioners are purely ministerial except in that one 
case, what have you to object to in the exercise of 
their functions in regard to estates within the zones? 
—I object to the very case that you have stated, and 
any similar case that may arise. 

24082. You refuse to give the Estates Commission- 
•ers the power of excluding a property from the zones? 
— I do not believe the Act gives it to them. 

24083. You do not believe the Act gives them the 
power. If you have the courage of your convictions 
why don’t you challenge them ? — We have been trying 
to get a case, but have , been unable to do so. 

24084. I do not think there need be any difficulty 
about getting a case ? — I should like to explain that 
when first the Estates Commissioners began to ad- 
minister the Act of 1903 they used to declare 
properties provisionally estates, a thing wholly 
unprovided for in the Act. They found out 
their mistake, . and they do not now provisionally 
•declare them an “estate.” We landowners say that 
the power to declare property an. estate was given to 
them in order to facilitate the sales of land. It was 
no longer holdings that were being sold, but estates. 
The. landowner may agree to sell on his part, and the 
tenant may agree on. his part. Other parties may not 
agree. It. was to enable the Estates Commissioners 
to, draw • .a' ring round and say “ this is an estate. ” 
We say suyely thero i.s nothing unreasonable in. a land- 
owner asking. the. Estates Commissioners .to declare, a 
property an. estate before : he goes to any expense. in 
^negotiations with ffiis .tenants which may. -turn out. 
'fruitless. They have a discretion. They may' either 


declare it or refuse to declare it. Is there anything 
unreasonable in a landowner asking the Estates Com- 
missioners whether he is in the position which the 
Act tells him he is in? The Commissioners won’t do 
that. They won’t declare it to be an estate till the 
last tap of the hammer — till everything has been gone 
through. That may take some years, and after all 
it may never be declared an estate. The landowners 
feel this to be a great grievance, and it deters many 
men from selling when, besides the long delay, there 
is this uncertainty connected -with it. They do not 
know whether they are actually in the possession of 
the article which the Act empowers them to sell. 

24085. Before I pass on I may just tell you that we re- 
cognise that there is a certain hardship in this matter 
in respect that when a property has been declared an 
estate you can go at once to your banker and draw 
money on the strength of it ? — Quite so. 

24086. That is the bottom of the whole business ? — 
Yes ; but there is more than that. Take the case of a 
landowner whose estate is encumbered and who has to 
pay four or five per cent, interest to his mortgagees. 
As soon as the property is declared an estate the in- 
terest drops to 3£, and the difference between that and 
four or five per cent, means a great deal, and if the 
declaration is delayed it may even mean ruin. 

24087. Why don’t you challenge the question about 
the non-declaration of estates in the judicial courts ? 
My case is stronger than I thought. I find it has 
been challenged, and the power of the Estates Com- 
missioners has been upheld ?— Yes, but in what court ? 

24088. In the Judicial Commissioners’ Court? — 
Well, of course, they would probably decide that the 
Commissioners had a discretion, and that they should 
be allowed to exercise it. 

24089. You say you cannot get a case with which 
to appeal to the Court from that judgment? — I might 
get a case, but there might be some item in the case 
which might make it undesirable to appeal. I don’t 
want to commit myself. 

24090. You say there is a fine spirit of indepen- 
dence in the contemptuous treatment of regulations 
that the Lord Lieutenant was empowered to make, 
coupled with undisguised partisanship and a con- 
troversial handling ot contentious issues which, as a 
rule, are discreetly avoided by State officials. Will 
you show me a single passage supporting this state- 
ment of yours? — What you have already read out to 
the Commission on page iv. 

24091. Do you think that that really supports your 
statement as to there Laving been hostile criticism of 
the Act of 1903, contemptuous treatment of regula- 
tions, and controversial handling of contentious is- 
sues ? — That is in another part of the report. 

24092. In regard to this particular thing? — The 
contemptuous treatment of regulations ? 

24093. The Estates Commissioners explain that the 
expeditious working of the Act was impeded by cer- 
tain reasons. These reasons have now been removed 
by the Appellate Court and they are now able to 
go full steam ahead. What was contemptuous in 
stating that? — I would have thought there was no 
need for any reference at all to that. Why were 
they not content to go on ? 

24094. Why were not they content with the illegal 
regulations ?— No. They had all they wanted. What 
was the u§e of pillorying anything like that ? 

24095: In reporting on their proceedings they have 
to say first why they did not go on quickly, and then 
what the reasons were that they were able to go on 
quickly afterwards. That is a statement of adminis- 
trative action. Where is the contempt? — I think it 
would have been quite sufficient to refer to the former 
regulations and the latter regulations without saying 
that they seriously impeded expedition. That is cast- 
ing blame. In this country we have not been in the 
habit of thinking that officials, even high officials, 
have any right to wander outside their immediate de- 
partment to throw stones, and I think that is what 
was done in this case. 

24096. Very good ; we won’t press it? — If you like 
also I am. willing to accept a certain amount — — 

24097. Of modifications? — No, but of Irish orna- 
mentation and embroidery about that paragraph. 

24098. I am going through' it? — No, but I mean 
the one you have criticised. There was a certain 
amount of fluency of language while the pen was in 
my hands. 

24099. , I think , when w6 have done you will .with- 
draw the paragraph altogether ?— That paragraph is! 
all wteong. I will read it as it ought to be. 


Mar. 18, 1907. 
Mr. W. H. 
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liar. 18, 1907, 

Mr. W. H. 
Boyd. 


24100. You say Mr. Wrench’s statement in the 
Burrowes case was confirmed by Judge Ross? — By a 
statement made ; not by a judgment. 

24101. This is very interesting. Judge Ross in 
dealing with this case made certain obiter dicta ? — 
Yes. 

24102. These obiter dicta were communicated to the 
Estates Commissioners, and the Estates Commissioners 
treated them with great formality, although they were 
of opinion that Judge Ross was wrong both on the 
facts and on the law, and they listed that particular 
case and sat, all three of them, to hear the argu- 
ments brought forward in support of Judge Ross’s 
statements? Would you be surprised to hear that no 
person appeared to support Judge Ross’s statement? 
— No, because I know the facts. 

24103. Would you be surprised to hear that Mr. 
Wrench, whose statement you say was confirmed by 
Judge Ross, mads the following remarks: — “ I think 
it is a very great pity that there should be the 
smallest friction between two bodies who are carrying 
out the same work. Our sole object is to get the land 
sold as fairly and as quickly as we can, and it is a 
great pity that any other person” — this is very un- 
kind on Mr. Wrench’s part in referring to Judge 
Ross — “should make remarks which are not of a 
purely business character.” That is the way in 
which Mr. Wrench treated Judge Ross’s reference. 
So you may take it that Judge Ross’s remarks in the 
Burrowes case were totally inapplicable to the cir- 
cumstances, and at all events he did not confirm 
the statement of Mr. Wrench, as you seem to think? — 
Of course, in reference to that, I had no opportunity 
of knowing that, as you know, when I wrote this. 
The statement that I refer to was the statement in the 
public Press, but it appears now from what I have 
heard that in that Burrowes case through some mis- 
takes of subordinate officials or something, they were 
not aware of the exact nature of the rente that were 
in the rental. They were second terms. 

24104. You referred to the case of the Treasury v. 
Gamier E. Holmes. You have also been misinformed 
here. The facts are these: The decision in the case 
of the Treasury v. Gamier E. Holmes merely decided 
that the vendor was entitled to the bonus absolutely, 
and that it was not 'to be added to the purchase money 
to satisfy incumbrances. The question for decision 
was not raised by the Estates Commissioners, but by 
the Treasury, whose objection was overruled by the 
Court. The Estates Commissioners had nothing 
whatever to do with the raising of the question de- 
cided by the Court, and the decision in no way related 
to any point on which Mr. Wrench and his colleagues 
differed ? — May I ask what you are reading from ? 

24105. I am reading from a statement which has 
been placed before me?— I have not got it. Am I not 
to know who your authority is ? 

24106. You are quite at liberty to verify the state- 
ments. I will be responsible ? — I think we are placed in 
a very awkward position. We can only judge of the 
Commissioners by their public words and acts. You 
won’t even give me the authority on which these things 
are stated. 

24107. This is a statement of fact. It is a decision 
of tlie Court, and will be found in the Irish Law Re- 
ports, page 29? — Thank you. 

24108. In regard also to the J. D. Crosbie estate, 
you have been badly informed? — I am very sorry. 

24109. In the case of the Crosbie estate, Co. Kerry, 
the Commissioners referred to the Judicial Commis- 
sioner for decision the question whether, in the ad- 
vance applied for by tenants to purchase their hold- 
ings sums could be included which the vendor in- 
tended, when advanced to him by Land Commission, 
to hand to the tenants to be expended by them on the 
improvement of their holdings. The reference is 
page 115 of the Irish Laws Reports. In the course of 
the arguments in this case the Treasury urged that 
nothing should be included in the advance applied for 
except the purchase money of the holding. In the 
same case the Commissioners referred for decision 
to the Judicial Commissioner the question 
whetfaer arrears of rent could be included in 
advances applied for by tenants to purchase 
their holdings, and the Treasury appeared and 
argued against the legality of their inclusion. 
The Judicial Commissioner held that one year’s 
arrears of rent, but no more, could be included. Both 
the Treasury and the vendor appealed, and the Appeal 
Court held that if the sum applied for fell within the 


zones, arrears for any number of years could be in- 
cluded. The Estates Commissioners expressed no- 
opinion in referring the matter for decision. Now., I 
put it to you that you have made a statement in t-his- 
pai’agraph that the three Estates Commissioners are 
in the habit of differing, and you gave three cases in 
support of that assertion ? — No, I made a statement 
at the beginning of the paragraph that the landlords 
were dissatisfied with the administration of the Land 
Department. The reference to the Estates Commis- 
sioners quoted is a bit of Irish embroidery, but I was 
dealing with the matter of the administration of the- 
Land Department. 

24110. You remark that since the Report has been 
published Mr. Wrench’s minority view on certain 
points have been urged as against the view of the other 
Estates Commissioners? — I have pointed out that it 
is not a correct statement. 

24111. You have dealt with the Burrowes case, the- 
Holmes case, and the J. D. Crosbie estate; these are- 
the judgments which you bring forward in support of 
the contention that landowners are dissatisfied with 
the administration of the Land Department? — I quite 
see, but from the first I told you that that paragraph 
was all wrong. 

24112. These were the reaons why I thought you 
would withdraw the paragraph ? — From the first I told 
you it was all wrong. 

24113. Whatever be the conclusion come to by the- 
judicial authorities the Estates Commissioners were 
in no way to blame for that conclusion. They only 
referred points of law upon which they were doubtful 
to the decision of the judicial authorities in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Act. Therefore I 
think you ought to exonerate the Estates Commis- 
sioners from this charge? — I did not intend this to- 
apply to them, and I think I would be justified ini 
striking it out entirely. 

24114. Thank you? — I should like to read part of 
the Lord Chancellor’s judgment, which bears strongly 
on the question before us: — “ Before the Act of 1903 
the Land Commissioners were not bound to make the 
advance unless they were satisfied with the securities, 
but it was not obligatory to make it in all cases com- 
ing within section one, sub-sections one and two.. 
The same words were used — ‘ holding ’ and ‘ purchase- 
money ’ or ‘ price ’ — in section one as in the original', 
legislation. ‘ Holding ’ was a parcel of land held 
under a contract of tenancy ; it was a rent-producing: 
subject which might have arrears attached to it as a 
liability, affecting that holding. When a tenant owed 
an arrear out of his holding and asked his landlord 
to sell he could not expect that he could get it for the 
same price as if he owed none, especially where the 
agreement discharged the arrear due. The arrear 
was not an element foreign to the price, nor could it 
be considered as a mere personal debt due to the land- 
lord like the price of goods sold and delivered, or a 
promissoiy note. Naturally it would be regarded 
where the landlord was parting with the holding. 
He did not think it possible to contend that 
the landlord was bound to estimate the price 
of each holding as if there were no arrears due, 
and if it were a legitimate subject to be entertained' 
it was legitimate to consider the price. The object of 
the legislation was to give an inducement to the ten- 
ant for life to sell discharged from the arrears by 
force of the agreement, by granting him a charge on 
the purchase money for one year’s arrears. It was 
not contended that apart from the language of the 
affidavit, the agreement could be gone behind when a 
purchase pi ice was specified.” And on the same 
occasion Lord Justice Fitzgibbon said : “ The object 
of the Act of 1903 was to enable tenants to buy and 
landlords to sell. The idea had been put forward that 
each agreement should have been dealt with separ- 
ately and independently, and the Court was asked by 
the Treasury to hold that no estate could be sold in 
which it was not possible to differentiate between the 
prices allowed. It was asked that they should hold 
that this was not contemplated by the Act. Mr. Jus- 
tice Meredith had held that the effect of sub-section 8, 
section 24, was to legalise in some way the addition of 
a year’s rent to the purchase money. The section 
appeared to his Lordship to have a very different 
effect, that it absolutely recognised the entering into 
the calculation of the purchase money the considera- 
tion of arrears in general ; it was to prevent a limited 
owner when segregating the purchase money from 
keeping for himself more than was just and more 
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■than a fixed proportion.” Am I right in saying that 
up to the date of that ruling the landlords were quite 
satisfied with having one year’s advance in respect 
of arrears? — I know of no dissatisfaction on the part 
of the landlords with an advance limited to one year — 
I think they have acted very generously in regard to it. 

24116. The view taken was that one year’s arrears 
might be added. The Treasury contended that there 
was no justification in the Act for the addition of 
any arrears, and this case was placed before the 
Judicial Commissioners, who decided that one year’s 
arrears was legal? — Yes. 

24117. From that the Treasury appealed to the 
Appellate Court ? — Both appealed in the Crosbie case. 

24118. At all events the landlords have got a new 
judgment which they never expected to get ?— I cannot 
■see that they have got all that they expected. 

24119. You really were not abusing the judicial 
•courts, seeing you got so much out of them ?— Oh, no. 

24120. The Estates Commissioners at all events are 
free from all imputation and blame in this matter? 
— I do not blame them in that. 

24121. You say that Mr. Wyndham indicated 25 
.years’ purchase of second term rents as the fair sell- 
ing price under the Act. Can you show me what 
authority you have for that? — These words are taken 
from Mr. Wyndham’s speech : “ It is a safe estimate 
to say that the money side of this problem is 
£4,000,000 worth of second term rents in any one 

24122. What speech is that ? — I am afraid I cannot 
give you the volume of Hansard. 

24123. Because I think if you had gone on a little 
bit longer you would have found that he said : “ This 
is an elliptical argument, a speculative argument” ? — 
1 have got some doubt of that. 

24124. I believe it is true. In the same volume of 
Hansard T find the same language ? — Does Mr. Wynd- 
ham deny it? 

24125. Your words are taken from page 188 of Voi. 
120 of Hansard, and in the same volume, a little 
lower down, Mr. Wyndham says it might turn out 
that the total amount of purchase money might only 
be 90 millions. If it were only 90 millions, the same 
qualification would bring it out at 22 years’ purchase. 
That is on page 1090 (16 June, 1903). Mr. Dillon 
interjected tnat he had said he would wait many 
more years before he would close with a bargain for 
25 years’ purchase, and Mr. Wyndham retorted that 
that was not the Bill before the House. “ It was a 
Bill providing instantly for 22 shears’ purchase of 
second term rents, and for something over 18 years’ 
purchase of first term rents.” It is not a very sub- 
stantial point? — I think it is very substantial. 

24126. But in the Act itself there is not one word 
to show the price at which land should be bought?— 
Oh, no, it is a voluntary arrangement. 

24127. Twenty-one and a-half years’ purchase would 
be the lowest price at which they could be bought 
under the first term zone, and 18 years’ purchase the 
lowest price on the second ?— About that. 

24128. And possibly Mr. Wyndham had that in 
view, and was looking at it from the point of view 
of conciliating adversaries ; but in the Act price is 
not mentioned at all?— That is so, because it is a 
-voluntary Act. 

24129. We all agree that second term rents ought 
to form the basis, and that is what the Commissioners 
are doing. You don’t make any statement that the 
Commissioners are not basing their operations on 
•second term rents?— No. I have not done so. 

24130. Regarding what you say as to the compari- 
son of prices, the Commissioners give many sorts of 
•comparisons. They give comparison over short terms 
ot years and over long terms of years, both under the 
old Acts and the present Act, and provided that they 
divide the gross purchase price by the gross acreage 
is not the comparison by acreage as far as the work 
Has been done equally useful as the comparison by 
years purchase ?— Certainly' not. It is absolutely 
o/fi’ii 1 am P re Parea to show you that. 

24131. Mind you, it is not for the purpose of basing 
moire operations on it at all, but with the object of 
comparing the prices before the Act of 1903 with 
hose obtained since the Act of 1903 ?— It is most mis- 
leading. 

24132. Do you admit this ; that the same quality 
iYx nd , on . the „ wh ° le llas bsen s °ld before the Act of 
-.903 and since? — Certainly not. 

subject 3 Why ‘ Because 1 have no knowledge on the 


24154. Then you cannot deny the assumption which 
I put forward ? — Yes, because I can show you this : 
before an average can be of any use there must be 
similarity between the things compared. That is 
elementary. 

24135. Quite so? — They value estates by the acre 
which contain large tracts of mountain and very 
good lowland grazing and arable land. What pos- 
sible sense can there be in striking an average acre- 
able rent on that, and comparing it with another 
estate unless the other estate is in identically the 
same position ? 

24136. Before the Act of 1903 large tracts of moun- 
tain and arable land were sold for, let me say, several 
million pounds. Since the Act of 1903 large tracts 
of mountain and arable land have also been sold, 
say, for ten million pounds. As a rough way of com- 
paring the prices don’t you think you would get 
some sort of an indication by dividing the acreage 
into the price of the land sold before 1903, and doing 
the same thing with the land sold since 1903. Mind 
it is not a guide for future action. It is merely a 
comparison ? — The results you would get would be most 
misleading. What I object to in its appearing in 
that report is that it is a very popular way of indicat- 
ing the value of land. The tenants would jump at it, 
and insist on it at once. Let me use a very rough 
and ready illustration that would be on all fours 
analagous to what they are doing when they find out 
the acreable prices of land. At the end of the season 
the omnibus companies weed out their stock, and sell 
off their horses, say 20 omnibus horses at an 
average of £10 each. At the beginning of the season 
m London there is, say, a sale of 40 carriage horses 
for £1,200, which is an average of £30 each. Is it 
fair to say horses sell for £10 in one case and £30 in 
the other ? The things are not comparable. 

24137. But if before the period you lump the car- 
nage and omnibus horses together, and do the same 
thing afterwards? — If the proportions between them 
are right, but you have to prove that they are. I 
think you will admit at once that it is a fundamental 
principle of averages that there can be no fair com- 
parison between averages unless the articles compared 
are practically similar. 

24138. If you have land sold all over Ireland, land 
sold in the various counties before a certain date and 
land sold after a certain date, there is a presump- 
tion that there is some sort of similarity ?— No. I 

know land in Kerry, on Lord Lansdowne’s estate. I 
know 30 miles of it on the other side of Kenmare 
Bridge. The Government valuation taken as an aver 
age over the whole district is Is. lid. an acre. There 
is good grazing land on it, the valuation of which 
is ten shillings an acre. What guide is it to say that 
the whole of that has an average valuation of Is. lid., 
because there are tracts of mountain that have a 
valuation of only threepence or fourpence per acre? 

24139. You understand that the Estates Commis- 
sioners have never made such a valuation a basis 
for their action ?— Supposing that, yet it is most mis- 
chievous and damaging to one of the parties that come 
before them m quasi-judicial proceedings to publish 
such a statement as that. That is my point. That 
is one of the reasons we have no confidence in their 
impartiality. 

24140. You must admit as far as our examination 
Has gone to-day the reasons which you gave for your 
want of confidence in their impartiality have been 
shaken ?— None, .except those judgments that I did 
not know of. Nothing else has convinced me that T 
have made a single mistake. But when we come to 
ln . ,. v '. ua J cases you w iU find a great many more 
3 o/ii/,i n; 'c rea T° nS t |i at 1 have Asides their report. 

24141. Sir Jonx Colomb. — I n the questions which 
\ , a .™ f 0ln j? to Put I wish you to understand that the 
attitude of my mind is not concerned with a question 
of individuals or a. question of particular differences 
between individuals of any Department, but with 
broad grounds affecting the interest of those owning 
property in Ireland ?— Quite so. 

24142 I understood you to say just now in reply 
to Sir Antony MacDonnell that you quite agree that 
second term rents were the basis of purchasing prices ? 
res; second term rents or their equivalents. 

24143. Do you take the amounts of second term 
rents as fixed as representing the true value of the 
landiords interest m holdings ?— I don’t think that 
the landowners in Ireland would, as a body feel justi- 
fied in seeking to go behind the fixing of second term 
rents and the principles of the Act of 1903. 
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24144. I am not asking that question. You realise 
a difference between the second term rents and the 
real value? — Yes. 

24145. Do you agree or not agree that whereas we 
may take the landlords as willing to have second term 
fair rents taken as the basis of purchase prices, that 
is not to be construed as an admission that they re- 
gard second term rents as fixed by the Court as re- 
presenting the true letting value? — Quite so. 

24146. Sir Antony MacDonnell asked you the 
general question whether if you take the average 
standard of prices as the basis of fair rents at a certain 
day, and compare them with the average standard at 
another, any general conclusion can be determined by 
the comparison ; but is it not the fact if you compare 
the prices of to-day with those of 10 or 15 years 
ago that the prices of agricultural produce have risen 
in the meantime ? — Yes ; but that return deals with 
fair rents. 

24147. But would not the change in the prices of 
agricultural produce affect any comparison of the 
prices given for land, as between one date and an- 
other? — Yes, but I come on to that further on. 

24148. Very well. I will postpone my question. 
Are we to take you as admitting that second' 
term rents may be taken as the basis of pur- 
chase prices, that this is an admission that 
the system of fixing those rents in Ireland is at all 
fair? — I would like to say about that that I have 
seen a great deal of the operations of the Sub-Com- 
mission Court, and I think the men appointed take a 
great deal of pains and trouble over their work and 
when proper evidence is brought before them and it is 
thoroughly thrashed out, I think they do the best 
they can, especially the Court of Appeal. I am not 
at all inclined to say that the results are not in the 
circumstances as fair as one could expect. Of course, 
once competition rent is taken away there is abso- 
lutely no "real test to apply from a political economy 
point of view ; so you have to do the best you can. 

24149. But having spoken highly of those who are 
appointed to fix rents, do you agree with one of the 
witnesses in answer to question number 16184, asked by 
me as to the Indian system of fixing rents ? — 

I want that question. I was looking for it all the 
morning.* 

24150. It is comparing the arrangements and princi- 
ples on which rents are fixed in India witfr the arrange- 
ments aard principles on which rents are fixed here 
in Ireland ; and if you look at the end of tire answer 
you will see that having described the Indian system, 
the witness says: — “Comparing that process with 
the process here, where rents are fixed on 
no defined principles, but according to the personal 
opinions of those who fix them. Therefore,” he says, 
“ it would not be safe to base a revision of the rents 
here on the rents previously fixed.” Do you agree 
with that? — I think the subject you were on was a 
sliding scale in prices. 

24151. That was incidentally introduced? — I 
under-stood that reply to deal with that. 

24152. That is a statement by a Government official 
of the actual facts as he sees them. I only want to 
ask you have you got any comment to make on that ? — 
1 can confirm it by Commissioner Bailey’s evidence, 
for he says he thought good land had been reduced too 
much and bad land had been reduced too little. That 
confirms it, but I hardly see how you can avoid more 
or less wandering from the critically fair rent. 

24153. There you have a statement indicating that 
rents are fixed upon no principle ? — When he says it is 
according to the personal opinion of those who fix it, of 
course that is the case when you value any holding. 
Before the Land Acts were passed, when a valuer was 
employed and sent out on an estate, it was only his 
own opinion that he acted on. 

24154. The pith of the statement for my purposes 
is that “ fair ” rents are fixed on no definite principle. 
Now, I ask you this — do you think that the purchase 
price to be paid to a landlord ought to be based on 
rents determined on no fixed principle ? — I don’t agree 
with that about there being no fixed principle. It 
may be difficult to work it out, but there is, to a 
certain extent, a principle. 

24155. Do you agree with this, that tire Land Com- 
mission have never laid down any general principle fox- 
regulating how the rent is fixed in Irelaard ? I remember 
one Commissioner-, Commissioner Baldwin, describing it 
while he was still a Commissioner, as the Government 
letting loose eighty-four men on the rental of Ireland 
without instructions? — That I thoroughly agree with. 


24156! I understood you to agree that the rents so- 
fixed might be taken as a basis of purchase price? 

I produce a statement of a Commissioner that 
those rents are not fixed on any fixed principle, 
and I ask you now if, having stated that the rents are- 
not fixed on any fixed principle, _you think it is right 
to accept a purchase price based on those rents ? — We 
cannot get behind the Act of 1903, and you would 
require to do so an order to modify that ; but it is 
introduced into it, so I think I would not go beyond 
that. We are bound by the Act of Parliament. 

24158. I don’t ask that. I am merely asking you a. 
question with reference to accepting the second term 
rents as the basis for fixing the actual purchase price - 
of land ?— Perhaps this is what I might say — there is 
no question that second term rents are much below 
what the competitive rent for the same land would be. 
There is no question of that. 

24159. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Where do you 
get the competitive rent? — We have not got them- 
We have the second term rents. 

24160. Where do you get the competitive rents with 
which to compare the second term rents ? — It often 
occurs. I can give instances. I own town parks 
around Letterkenny. The tenants sought to go into- 
the Sub-Commission 'Court and I had to prove that 
they were town parks, and the occupiers were ex- 
cluded, except in one case where a publican had the 
town park and he had gone out and built a house 
on it, and we, through our leniency, or not seeing 
what was going to happen, did not mind, and he used: 
that town park as an agricultural farm and got a 
fair rent fixed. The tenant of an adjoining town 
park gave it up. Within three days the tenant on 
the other holding came and took it at the town 
park rate, which is about three times the judicial' 
rent of his other holding on the other side of the 
fence, and he was very glad to get it. 

24161. There always is a difference between tire- 
rent of town parks and agricultural holdings — is there 
not ? — Yes, certainly ; but the land is the same on 
each side of the fence. Many cases arise like that. 

24162. Sir John Colomb. — The pages you have read 
as a basis of discussion I take to be your reasons in de- 
tail for explaining the general attitude of mind of Irish 
landowners with regard to the purchase price being- 
fixed by a Commission in which they have no confi- 
dence? — That is so. 

24163. But you do not mean to convey by what you 
have said that the landowners of Ireland have confi- 
dence in the Land Commission fixations of rent? — 
No ; I did not touch on that. 

24164. Sir Antony MacDonnell asked you when 
you were answering his questions about certain prin- 
ciples of fixing value, have the Estates Commissioners 
any other mode of -ascertaining value, but neither Sir 
Antony nor you mentioned a matter upon which I 
am going to ask you a question. In the case of ten- 
anted land, do you not think that the estate books 
looked over for -a period of so many previous years is 
a mode of ascertaining value? — That will open up a 
very large question. 

24165. I merely .ask you this. You had not that in 
your mind -at the moment when in answer to Sir 
Antony MacDonnell you acknowledged there was no 
other mode? — I understood Sir Antony to refer to the 
Estates Commissioners estimating the prices of land 
already sold. On page 23 I deal with the matter of 
tenanted land. 

24166. You were asked by the chairman as to the 
rise in the price of land since the Act of 1903. Has 
it not been declared by ministers, generally accepted, 
and within common knowledge, that at tlhe time of the 
introducing of the Act of 1903, before tire bonus and' 
tire additional facilities were given, the market for 
estates in Ireland was exhausted ? — Yes. I think so. 

24167. In your memorandum you state that the 
average rate per acre under the Act of 1903 was 
stated to be £13 4s. Would you give me your refer- 
ence? — It is in the report of the Estates Commis- 
sioners, page 14, 3rd paragraph. 

24168. To come to the general question, do I under- 
stand you rightly to complain not so much of indi- 
viduals in the land Department as to which I deprecate 
further rerference, but to the absence of some sort of 
principle which gives some sort of stability to tire fixa- 
tion of the price of property in Ireland? — No; 1 don’t 
agree with that. I have no faith in dealing with 


* See Appendix to the Third Report [Cd. 3414, 1907], p. 151. 
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abstract ideas. In a case of this kind you must deal 
with a concrete subject, and the Estates Commis- 
sioners, who have given evidence before you, are the 
concrete subject, and I eon going to deal with them 
according to the evidence which they have given, 
which I am contradicting. There is no use in deal- 
ing with abstractions. 

24169. Do you deal later on with general prin- 
ciples by which you conceive it would be possible to 
relieve the land market of Ireland from the perplexity 
and uncertainty which prevail, and delay its opera- 
tions? — I am afraid not, liecause I do not think it 
fell under the terms of reference. 

24170. You have indicated to the Commission that 
landlords hesitate to sell owing to the uncertainty as 
to the action of the Commissioners in declaring 
properties to be estates? — Yes. 

24171. Just to get it on the .record, I will ask you 
categorically as to the reasons why this is a matter 
of such importance to the landlord. Suppose a land- 
lord contemplates a sale lie has to consider two things, 
the purchase price and the bonus ? — Yes. 

24172. Suppose he comes to an agreement with his 
tenant as to the purchase price, he then signs an 
agreement with each tenant as to the price he is to 
pay ? — Yes. 

24173. Those agreements are sent up in bulk to the 
Estates Commissioners, and they are binding on both 
parties ? — Yes. 

24174. It will be months before he hears anything 
snore about it? — Most likely. 

24175. Judging by the present rate of progress, it 
•will be years before he gets his money ? — Yes, five 
years. 

24176. From the time he enters into an agreement 
•with his tenants, he x-eceives a percentage in lieu of 
irent on the agreed purchase money ? — That is so. The 
percentage is not fixed. It is a matter of agreement. 

24177. And the Estates Commissioners are only to 
pay him the agreed rate of interest if they receive it 
from the tenants? — That is all. 

24178. Therefore, the landlord is in this position, 
that he is depending for his income and to pay his 
charges upon receiving .a rate of interest on the pur- 
chase money? — Yes. 

24179. If he does not receive that he has got no 
rights as against the defaulting tenants ? — I thank in 
some cases the landlord has been allowed to collect 
the interest, but it is not the rule. 

24180. At all events if the Estates Commissioners 
don’t receive the money they don’t pay the landlord? 
— No. 

24181. And in present conditions when a landlord, 
contemplating sale, makes his agreement, he is for 
months, and perhaps years, in that position? — Yes. 

24182. And in the end if the Estates Commissioners 
•don’t declare it an estate the whole thing is at an 
•end ? — Yes. 

24183. Unless the landlord sacrifices the bonus 
■which is an element in his calculations determining 
whether he would sell or not? — Yes. The landowner 
is left completely in the hands of the Estates Com- 
missioners in that respect. 

24184. And the uncertainty resulting from the de- 
declaration not being made is a powerfud deterrent 
influence ? — Very much so. 

24185. If the Estates Commissioners in the end 
do not declare it an estate, the landlord’s position then 
would be, if he resumes his old status, he has arrears 
which have thus been accumulating on his estate? — 
Yes. 

24186. Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — Are these arrears due 
to the difference between the old rent and the interest 
paid in lieu of rent during the interval? — Yes. 

24187. Sir John" Colomb. — I t is a universal rule 
that the annual interest provided for in the agree- 
ment to sell is below the rent? — Yes. 

24188. Therefore, while this state of uncertainty 
continues, the landlord is receiving less than his rent, 
and so arrears have been accumulating ? — Yes. 

24189. And if the Land Commissioners fail to de- 
clare it an estate, the bonus comes out of the money 
the landlord expected to receive? — The estate is not 
•sold at all. 

24190. Then the parties who agreed to sell and pur- 
chase resume their positions of landlord and tenant 
with these accumulated aiTears, which the landloi-d 
must try to collect ?— Yes, that is his position. 

24191. And the alternative is ? — The alternative is 


he must accept whatever suggestion is made to him in jf ar is, 1907. 
the way of sale by the Estates Commissioners. — 1 

24191a. And the effect of not declaring the property Mr. W. II. 
an estate would be that the landlord would lose not Boyd, 
only the bonus, which was a material part of his in- 
ducement to sell but reduce his price? — Not declaring 
it an estate would prevent his selling at all. It must 
be declared an estate before he can sell. 

24192. That makes it stronger? — Yes. 

24193. Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — Before he can sell 
under the 1905 Act? — All properties sold under the 
1903 Act must be declared an estate. 

24194. Sir John Colomb. — Therefore, putting aside 
all differences with the Estates Commissioners and 
everything else, is not that a condition of things as 
existing now which is most prejudicial to the interests 
of the owners of property and operations of volun- 
tary sales, by reason of the landlord not knowing if 
he offers his property for sale what his position will 
be in five or six years later? — Certainly. There are 
hundreds of landowners who would be willing to sell 
only for these difficulties. 

24195. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is not it a fact 
that in addition to the interest which the landlord re- 
ceives during the process of the sale he is also entitled 
to receive a year’s rent in respect of arrears under sec- 
tion 24 (8) of the Act? — That is ultimately, when the 
purchase money is paid down in cash. 

24196. Section 24 (8) provides “ In the case of the 
sale of an estate where at the date hereinafter men- 
tioned arrears of rent were due in respect of any holding 
on the estate, a sum equivalent to the amount of those 
arrears but not exceeding in any case one year’s rent 
shall be paid out of the purchase money to the person 
who would have been entitled to receive those arrears 
for his own use. The aforesaid date shall be in the 
case of an estate purchased by the Land Commission 
the date of the agreement for that purchase, and in the 
case of an estate purchased by other persons the date 
of the agreement for the purchase of rhe holding.” He 
is entitled to receive that? — Ultimately, when the 
money is paid and the estate sold. 

24197. Is not it a fact that no arrears of interest 
payable to a landlord have accrued since the Estates 
Commissioners have coime into operation? — Arrears in 
the purchase money? 

24198. Arrears of interest payable to the landlord ? — 

It is absolutely false. I can prove it to you. 

24199. That there are arrears which have accrued on 
that point? — Yes. 

24200. I shall be glad to receive the evidence? — Let 
it stand until it comes to its turn. It is a great cause 
of complaint on the part of owners who are in process 
of selling. 

24201. What would you say to the explanation of 
[ he provisional declaration of a property to be an estate. 

If the property is at once declared an estate and if on 
inspection it i6 found that the property is in rundale, 
and that from any legal or other reasons the Estates 
Commissioners would be debarred from making an ad- 
vance, the whole proceedings would come to an end, 
while on the other hand if you allow the provisional 
state to last then these obstacles can gradually be re- 
moved ; land in rundale, by agreement between th© 
vendor and the Estates Commissioners, may be ex- 
cluded and the property ultimately declared to be an 
estate. In that case all the proceedings taken from the 
beginning would not go for nought, but would peimit 
of completion on the original lines. Is not there an 
advantage in that? — I admit from that point of view 
there would be an advantage, but there are so many 
disadvantages connected with it on the other side that 
they very much modify that. 

24202. You are disposed to admit that in this provi- 
sional procedure the object of the Estates Commis- 
sioners is not to impede land purchase but to assist it ? 

— I would not impute the motive to them, but we say 
this, that they have no authority under the Act to pro- 
visionally declare an estate. 

24203. I am satisfied with that. The object, at all 
events, of the provisional declaration is that the 
purchase Acts should operate if the estate were finally 
declared an estate, and that the whole of the proceed- 
ings should not go for nought ? — Possibly, but some of 
the points to which you have referred as an advan- 
tage to be able to provisionally declare a property an 
estate, such as duress, can be worked in another way, 
so clearly it is not necessary in those cases. And as 
far as I know, and as far as the Estates Commissioners 
have reported, there have been only three known cases 
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and* the^mount 6 ofl”” ST t0 ? ast moment > PWin that vSIhL?!^! ?LT^ would , take 
ancr tne amount of the purchase money as .to which 
they agreed with the tenants cut down. 

24204 Is not it a fact that in paying the interest to 
the landlords in that arrangement the landlords 

! COfit Of" /VllW+J/sn ovJ +1,„ -C'-J 


— V“ , ® oAieuigeiiieM me landlords are 

relieved from all cost of- collection, and the Estates 
Commissioners take it upon themselves to deal with the 
tenants, so that the landlord is scot-free from all costs 
, collation, and he receives 'his interest without any 
deductions ? — He saves agency fees, and loses a (rood 
de o/ionc re c( ln r SmaI i er Payments and non-collections. 

<54^05. bir John Colomb. — Y ou say he saves the 
agency fees. Do you conceive it possible, even if a 
landlord agreed to sell that he can dispense with his 
agent until the transaction is complete ?— No, but what 
Mr Antony asked me about was the collection of inte- 
rest instead of the rent. 

i 2 f, 206 >' ? understood Sir Antony to ask you,' is the 
landlord,. haVxng agreed to sell to the Estates Commis- 
sioners from that time relieved of the trouble and ex- 
pense of collecting his rents ? That is his point ?— The 
rents have, ceased, but the agent is still necessary for 

S5»TSt3? ° ! “* " ntiI “ «** p*«> 

,, 2420 .^ f: 11 Hfat is not paid in two parts— one for 
the collection of the rent and one for the management 
of the property. Is it not the case that during the 
interregnum the landlord is not relieved of agency 
“ft™* b y . * h ® fact that the Commissioned 
collect the interest? — I could give no ■ general 
answer to that, because it is purely a matte/of ar- 
langement between the owner and the agent. I do 
not think many owners of large properties would con- 
tinue to pay an agent the full salary he has been re- 
eiving for the collection of the whole rental once that 

24208. About arrears, if there is a breakdown at the whol^'tlremr ^ i 1 , 1 ?' ve de ' alt witl1 *he 

bein "declarVI 6 i ntelTegnum b y the property not tion yon m^y make PPy t0 llSten t0 any su SS^- 
bemg declared to be an estate, the lwwd’o awi* 


£n 6 dad ha f* y6ar ’ t lth ° Ugh the application may have 
been made four or five years prior to then. 

2421 T'. Tbafc makes no difference in my question., I 
™ tbe average of the five years. Year by 

nlfeatio passed ?— But the point was, that ap- 

plications for sales had practically ceased. These 

^ pl, ,p a ‘rh w ’ re ™ d8 f °” f 

Wh “‘ “»M we We that the ap- 

plications were made four years prior to that date?-— 
It was stated repeatedly at the time in the House of 
Commons. Mr. AVyndham mentioned it. 

T ,„? 421 ^' , was °" e °f the arguments which were 
not understated in order to carry the Act, I should say » 
, N °’ . I ®PPP°se they may have used it. They had 
a great deal of difficulties on all 
sides. I think,, as a matter of fact, there were very 

welcom S r that 18 ! ha f th , e a PPlications for advanced 
ive re c o m l n g in so slowly that it was necessary to pass 
n b £ dg ? , the differences between the 
tenants and the landlords. 

v 2 ^ 220 ' ® ven , if the purchases were going on at the 
rate I gather from this table it would be a laudable 

eressf 3 I^h/rfk rt tate greatly increase its pro- 
gress ? I think it would be a great advantage. . 

Kavanag «— In your memorandum you 
aS a bod y’, have a Profound -distinst 
JLS? JJW Commissioners based on their actions and 
words and their report and evidence before the Com- ’ 
mission,” etc. All this, I imagine; is based on the 
opinion you entertain ?-And a “good deal more 

, + ?! 222 - WmiM.you have any objection to putting 
the Landlords’ Convention” in place of “W 

b?ftf a von l? 7 -? re P resent th e Convention, 


w S, interregnum py the prooer 

being declared to be an estate, the landlord’s" only 
remedy is to resume possession as a landlord, and with 
the accumulated arrears that have been referred to 
or 0 f‘™ the price he intended ?— That is so. 

. ■ ° 9 ’ , Is not 14 the case that the arrears of rent 

o/ioTa rTw y0ara cannot he collected ?— Yes. 

+1 • w , lnteri- egnum lasted more than five years 
mnld TJ* ■? 3n am imuktion of arrears that he 
could not easily recover?— It is only the difference 
between the interest and the rent. 

aSk T y ,° U on ® S eneral question bearing upon 
the questions I have been putting to vou about un- 
cerH.'nf 7 , dela y- Do you consider' that the un- 
certamty which prevails under the procedure existing 
as between the agreement and the completion of the 
purchase is a very considerable deterrent apart from 
doubtedly 10n ° f PnC ® *° vol untary sales of land ?— Un- 

? 1 ’’ 0 ’ Donnell -— Statements have 
been made that only two years arrears were recoverable. 
SSLS? 16 that the ca f e? - Tt stands in this way. 
dertment Sr ? due b - v a tenant und you bring 

P* C J™ en \ for non-payment of rent if you obtain a 
decree and serve notices under the Act of 1887 in those 
antcom^b *”3“” ha T® ^ be set out, and if the ten- 
Pa ? f' vo years arrears he is reinstated 

Y 24213. But ,t u *co TOI »U 0 » s » ordinaIJ dobt ,_ 

- •* «• 

to £1,701,190, and m 1902 to £1,791,464 I am 
anxious to call your attention to the fact 


24223. You said “landowners as a bodv ” Tlnf- 
it nofc S ? ° f th \ landowners °f Ireland, does 

0^04 r 0rds as a bod y I mean. 

■ 2 f. I suggest you should use the words Land 
owners’ Convention ?-And the Landowners^ Convet 
L 9M9% P1 r S T tS the landow ners of Ireland. 

• 1 be S your pardon. There is a larec mino- 
plmn ^ y ° U tlds stand until later on l“ will ex- 

2422 tS ' Bryce — Bfore the adjournment ' you 

to thatetokr + 1fi° n Wltbthe Chairman with regard . 
to the point of the equivalence of price. The Chair 
man expressed the opinion that supposing the security 

Stir *!" T“ 

Siw th! t r bal > 1 “» d Stould ti clif- 

SS* 1'°”, Mf ” u “ ber ?I je»«' pureWe of good 
land. 1 ou hold the opposite view that the number of 
years’ purchase for bad laud should be different or 
r™;, 4 ' 11 ' y°u took the case -of- Seven Dials and 'the 

t here Is no reason at all 'why the in- 

p Z2L.*&S «SSS& 


that apparently for the five "years preceding Die* tord^ha ' It . was m°r e .°r Lss a feeling that the land- 
1903 *“' " ,0 "* S Me pur- ^ 

See Pir iamentary Paper, No. 90, of 1903, 


That is true. 

24229. And it appears from Mr. Bailey's evidenceo-I 
-&iP thi 88 ” ““"Crated by a good many persons 
miestior i I ■ S f Mo P«" lend it TO not really a 
SuSa 0, to m S tor rents npon tho aotual yalne of 
the soil. It ,„s more or less a feeling that the land- 
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would' be unable to live— that was in the mind of the 
valuers. It was impossible to distinguish between one 
valuer and another, except that there was a difference 
in the price. One man valued for one holding and an- 
other valued for another holding. The upshot of it ap- 
peared to be that generally the poor lands in Ireland 
had been over-valued, whether the rich ones had been 
pnder-valued or not. There was the case of the 
Pelham-Clinton estate on the south side Of Hungry 
Hill, near Bantry Bay, close to Lord Lansdowne’s 
estate. That case was rather curious. The landlord 
offered to sell at 24 years’ purchase and the tenants 
offered. to give 19. The landlord then came down to 
anc * anally it was decided to refer the matter to the 
Estates Commissioners. The Estates Commissioners 
sent down a valuer, and he valued at various rates, the 
average of which was 17. There were some as low as 9 
and 10, and others ran up to 21, but the average turned 
out at 17y and finally the estate was sold on that basis. 
Clearly it appeared from that valuation that the rents 
previously paid have been far too high? — Or that the 
landlord, was willing to accept a low price. 

24230. The landord offered to sell at 24, and brought 
it down to 22. The tenants offered 19, and finally the 
valuation price was fixed at 17. Do you not think tliis 
illustrates that it may be a question of over-value of 
•those poor lands of Ireland ? — I must say I do not, but 
this opens up the whole question of economic holdings, 
which I ought to deal with now. 

24231. Chairman. — That is a big subject, and we 
had better .not deal with it at this stage?— [then I 
must' content myself by saying I entirely disagree with. 
Mr. Bryce’s view as to the equitable price. With re- 
gard to that equitable price, do you think it would be 
unwise to go on. 

24232.. I think it would be unwise to go out of the 
,°f evidence. If you. begin on that now we 

shall have to examine you on the subject. 

24233. Mr. Bryce. — Of course equitable value was the 
only subject that must have been dealt with. It had 
nothing to do with the guidance of the valuer, but I 
made a remark about it which you said corroborated 
your, view. I do not understand how that, is? — All I 
wanted .to show was that it is a. new idea that a tenant 
can purchase, the fee-simple of an acre of land for the 
price, of a cow. 

.24234. Why should he not buy -the cow if he can 
make as much money out of the cow as he can out of 
the acre of land? — An acre of land would be dirt 
cheap at £13 4s. 

24235.. I pointed out that land had been sold at 
Essex at £10 an acre?— Land in Essex lias nothing; to 
do with Ireland. Essex- is a wheat-growing country. 
You .can. have splendid farms there. It. as a wholly 
different thing. There is no similarity between the 
two for ; paying rates or taxes. 

'24236. I quite agree there is no similarity, but ? 

Then there is no use comparing them. 

24237. But- we are talking about £13 4s. being a ridi- 
culous price for an acre?— Exactly so, Because it is not ’ 
equal. Some of it may be worth more and some of it 
may. be worth less. 

24238. The mere comparison of the price of the cow 
with the price of the acre has got nothing to do with it, 
you say. If a man can make more money out of a cow 
at £13 4s. than out of ail acre of land, then it is quite 
reasonable he should give £13 4s. for the cow and not 
tor the acre ?— I will find you scores of tenants of un- 
economic holdings in Donegal who would laugh if such 
a proposal was suggested to them as that they could 
get an acre of land for the value of a cow- they would 
be so surprised. 

.24239. It does not follow that others would be so ?— 
What I chiefly object to is the putting. forward in this 
torm of a method of estimating the value as regards the 
price of land sold, and, above all, comparing what was 
sold prior to 1903, when the Act was passed; to what 
was sold subsequently. I object to its being put in 
that popular form. It is damaging to the land- 
owning classes. 

242401 I do not agree with you. I do not think it 
would be damaging to the landowning classes. I read 
the report when it came out. It seemed to me to only 
record a fact, and to have no arriere pensie behind it 
at all? — In Ireland things are rather different from 
£ er ®- Everything is closely -scrutinised, and it would 
be likely to have a very damaging effect. 

24241. Sometimes bogies may be seen where no bogies 
are intended ?— It is possible things could be presented 

m such a. way as to obviate that. 

24242. Sir Francis Mowatt. — As to the very poor 


land we saw on the sea margin of Galway, for instance, 
would you say that would be over or under-valued at 
£13 4s. per acre ? — It would be perfectly impossible for 
the most skilled professional valuer to give an answer 
to that, unless he went down and examined the land 
first. 

24243. You would not say, from your knowledge, that 
land appearing to be perfectly worthless would be over- 
valued? — None of that land is perfectly worthless, and 
when we come to deal with uneconomic holdings I will 
give reasons for what I say. 

24244. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Is there not a 
good deal of land let at 10s. to, 12s. an acre on second- 
term rents?— I daresay .there is. 

24245. The price of that would be £13, taking it- at 
21? years’ purchase?— You take it . on the average of 
the snipe bogs and tracts of moorland not worth six- 
pence an acre. You must remember if you take the 
acres in Ireland and compare the. amount under bog 
and mountain and the amount under tillage, it will be 
seen that it is impossible to stick to one average price 
for an acre of land. Unless you take, land of the same 
class and compare ,it with .land of the same class you 
cannot do it, 

24246. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— D id you not say 
that the Donegal peasants would laugh at you if you 
mentioned £13 4s. as the fee-simple for an acre of 
land?— For an acre of good land. 

24247. But we all know the rent of an acre of good 
land on second term rents is not worth more than 
12s., and £13 odd would represent 22 years’ purchase 
of that. You know perfectly well from the simple 
calculation that Mr, Bryce’s contention is reasonable. 

Mr. Bryce.— Y ou gave the figure of 100 millions, 
being 25 years’ purchase of four millions second 
term rents. You are no doubt aware that already the 
purchase rate must be considerably higher than was 
originally anticipated, because about one-third of the 
land has passed now, or there are agreements for about 
one- third of the land, for which about half of the 100 
millions will be absorbed by that one-third amount. 
In other words, instead of the . total cost of purchase 
being something like 100 millions, the total cost of 
purchase will be about 150 millions or 160 millions ?— 
The answer to that is this, that the Estate Commis- 
sioners’ returns show that the average price of land 
has been 24 ‘7. 

24249. -You must remember that prices have been 
rising very considerably ?— That is in the published 
returns of last year. 

24250. We have had in evidence from several wit- 
nesses that the cost of the total transfer of land is 
likely to exceed by at least one-third, if not more, the 
amount of 100 millions provided ?— I hope they were 
unbiassed witnesses. I do not know to whom you 
refer. 

24251. Mr. O’Kelly.— Y ou say, “That so far as 
prices are now higher than previously the fact is due 
to the better class of. most of .the estates.” That' is 
the cause of the price being higher than previous to 
to the Act of 1903 ?— Yes. 

24252. Not because any of the landlords in the 
country had any desire to inflate prices ?— Not that I 
know of. Of course in making a .bargain a man will 
try to get the best terms he can. 

24253. Have you heard of a case of this kind. A 
landlord in County Mayo offered to sell his estate in 
that County to his tenants for 17 years’ purchase. 
The tenants considered that the price was too high 
the negotiations fell through. A fortnight after the 
Land Act of 1903, came info operation, the same 
landlord approached his tenants offering to sell the 
same property at 24£ years’ purchase?— I have not 
heard of that case, and before I could express an 
opinion I would have to know the year the negotia- 
tions fell through and what term rents. 

24254. First term rents ?— And the offer in 1903? 
24255. Practically first term rents also?— Hardly 
likely, is it? 

' 24256. Do you think any appreciation in agricul- 
tural products had occurred in the meantime to 
justify the increase to 24| years’ purchase?— No, b'ut 
if the land had been reduced to second term rents.it 

might not after all produce 

24257. You may take it from me that they are 
first term rents ? — I could not take it from any. one. 

24258. The gentleman in question is a member of 
your own Convention?— I do not know of that par- 
. ticular case. 

24259. Was it within the zones?— No If it- was 
within the zones it may have been a fair price. 

M 2 
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24260. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The whole ques- . 
tion is the difficulty of price? — I think so. 

24261. We understand the landlords are willing to 
accept, or at least we hear they are willing to accept, 
their net incomes as a fair price of the estate? — I 
have never heard that. I have read the evidence put 
forward before this Commission, but 1 will have some- 
thing to say on that point when we co:n<e to it. I am 
not aware that they are willing to accept their net 
incomes as a fair price. I do not consider it would 
be a fair price of the estate. 

24262. I ventured to remark that the interest which 
is collected in lieu of rent upon the estates sold was 
abundantly paid ? — Yes. 

24263. And you met that suggestion with a flat 
denial?- — Yes, because I know of several instances in 
which it has not been the case. 

24264. I will read you the following paragraph from 
page 9 of the Land Commission Report for the period 
from 1st April, 1905, to 31st March, 1906. “ On the 
1st November last the total amount collectible for 
interest in lieu of rent was £377,577. Of this amount 
£370,516 had been paid on the 31st March, 1906, by 
64,870 payers, leaving £7,061 due by 1,027 payers. 
This figure has been further reduced to £1,773, due 
by 300 payers.” In face of this paragraph can you 
persist in your statement? — I would modify it. Cer- 
tainly those are very strong figures. The Report 
closes on the 31st March, 1906. 

24265. It is the Report up to the 31st March, 1906. 
It is dated the following July, but up to the 31st 
March, 1906, all the amount, with the exception of 
£7,061, was collected on the date of this Report, only 
£1,773 remained due ? — I think that is highly satis- 
factory and creditable. 

24266. In view of that would! you modify your 
statement? — I do, but I still maintain that I know a 
number of cases where it has not been collected. It 
may have been the subsequent year. 

24267. This is the latest official information? — The 
landlord knows up to date what he is receiving from 
them.* 

24268. The collections are going on, and we will 
have that in the Report for next year ? — I say over 
and above anything in that Report there is another 
year’s and three months interest due and not touched 
by that. It is highly creditable up to the date the 
Report brings in. 

24269. Up to the latest date of official information 
it is highly creditable. Let us hope it will be equally 
creditable in the coming year? — I hope so. 

24270. Chairman. — Now we will go on to Griffith’s 
valuation? — I am afraid that now I shall have to 
give a little evidence before going on to that, and the 
evidence I want to give is upon the distrust land- 
owners, or many of them, feel of the Estates Commis- 
sioners. 

24271. Do you want to go into that now? — It is 
most important. 

24272. Do you want to go into that in addition to 
what you have given in the statement you furnish ? — 
Certainly. This is most important. 

24273. How does it arise now ? — Because I could not 
read all the evidence hefore being examined. 

24274. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I do not think 
we should hear it till you write it out and submit it 
to ils? — I have nothing to write out. You have the 
book before you, and I can refer you to the places. I 
saw none of the Memoranda in the Appendix to the 
Third Report till I was sitting here as a witness. 

24275. Sir Francis Mowatt.— I do not understand 
how your Memorandum could have been prepared if 
you had not seen the evidence? — You misunderstand 
me. The Third Report with all the Memoranda in 
the Appendix was only handed to me on coming into 
the room on the first day I gave evidence. The Secre- 
tary of the Commission before that had sent me first 
proof copies of the evidence, and afterwards corrected 
proofs. It was a very long performance to read 
through them, and there were some parts I missed. 
As soon as I read them I saw the importance of the 
evidence given, and saw it must be replied to. 

24276. Chairman.— I do not want to prevent you 
from having a full opportunity of meeting evidence 
already given, but you have already gone at consider- 
able length into tire question of the feeling of land- 
lords towards the Estates Commissioners, and not 
much more you can say is likely to clear our minds on 
the point. 

24277. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— I venture to sub- 
mit it would be unfair to the Estates Commissioners 



that Mr. Eoyd should be allowed now to enter upon 
a new branch of evidence and have his statements 
appearing on the record and published in the public 
Press without some of us being in a position to put 
to him certain questions in regard to his statements. 
It will be seen that if the evidence Mr. Boyd has. 
already given had been published in the public Press 
without comment and questions, it would have pre- 
sented a different aspect to the public generally. It- 
is only right Mr. Boyd should have every opportunity 
of doing what he wishes, but he should furnish the 
Commission beforehand with the usual typewritten 
statement of the additional evidence he proposes to 
offer in order that I, amongst others, should have an 
opportunity of looking up authorities ard testing Mr. 
Boyd’s statements. 

Chairman. — I think we had better consider this 
privately. 

24278. Sir John Colomb. — As I understand you, 
your Memorandum was prepared when you had only 
the first two completed volumes of evidence before 
you ? — I had a large part of the evidence in the third 
volume also. 

24279. You had proofs of the evidence of the third 
volume but not the documents in the appendix ? — 
Yes. 

24280. All you ask is to be allowed to inform the 
Commission of your views and to comment upon the 
matter you have become acquainted with since you 
prepared your Memorandum? — Yes. 

Chairman. — We will consider this in private. 

(The Commission consulted in private). 

24281. Chairman. — The Commission have con- 
sidered this question, and they have come to the con- 
clusion that the matter that you want to go into is 
a peculiar matter for this reason, that you seek to 
criticise and impugn the action of the Estates Com- 
missioners in order to prove the distrust which land- 
lords feel towards them. That is so im- 
portant a matter, affecting as it does the adminis- 
tration of a Government Department, that the Com- 
mission do not think it would be right for them to 
hear any statement that you may have to make on 
that point without having had previously an oppor- 
tunity of checking their accuracy. And, therefore, 
without in the least degree wishing to prevent you 
saying anything that you may wish to say with regard 
to the attitude of the Estates Commissioners, we 
would feel obliged if you would, before going into 
that, furnish the Commission with a statement of the 
points you wish to raise and the remarks you wish, 
to make, and the Commission will take the earliest 
possible opportunity of hearing you again upon it. 

Witness. — Certainly, my lord. I may just say that 
it will be a very short matter, because it will be a 
mere reference to certain queries by number, and the 
giving of an emphatic contradiction to the answers. 
When shall you expect that from me? During this 
sitting ? 

Chairman. — I doubt very much whether we will 
be able to take it. 

Witness. — I can give it to you to-morrow morn- 
ing. 

Chairman. — I understand you wanted to go back 
to Ireland on Tuesday. 

Witness. — I would rather stay if you are willing. I 
would stay till the end of the week, and postpone mj 
appointment. 

Chairman. — We might hear you again either at 
the end of the week, or else, if you prefer it, we 
could hear you in Ireland when we go over there 
again. 

Witness. — Thank you, my lord. I will have it 
ready to-morrow morning. Shall I take up the read- 
ing now of my memorandum where I left off? 

Chairman. — Very well. 

Witness. — I begin again at page 17. I will now- 
deal with the question of the price that landowners 
have a just claim to expect to realise for the sale of 
their estates, and the security that the land offers 
for the advance of the purchase money. I do not 
attach much importance in individual holdings to the 
amount of Griffith’s Valuation ; it is neither rela- 
tively nor actually a good guide to what the rent 
should be. I must nevertheless touch on it, because 
I observe that a good deal of evidence has been given 
to your Commission on the subject of a misleading and 
erroneous character. I need hardly add I am sure 
this was unintentionally done, and probably arose 
!>. 244. 
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from the witness not being conversant with the sub- 24289. Sir Francis Mow att.— Oats fell off, and Mar. 18, 1907 
ject. The question has an immediate bearing on the barley fell off ? — I think oats increased. I think if — — 

subject of fair price and adequate security, because j-ou allowed me to read the table it would explain Mr. W. H. 
the present second term rents in the aggregate nearly matters better as some of the Commissioners may not Uo - vrt - 
approximate to Griffith’s Valuation, and if it be understand it. 

shown that the latter is distinctly and considerably 24290. Sir John Colomb. — The scale of prices was 
below the present value of the lands it would follow merely academic. The scale of prices in 1852 were 
that second term rents, taken as a basis for pur- the prices that fixed the valuation. Is not that so ? — 
chase, leave ample margin for security. Commis- Yes. The Devon Commission Report, a useful docu- 
sioner Finucane’s evidence on Griffith’s Valuation, ment in its day, is not a reliable one for making 
from Query 15408 to 15445,* is so full of fallacies and up the present state of landlord and tenant questions, 
errors that it will be shorter to explain the circum- considering that it was compiled sixty-two years ago. 
stances of the valuation. The Townland Valuation Mr. Finucane’s further statement that rentals show 
Act of 1844 first started what is now known as twenty years arrears held against tenants is a similar 
Griffith’s Valuation, and the scale of prices given in blunder. 

it, and quoted by the Devon Commission in 1844 is 24291. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Did he say that ? 

the scale that Mr. Finucane compares with present- Witness. — I thought he did.t If I am wrong I am 

day prices ; but he omits the fact that several other willing to correct it. 

valuation Acts were subsequently passed amending the Chairman. — He did not say it. I will ask you 

Act of 1844, which quickly culminated in the 15 and 16 to correct it. 

Viet. c. 63, 1852, which aimed at unifying and com- Witness. — I am sorry if I have made a mistake, 

pleting the whole valuation of Ireland, and a much I shall correct it, and withdraw the statement. As 
reduced scale of prices was set forth in it, to be applied the Arrears Act of 1882 cancelled almost all arrears, 
not only to all new valuations, but to all valuations and as no tenant can now be evicted for non-payment 
in process of being made. These prices are consider- 0 f rent for more than two years’ rent he should have 
ably lower than those in the Act of 1844, and there been more careful to inform himself before recording 
lias been a considerable increase in all the prices ex- such prejudicial statements against landlords on the 
cept wheat, which is now very little grown in Ire- records of your Commission. I have moreover, had 
land, when they are compared with the prices at pre- considerable experience, and made extensive! inquiries 
sent obtainable. The following table makes this point on this subject, and have failed to find a single in- 
clear: — stance in support of Commissioner Finucane’s state- 

Table of Prices. ment. The absence of judicial judgment, and the 

one-sided tendency in much of the evidence given by 
two of the Estates Commissioners are ground for well- 
founded complaint. Further, the valuation under 
the Act of 1852 was made on an estimate of the net 
annual value of the land with reference to the statu- 
tory scale of prices, all peculiar circumstances being 
taken into account, and all rates, taxes, and public 
charges, if any, except tithe rent charge, being paid 
by the tenant. The Act furthermore contained a pro- 
vision that improvements effected within seven years 
preceding the valuation should not be taken into ac- 
count. This carries us back to 1845, the eve of the 
Famine. Thus, the great bulk of the moneys ex 
pended by both the landlords and the tenants during 
the past 71 years in improving their estates is ex- 
cluded absolutely from consideration in estimating 
the value of the land in Griffith’s valuation. We 
know that from 1847 to 1879 three millions of money 
were borrowed under Land Improvement Acts, of 
which two and a half millions were for land improve- 
ments, and, further, that large sums were borrowe<f 
under the Relief of Distress Act of 1881, and sub- 
sequently, and were expended in various forms of 
land improvement ; and when we further take into 
consideration the improvement of means of transit 
24282. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — What scales of by railways and steamboats that has since been 
prices do you make a comparison between ? — The scale effected we see that Griffith’s valuation must in the 
of prices in 1852 and the prices in 1905 as given by aggregate be much below present value. Now, there 
Mr. Finucane. is no ground for concluding that because land origin- 

24283. Sir Francis Mow att. — The figures of ally valued as tillage land has been since turned into 
valuation fixed before 1852 stand ? — No, they were pasture it is consequently too highly valued as stated 
all revised under the Act of 1852 to make them uni- by Commissioner Finucane. First, because we see 
form. That is a provision in the Act. that the prices in the Act of 1852 have not in any 

24284. Then I think you had better amend a couple wa y fallen ; and, secondly, because the land as pas- 

of lines in your statement, because you say — “ To De ture land has become pasture land from the fact 
applied not only to all new valuations, but to all that stock was found to pay better than produce, 
valuations in process of being made.” Do you also Land under oats decreased 50 per cent, from 1855 to 
mean those already made ? — No, most of them were 1900 while land in meadow increased 65 per cent, in 
in process of being made. A few were not. I do not sam e time (page 308„ “ Ireland, Industrial and Agri- 
know about the ones that had already been com- cultural.”) Intelligent farming follows the line of 
pleted, but I hardly think it would apply. cultivation that yields best profits, and the fact that 

24285. I merely asked for an explanation ? That land valued as tillage is now pasture goes to show it 

is as far as I can go. is more valuable as pasture than as tillage at pre- 

24286. Sir Antony MacDonnell.- — Could you say se nt prices. Besides, it is an error to suppose that 
briefly what commodities there has been an increase the price of cereals alone entered into the valuation 
in and what there has been a decrease m? 0 f tillage land. A mixed farm produces crops and 

Chairman. — It is all in the table. stock, and is valued on a mixed system. Moreover. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I beg your pardon. Yes, tillage turned to pasture reduces cost of labour, and 

I see it. ... also sets free labour to keep down cost of production 

24287 Sir John Colomb.— The scale of prices given elsewhere. All these arguments tend to show that 
is in 1852, which was the scale of prices adopted to fix Griffith’s original valuation is lower by far than the 
Griffith’s Valuation ? — Yes. actual value of the lands now, judged by present 

24288. Chairman. — You may proceed with your prices and conditions. The estimate made by a corn- 

evidence. patent authority, Mr. T. F. Henderson, on the staff 

Witness. — The table shows an increase in all prices of the Encyclopedia Britannica, is. that if valued at 
except wheat. What is to be thought of Commis- the close of last century £5.000.000 would be added 
sioner Finucane’s deliberate statement that the valua- to Griffith’s valuation of £15,466,564. 
tion made sixty years ago would be much higher than 24292. Chairman. — Would you like to stop there, 
the rent if fixed now? or would you like to go on further? — If you wish to 

* See Appendix to the Third Report [Cd. 3414, 1907], p. 107 et seq. f Ibid p. 137. 
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5*J3W5»^ mm mmg* tjtt. Com, I can let the Commissioners see it if the, with. He 
Mr. W. H. • the 1 next paragraph? P P g 6 • issued Tules to his valuers, very; particular and care T 

Boyd. •' 24293 If vou read fh« npvt , •« u fl ?. Am °hg them it includes the cost of producing 

f® wWdl is denied in evidence S iven before you here. It 
The 8 last paragraph stands g by itself. h ^ co f red that - J* , tbe Inspectors that in fixing a 


The last paragraph stands by itself. 
24294. Very well ; you may read it. 


to take into account that the tenant ip 


Sod ‘f SaSnrSLssfi h “o ““h tas t sp “ tors ’ - w i e " t * hej ir-" d “1 ”°” 0 “ n this e<iire ” : 

15435, was— “ Is it not a fact also that Dm S of each farm. It was not done with that perfect 
producing those cereals has gone up”? Answer— tllr0ll gbout thewholecountry as made it 

“ Yes. I quite forgot that : that is another an accurate test of value for rent, but rent approxi- 


15435, was— “ Is it not a fact also that 'tW of each farm. It was not done with that perfect 

producing those cereals has gone up”? Answer— a^l^rit tllr0lI Sbout the whole country as made it 
“ Yes. I quite forgot that : that is another great an , acc “ rat ® tesfc of ™ lue f° r renfc > but rent approxi- 
element .... lmt the cost of cultivating hp« mates to it more or less. In some places second term 
been probably doubled, the wages has been certainlv f e f ts W ? u ¥ be .f above iI> and in some a little 
doubled since those' days ”* 8 certainly below it, but it would not be right to put forward 

24296. Chairman. — At page 18 of your memoran i he i. d ? a— no , on ®. of any experience has done so-that 

*' f “ r gU,de 10 “ 

say 'V uat is to be thought of Commissioner Emu- - _ 

cane s deliberate statement that the valuation made 24312. Sir Francis Mowatt.— If I may be allowed 
Sixty years ago would be much higher than the rent * wil1 - ask a 9 uesfc i 0 u which I think will make this 
if . fixed now.” ■ Does not that show some confusion j! ear - Would the valuation arrived at have been 
between the two things. Surely the valuation repre- different between the same farm held and cultivated 
■sents the gross value of the holdings, including in by tbe landlord- himself, or rented out to a tenant?— 
that gross value the tenants’ and the landlords' in- You mean the same acreage, and the same quality 
terest?— Oh, no. It represents the value on a basis and everything? 

°^909 e ^ e!L o m A ° f Griffith’s valuation. 24313.— Yes ?— Absolutely the same, 

r *■' It is based on this. A certain scale 24314. The entire agricultural productive power was 

ot prices and directions Griffith issued to his valuers. valued whether it was divided between landlord and 
ijr? ^j re t0 bx on a mrxed system of farming what tenant; whether it was held by tenant or held by 
tlie land would produce, and they calculated on that landlord did not affect it? — No. 

SKA’Si pS° 2 ,lat e 24 l 16 - is .hat I 

■ M9os n;j „i..u . .. ,. s .‘ ... that be so. there obviouslv muld he. Tin nlln- 


24315. Chairman.^ — That, is what I say. Then if 


24298. Did it ‘exclude rent?— 7 ,, tbat be s0 ' tbere obviously could be no allowance made 
with rent. had nothln g to do , at that time for the tenant's interest. To put it 


iwsau. In the valuation as arrived at was there ««> .oiuanvii « um> ubi vame, wuereas 

not included both the interest of the landlord and ls + , the . n + et v , al ? e less , tbe interest.?^ 

the interest of the tenant as well ?— No that was net J H ^ S , lnt ®. rest bas subsequently to be taken 

the object. The object simply was to arrive it a re S? 4 ? f tba t va ' uatlon - But it bad nothing to do with 

lative J valuation for taxXn purpose I lo l ± ^ rentals of the country were 

think it has any fair or just application to value as fc baS f d 011 Gn .ffit h - was not made for that pur- 
rent. It was not so very uniform as to make it use- n WaS “? de j° r tbe taxation purposes 

ful in that way. -of the, Government, It had. nothing to do with . the 


rent. It was no 
ful in that way. 


■ 24300 Sir Mowirr.-Wonld not the total . . ' ./. , , 

value of the farm include landlord and tenant in- *8, B ?‘ 7™ r '“W* 1 '» 

terest?— No, it was merely the valuation nf tkk What is to be. thought of Commissioner Fmucane’s 
agricultural producing powers of the surface of the tea™ tha \ ^ ™ lua * ion ™ ,ad e sixty 

•soil. years ago would be much higher than the rent,' if 

. 24301: Irrespective • of whom it belonged' tol- “ fr * id Ma Commissioner 

■Quite. 5 i 1 mucane must .explain his own query. 


• 24302. Chairman. — I want to get this clear, be- 
cause it seems to me to affect the whole of your argu- 


24317. You express surprise?— I say that the rent 
■and' the valuation are two different things; 


ment as regards valuation. When Griffith’s valu- ttS 4, You have .admitted to Sir Francis Mowatt 
ation was made the land in law belonged entirely I h,at tbe vacation was arrived at m exactly the same 
'to the landlord. I mean the tenant had no fixed ^ ay . tlpo, | l a holdln g ^ thel and lord s possession, and a 
' rights in the land at that time. He had no fixity bf boldln S let ? U 1 ^ a t f nant ; , \ say tben lf that is so 
tenure? — Yes, it was before all the Land Acts. ^ it includes both the tenant s interest and the land- 


24303. The landlord was' the real o^ner— the sole lor 1’ S ^rest, and if that is so, then obviously the 
owner of the land? — Yes. "lent and the valuation must be different? — I am afraid 

24304. If, therefore, the valuation was fired at that 1 
time, surely it is obvious that the valuation was upon m«rt «. 1 / e P tes , ell ‘ 6 the mi 


24318. The rent represents the interest of only one 


l,mo , li, is uovious mat me valuation was upon , ,, , 1 — T ,, , mic 

the gross value of the land?— Not the gross value' p , y ’ the landlord, and the valuation is. based not 
24305. Well, what do you call the gross value?— u P°n hi S interest, but also upon the interest 

Value without making any deduction would be the 1^(1 hasa *, we11 ? ~ Yes > but that was de- 

. gross value. They made a deduction for the cost bf w!TA T , r ° f P lodu ? ln g the crop was deducted 

labour and the cost of production before the value, or oAio t 'a.TIT T2 struck -. i ■ , 

-Griffith’s valuation, was fixed. 24319. I do not want to press it any further. Per- 

24306. Was any allowance made for rent?— None n PS you wl11 tell Sir Anthony MacDonnell later on 
for rent. ne wby you 8a 7 Mr. Fmucane made a blunder when he 

24307 Then it excluded at that time questions of sh . ow twenty years’ arrears ?-Yes. 


r ^t ?-It had nothing to do with rent whatever. 
24308. But was thb rental in respect of the hold- 


.. ^4320; You say at page 19 of your memorandum : — 
We know that from 1847 to 1879 three millions 


ing considered in estimating the valuation ?— No the °\ , mon f y ^? r . e borrowed under Land Improvement 
valuation was based on the agricultural producing men ts ” 'whit were \ fc *’ land 

powers of the surface of the soil. 1 K ments. What is that meant to show ? — That 

24309. The agricultural producing capabilities?— a \ Gri ?J h ’ s valuat ! on was not allowed to be 

Yes. b 1 ' revised or to add m any improvements- made sub- 

24310. And Iiave these agricultural capabilities date — 1 1852 . except the case of build- 

been subsequently divided into the landlord’s interest ’ io^o if mone y. expended on land improvement 


■oeen suosequentiy diviaeb into the landlord’s interest -iocoi. v r 

in the shape of rent, and the tenant’s interest in the ^! nCe ~ bas so m 5> cb increased the value of the land, 
shape of the wherewithal to live upon ?— No that is * o/i?oi l4 T was not “duded in Griffith’s valuation, 
deducted before the valuation is arrived at ’ 24321. I suppose the landlords got higher rents in 

JW; ™ ” "S s& « 


w CjtX Sd sfeLTSSSli irf te " T 1 * ' w h r™ * “™ “ 

' Griffith lb,,, i.sued ’rules!' l S3 ■<%*•#«» ¥*” - • 


s; to tl e T1 r.l Report [Cd. 3414/1907], p. 10#. 
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years prior to it, dr in- the years Subsequent to it, 
the valuation must: have improved very much since 
1852. 

24322. That it has been improved very largely by 
money spent upon it bj various people ? — Yes. 

24323. And the money spent on it by the landlords 
has been brought back to the landlords by the in- 
creased rent ? — So at may, but the. land has been im- 
proved. 

24324. I daresay it has? — Then it is a better 
security for advances than it was in 1852. 

24325. We need not go into how the land was im- 
proved. It may have been improved by landlord’s 
expenditure • or tenant’s expenditure, but where the 
expenditure was by the landlord they have naturally 
got higher rents ?— Probably, but my point is that 
the land has been improved, and so is a better 
security for a higher advance. 

24326. At page ■ 20 of your memorandum you say, 

■ ‘ A mixed farm produces crops and stock, and is 
valued on a mixed system. Moreover, tillage turned 
to pastures reduces cost of labour, and also sets free 
labour to keep down cost of production elsewhere.” 
As a matter of fact the cost of labour has increased ? — 
In some ways, but not at all as much as is very often 
represented. The introduction of machinery and all 
that makes fewer hands necessary. The scale of wages 
of individual hands has gone up to what it was. 

24327. There is not much machinery used in the 
majority of holdings in Ireland? — ot on uneconomic 
holdings, but ploughing and harrowing done in the 
primitive way fifty years ago are all greatly improved. 

24328. Then you say that this gentleman, Mr. 
Henderson, estimates that five millions should be 
added to Griffith’s valuation ? — Yes. 

24329. That includes towns, does it not ? — Yes, but 
Sir John Barton, when before you, gave as his evi- 
dence that three millions should be added. 

24330. That is only two millions, roughly, for agri- 
cultural holdings ?— -Well, I think it was rather three 
millions agricultural, but I would not be positive 
about that. I saw his evidence only in the news- 
paper. 

24331. Does he mean that out of a total addition 
of five millions, three millions is due to improvement 
in land, and only two to buildings ?— No ; what I 
mean to convey is this, that Sir John Barton does 
not agree with Mr. Henderson. He puts the increase 
at three instead of five millions. I consider Sar 
John Barton’s opinion is very competent. 

24332. Take it that Sir John Barton states three 
millions ought to be added. Is not a large proportion 
of that three millions due to the improvement of 
towns ? — I could not be sure, but my impression was 
that the three millions was the land improvement in- 
crease. I read it only in the daily newspaper. It 
was reported in the paper as being for purely agricul- 
tural improvement. You will have it before vou 
officially later on. 

_ .24333. Sir Antony MacDonneix.— You know Mr 
Finucane did make a mistake in regard to the scale 
of paces mentioned in the Valuation Act?— Yes: I 
am aware of that. 

■ 24334. He corrected it afterwards ?— To a certain 
extent only. I only got this memorandum the first 
day of my examination here. 

?F? did draw attention in a memorandum 
on (j-mhth s valuation which is printed ?— Yes, but 
allow me to say he has not withdrawn the argument 
u P on ** * n his direct evidence before you. 
24336. Allow me to point out that the object of the 
question put to Mr. Finucane by Sir John Colomb 
was to ascertain whether in Mr. Finucane’s opinion 
tfte poor law valuation can be mode a basis for 
m2? 8 me. Sir John Colomh's 

question to Mr. Finucane was whether Mr. Finucane 
considered the poor-law valuation a fair basis to deal 
with uneconomic or economic holdings, taking it at 


the £10 valuation. 

24337. It was on the question of the fixation of fair 
lents— question 15408.* I understand Mr. Finucane 
r.W and Sir John Colomb, all agree on the point 
tnat the poor-law valuation cannot be made a fair 
oJf for settlement!? — That is so. 

24338. Was not that settled as long ago as the 
Bessborough Commission ?— I think so. I don’t know 
raked up now. 

* See Appendix 


24339. The' Bessborough Commission ■ reported in 
1881, so if anything has been clearly : established in 
evidence during this inquiry, the fact that the present 
Government valuation, Griffith’s valuation, is not a 
trustworthy standard for the settlement of rents has 
been thoroughly demonstrated ?— Everyone admits 
that ; but Sir J ohn Colomb’s question . was this. He 
asked whether the present valuation could be accepted 
for the purpose of determining what i6 economic or 
uneconomic. 

24340. Although Mr. Finucane did make a mistake 
m quoting the figures in the Act of 1844 there is 
unanimity, I understand, as to the general position ? 
—On that point my evidence is, Mr. Finucane having 
elaborated for two or three pages, an argument based 
on a false premise, found that it was false,, and 
put in a memorandum correcting it, and he' did not 
say a word as to how it affected the next 100 questions 
on the same subject. It was all working up to the 
conclusion of fair rents on poor-law valuation. He 
went into very elaborate arguments to show that 
lands originally valued as tillage lands were now in 
pasture. Sir John Barton in his evidence before the 
Commission said there was no foundation whatever 
for the statement that land originidly valued as till- 
age land was too highly valued now that it is in 
pasture. That is what Mr. Finucane tried to prove. 

24341. I think the evidence we had from Sir John 
Barton was that when the valuation was made there 
was cultivated land and pasture land. The valuation 
of the cultivated land was then higher than the valua- 
tion of pasture land?— I would be glad if you would 
refer to evidence on that point. 

24342. I am open to conviction, but that was the 
impression I formed, and the point Mr. Finucane was 
endeavouring to elaborate was that some of the land 
which had been valued in 1852, which was tenanted 
arable land, cultivated in 1852, .and therefore highly 
Va j ed > Bad gone out of tillage and become pasture, 
and continued to be highly valued because there was; 
no change in the valuation ?— 1 That is what Sir John. 
Barton contradicts. 

24343. Therefore you had two sorts of pasture land : 
pasture land which had been tillage in 1852, and 
pasture land which never had been tillage, and the 
valuation on these two was different ?— That is what 
Sir John Barton absolutely contradicts. 

24344. On that point he was not very definite? — 
Remember that the argument Mr. Finucane was 
working out as to the land formerly valued as tillage- 
land having been reduced in value, now when it is . 
turned into pasture land solely depended, and lie- 
stated so himself, on the fall in the price of cereals - 
taken all round; but Dr. O’Donnell was asking the- 
question about these interesting figures. At the 
moment we find under his own hand since the valua- 
tion was made, according to the scale of 1852, the 
prices of butter, beef, and mutton have largely in- 
creased, the price of wheat has fallen, and the prices 
of oats and barley have increased. So cereals have 
gone up and the whole argument tumbles down, but 
he has not the grace to say so ; yet as long as the Com- 
mission knows the fact this does not matter. 

24345. With regard to what you say about twenty 
years I think you will find that Mr. Finucane did not. 
say that the rentals showed twenty years’ arrears 
but that some rentals were produced which showed 
twenty years’ arrears. That is a fact?— I do not 
quite see the difference. 

24346. I understand you make this charge against 
Mr. Commissioner Finucane that he stated as a fact 
that rentals showed twenty years’ arrears as a general 
statement?— I do not mean all rentals. But he said 
some did. 

24347. What he said was this : 15919, at the end - 
.' I do not include all or a large number of landlords 
m that, but on some of these properties that is so ”t 
And he was referring, was he not, to properties in the 
West ? — Yes. 


why it i 


24348. So he did not lay down a general rule as 
against all landlords ? You seem to think he im- 
pugned the management of estates generally by keep- 
ing them with many years arrears on the books ?— 
That was the way you put it, but it was Sir John 
Colomb brought out what you read. 

24349. When a gentleman comes and gives evidence 
Thirl Report [Qd. 3111, 1907, p. 107. t lhid P- 137. 
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before this Commission and makes a statement, no 
matter whether it is brought out in evidence by a 
question or not, no other meaning should be attached 
to his answer than the meaning he gives to the Com- 
missioner who endeavours to elucidate what his mean- 
ing is. You must not impute to Mr. Finucane that in 
the earlier portion of his answers he meant some- 
thing different from what he said during the later, 
part? — I did not intend to convey that impression, 
but what I did mean to convey is, I think, to put for- 
ward a statement of that kind is casting a slur on the 
landlords. 

24350. As it is put forward by Mr. Finucane it is 
a fact. It was not put forward with the intention of 
casting a slur?— That is what I think it has done, I 
am afraid. Then it is an odd thing to take the de- 
liberations of a Commission in 1844, when half a 
dozen Commissions have been held since and have 
brought the relations of landlord and tenant more up 
to date, and Mr. Finucane has not gone to the best 
places to get information. 

24351. We have made it now clear that Mr. Finu- 
cane did not say that these twenty years’ arrears were 
kept on the books of all landlords ? — No. 

24352. Or that it is the general thing at all in the 
management of estates in Ireland. What he said 
was that in these congested districts there are such 
estates?— It is the tenants’ own fault if they are out- 
lying. They can get them cleared up. 

24353. I think we should have a different state of 
things if the landlords were more particular and in- 
sisted on realising the rents when they fell due? — 
That is the trouble they get into when they fail to col- 
lect rents in poor places. They get criticised for their 
generosity. But there is another point which was not 
made clear to the Commission between Mr. Finucane 
and Mr. Bailey. It is this. They said when a year’s 
rent was paid a receipt was given without any gale 
day in it, that is without having the date which the 
rent is paid up to put into it. It may be a practice. 

It is a very slovenly and unbusinesslike practice, no 
doubt. But it is the law under Deasy’s Act that if no 
gale day is shown on the receipt it is prima facie evi- 
dence that the rent is paid up to date, so that the 
practice is all to the interest of the tenant if he knows 
how to use it Neither Mr Bailey — I suppose it 
escaped his attention in thinking of recent Land Acts 
— nor Mr. Finucane mentioned that when they went 
into the question of gale days not being put into the 
receipts. 

24354. Sir John Colomb. — You say you do not 
attach much importance to the amount of the Govern- 
ment valuation — much importance in relation to 
what ? — Rent. 

24355. Therefore, in relation to purchase prices 
based on valuation? — Yes, but I would say that 
■Griffith’s valuation is not a uniform even guide, but 
taken over the whole of Ireland generally it gives you 
a general idea. 

24356. With regard to Griffith’s valuation you told 
the Commission it was the valuation of the produce 
according to the scheduled prices to be produced by 
•the piece of land being valued ? — Yes. 

24357. I understood you to say there is no allow- 
ance for rent? — No. 

24358. Do you mean to imply by that that there 
was no allowance at all in Griffith’s valuation, that 
it was merely the actual gross value of the produce at 
those prices that could be produoed off that plot? — 
No. There were certain deductions madei, but rent 
does not come into the question at all. It has no re- 
ference to rent. 

24359. Was it not that after arriving at the gross 
value as mentioned 25 per cent, should be deducted 
•from that by way of margin ? — That is not contained 
'in his instructions to his valuers. 

24360. Sir John Barton was at variance with Mr. 
Wrench and Mr. Finucane on this point? — Yes.* 

24361. But we have it in evidence from Mr. Wrench 
■and Mr. Finucane that there was a 25 per cent, mar- 
gin allowed by Griffith in fixing the valuation ? — I 
think I can explain that. Sir John Barton is right. 
Sir Richard Griffith wrote a letter to his niece which 
had a passage that he thought 25 per cent, added to 
his valuation might make a fair rent, or something 
like that. There was nothing whatever authoritative 
* See note 


in it. It was a thing brought out and seized on by a 
number of people who wanted to make capital out of 
it. I do not believe there is any foundation whatever 
in fact for it. Sir Richard Griffith in his evidence, 
which he gave frequently, may have said more or less, 
what it would indicate. But I think he never pre- 
tended that it was an estimate of rent. 

24362. It was not an estimate of the rent value of 
the holding? — Or any fair standard. 

24363. You don’t agree with either Mi. Wrench or 
Mr. Finucane? — Not on that point. I have Griffith’s 
book of instructions to his valuers. It is not in it. 
That is the only thing now, the man being dead and 
the valuers being dead, that one really can be guided 
by. I can let the Commissioners see it in the morn- 
ing if they like. It is a very valuable book. You can 
hardly get it. ' It was got from a valuer who was wil- 
ling to sell it for a sovereign. 

24364. On page 19 you refer to the fact that three 
millions of money was borrowed under the Land Im- 
provement Acts through the Board of Works ? — Yes. 

24365. Was the mode by which the Board of Works 
loans were obtained this. If a landlord or tenant 
wished to get a loan for the improvement of land he 
made an application. The money was granted only 
after examination by the Board of Works, and the 
amount of increased value to the land the improve- 
ment would produce calculated out, and it was on 
that basis that the Board of Works sanctioned the 
granting of the loan? — Yes. 

24366. The money was advanced for the special pur- 
pose of improving the lands, and the amount was 
based on the estimate by the Board of Works of the 
enhanced value of the land! after the money was 
spent as specified ? — Yes. 

24367. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Did that include the 
loans for drainage? — Yes. 

24368. Sir John Colomb. — Does not that show that 
by the operation of loans of public money annual 
value was added to by the expenditure of the money 
on the land in that way? — The land became of in- 
creased value. 

24371. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I have not been 
able quite to understand the table of prices on page 
18 of your memorandum. When was Griffith’s valua- 
tion begun and when ended ? — The original valuation 
began in 1844. Sir Richard Griffith had charge of it. 
Owing to the famine and other reasons it was thought 
that the scale of prices adopted in that Act was too 
high, and the Valuation Act was passed in 1852 with 
a new .and reduced scale of prices. That was the scale 
that was acted on in all valuations not then made. 

24372. All valuations made prior to 1852 were 
made in the scale of prices of 1844 ? — Yes, but you 
will find that no valuations were issued or put into 
practice until about 1848 or 1849, and very few were 
issued before the Act was introduced. 

24373. But at all events, as far as valuations were 
made before the Act of 1852, they were made upon 
the basis of the Act of 1844 ? — Yes ; some of these were 
lower — beef, mutton, and pork. 

24374. Mr. Finucane compares present day prices 
with the prices of 1844. Have you a table of the 
valuations made and completed between 1844 and 
1852, which were made upon the scale of prices 
of the Act of 1844 ? — I cannot tell you, for I have not 
the figures. 

24375. Those made before 1852 must have been 
under the scale of 1844 ? — There were not two unions 
in Ireland! completed before that time, and in these 
you had much lower prices taken for beef, pork, and 
mutton than if you had worked under 1852, and a 
very slight increase in oats and barley. 

24376. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You stated that 
the A r real's Act of 1882 cancelled almost all arrears. 
Do you remember the amount of arrears cancelled by 
the Act? — I do not. 

24377. I think you will find it was £1,700,000 or 
more. When you say they were cancelled, was it 
with or without compensation? — I think the tenants 
paid one year and the Government one. 

24378. I have seen it stated that £760,000 was 
given out of the Irish Church Fund for the cancel- 
lation of these arrears ? — Very likely, 
on p. 261. 
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24379. Sir John Colomb. — Was not -what hap- 
pened this — in the case of tenants owing three years 
the Landlord forgave one, Parliament gave one, and 
-the tenant gave one? — 'But supposing the tenant 
owed fifteen years the Government and the tenant 
-each paid one, and thirteen were wiped out. 

24330. Sir Antony MacDonnbll. — In the course of 
your examination to-day you spoke about the ap- 
pointment of Assistant Commissioners contravening the 
existing practice prevailing formerly. You will look 
up for yourself probably the statutory rules made on 
the 13th of March, 1899, which regulated the appoint- 
ment of Assistant Commissioners, and you . will find 
in these statutory rules no provision whatever is 
made for competitive examinations. The examina- 
tions to which you referred were a special examina- 
tion, for which no public rules were issued at all ? — 


And these now are transferred for the purpose of exa- 
miners and valuers into the other court? 

24381. What was done was when the Act of 1903 
came into operation the general staff of Assistant 
Commissioners was reduced, and the remaining As- 
sistant Commissioners were used partly for fair rent 
cases, and partly for the purposes of the Estates 
Commissioners for -lanid purchase ? — But prior to 
1903 those Sub-Commissioners were used to make fair 
values. 

24382. Under the former rules? — Yes. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Very likely. 

Sir Francis Mo watt. — You are quite right. I 
have had an opportunity of seeing a table of coun- 
ties, cities, etc., of which the valuation was com- 
pleted before 1852, and they ere very few indeed. 


Mar. 18,1907. 

Mr. IV. II. 
Boyd. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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FIFTY-THIRD PUBLIC SITTING. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 19th, 1907, 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK A. M., 

At Winchester House, 21, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 

Present:— The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.g.v.o, (in the Chair); The Right Hon. Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, g.c.sj. ; The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, k.c.m.g. ; Most Rev. 
Dr. O’Donnell; John Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p.; Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p.; Walter. 
Kavanagh, Esq., d.l ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq:, Secretary. 


Mr. W. H. Boyd further examined. 


24385. Chairman. — Before you continue your evi- 
dence to-day there is one point in our proceedings yes- 
terday to which I should like to refer. 1 think that 
you told us that in your opinion the tenant’s interest 
■was not included in Griffith’s valuation ? — I do not 
quite understand. I answered a question that Sir 
Francis Mowatt put to me on this subject by saying 
that land in the owner’s hands, as compared with land 
occupied by a tenant, of the same amount and the 
same quality, was valued in Griffith’s valuation 
exactly at the same value. 

24386. I will read you one or two answers whieh- 
Sir John Barton gave on that?— I had not an oppor- 
tunity of reading it. 

24387. I will read you the first question put by Sir 
Francis Mowatt. It was practically the same ques- 
tion as he addressed to you : — “ Is there any difference 
between the value of tenanted and untenanted land ? 
— No-; the valuation is the same.” And further on : — 
“The valuation did not discriminate between the 
landlord’s interest and the tenant’s interest ? — No ; 
the valuation combined them both ” ? — Quite so. 

24388. And again, Sir Antony MacDonnell says: — 
“ If there was a proper valuation would not the valua- 
tion of the land and the rent approximate to each 
other ? — No ; the valuation would be very much 
higher than the rent, because the valuation is not 
only the rent, 'but the interest in the tenant’s im- 
provements ”?— So fax as they existed before 1845. 

24389. What? — The improvements. There have 
been more since added to it. 

24390. Again — “ Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— A 
fresh valuation would cover both the interest of land- 
lords and tenants in the holdings ?— Certainly. ” 
“Does not the question of amount depend on things 
altogether outside the special amount fixed by Griffith ? 
—Yes. ” “ The rent should be a proportion of the valu- 

^v.° n . vent in Ireland should be -a proportion of 

the valuation, but it cannot be a uniform proportion.” 
That is really the whole point I wanted to make. 
1c comes to this, does it not, chat if that is so, 
it the landlord’s interest and the tenant’s interest 
were both combined, as Sir John Barton and you 
seem to agree, in Griffith’s valuation, then, of course, 
the valuation must always probably be higher than 
the rent, because the rent represents merely the land- 
lord s interest in the holding, whereas the valuation 
represents both interests ?-Quite so. I do not -agree 
m the proposition laid down, but I do in the latter 
part. But the reason I do not agree in the first part 
is this. JNo improvements were embodied in Griffith’s 
valuation that were done to the land since 1845. 
Enormous improvements have been done to the land 
since then, to take no other item than the £3,000,000 
of loans from the Board of Works which was ex- 
pended m land improvement. Much of that is land- 
lords improvements, hut, however, it has improve.! 
the land, and consequently I can conceive and know 
of cases where the rent exceeds the valuation con- 
siderably. 

mg land now, at the present time the improvements 
represent a greater proportion of outlay of capital 


on the part of the landlord, as compared with the 
tenant. I am not dealing with the period before 
1845 ? — I do not quite -follow. 

24392. You say that since the time of Griffith’s 
valuation the landlords have spent a great deal of 
money upon the land ? — Yes. 

24393. And that therefore, of course, some return 
is to be made for that outlay ? — Yes. 

24394. Yes, but the tenants have also spent money ? 
— Oh, yes, they have. 

24395. So that one might counterbalance the other ? 
—Well, it might. It would be very hard to arrive at 
a conclusion upon that subject. 

24396. But still, roughly, one would counterbalance 
the other ?— That is only one consideration. That does 
not take in the question of prices, which is a very 
important item. 

24397. I do not want to go into the question of 
prices. That was the whole of my point ? — I thought 
there was a certain amount of confusion in this para- 
graph between rent and valuation, and that there 
might be an idea that rent and valuation should 
always be comparatively near, but I do not believe 
that for a moment. I do not believe that having 
valuation uniform over Ireland makes any difference 
at all. 

24398. And even if the valuation were uni- 
form you would r.ot get it exactly the same 
as the rent? — No, you would not. Tfc was 
merely made for valuation purposes, and whether it is 
much higher or lower than the real valuation would not 
matter in the least for taxation so long as it was re- 
latively the same. There were one or two ques- 
tions I was asked yesterday, and to clear up 
matters I would refer to them now before going into 
this evidence. For instance, Sir Francis Mowatt 
.asked me a question about Griffith’s valuation. Sir 
Antony MacDonnell made a quotation from Hansard 
in regard to the price of land, and I have looked up 
that matter. S'ir Antony did not mention that his 
quotation was in reply to a question from Mr. 
Bowles, which rather -modifies the conclusion. 

24399. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— What is the 
quotation you refer to?— I will read it to you. It is 
with reference to the capital sum provided bein.ir 
£90,000,000. I had quoted Mr. Wyndham as sayinf 
that at would cost £100,000,000, -and this is the quo- 
, In lntroducin g the Bill of 1903 on the 25th 
of March (Hansard, page 188), he said:— “I think 
it is a safe estimate to say that the money side of this 
problem is £4,000,000 worth of second-term rents in 
any one year.” In other words, he took £4,000 000 
per annum as the highest estimate of the total amount 
He would have for purchase. 

24400. The highest estimate ?— 1 That is what he says 
r , V„ S paraphrase of it. In other words, he 
took £4,000.000 per annum as the highest esti- 
mate of the total amount he would have for purchase. 
Eater on, at page 201, he gives an estimate of what 
tnat total amount would cost in these words “ The 
best and most sanguine estimate of the amount neces- 
sary for the sole of the saleable lands in Ireland does 
not exceed m any case £100,000,000, that is twenty- 
lire years purchase of £4,000,000. 
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24401. “Does not exceed ” ? — “ Does not exceed,” but 
you stated it at -what ho said later on at page 231. Then 
in reply to Mr. Gibson Bowles he said — “ Mr. Bowles 
suggested that our proposal might mean an advance 
of a sum of £100,000,000 to Ireland. I think that 
is an outside estimate. It may turn out to be 'only 
£90,000,000.” It is contended that by naming 
£90,000,000 he meant to convey that £4,000,000 worth 
might be sold, not at twenty-five, but at twenty-two 
and a half years’ purchase. At page 238 he said : — 
“ We estimate this (speaking of the bonus) at three 
years’ purchase,” and immediately before he esti- 
mated £12,000,000 as the limit of the bonus. You 
perceive he might very legitimately say — 1 1 It is not 
to be anticipated that £100,000,000 will be required, 
because although we take it at twenty-five years’ pur- 
chase, the sale of land in Ireland may not reach that 
amount, and consequently in any one year £4,000,000 
of capital may not be expended on the purchase of 
second-term rents in Ireland. If so we will have 
some over.” 

24402. Your argument is ? — I have stated my 

argument. 

24403. Your argument is to the effect that Mr. 
Wyndham maintained a policy of twenty-five years’ 
purchase. That is what you have quoted those figures 
for?— I quoted them as giving Mr. Wyndham’s 
opinion. 

24404. Is not the object with which you quoted the 
figures to prove that Mr. Wyndham considered that 
the lands should be sold at twenty-five years’ pur- 
chase, that that was the underlying idea when he in- 
troduced the Bill ? — The average ; yes, on the average. 
Some would be considerably higher. 

24405. Well, then, all I have to do is to con- 
front you with Mr. Wyndham’s own words given on 
page 1090 of Hansard for the 10th of June, 1903. 
The words are these: — “This Bill provided inciden- 
tally for twenty-two years’ purchase of second-term 
rents, and for something over eighteen years’ purchase 
of first-term rents.” I stated yesterday that there was 
no use in attaching any importance to what was said 
during the course of debate whether as to twenty-five 
years’ purchase or twenty-two years’ purchase. You 
have got to look to the Act, which gives no number of 
years’ purchase whatever, and merely gives a limit 
within which landlords and tenants may bargain be- 
tween twenty-one and twenty-eeven years’ purchase? 
—I did not introduce the contention. It was you, 
Sir Antony, that brought it in, and I thought it right 
to set you right on it. 

24406. It is mere verbiage leading to nothing?— I 
cannot agree with you. An answer given, by a states- 
man in introducing a Bill, to a question asked by a 
member of Parliament, can hardly be taken as modi- 
fying what he has said unless he admits that it does 
modify it. 

24407. You might have read on, you know, and you 
quote from page 1087, I think ? — Yes. 

24408. “ If you make this deduction,” Mr. Wynd- 
ham says, “ I think it is a safe estimate 
to say that the money side of this problem 
is £4,000,000 worth of second-term rents in any 
one year.” It is an elliptical argument — it is a 
speculative argument it is an argument that cannot 
be readily applied ; it was a mere estimate on which 
no sort of proper basis could be founded?— But, Sir 
Antony, what you have quoted now from Mr. Wynd- 
ham refers to some argument as addressed to him, 
that there is an elliptical argument. What was that ? 

24409. Is it worth while discussing the matter? — I 
thought it right to give you the exact quotation. Sir 
Francis Mowatt is not here yet, and the only , other 
question was also in connection with Sir Antony about 
the duties of the inspectors, and he gave the reference, 
and I have got the rules and regulations, and the in- 
structions, and all I have to say is that it is a very 
important matter, that Sir Antony kindly pointed out 
to me that I was confusing possibly inspectors- with 
temporary Assistant Commissioners, and he was, quite 
right. The. temporary Assistant Commissioners were 
the gentlemen that were appointed by examination, 
and the reason I confused them was that they were 
borrowed by the Estates Commissioners prior to the 
Act of 1903, and sent out to value land with a view 
to sale. 

24410. Sir John Colomb. — T he Estates Commis- 
sioners prior to 1903 ? — Well, I mean by the Land 
♦Annual Report of Land 


Purchase Department. The Landowners' Convention 
people state their reasons here, very briefly for .object- 
ing to the changes which were made in. dismissing men 
who were appointed for- a term of- office and appoint- 
ing temporary ones, and < allowing them in without 
examination. 

24411. Sir Antony MagDonnell.— -That they were 
dismissed before their office had ceased ?- — No, no. 

24412. Chairman. — Let us quite understand this. 
Were these gentlemen Assistant Sub-Commis6ioners ?— 
Yes. 

24413. You s<ay they were borrowed by the land 
purchasing authority ? — Yes. 

24414. From the Land Commission? — Yes, the 
whole thing was the Land Commission. 

24415. They were borrowed by the land purchasing 
authority prior to 1903? — Yes. 

24416. That is to say before the Estates Commis- 
sioners were created? — Yes. 

24417. But then whether or not that was a bad 
thing to do — you put it into your argument in re- 
spect of the Estates Commissioners? — Well, if you 
remember, Lord Dudley, I pointed out yesterday 
that our objection was not merely to the Estates Com- 
missioners, but to the administration of the Land 
Department. It comes under that. What I want is 
to have this on record, if you will allow me to read 
a few lines and nothing else, of the yearly report of 
the Landowners’ Convention on the subject. 

24418. Sir John Colomb. — What is the date? — Last 
year, 1906: — “We had hoped that an oppor- 
tunity might have been found before Parliament 
adjourned for a debate in the House of Com- 
mons on the recent action of the Government in 
reducing the tenure of the temporary Assistant Com- 
missioners, non-legal, from three years to one year, 
and in dispensing with the Civil Service examination 
of candidates appointed to make provision for the 
first time. Unfortunately no such opportunity could 
be obtained. We regard those changes as entirely 
uncalled for and unjustifiable, and the convention 
will be asked to adopt a resolution protesting against 
them on principle, but without expressing any opinion 
on the controversy that has arisen as to the scheme 
or the qualifications or skill of the persons injured 
or benefited by it. This action of the Government has 
abolished two of the most valuable- provisions which 
were brought into operation in 1899, in consequence 
of the report of the Fry 'Commission, with the object 
of ensuring that the men appointed to discharge such 
difficult duties should possess proper professional 
qualifications, and should also have some security of 
tenure to enable them to feel as far as possible inde- 
pendent of political agitation or other form of pres- 
sure calculated to influence their decisions.”* 

24419. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Have you 

finished the quotation?— Yes ; I did not wish to tres- 
pass too long. 

24420. I wish to ask you a few questions upon that ? 
— Certainly. 

24421. Are you aware that the tenure of office of 
those officers expired on the 31st of March last!— I 
think I have heard that ; yes, of some of them. 

24422. You accept that? — You say so, and I take it 
from you. 

24423. There were 27 Lay Assistant Commissioners 
employed whose tenure of office expired on the 31st of 
March last year. They had no legal claim whatever 
upon the Government, and the question was just to 
raise two points, as to the reduction in their term of 
office and as to the non-renewal of the appointments 
of some. They had been appointed for three years, 
and on the expiration of their term of office would you 
be surprised to learn that it was not the Government of 
its own initiative that reduced the term to one year, 
but that it was on the recommendation of the Land 
Commission, the principal of that being Judge Mere- 
dith, and the other members, Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, 
the Judicial Commissioner, and Mr. Commissioner 
Wrench? It was not on the initiative of the Govern- 
ment, but on the recommendation of that great body ? 
— Well, you have given me a much stronger argument 
than I had ever contemplated in support of my objec- 
tion to the actions of the Land Commission., 

. 24424. Your attack was on the Estates Commis- 
sioners? — Pardon me, .1 mentioned the Government, 
vniTs’ Convention, IS0G. 

JS 2 


Mar. 19, 1907. 

Mr. wTh. 
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Jfar. 19,1907. kut * cou ^ not know who were doing these tilings be- 
— 1 hind backs. My object was that. You say that it was 

Mr. W. U. the Government, on the recommendation of the Land 
Bu - vd - Commission, that abolished two most valuable provi- 

sions which were put into operation in 1899. 

24425. Let me go on? — You asked me a question, 
and I did not interrupt you. 

24426. As to this point of permanency of tenure, 
there was never any permanency of tenure conferred 
upon those officers. They always held temporary 
posts and they have been renewed from time to time. 
Some have been renewed for 10 or 15 years, and they 
•are there still, but their office was always temporary, 
and the reason is this, that with the progress of land 
purchase the fixation of fair rents would gradually de- 
crease, and of course that at the expiration of land 
purchase it would entirely disappear. Those officers 
were employed in the fixation of fair rents, and it was 
highly desirable that- there should be no permanency of 
tenure conferred on them, with the view of avoiding 
a charge on the Public Debt for pensions. For that 
reason there was no permanency of tenure. They 
never enjoyed’ permanency of tenure. There were no 
changes in that respect in the year 1899. and up to the 
present time that custom has been continued ?— Before 
you pass from that might I say that the appointment 
of temporary Assistant Commissioners who were ap- 
pointed for the first time was on the 13th of March, 
1899. 

24427. Temporary Assistant Commissioners? — Yes. 
24428. No, but you have two classes. There are 
permanent Assistant Commissioners and there are tem- 
porary Assistant Commissioners? — Yes. 

24429. The temporary Lay Assistant Commissioners 
are engaged in the fixing of fair rents ? — Yes. 

24430. The permanent Assistant Commissioners are 
engaged, some of them in land purchase and the others 
are the Legal Assistant Commissioners, who deal with 
the fixing of fair rents ?— I know, but I gather from 
your own words to this Commission (mat you your- 
self thought it was very important to have permanency 
of tenure to cope with such difficult duties as have to 
be discharged in the Land Purchase Department. 

Chairman. — That has absolutely nothing whatever to 
do with our inquiry. 

24431. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I will not take 
exception to what you state, that I myself said some- 
thing about permanency of tenure ; but I am not con- 
scious of having said it?— But it comes up in the 
course of the evidence. 

24432. The only other point has reference to the 
rule about examinations. I merely want to point out 
that there are statutory rules which were published on 
the 13th of March, 1899, and that the recent appoint- 
ments that have been made have in all respects ad- 
hered to and followed those statutory rules. The exa- 
mination to which you refer was an examination held 
ad hoc. prescribed by na Act of Parliament, and or- 
dained by no statutory rule whatever. It was held 
for that particular time, and the Government was under 
no obligation whatever to renew that experiment? — 
None. I am sure of that. And they did not do it. 
And there i s the examination paper (produced), and it 
seems co me to be a very useful thing to have for any 
body of men. 

24433. I believe it is a fact that owing to that exami- 
nation two clerks in a Dublin office were appointed 
valuers of land, who. I suppose, had never valued an 
acre of land in their lives?— Well, that rested with the 
.Lind Commissioners. Shall I continue? 

24434. Chairman.— Y es?— We have here a very 
inadequate and inaccurate statement of the rela- 
tive effects of the varying of the price of produce and 
the cost of labour on the value of land. It is of such 
importance as bearing on two branches of this inquiry, 
the amount of purchase money for land and the secu- 
rity for advances, that with your permission I will 
examine it further. I will take as an illustration a 
case and figures given in the Fry Commission Report, 
page 23, as follows (I may say in parenthesis that this 
illustration is not my own. It was given by the Legal 
Commissioner, Mr. W. F. Bailey, who is now one of 
the Estates Commissioners, and he gives it, I think 
for the purpose of showing, and rightly showing that 
it there was a certain reduction in the price of produce 
it might justify a greater reduction in the rent) :— Let 
it be assumed that the gross annual produce of a piece 
of land is, say, worth £100, and that the cost of pro- 
duction was £40 ; there will be left for distribution 


between the landlord and tenant £60. If, of this one- 
third be allotted to the landlord, he will have £20, and 
the tenant two-thirds. £40, making £60. If now we 
suppose the value of the gross produce to fall 20 per- 
cent. we shall have £80 (that will represent the gross 
produce), and if the cost of production remains constant 
at £40 we shall have left for distribution only £40. If 
this be divided in thirds, the landlord will take 
£13 6s. 8 d. and the tenant £26 13s. 4d., making up 
the £40. In this case the landlord’s share is reduced 
by 33£ per cent. Conversely a rise in the price of pro- 
duce might justify a similar rise in the rent payable 
And I would desire to remind this Commission, and it 
might avoid going into extraneous matters that are not 
intended by this illustration, that to prove that propo- 
sition it does not matter what you take as the rate of 
produce or what you take as the cost of production, or 
how you divide the amount between landlord and 
tenant. I am taking it at one-third, which makes it 
easier to understand the thing before you. It is 
merely to show that a certain percentage of fall of price 
may justify a much larger percentage of fall in the 
rent ; and conversely that a certain percentage of rise 
in price may justify a much larger percentage of rise 
in rent. This illustration shows that a fall in the 
price of agricultural produce of any given percentage 
may obviously justify a reduction of rent by a greater- 
percentage, the cost of production being constant. But 
note well that the converse is also true, and that a rise 
in the price of produce of 20 per cent, would justify a 
rise in rent of 33^- per cent., ceteris paribus. In the 
above illustration the fall in prices has been assumed 
to affect the whole produce of the farm. This must, 
be accounted foir either by an all-round fall in prices 
of 20 per cent, (an unheard-of thing) or a still greater 
percentage of fall in certain articles of produce, the 
others remaining stable or slightly rising, equally un- 
likely. But now consider the case of an increase in the 
cost of production, . which Mr. Finucane lays stress on 
as a great element in the reduction of value. Take the 
same figures : — Gross produce, £100 ; cost of produc- 
tion, £40 ; net production, £60. One-third to the land- 
lord, £20 ; two-thirds to the tenant, £40 — making 
£60. Let the cost of production increase by 20 per 
cent., prices remaining the same, and we have : — Gross 
produce, £100 ; cost of production, £48 ; net produce, 
£52. One-third to the landlord would be £17 6s. 8 d., 
and two-thirds to the tenant £34 13s. 4 d., making 

£52. That is to say, that an increase of 20 per cent, in 
the cost of labour only causes a decrease of 13 per cent, 
in the rent ; so that an increase in the cost of produc- 
tion by a certain percentage does not justify an equal 
percentage of rent reduction. Consequently we conclude, 
with reason, that an increase in the cost of production 
is not so potent a factor in the reduction of rent as 
would be a corresponding all round percentage reduc- 
tion in the price of produce. Furthermore, the factors 
deciding a rise or fall in rent are not only prices which 
we see have risen, or the cost of labour, which we find 
constant from 1881 to 1897. The main factor is the 
yield or producing power of the land itself. Statistics 
show this to be largely increased. This examination 
has not been gone into with the view of showing that 
second-term rents have been unduly reduced, though 
it might logically and consistently be applied to that 
object. Second-term rents must be taken, be they 
right or be they wrong, as the basis of the purchase 
money. But bearing in mind that prices have materially 
risen, and that in the words of the Fry Com- 
mission Report, “ as regards the cost of production, 
though there is some difference of opinion, that diffe- 
rence is not wide, and on the whole our conclusion is 
that in comparing the years 1881-1882 and 1896-1897 the 
cost of production may be treated as constant in dealing 
with Ireland as a whole,” and that statistics show that 
the produce o*r yield of land has largely increased — I 
say, bearing these three factors in mind, we arrive at 
this conclusion, that Griffith’s valuation of Ireland as 
a whole is_ below what a re-valuation, if now made on 
present prices and cost of production, would exhibit. 

It may therefore be fairly concluded that second-term- 
rents offer a perfectly safe basis for purchase. 

24435. Just wait there, if you please. This table 
that you give us on page 93, i understand, is intended 
to illustrate your argument that a fall or rise in prices, 
of a certain figure, may lead to a rise or fall in rent of 
quite different figures? — Yes. 

24436. And you assume, of course, that the other 
factors which govern rent are constant? — Yes. 

24437. Of course, as a matter of fact, that is a large 
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assumption? — Oh, yes. Oh, certainly. I freely admit 
that. Everything else being constant, in fact. 

24438. And in assuming that everything else is con- 
stant, you assume first of all that the value of the yield 
is constant? — Yes. 

24439. And also that the cost of production is con- 
stant ? — Yes. 

24440. Two very important factors in judging? — 
Very. 

24441. In judging what should be a fair rent? — 
Very. All which I have shown in the case I have 
made. 

24442. All that this shows is that when you are 
estimating the rent a great deal more than merely the 
produce of the land has to be taken into considera- 
tion? — Yes, it shows that. 

24443. You take as constant such very important 
factors as the actual value of the yield and the cost 
of production? — Certainly. 

24444. Then, I suppose, that beyond that we need 
not pay very much attention to these figures, because 
there are one or two very obvious criticisms? — I should 
be very glad to hear them, Lord Dudley, because I 
think they may be possibly explainable. 

24445. I see you put down £40 as the cost of pro- 
duction on a farm, the gross annual produce of which 
is £100. Are you satisfied that 40 per cent, would be 
approximately the cost of production on such a farm ? 
■ — I stated that no matter what figures you put in 
there they work out the same percentage. 

24446. That is not what I say? — No, I could not 
at all agree that £40 was the true figure. That was 
the one that Mr. Bailey took. 

24447. I do not care whom it came from? — That 
was taken by a Land Commissioner. 

24448. But you are an experienced gentleman your- 
self in connection with land. Should you say that 
where the total produce was worth £100, £40 would 
be a fair figure to put for the cost of production? — I 
think it would be excessive on some farms and on 
some it would not. 

24449. Excessive? — It depends on the farm. It 
depends on the amount of labour that the farm would 
require, but I could not lay down any general 
principle and I do not want to get at the view of 
Mr. Bailey in selecting this, but I think he chose it 
so that the figures might work out suitably to show 
his point. The only point he had in it and the only 
point I have in it was to show clearly as that does 
that a certain rise in the price of produce might 
justify a larger rise in rent, and that a certain fall 
in the price of produce ought justify a larger fall in 
rent. 

24450. The figures show a certain division of 
profits between tenant and landlord. If you examine 
them and carry them to a lower stage you will find 
that really they represent a very extensive change. 
Would you recommend that half of the net profits 
should be given to the landlord ? — No, surely. Have 
I not said that this illustration is in no way in- 
tended to question second-term rents? I thought I 
put that very clearly on the evidence. I say in my 
memorandum, “ This examination is not gone into 
with the view of showing that second term rents have 
been unduly reduced.” 

24451. Then it is a purely arbitrary figure except 
for that one point that I have already mentioned ? — 
Yes ; but it would be useful to have 'it to refer back 
to. 

24452. For what purpose would you refer back to 
it ?— There has been great difficulty in arriving at a 
conclusion in respect of what occupation interest is, 
and that would come on later, and it would be use- 
ful if, as I now suggest, I go into that question. 

24453. I should like to point out to you now that 
the division of profits between landlord and tenant, 
based upon your figures leads to a considerable amount 
of criticism, especially if you take, for instance, a 
farm rented at £8 ?— 1 That, my lord, will come into 
the question of economic holdings, which is a separate 
heading. 

. 24454. You take an £8 farm as an economic hold- 
ing?— I go into a question about the Estates Com- 
missioners that they thought a £10 farm an 
economic farm. 

24455. Would you say then that a farm rented at 
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£8 in Ireland is uneconomic? — I would not, but they y/ nr ^ 
are inclined to say so. 1 

24456. Then take my illustration, take a farm Mr. W. 11 . 
valued at £8. According to your example £40 would Boyd, 
be the value of the produce ? — F ar from it. That has 
nothing to do with it. Except for illustration I do 
not attach any importance to the proportion of these 
things. 

24457. You say that you could refer back to it. 

May we take it from you that you will pay no atten- 
tion whatsoever to the proportion in these figures? — 

None. 

24458. And that you do not intend to use them 
as an illustration of what you have just described 
as the occupier’s interest? — Certainly in regard to 
the relative nature of it. 

24459. I do not know what you desire to convey by 
that? — I will not use it in any sense that you do not 
wish. 

24460. You do not intend in the least to argue 
from these figures that the landlord's interest for in- 
stance in every farm should always be one- third? — 

Certainly not. 

24461. Very well. We will leave it there. As to 
the producing powers of the land itself, mentioned in 
your memorandum, of course I think you have already 
admitted that a great deal of the yield is due to the 
labour expended upon the land by the tenants ? — Yes ; 
credit for all which has been given up to last fixing of 
rents that has taken place. 

24462. Still that is the reason. The land does not 
start increasing its produce by itself without some 
cause? — Oh, no. 

24463. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Your thesis, 
your principle, the point that you want to make here 
by your figures and by your argument is that rents 
diminish in less proportion than the increased cost 
of production. Is not that so?— I will not go that 
length, because if you note what I stated as the con- 
clusion, it was that a fall in price of agricultural 
produce of any given percentage might obviously 
justify a reduction of rent by a greater percentage. 

24464. Yes, but let us come to what you really 
want to make out, because you there gave an illus- 
tration? — That is the point. 

24465. An illustration that a 20 per cent, in- 
crease in the cost of labour or cost of production only 
creates a diminution of 13 per cent, in the rent. 

Therefore the principle which you want to enforce, 
or that your argument is aimed at enforcing, is that 
rent diminishes in less proportion than the cost of 
production increases ? — Yes. 

24466. Now would you be good enough to take that 
pencil and paper. Will you take your own figures 
and put them down ? — These are Mr. Bailey’s figures. 

24467. You adopt them ? — Yes. 

24468. Take 100?— Quite so. 

24469. That is your gross annual produce? — Yes. 

24470. You have taken 40 as your cost of produc- 
tion. Double it. Take 80 ? — £80, cost of produc- 
tion. 

24471. That leaves a profit of £20, does not it? — 

Yes. 

24472. Now, divide that between the landlord and 
tenant in one-third and two-thirds. That leaves to' 
the landlord £6 13s. 4 d., and it leaves to the tenant. 

£13 6s. 8e7. ? — Yes. 

24473. Which completely upsets your argument, be- 
cause it shows that the increase of 100 per cent, in 
the cost of production leads to a 300 per cent, diminu- 
tion of rent. It appears now from these figures that 
I give you that when trie cost of production 
is doubled the landlord’s rent is reduced in a 
larger proportion, not a smaller one, than the 
increase of cost of production instead of being re- 
duced in a less as in your example? — Please allow 
me time to look at that. You first of all take my 
figures of £100, and the cost of production £40, leav- 
ing a net production of £60, divided into £20 to the 
landlord and £40 to the tenant. 

24474. That is so ?— Then you say let the cost of 
production be doubled. 

24475. Be doubled? — And it will be £80. 

24476. It will be £80?— That will leave £20? 

24477. That will leave £20 ? — One-third of the £20 
to the landlord, £6 13s. 4(7., and the tenant will have 
£13 6s. 8c7. Very well. 
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24478. There, where the cost of production had 
doubled you have the amount of the rent reduced in 
a larger proportion— 300 per cent. ? — How do you 
make that out? 

24479. What is the percentage of £6 13s. 4d. to 
£20— because, remember it must be cent, per cent. ? — 

A cent; per cent, reduction? 

24480. It, is one-third, is it not? — Of the original 
rent that the landlord got. 

24481. Is not it then one-third? — Yes. 

24482. Therefore 300 per cent, reduction. I am 
afraid the illustration upsets your theory, Mr. Boyd ?- 
—On© moment till I think. Pardon me, that does 
not upset my argument. It is not easy in matters 
of this kind to keep everything before one’s mind. 

If. you notice what I say in my memorandum I 
do not draw the excessive conclusion which you put 
into my mouth and suddenly snatch out and say, 

“ Now, I have got that, out.’’ 

24483. I do not want to take any unfair advantage ? 

— You are too clever. 

24484. But if you want to suggest any conclusion it 
is the conclusion that tire rent is less reduced, and 
that is the point?— No; we will go back, and I shall 
show the Commission what you have done on me. 

24485. I do not want to take an unfair advantage 
of you, but I think you should think over it. You see 
I have made the point? — No. Pax-don me. At the 
end of question 24434 my conclusion from that illus- 
tration . is this, that “ an increase of 20 per 
cent, in the cost of labour only, causes a dimi- 
nution of 13 per cent, in rent ; so that an 
incx-ease in the cost of production to a certain 
percentage does, not justify an equal percentage of rent 
reduction. Consequently we conclude with reason that 
the increased cost of production is not so potent a 
factor in the reduction of rent as would be a corres- 
ponding reduction in the price of pi-oduce.” Apply 
your illustration again to the produce and you will 
find that it will be worse still. 

24486. I have taken the, cost of produce and I have 
doubled it for you?— No, no; the cost of the produce 
yielded by the land. 

24487. The cost of produce? — If you take that and 
•work it out you will find that it will be far worse. 

24488. But I have a very large margin to go on ? — 

I only meant to say, Sir Antony, I did not want to 
press that one bit beyond what is in that argument, 
but you got a little more out of me withoxit my know- 
ing it. 

24489. Then I am quite willing to give it back, but 
I do not think that is right, and, of course, my ques- 
tions ai-e on the l-ecord ? — The object of the illustra- 
tion is not. to deal really with second term rents at 
all, but it is only to show that where prices have in- 
creased, as I can show you, and when the. cost of 
labour was held by the Fry Commission to be constant 
from 1882 to 1897, and where statistics show that there 
is universally a larger yield, the valuation in Ireland 
is too low, therefox-e I have referred to the second term 
rents here saying that they must be a very safe basis. 

24490. Sir John Colomb. — I did not know whether 
your object really was to lead up to a gene>-al statement 
about the increased cost of labour being a very im- 
portant element in determining the value of the land 
of a fax-m ? — Yes. 

24491. And not merely illustrative of the due px-o- 
pox-tion of the relative influence of the cost of labour 
on the general rental value ? — That is so. 

24492. Now, go to the top of page 23 in your memo- 
randum, because that relates to the question I have to 
ask you ? — Yes ; I have it open before : me. 

24493. Another “element in this question of pux-- 
clxase is the cost of labour.” Of course all that goes to 
reduce the rental value of land, and rent must affect 
ultimately, if not directly, the purchase price of the 
land ?— Yes. f 

24494. And therefore those figures are produced to 
put the question of the cost of production in the form 
of an argument as to their ultimate effect on the pux-- 
chase price ? — Yes, but I did not build on the figures. 

24495. I said that you only meant it to be illustra- 
tive of general principles you wished the Commis- 
sion to understand as present in your mind ?— Quite so. 
Quite so. 

24496. Well, now, the effect of tlx© cost of production 
is not uniform ? — No. 

24497. All over Ireland? — Oh, no. 
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24498. For example, 72-2 of the total holdings of 
Ireland are less than 30 acres ? — I dai-e say. 

24499. Now, we may take it broadly that those 
small holders do not pay for labour ? — Certainly not. 

24500. The labour is entirely applied by themselves, 
and therefore an increase of the price of labour does 
not add to their outgoings in cultivating their farms? 
— That is so. 

24501. But where the cost of labour is most likely 
to influence the value is on the larger farms ? — Yes. 

24502. Where the. large farmer has to pay cash for 
labour, and as labour- rises, he has to conform to that 
increased cost of labour; he must have it, and so he 
muse pay for it? — Quite so. 

24503. Therefox-e, taking the cost of labour as an 
element in the calculation of tlxe price to be advanced 
by the State, the rise in the cost of labour does not 
affect the security of the State by increasing the out- 
goings of the small holders of Ireland ? — It does not. 

24504. It may adversely affect the larger holdings ? — 
Yes, it may. 

24505. And, speaking generally, therefore, in the 
case of 72 per cent, of the holdings of Ireland the 
security of annuities is not affected by any rise taking 
place in the cost of labour ? — That is so; 

24506. And on the other hand, when the cost of 
labour amongst the large fax-mers and elsewhere rises, 
these small holders being labourers themselves, and 
to a large extent migratory labourers, their oppor- 
tunities of mailing money elsewhere while they are 
occupiers of these small holdings are increased ? — They 
may, yes: 

24507. And therefore the rise in the cost of labour 
may be taken broadly to mean an additional security 
or no loss of seeux-ity to the State, on the one hand, 
by x-eason of labour not being paid for on the small 
fax-ms, and possibly there may be an increase of secu- 
rity by the fact that those large farmers have co pay 
more for labour? — Yes, an increase of security in the 
case of those small farmers. 

24508. Now, I will pass to the last line of where 
you stopped, and I will read the sentence : “ It may 
therefore be fairly concluded that second term rents 
offer a perfectly safe basis for purchase ” ? — Yes. 

24509. W ould you tell me in what sense you use 
that word “safe ”_?— That the holdings would be good 
security to the Government. 

24510. Have you present in your mind, also, when 
you use this word “safe” chis furtihex- consideration 
that when the Act of 1881 was being passed “ which de- 
prived the landlords practically of all power over their 
rents and estates,” it was held out as the great justifi- 
cation for that Act that it would make rents safe in 
Ireland — is that a generally fair statement? — That 

24511. And therefore the State having adopted a 
policy to make rente safe, you do not consider that it 
would be fair for the State in dealing with the ques- 
tion of its advances for purohase to ask to reduce that 
price because annuities much less than the rents were 
not safe. Do you follow me ? — Not quite. 

24512. I think we are agreed up to this point, that 
one of the reasons given for adopting the policy of 
1881, which depx-ived landlox'ds practically of all 
power over their estates by the arbitrary fixing of 
their rente by the State, was that it was recommended 
and adopted on this general ground that while it 
might reduce the annual receipts of landlords it 
would make those annual receipts safe? — Yes, that 
is so. 

24513. The State’s policy now being to get rid of a 
system that had proved an unworkable one it becomes 
a question of the State finding the money and advanc- 
ing it to effect the transfer- of the land from land- 
lords to tenants? — Yes. 

24514. Then it becomes a question of security to the 
State ixi carrying out their policy ? — Yes. 

24515. And the question I ask is thisi, do you think 
it can be justly ux-ged by the State that a reduction 
in the money advanced by the State must be allowed 
because the security for annuities is not good? — Cer- 
tainly not. I do not tlhink tlxex-e is any ground fox- 
that. : . > 

24516. You say, “ It may therefore be fairly 
concluded that second term x-eixts offer a per- 
fectly safe basis for purchase.” Having exploded the 
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idea that Griffith’s valuation represents the fair value 24 
of the land in any sense, would you accept as a basis two 
of purchase second term rents when they are actually figu: 
below Griffith’s valuation ? — The point here is, that it 24 


24534. That £40 a year represents the upkeep of 
to men and a horse? — I have merely given these 
;ures to illustrate the point. 


below Griffith s valuation ?— The point here is, that it 24535. You would not consider that there is any 1 
is perfectly safe for the Government to advance the close proportion between £100 of produce and £40 on 
money on these holduigs. The lower the rent is below labour ?— I think it would not be very far wrong. In 
the Griffith s valuation the safer for the Government, the case I gave £89 12s. is the value of the produce 
because the holdings are better value to the tenant, at the end of the year, and the cost of labour is 
and the purchase money will be less. Are you deal- £36 9s. 


ing now with the question from the landlord’s point 24536. What would you put down for the wages of 
of view, and the price he ought to get ? a man for t h e y ear ? — I calculated it at Is. 6 d. a day 

24518. You have answered all questions relating to for 313 working days, 
advances as the subject of safety. I am now asking 24537. And there is the food?— That comes out of 
you m regard to the basis for purchase price ? — I do the balance left after paying the rent. 


not deall with that in this paragraph, but later on. 


24538. But suppose this farm is worked on economic 


24519. You would prefer to postpone it ?— Yes ; this principles, all that should be paid for out of the profit ? 
paragraph 16 not intended to refer to that at all. — Certainly. 

It merely asserts that it will be safe for the Govern- 0/ ,r, Q wu ^ , 

ment to act by making an advance on second term 3 ’° U P do ^ u for “ 18 k f e P 

rents. during the year?— The way m which it works out is 


JO. This particular sentence? — Yes. 


this. You take the produce and the crop of a farm. 
There is its value. On a mixed farm like this worked 


24521. I want to address to you this question — how *° best advantage I think the crop must be con- 
could you say it was a perfectly safe basis in respect su me| f on the farm, or if it is sold off the farm things 
of purchase price?— What I. mean is simply are bought with the money and go back to be used on the 
this, that ' it may therefore be fairly con- farm — either for the keep of the family or, say, manure 
eluded that second term : rents offer a perfectly or something else. You may take the whole produce 
safe basis upon which- the Government may make as being consumed on the farm. There would be on 
certain advances for the purchase of an estate. Per- *he farm a horse, three cows, three one year 
haps it would be better to substitute “security” for °f ds > three two year olds, two pigs, and five dozen; fowls. 
“ basis.” That is the best that can be got out of that farm with 

24522. Most Rev Dr O’Donnell There is one the most proper working, without going into intensive 

question StkSlTi SonHiK view? -«*?•> 

Whet ekss ot holding would give .nnull produce ft £ SS, £ & 


of the value of £100 a year? — A small mixed farm. 


year, all the stuff grown on the farm being used to feed 
or to buy what is necessary to feed the occupiers of 


Of course things differ greatly, and I cannot give you thef arm Yon W i i 7ffl iets 

a hard and fast rule. But take a mixed farm of £10 £ va ] ue - of J ;hafc farm 


a hard and fast rule. But take a mixed farm of £10 the value of the J X, AT, f W m 

valuation — which the Estates. Commissioners take as w t to® of tbe year ’ and 

an economic holding-and about twenty-five acres, cannot be eaten on iff U £ 'f 5*5 W f hlch 
which, as second term rents ™ n am tilting *1 ^ eat ? n on tae falm - is taken off the farm 


an economic holding— and about twenty-five acres, cannot, be eaten on 
whid, as second torn rents go (I on, diking .bout % 

my own county) wilj. probably pay a rent of about 8s. _ -m-i. T K 

an acre. On the farm worked on the mixed system 4404U. What I wanted 

by competent men who understand how to do it like as llle S roSs va!u6 °f the j 
some of our Lagan farmers, the value of the * gross a hgure to provide for w 

produce in the year would be £89 12s., worked out as ™ el1 and a horse?— It will 


and sold, and the value goes in in cash. 

24540. What I wanted is this. Estimating £100 
as the gross value of the produce, is not £40 too low 
a figure to provide for wages and the keep of two 
men and a horse? — It will not be very far wrong. But- 


accurately as I can, so that you may take it that on that , is a wholly false way of valuing a farm. I have 

a large farm, say, of thirty-five acres, d might come merely taken it for the purpose of illustration.* 

to £100. 24541. I am merely anxious to get, from your prac- 


24523. That would be a mixed tillage f aim ?— Yes. tical knowledge, 1 

24524. How many labourers would be required? — ^he^hav^mdhir 
None outside the tenant and his family except dur- 0 f ren + . 

ing spring and harvest, and then they would have working the farm 
to expend £4 m extra labour and £2 in the keep of ° T ‘ 

the men. 24542. I prefei 


tical knowledge, the admission that these figures are 
very arbitrary ?— These figures are absolutely arbitrary. 
They have nothing to do with either the proportion 
of rent to what the tenant gets or with the cost of 


le men. 1 24542. I prefer for the present to put aside 

•SK =» Tourer, 0°. J- Siln V7bo.t°Xl™d “Sv.t,",.,® 0 "- 


family ? — I was counting on the tenant and his son, 
and there would probably be other children. 

24526. There would be some extra labour besides 


mission say about the increased price of labour. 
I ask you how much labour has gone up in 
your own time, say thirty years. What would 
be the wages of a servant man on a farm then 


what could be done by the man and his son, and to and what are they now?— 1 daresay they have gone 
some extent by the other, children ?— Yes. up a good deal. Personally I have not found them 

24527. A horse would be kept ?— -Yes. to go up very much, because I give employment all 

24528 Would mnro -than lir'rrn • , „ t le year round. But farm servants’ labour has for 

No U d moie than one 110186 be required ? some curious reason— I think very much owing to the 

24529. Besides Wrioulturrrl implement, you „„uld » 2 

require regularly for working the farm two labourers £15 or £20 6d Up t0 

and a horse?— Yes, counting the man and his son. , . 


. . , «gimuimrai implements you would is not employed on any farm unless it is valued un + , 

require regularly for working the farm two labourers £15 or £20 6d Up t0 

and a horse?— Yes, counting the man and his son. - , . ... 

2453°. Would not that point to the fact th,t £40 di.tS'oItt, £TgL” *§X “2“^* 52 
W ft bo *9 that the “eg?? „? «« 

oLi t Wa l lab0U1 '? r h ? ve doubled?- Yes, but probably the 

^4001. I am anxious to point out that £40 would numb ? r employed is halved owing to improvements in 


not correspond with the expense of two men and a 
horse for a year ?-Well, in the case I am taking 
where a man and his son work the farm, the whole 
labour lull of the year would not come to more than 


24544 Is not a great deal of labour still employed ? 
-Yes but on very large farms, and, as I have said, 


raoour mu ot toe year would not come to more than it is these large farms that feel’the wages most. 

,°o y.s- The whole outgoings of the farm in- T f +i,„ , . , . , 

eluding 30s. in taxes, would not come to more ’than * J alue of P roduce remained steady (I 

that. 6 10 ™ ore 1111111 understand you to say it has gone up) do you notice 

o/ic-zo t. . , .. that when the cost of production has doubled, the 

manSd B hG ™ 1 n0t wa f es f <> r the rent would be reduced to a third ?— Is that my illus- 

man and his son, or provide for the upkeep of the tration or Sir Antony’s? J 

T ” “ y 14 *- 

you, but the/,re in tho uS?ro Tf mitSou®" to be a bhW of the 


balance remaining, would it come down to a third of 


e by Witness. Reference is here made to a carefully prepared hypothetical case which I put forward.— W. H. B. 
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Mar. 19, 1907. it had been ?— Yes ; but still it would not be land should sell for. The abolition of the 

Mr vTu. nrJl lg * P ro P ortlon 88 the “crease in the value of zones, with, the object of subjecting all hold- 
Boyd. ’ produce. ings (j U( ji C ial as ^ell as non-judicial) to in- 

24548. But I have not been treating with percentage spection, and possible revision of the prices agreed 
figures? — No, it would apply to any figures I should u pon between landlord and tenant, would introduce 

think. Sir Antony pressed me rather far there. "* ' 

He carried me a little out of my depth. Fortunately 
I discovered it. 


i element of uncertainty into the financial results 
of the sale of an estate which would go far to stop 
the working of the Act of 1903. Heretofore it has 
been possible, in most cases, for an intending vendor 
to make a fairly accurate forecast of the effects of a 
sale on his income, but the abolition of the zones 
would make such a forecast quite unreliable, and 
would deter a prudent landowner from embarking on 
a sale. The inspection of all holdings would also 
increase the existing delays in the completion of 
sales. Mr. Commissioner Finucane expresses his 
l the price of land in reply to query 15902, 

• - - --o ~ — —v and I gather from it that he is speaking of the price 

increased cost of production and the increased labour that should be paid for tenanted land if compulsory 
Din, and I do not think I have any more questions powers were in force. He says: — “ A full and 
to ask you on the point. generous price would, in my opinion, be a sum which, 

24551. Mr. Kavanagh. — Have you worked out these including the bonus, invested in securities safer than 
figures yourself? What would you put down the cost that furnished by the lands sold would yield the 
of production at? — It would entirely depend on the vendor the normal net income actually obtained by 
kind of farm and on the nature of the tillage. At the "im during a period of the preceding five or ten 
end of the year in the case of the farm I have sug- years. ”+ He would ascertain the net income by ex- 
gested with a rent of £11 9s. 8 d., the tenant, between animation of the estate accounts, and “ if necessary 


24549. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — T here is a cor- 
rection to be made in our little conversation, I think. 
The percentage 300 slipped in. Of course that was a 
mistake; it should have been 66. A rent reduced 
from £20 to £6 13s. is a reduction of 66 per cent. 
Although £6 13s. 4 d. multiplied by three comes to £20, 
that is not the way to look at it ? — No, quite so. 

24550. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I merely wished 
to get your view in regard to these figures as to the 


the wages allowed him as a labourer and what he gets 
over out of the balance at the end of the year comes to 
£80 17s. 4d. 

24552. But taking a typical case like this would 
you give it as your opinion that forty per cent, was 
a high or a low rate considered as cost of produc- 
tion ? — I mentioned it merely to illustrate the point. 
If you tell me the class of farm I will give you my 
opinion. On grazing land there would be no 
labour at all, while on a tillage farm a consider- 
able amount of labour would have to be provided. 


examine the income tax returns lodged by himself.” 
It is startling to find that one of the judicial ad- 
ministrators under the Statute uses the expression 
“ net income ” in this part of his evidence in a sense 
different and contrary to that in which he and the 
other Estates Commissioners have unanimously agreed 
in their last published report (1906) that this ex- 
pression shall be used in relation to the purchase of 
land. On page vii of the Report we read, “ By net 
income being meant what would be the gross second 
term rental, less cost of collection and management 
and bad debts.” This is very different to “ the 


24553. Chairman. — What would be the total figure normal net income actually obtained.” In reply to 

generally in cash ?— At the end of the year the tenant query 15924 it appears Commissioner Finucane would 

“dwkng.hu wages and those of his deduct costs of going into court. There is neither 
reason nor justice in estimating the selling value of 
an estate at a price that would simply secure present 
income, for these reasons. With all the talk that 
exists of dual ownership it must be borne in mind that 
the owner is still in full possession of the fee, and 
that the tenant does not own as much as a spoonful 
of soil on his holding. He has fixity of tenure, free 
sale, and fair rents subject to certain conditions. He 
is the occupier, and the rent he pays is the rent put 
not on the producing powers of the surface of the soil, 


son, £80 17, 4d., and the landlord’s rent would be 
ill 9 s. 8a. , the Government valuation of the farm 
being £10. 

24554. Sir John Colomb.— The valuation is £10 
net rental? — Yes. 

24555. Mr. Kavanagh.— That is a typical case ?— 

This is a carefully prepared case of my own that I 
am ready to stand any amount of examination on. 

24556. Do you know the farm?— No. It 

l t* 1° v kooks of any farm. It represents nothing ‘more. The owner is proprietor of all the 

what 1 believe could be done on a farm of that nature. timber, quarries, gravel pits, turf bogs, marls, clays. 

24557. Chairman. — It is a hypothetical case? a ^ minerals, and royalties of every kind on the 

Entirely. Prepared by myself. estate, as well as the owner of the sporting rights 

24558. Mr. Kavanagh.— You say you cannot tell ( ?” r*? 7 e f a * e ?. a most valuable asset). He has 
me what the cost of production would be unless I a j‘, so .< mfer «*«*>. his .*» hls , Prospective share in 
tell you the locality of any farm You Lveeiten ‘ke increased value of land due to extension and rise 
ns a case and I want to hnTwtriU ? °, f t ° wns ’ and of new means of communication, and 

the locality? ° * k h th you know the development and establishment of industries, and 

c,,„ Q nrr , tne general advance of civilization. Now, surely all 

n h, U ^hairman. — JL he^locahty does not exist. It this represents a money value something more than 
o tin . .xt , ' mere “net income secured.” Besides, it may be 


is a hypothetical case?— What I'have taken Ts qu- 
aere farm of land which in my county would be 
-valued at about 8s. an acre. 

24560. You have made out a balance sheet of 
■pounds, shillings and pence ?— Certainly. I have 

said that I took the case of a mixed farm.* 

24561. You have a locality in your mind?— Well, 
I know very well what the value of such a farm in 
'County Donegal would be. 

24562. You have in your mind a locality? — But not 
-a particular farm. 


called sentimental, or whatever other name you like, 
but there is a certain status about an owner of pro- 
perty that gives position and other valuable adjuncts. 
To an owner who has not in former days misused his 
rights, and who has no desire to encroach on his 
tenants’ rights, there are still all the pleasures at- 
tending ownership, that make such men very loth to 
part with an estate that has been for generations • n 
their family. The “ equitable price ” agreed to at 
the Land Conference, before quoted, recognises this, 
the following quotation shows : — “ That the owners 


24563. As to the division of the profits, do you should rec< r ive “me recognition of the facts that sell- 


agree with the suggestion of. a third and two-thirds? 
—I have said that that would be a rack rent in 
Ireland. 

24564. Wi!l you give me your opinion ?— That 
again will depend upon the farm. In this farm five- 
sixths of the produce of the farm at the end of the 
year would go to the tenant and one-sixth to the 
landlord, that is higher than second-term rents. 

24565. Sir John Colomb.— From what you said I 
presume your statement means that the things that 
make the profits of a farm should walk off the farm 
and not be carried off. In other words, it is a ques- 
tiOT of producing beasts not cf selling crops? 
Yes. I now com© to consider the price that 


* See note on page 103. 


ing may involve sacrifice of sentiment, that they 
have already suffered heavily by the operations of 
the Land Acts, and that they should receive some 
inducements to sell.” The following considerations 
should be given due weight in determining the price 
of an estate: — In the earlier Purchase Acts the hold- 
ing was the area defined for sale. In the 1903 Act 
we find a definition of what an estate for the purpose 
of sale may be, and large powers are vested in the 
Commissioners enabling them to declare any portion 
or groups of portions of land “ an estate ” for the 
purposes of the Act. (In passing I may observe that 
the statute gives no power to the Commissioners to 
“provisionally declare a property an estate,” a 
practice which was their custom, but is now said to 


fSee Appendix to Third Report fCd. 3414, 1907], pp. 135 c 
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be abandoned ;■ but a whip hand or lever is kept over 
the owner by suspending the declaration till the title 
is finally cleared to. the purchase money. This is the 
cause of delay and much discontent on the part of 
owners,, who feel that there is nothing unreasonable 
in requiring the constituted authority to declare that 
they are in possession of a certain thing (an estate) 
before they take any steps (involving heavy costs). To 
return from this digression to considerations affecting 
the price of an estate. It is evident that an estate 
en bloc, in the owner’s hands may be a better security 
for the aggregate amount of the purchase money than 
will be the sum of the several holdings when severally 
considered in relation to the portion of purchase 
money allocated on each holding. The Reparation in- 
to holdings is made to carry out the State’s policy 
of creating tenant proprietors, and the decrease, if 
there be decrease, in security is not attributable in 
any way to the owner, or to any defect in the estate 
he offers for sale, and consequently he ought not to 
be mulcted on that account in his purchase money. 
Again, one of the characteristics of ownership is 
liability to fluctuations in the value of the property. 
On what- principle of fair play can an owner, parting 
with his property to another, be asked to guarantee 
that other (whether it be the State or an individual) 
against this liability common to all ownership ? Yet 
this is admittedly done both in the case of tenanted 
and untenanted lands when sold. It is said that the 
Irish landlord is simply a rent charger, and that the 
Irish tenant has been made part owner of the soil. 
This statement, as I have shown is incorrect, but by 
making it the tenant’s advocate bars the claim that 
the tenant (whom he calls part-owner) should be pro- 
tected from all loss consequent in fall on prices or 
otherwise, at the expense of the landlord (whom he 
calls a rent charger). If, and so far as he is owner, 
the tenant- should bear the loss of the fall in value 
of his property. If, and so far as the landlord is 
rent charger, he should be entitled to the amount of 
his rent charge in full (without deductions to meet 
fluctuations in profits) as are all other chargeants 
from the State to the mortgagee. Receiving this, he 
would be only paid for the portion of his property 
representing the agricultural producing power of the 
surface of the soil of his estate. Now, with regard to 
the value of land. In the case of tenant purchasers 
under the Bright Clauses of the Act of 1870, the 
Treasury at the suggestion of the Irish Board of 
Works, fixed 24 years’ purchase of -the tenement 
valuation as the standard price of land, and sanction- 
ed the advance of two-thirds of the loan to the 
tenant. Mr. Stack, Chief Clerk in the Department in 
the Board of Works, which administered the Bright 
Clauses, gave evidence before Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s 
Select Committee on the Irish Land Acts, sitting in 
1878, to the following effect:— In 1871 the Treasury 
allowed the Board of Works to increase the standard 
price to 27 years’ purchase on the' tenement valua- 
tion. The Board of Works in the following year 
raised the standard to 30 years’ purchase on * the 
valuation, and their action has not since been re- 
pudiated by the Treasury, and this, be it observed is 
merely the basis of calculation for the Treasury ad- 
vance, and not a limit to the price to be given for 
the land. The following is extracted from Mr 
Stack’s evidence taken by the Select Committee: — 
Query 1732. The result of all that has taken place 
between you and the Treasury, and what your office 
has done of its own accord, is that now the basis of 
calculation is thirty times the tenement valuation ? 

' -v you advance two-thirds of 

that?— Yes, we advance as much as two-thirds 
?. f , lt , *o the tenant. 1734. I believe even 

that has not given satisfaction, and has not 
come up to the full value of the holding in 
many cases?— In many cases it has not.” These 
alterations were made on memorials and representa- 
tions from tenants. In other words, the tenants who 
purchased their holdings under the Bright Clauses of 
the Land Act of 1870, were of opinion that the pur- 
chase money, of which they had themselves to provide. 
one-third, and the other two-thirds, of which they 
were bound to repay with interest at 5 per cent., was 
not adequately represented by 30 years’ purchase on 
the tenement valuation. 

■ < Chairman. — Y ou say in your memorandum — 

Heretofore it has been possible for an intending ven- 
dor to make a fairly accurate forecast of the effects of 
" f is , b “* *■» »f the zone, 

would make such a forecast quite unreliable and 


would deter a prudent landowner from embarking on a 
sale.” Will you develop that? • I do not quite under- 
stand what you mean ? — The Commission are aware 
that in the Act of 1903 there is a provision in the 
first section dealing with the case of sales direct from 
landlord to tenant. If a certain abatement is given 
on second term rents, and a certain abatement on first 
term rents in calculating the annuity that the tenant 
will subsequently have to pay on the purchase money, 
that basis will be agreed to by the Estates Commis- 
sioners without any question of sending down 
inspectors to value the estate and without 

reference to whether there is value for the 
advance or not. Of course in that way when 
a landlord and tenant approach the judicial authori- 
ties with reference to a sale and a bulk sum is arrived 
at which the landlord is prepared to take, the tenant 
is prepared to pay within the zones, both parties 
know exactly where they are. On the other hand, if 
they agree upon a price outside the zones — either 
above or below— and they apply to the Estates Com- 
missioners to make an advance, an inspector is sent 
down to value the land. He may cut the price down 
much further, or he may sanction it as it stands, but 
there will be uncertainty, and there will be no possi- 
bility of both parties knowing whether the sale will 
go through or not. Meantime the tenants are paying 
the rate of interest agreed upon on their purchase 
money, usually 3£ per cent., and it may be a year 
or two or more before the Estates Commissioners are 
in a position to say whether they will agree to the 
arrangement come to between landlord and tenant or 
not. If they say they will agree to it, or that 
they will agree to a lower sum if the landlord is con- 
tent to take it, the transaction can go on. If they 
will not agree to it the purchase agreements are torn 
up, and the landlord and tenant restored to their 
original position, and the increased liability of the 
difference between the interest and the rent will be 
tying against each tenant as an increased arrear 
during those years while they were kept in suspense.' 

24567. Surely you exaggerated when you said that 
the uncertainty involved in the abolition of the zones 
is so great that no prudent landowner would embark 
on a sale. I can quite understand the convenience 
■to parties anxious to sell of a system like the zones. 

I can quite understand that there may not be quite 
the same convenience without Die zones. There might 
be, as you describe, a certain amount of uncertainty. 
But do you realty mean to tell us that that uncer- 
tainty is so great that it realty would deter a prudent 
landowner from embarking on a 6 ale?— Yes, un- 
doubtedly, for the reason, if for no other, that we 
have it on the evidence of the Estates Commissioners 
before your Commission that parties now lodging pur- 
chase agreements will not get their purchase money 
for five years. 

24568. Tli at is a different point altogether. That 
is within the zones even now. Leave the question of 
the amount of money available out of it altogether. 
Ihat is another point?— On that point there is this, 

which I certainty would consider would deter a prudent 

landlord, the uncertainty and the upsetting of the rela- 
tions of landlord and tenant that result from enter- 
ing into purchase negotiations. It is not the simple 
thing that you would have in England. It may be 
that Die landlord approaches the tenant or the ten- 
ant approaches the landlord. They have several 
meetings to express their views ; possibly there are 
public meetings, and members of Parliament are 
brought down to help to arrange matters between 
landlord and tenant; and all that has a very up- 
setting effect upon the relations possibly hitherto very 
excellent existing between landlord and tenant. Then, 
again, if the landlord has arranged with his tenants 
terms which they consider quite reasonable, and have 
accepted, very likely, with the advice of their ad- 
visers, they go band in hand to lay the matter 
before the Estates Commissioners. The Estates Com- 
missioners send down their inspector, and he says 
that twenty-four and a half years’ purchase is too 
much for that estate, and that twenty-one would be 
enough. The tenants naturally say,' “that is tie 
value of your property on the authority of the highest 
court dealing with land in Ireland, and is it not 
very unreasonable of you to keep us sitting here at 
tins rent,” which they were formerly quite content to 
pay until Diis question arose and was agitated. And 
remember that Ireland is peculiar in its circumstances 
and conditions, so that unless the landlord can see his 
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way to getting the thing through without having any 
•agitation or being brought into unpleasant relations 
with his tenants — for I believe, as a rule, Irish land- 
lords and tenants get on very well where no third 
party interferes — the landlord hesitates, and would be 
deterred from selling his estate if the zone system 
was done away with. 

24569. I daresay all you told us is very true. But 
suppose you say that a prudent landlord would not em- 
bark upon a 6ale, that, after all, depends on what 
you mean by prudent ? — If the zones were done away 
with, nine out of ten landlords in Ireland would 
hesitate. 

24570. When were the zones brought in ? — In 1903, 
because sales of estates had practically ceased. 

24571. Do you mean to say that no prudent land- 
lord sold before 1903? — Many prudent landlords had 
to sell owing to incumbered circumstances or other 
matters, making the best of the worst. 

24572. The very word “ pradent ” gives the idea 
that there is some discretion. The man who is going 
to sell incumbered estates has no discretion. You 
would not say that a man who was selling an estate 
because he was forced to sell was exercising prudence ? 
t— I do not mean a forced sale in court, but if a irian 
having property sits down and works out what hlis 
prospects are and what are his chances of getting a 
fair price for the land and what are the expenses of 
his family, he might accept the less of two evils and 
sell at once and cut the loss as they do on the Stock 
Exchange very often. I think this matter which I 
am about to read bears exactly on the point you want 
to hear about. It is taken from Hansard, dealing 
with the price of land, and replies to a question which 
the Bishop of Raplioe addressed to me yesterday with 
reference to £1,500,000 worth of land that was sold 
in each of several years before 1903, which he 
contended show that land purchase operations were 
not falling off prior to 1903. 

24573. You need not elaborate the point that before 
1903 applications were falling off — I am perfectly 
well aware of that? — The bishop asked about it yes- 
terday. 

24574. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I called atten- 
tion to the fact that the amount of money passing 
had not notably decreased until the Land Act of 
1903. You informed me that the applications did 
notably come down. I intimated, I think, that I 
was aware that as soon as Mr. Wyndham’s Bill of 
1902 loomed in the distance naturally there was a 
deterrent influence as regards land purchase, but I 
find that it was the case until the year immediately 
before 1902 that applications were going up, and that 
in nine months of 1903 there was three-quarters of a 
million of money applied for. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You remember that in 
1902 Mr. Wyndham’s Bill was introduced, which did 
not pass ? 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Yes ; that naturally 
tended to stop applications. 

Chairman. — The loans applied for in 1898-99 num- 
bered 6,265 ; in 1899-1900, 6,382 ; in 1900-1901, 4,946 ; 
in 1901-1902, 3,430; and in the hist nine months to 
the 31st December, 1902, the number was 2,398. 

Sir John Colomb. — It is common knowledge that 
the reason of the introduction of the Act of 1903 was 
because applications were not coming in and the Pur- 
chase Acts then existing did not induce purchase. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — May we have the tables 
furnished giving for the five years the amount of 
money applied for and the amount of money that 
passed ? 

24575. Chairman. — It is all here? — I do not want 
to interrupt the Commission, but I have a complete 
answer to all that has been said on the subject. 

24576. It was mentioned only incidentally ? — It is a 
most important question, and as everyone has had 
their say may not the witness? 

24577. The whole thing arises on your remark that 
a prudent landowner would not embark on a sale if 
there were no zones?— Now, to my knowledge when 
there has gone before the Commission a statement 
that is misleading, may I not correct it? 

24578. Certainly. Do you wash to adhere to the 
statement that a prudent landowner would not embark 
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on a sale if there were no zones ? — My statement is 
that it would deter a prudent landowner from em- 
barking on a sale, unquestionably. 

24579. Do you mean in order to sustain that that 
you would say that before the zones came into force 
no prudent landowner did embark on a sale ? — No ; 
I do not say that. 

24580. How is it prudent landowners embarked on 
sales before 1903, and yet no one would embark on a 
sale now if the zones were abolished? — My argument 
is this — sales were falling off, and owing to the fall- 
ing off Mr. Wyndham introduced the provisions I am 
referring to. 

24581. But in 1902, before the introduction of this 
Bill, there were 2,398 applications for loans in the 
last nine months. Do you mean to ©ay that those 
were imprudent men? — These were the tenants 
They may have been all on one estate, for all we know. 
That would, have represented one imprudent man. 
That is the number of applications. You must take 
every tenant as mailing an application. The true 
test is not the amount advanced, but the number of 
advances applied for. Speaking on this subject on 
the 25th March, 1902, Mr. Wyndham said— -Hansard, 
pages 1034, 1035 — “ In 1899 advances were made of 
£1,900,000 ; in 1900 of £1,800,000, and last year 
(1901) of £1,280,000. But those figures do not give 
the whole extent of the diminution. The first step 
which we call the originating statement does not, and 
cannot, mature for one or two years, and if y'ou wish 
to get the exact proportion of this diminution you 
must look to the originating statement. Take the 
last four years. The number of tenants (applying 
for advances) are 8,000, 6,000, 5,000, and last year 
only 3,000. What are the reasons for that decrease? 
— I believe that we have got, at all events that we are 
getting, to the end of the landlords who are prepared 
to sell for a capital sum which can be advanced under 
the existing law. Those who have sold belong chiefly 
to three classes — either they are landlords who have 
other sources of income and other interests often in 
this country (England), or they are landlords who 
were tempted to sell by the premium on land stock 
during 1897-99 inclusive, or, in the third place, they 
are landlords who have been forced to sell because they 
were embarrassed, and their creditors urged them to 
take that course. The remainder are prevented from 
selling because they cannot afford to do it.” 

24582. After all, what you have read is merely 
sustaining what I have never questioned, that the ap- 
plications were falling off. That is a very different 
thing from saying that none of the landlords who 
sold before 1903 were prudent men ? — I don’t say that 
for a moment, But Mr. Wyndham sihows in his speech 
that tlie falling off was due to the fact that the 
landlords could not afford to sell at the prices that 
were then going. That was in 1902. That was why 
he introduced this Act. There was a gap to be 
bridged between what the tenants were willing to give 
and what the landlords were willing to take ; and 
lie invented the bonus to meet that want. 

24583. I do not think you can expect the Commission 
to quite accept such a sweeping statement. If you 
put it more moderately ? — How would you suggest ? 

24584. If you would wish to convey to the Com- 
mission your view that the abolition of the zones 
would very much decrease the rate of land purchase 
in Ireland? — That would hardly be strong enough 
to convey the landowners’ view. This has been before 
the Landowners’ Convention, and all agreed to it in 
a body. 

24585. There are obviously a great many estates in 
Congested Districts which may pass to the Congested 
Districts Board. Those are not affected by the zones 
but are sold by direct bargain? — I am not referring 
to anything here except cases that would otherwise 
come under the zones. 

24586. In view of the fact that there are now- actually 
sales going on in Ireland of congested estates under 
a system of direct bargain between the Congested 
Districts Board and the owner, to my mind it is 
absurd to say that if the zones were abolished no 
prudent landowner would sell at all ? — You mean pass- 
ing away from Section 1 entirely. Of course the 
idea here is those who now would have an opportunity 
of selling under Section 1 would not be wise in selling 
if the zones were done away with. I would be quite 
willing to accept an amendment to make that quite 
clear. 
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24587. Later on you say: — “ It is startling to find 
that on© of the judicial' administrators under the 
Statute uses the expression ‘ net income ’ in this 
part of his evidence in a sense different and contrary 
to that in which he and the other Estates Commis- 
sioners have unanimously agreed in their last nub- 
lished report (1906) that this expression shall be used 
in relation to the purchase of land. On page vii. of 
the Report we read, ‘ By net income being meant 
what would b© the gross second term rental less cost 
of collection and management and bad debts.’ This 
is very different to the ‘ normal net income 
actually obtained.’ ” What do you mean by that? 
— Mr. Finucane pointed out in reply to some queries 
that what he would do would b© to base the purchase 
money on the income actually received by the owner 
during an average of certain years previously. That 
is a different suggestion from the agreement come to 
in the Estates Commissioners’ Report, where they take 
net income to mean the gross second term rents. 

24588. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The gross second 
term rents — on what page of the Report do you. find 
that? — On page vii. 

24589. Would you read page vii. ? — It is qualified 
afterwards, but I give you the whole extract here. 
That is where I refer to. 

24590. Where do they say gross second term rents? 
— “ Such a sum as if invested in a safe security 
would provide the vendor with his net income cal- 
culated on second term rents,” by net income being 
meant what would be the gross second term rental 
less cost of collection, and management, and bad 
debts. 

24591. That is on© of the principles which they 
suggest themselves for discussion, but if you loot: 
down to C and see what the discussion is upon the 
point I don’t think you will find “ gross second term 
rental ” upon the second part of the page. On the 
contrary you will find, if'tlie absolute owner of an 
independent fee simple estate of normal character 
producing a second term rental of £1,000 a vear, 
and a net rental of £900, agrees for a sale of it direct 
to his tenants or to the Commissioners at 23 years’ 
purchase the sale will produce a sum of £23,000, to- 
gether with the bonus which is invested at 3-J> per cent. 
— that is the Land Conference terms? — That is what 
the Land Conference recommended, the gross rental. 

24592. Minus 10 per cent. ? — If incurred. I will 
read the Land Conference terms. We landlords in 
Ireland have to attend very closely to these things. 

24593. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I am afraid 
that the Irish tenant did not get the terms of the 
Land Conference? — He did not, and lie ought to 
have, as far as I could judge. These are the terms 
of the Land Conference, that “ for the purpose of at- 
taining such a result an equitable price ought to be 
paid to the owners, which should be based upon in- 
come. Income as it appears to us, is second term 
rents, inclusive of rents fixed subsequent to the pass- 
ing of the Act of 1896, or their fair equivalent ; that 
the purchase should be based upon income as in- 
dicated above, and should be either the assurance by 
the State of such income or the payment of a capital 
sum producing such income at 3 per cent, or 3{- per 
cent, if guaranteed by the State, or if the existing 
powers of trustees be sufficiently enlarged. Costs of 
collection, where such exist, not exceeding 10 per cent., 
are not included for the purpose of these remarks in 
the word income.” 

24594. Chairman. — No, but it lias always been 
miderstood that till© Conference terms mean the gross 
income from second term rents, minus the cost of col- 
lection? — If incurred. That is what the Conference 
recommend, but the Government have not carried out, 
even towards the tenants, the terms of the Land Con- 
ference. The landlords would have been very glad 
to see it carried out towards the tenants. 

24596. I was asking you wfiiy you say the 
one description of net income was very different 
from the other? — There are circumstances 'in Ireland 
in particular places that have rendered land value- 
less to the owner, and he may not be deriving any 
benefit from it. 

24597. Please explain why that is? — For instance, 
if there is such a thing as boycotting or intimidation 
of any sort there may be a considerable number of 
farms out of which no profit of any sort is derived. 
Look how the two different definitions of net income 


would apply in such a case. In the case of the one 
where it was the actual income he had received over 
a period of years he would derive no benefit from this 
waste land which was unprofitable to him. He would 
get no capital added to the purchase money in respect 
of that farm if net income was taken as the basis. On 
the other hand if gross rental was taken as the basis 
there would be a certain amount against that farm, and 
even though he had not been receiving it yet where 
this was due to other causes than his own neglect he 
would receive payment for it as part of the estate he 
was selling which would be found suitable for putting 
migrants or tenants into. So in that way it makes a 
great difference. 

24598. Do you mean to say that there are now at 
this moment lands in Ireland which are not earning 
any rent but are lying derelict because political feel- 
ing prevents any man going in as tenant of them, and 
which, if there is no tenant, are not being used by 
the landlord in any way ? — Unquestionably.* 

24599. Simply lying derelict ?— Unquestionably. 

24600. In what county are they? — Let me say this, 
that the condition of Ireland as known to Sir Antony 
MacDonnell in parts is not such that I would feel 
justified in giving “the names. 

24601. I hope you won’t make a statement before 
this Commission that you are not prepared to substan- 
tiate. You have said these places exist. Where do 
they exist? — Due to agitation — in county Leitrim and 
county Clare. 

24602. There are, you say, lands in the county Lei- 
trim and the county Clare lying derelict owing to 
political agitation? — I believe there are. 

24603. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Can you men- 
tion the lands ? — I do not think I can go further. I 
have put the Commission in possession of information 
that they can verify for themselves. 

24604. Can you not mention the estates ? We do not 
want any names ? — I do not think I would be justified. 
Certainly I could not do it without asking my in- 
formants. If you wish I can do that. Otherwise I 
would not feel it right. Certainly there is no diffi- 
culty in finding out whether I am accurate or not in 
stating that. 

24605. Chairman. — Is that the only reason you say 
the descriptions are different?— I think it unreason- 
able to do as Mr. Finuoane suggested in defining the 
net income to deduct all costs of going into court. 
That is a thing that has been a heavy source of ex- 
pense, having to appear in court, pay lawyers, and 
all that; and is he to suffer, then, on that account? 
I mean it is hardly reasonable to base the purchase 
money on the income if he has been so much out of 
pocket in trying to defend the estate for his successors. 

24606. And you think if the income is to be the 
basis of the calculation that gross income and not net 
income should be the basis? — Yes; gross second term 
rents less 10 per cent., when the cost has been in- 
curred, of collection and management. 

24607. That is the way you would arrive at a fair 
price ? — No, I go into that further ; but you ask me 
would I take net income. 

24608. If income is to be taken at all you would say 
gross and not net income should be taken? — Yes, less 
10 per cent, where the cost is incurred. I stand for 
the Land Conference view, in their recommendations, 
both for landlords and tenants. 

24609. Do you say that the Land Conference terms 
contemplate gross income? — Certainly. That is how 
I read it : the gross income on second term rents less 
10 per cent, expense where it is incurred. There is 
always 5 per cent, incurred, but not always 10. 

24610. In your memorandum you speak of various 
things which you say raise the value of the estate. 
I am surprised to see that you mention the general 
advance of civilisation. I don’t know what you mean 
by that. It seems to me so far that the general ad- 
vance of civilisation has been decreasing the value of 
land ? — In Ireland ? 

24611. In Great Britain, certainly? — There are 
better means of communication. 

24612. Better means of communication plainly ha-s 
had the effect of advancing the competition of other 
countries? — Yes, but where they extended to a back- 
ward countiy that had never been opened up they 
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have had a very developing effect on that country. 
Tho railways in Donegal are doing an enormous 
amount of good to the county. 

24613. Are you going to estimate the value of the 
prospective advance in civilisation? — I am not going 
to do that. 

24614. Why, then, 'mention it? — I deprecate others 
making a prospective estimate of the effects of the in- 
troduction of Canadian cattle and other things. 

24615. That is a concrete thing which you can take 
into account. It is perfectly possible to estimate and 
argue what would be the effect upon the Irish cattle 
trade if Canadian stores were landed next month or 
next year. But here you are dealing with something 
which it is impossible to take into account at all ? — I 
do not ask to take it into account. 

24616. Why mention it ? — My argument here is that 
even giving the landowner his net income you are 
asking him to sacrifice these different things. 

24617. Among other things, there is the increased 
value that lie may derive from the possible advance of 
civilisation ? — Yes, but that does not say I want you to 
add to his net income. Give him that and he is 
giving up these other things. 

24618. But you wish us to take into account these 
various things to arrive at a fair value? — No. My 
simple argument is on this point, if you give the land- 
owners the net income represented by second term 
rents after all you have asked them to give up so and 
so, and that item you mention is among the number. 

24619. Why should not they be asked to give it up 
if it represents no value ?— It may. 

24620. Tell me how we are to estimate it ; you go 
into it here as being of value — do you not ? — As a pro- 
bable prospective value. 

24620a. Then it is a special thing, something which 
may add to the value of the estate ? — Yes. 

24621. We are therefore to take it into account? — 
I don’t ask you. 

24622. Then wo are to ask the landowners to give up 
what they consider to be of value ?— Certainly. 

24623. Why would we do that?— We are asked to 
do it with the timber on the estate. The minute the 
tenant goes in he cuts down the timber - , and ’the land- 
lord gets nothing for it. 

24624. You say we are to ask the landlords to give 
up something which they consider of value to them. 
That is not my idea of a fair solution. Suppose you 
want to arrive at what is absolutely a fair price of 
land would you propose to take into account what the 
landlord considers and what may prove to be an en- 
riching factor ? How are we to estimate this particu- 
lar enriching factor?— I do not think it would be pos- 
sib e. c 


24625. Is not it better to leave oat these nebuloa: 
hypotheses ? What is the use of coming before us ant 
talking of things the value of which it is impossibk 
to estimate and which you have to admit yoursel: 
must be left out? — Is not it die same in the case o: 
estimating now the effect of the introduction of Cana 
man cattle? How can any man estimate the los: 
caused by that on a particular farm ? 

24626. Surely it is much easier to estimat. 

‘S ° f , fc, T le introduction of Canadiar 
,•«. 7\ 1 think it is very much m on 

difficult, for this reason. You have before voi 
uie evidence of two witnesses— Mr. Finucane whc 
says it would damage prices, and Mr. Bailey whc 
corroborates lum. On the other hand, you have the 
of Professor Campbell. He savs he 

e l ^ttle n wfll b do eV t tl i l f < Vi th t intl ' od »ction of Canadian 
cattle will do at all the harm that is contemplated 
because the Canadians are wise enough to keep their 
young stock at home, and feed them for thmnselves 
and not export them here. When you get these emin- 
nt authorities conflicting on a subject of this kind I 

in^nS >l that’ y tb Set l t la ii b: , lCk t0 , back with the improve- 
land, ° rds m * ht from holding 

24627. Is not it the case that because the Estates 
Commissioners have put that into rheir report and 
also in giving evidence before us have drawn our at- 
tention to the responsibilities which they imagine lie 
upon them in sanctioning sales, because^Sf^ 
sible things that may happen to agriculture in Ire- 
land, among other things the importation of 


Canadian stores, you wish to bring in a counter- 
blast by producing the countervailing, enriching fac- 
tor of the general advance of civilisation? — If you 
object to it I have no objection to dropping it out, but 
it is an item. It is not one to build on, but it must 
be remembered I am not asking anything for it. I 
will strike out that line. 

24628. You say you should receive some recogni- 
tion of the sacrifice of sentiment ; that you have 
already suffered heavily under the operation of the 
Land Act, and should receive some inducement to sell. 
Do you think that there is no inducement in the fact 
that money would go from an Irish estate which per- 
haps is not in every case a first class security into a 
trust security? — Many men regret very much parting 
with their land. 

24629. Even if they got a far better investment for 
their money? — Yes; for sentimental reasons. 

24630. You think a man would rather keep his 
money in a questionable security, let us say, of a bad 
Irish property than have that money in trust securi- 
ties ? — When you speak of a bad Irish property I don’t 
suppose he would, but there are many landowners 
whose property has been in the family for generations. 

24631. You say owners should receive some recogni- 
tion. You speak on behalf of the owners as a whole. 
Apparently, according to you, some inducement to sell 
is to be given them apart and beyond the fact that 
they get a much better investment for their money?—, 
I am quoting that from the “equitable price” recom- 
mended by the Land Conference which was prior to 
the introduction of the Act of 1903. I take it that 
Mr. Wyndham in arranging that bonus and the zone 
system met that, but it will be counterbalanced if the 
zone system is done away. 

24632. You think that has reference to the bonus? — 
I think so. 


24633. I do not quite follow you when you 
say that an estate an bloc in the Owner - ’s hands 
may be a better security for the aggregate 
amount of the purchase money that will be 
the sum of the several holdings ? — The idea in my 
mind was this. Suppose a certain estate, which as it 
is in the owner’s hands might Be a very excellent secu- 
rity for an advance of £10,000 on mortgage. If that is 
cut up into holdings and the purchase money sepa- 
rated and segregated on each holding, if might be a 
very different security. It might not be at all equal. 
There may be small holdings which are not security for 
the part of the mortgage fixed on them. There may be 
some very good land which will be more than security 
for its proportionate share, whereas some of the poor 
holdings may not be at all such good security. In 
that way the whole estate as one would be a good 
security for a large sum of money, but if that sum of 
money is dotted about on every holding some of the 
small holdings may not be equally good security for 
the amount of money falling on them. 

24634. How can you cut it up ? — When you sell to 
the tenants they may apply for the advance. 

24635. You say it is in the owner’s hands? — In the 
first instance the whole block would be in the owner’s 
hands, and might be a good security for £10,000 mort- 
gage. Suppose it represents the purchase money of the 
sale of the estate. Each tenant applies for his share 
of that. Some of those holdings may not then be secu- 
rity for the advance which they agree to be made on 
that particular holding. 

24636. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Therefore the 
whole is more than the sum of its component parts ?— 
It is better security. 

24367. Chairman.— But the mortgage is paid off 
when the estate is sold ? — I was only illustrating it by 
an estate that would be a good security for a mortgage 
of £10,000. I could quite understand that estate not 
being good security when a- sum of £10,000 was ad- 
vanced to purchase it, to enable the tenants to become 
proprietors. 

24638. Do> you mean this, that the marketable value 
of an estate in the landlord’s hands is no guide to the 
lump sum of money which may with safety be ad- 
vanced by the State upon purchase proceedings ? That 

would be very much the idea. 

24639. Why not? Where is there any difference if 
you split those holdings up?— Because some of the land 
may be much better than other parts. Some of the 
lanrt may be ample security for the purchase money, 
wlnle seme may not be good security. 
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24640. You cannot surely throw upon one bit of an 
estate the liability of the price of another. Take your 
•case of the landlord’s estate lying en bloc. Suppose it 
should be composed of four holdings. They are of dif- 
ferent values. You say that together they will make an 
•excellent security for a mortgage, but not so good a se- 
curity when they are separate. Why are they better 
•security for a mortgage when held together than when 
held separately? — On the principle that uneconomic 
holdings are not as good security as good land. 

24641. If one is an uneconomic holding and the 
second is a valuable holding, you cannot throw on No. 2 
the responsibility of meeting the deficiency of No. 1 ? — 
•Certainly not, but if in selling an estate according to 
State policy that estate has to be cut up and divided 
-among the tenants it is not the landlord’s fault ; it is 
not the fault of the estate as a whole. Neither land- 
lord nor tenant should suffer by it 

24642. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — What interest 
•■would £10,000 mortgage bear? — Whatever you like. 

24642a. What is the usual rate of interest? — On 
mortgages ? 

24643. Yes? — It depends on the security. 

24644. You cannot get a. mortgage on Irish land 
under 5 pei - cent. ? — I should think not, unless on very 
5 good security. 

24645. The landlord would have to pay £500 a year 
-on the mortgage of £10,000. If that estate were sold 
to the tenants for £10,000, the tenants would have to 
pay £325 ?— But on a. great many Irish estates you 
would not. get a mortgage to half their value. 

24646. That is Still 'more in favour of my argument? 
— The amount of mortgage advance on an ordinary 
■estate would be less probably than half its value. 

24674. Chairman. — With regard to the value of land 
in the case of tenant purchasers under the Bright 
clauses of the Act of 1870, the Treasury, at the sugges- 
tion of the Board of Works, fixed 24 years’ purchase on 
the tenement valuation as the standard price of land, 
and sanctioned the advance of two-thirds of the loan to 
the tenant. Then you go on to tell us that was 
raised ?—' Yes, it was raised to 30. 

24648. The Board off Works advanced two-thirds of 
the value of the holding? — Yes. 

24649. They fixed a certain number of years’ pur- 
chase of the valuation as a standard of price. When 
it was at 24 years’ the Board of Works could advance 
only 16 years’ purchase, and the other people had 
to find eight? — That is right. 

24650. When it was advanced to 30 the Board of 
Works were willing to advance 20 years’ purchase of the 
Poor Law valuaHon ?— 1 That is right. That is under 
the Act of 1870. 

24651. These transactions took place shortly after 
1871 or 1872?— Yes. 

24652. Am I wrong in supposing that those were 
exceptionally prosperous years ? — They were leading up 
to exceptionally prosperous years. 

24653. They were actually most prosperous years? — 
Yes, but 1875 and 1876 were better. 

24654. They were very prosperous?— They were fair 
years certainly. 

24655. How much has the rent gone down since those 
.years? — On an average all over Ireland on the two 
fixations about 40 per cent. 

24656. Forty per cent, is quite a reasonable esti- 
mate? — That is the average in the Land Commission 
books, but those prices are fixed on old rents un- 
reduced-. 

24657. So since then rents have depreciated bv 40 
per cent. ?— Yes. 

24658. Would you be content if the attitude adopted 
by the Board of Works in those days was adopted by 
the Estates Commissioners now? — With regard to the 
reduced rents? 

24659. If the standard of price fixed by the Board of 
Works in 1872 was adopted to reduced rents now it 
would work out at a very low rate as regards the valu- 
ation would it not?— I don’t quite follow, for 30 
. years’ purchase would be a top price for anything that 
has been sold. 

24660. Where do you find 30 years’ purchase ?— That 
is what was recommended. 

24661. Thirty years’ purchase of the old rents, 40 per 
"bent, higher than now?— -Yes, but the rents generally 
are very much about the tenement valuation, taking 
Ireland as a whole ; that was given in evidence. 

24662. It was the proportion of 22 to 21, we were 
rtold. Take second-term rents to be about Griffith’s 


valuation. They are not getting 30 .years’ purchase of Mar. 19 1907. 
second-term rents. You would not suggest that the — - 

values remain the same. Surely you would not sug- Mr. W. H. 
gest that, whereas in 1872 the Board of Works fixed. Bo - vd - 
the standard of 30 years’ purchase of the Poor- Law 
valuation, when rents were 40 per cent, liigher than 
now, that that should govern things to-day ? — I thought 
the question you put to me was, would I be satisfied 
with the Board of Works' standard on Griffith’s valua- 
tion ? I say I would. I don’t think you would find 
any landlord to object to 30 years’ purchase of Griffith’s 
valuation. 

24663. Do you mean to say that the standard of 
comparison is the same? You think 30 years’ purchase 
of the Poor Law valuation that they contemplated then 
would be the same thing as 30 years’ purchase of the 
Poor Law valuation to-day? — Absolutely. There has 
been no change. 

24664. It is not in the least affected by rent? — No. 

24665. I know the vaiuation'is the same. They are 
both Griffith’s valuation? — Yes. 

24666. But the rents are very different?— I am not 
quite sure whether you are referring to the standard 
that the Treasury adopted for the advance of the loan. 

They have put no standard here as to the price of the 
land. 

24667. The point is : In 1870 the Board of Works 
said, with rents at a certain figure — “We would get 
proper security if we make an advance of 20 years’ pur- 
chase of the Poor Law valuation.” That was the state 
when rents were 40 per cent, higher than they are 
now, they could then with safety advance on a loan 
which was to be paid off in 35 years to the extent of 
20 years’ purchase of the Poor Law valuation ? — They 
would advance 20 years’ out of 30. 

24668. Yes. They would advance two-thirds of the 
whole, and the reason they did not advance the whole 
was because they considered that of that 30 years’ 
purchase only 20 years’ purchase was the proper secu- 
rity, obviously? — That they got good security in ad- 
vancing 20 

24669. And they would not have got good se- 
curity if they had given more than twenty. In 
fixing what they considered proper security they took 
20 years’ purchase of the Poor Law valuation as secu- 
rity when rents were 40 per cent, higher than they are 
to-day, for a loan that was to be repaid in 35 years. If 
you take that same standard of comparison now when 
rents have been reduced 40 per cent, and apply it to 
a loan which is not to be repaid for 68 years, and has 
therefore more uncertainty, should the State bo asked 
to make an advance of more than 20 years’ purchase? — 

I think two things have got mixed. The question of 
security i s not the question dealt with in this place. 

24670. The question of security always governs it ? — 

The question here is of price, and the price was unli- 
mited by the principles laid down by the Board of 
\\ orks. All they said was : — “ Irrespective of the price 
given by the tenant we will not advance more than 
two-thirds of 30 years’ purchase of Griffith’s valua- 

24671. What do you mean by price there? — The 
value of the estate. 

24672. You are discussing now the terms on which 
land was purchased under the Bright clauses ? — Yes. I 
am dealing with the question now of the sale of 
tenanted land, and I say that the sale of tenanted 
land in 1871 was at a very much higher figure than 
now, and the Treasury justified the advance of two- 
thirds of a sum of money where the purchase money 
did not exceed 30 times the tenement valuation, and 
in that way, of course, the landowners received a very 
large sum for their estates compared with the price 
offered now, but it was their value, because as you 
pointed out, the tenant had to borrow the rest of the 
money, which was repayable in a short time, and the 
tenant had to pay 5 per cent, on it. 

24673. Let me put it in this way. The landlord’s 
ownership of the estate at that time was valued at 
30 years’ purchase of the Poor Law valuation ? — Pardon 

24674. Then what in the world was it ?— Two-thirds 
of 30 years’ purchase was the limit the Treasury put 
to the advance. 

24675. It was 20 years?— The Treasury limit was 
this, two-thirds of a sum not exceeding 30 years’ pur- 
chase. 
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lV'1^07.' 24676. What was the difference between that and 20 

' t/ ‘ years’ 1 — Because I thought you spoke of 30 years’ pur- 
MV. "W. H, Chase of the estate. It might have gone to 40, 50, or 

Boyd. 60 years’, provided that the tenant was willing to pay 

it. All the Treasury said was—" Pay what you like ; 
we will advance only, so much,” because they had a 
kind of rough guide in the tenement valuation that 
kept them safe. 

24677. You say you would be content with 24 
years’ purchase of the tenement valuation? — No; I 
did not. You put a question to me whether they 
would be content with 30 years’ purchase. 

24678. Sir John Colomb. — On the valuation? — And 
I said yes, we would be content with 30 years’ pur- 
chase on Griffith’s valuation, on the assumption that 
what Mr. Finucane said there was correct, and I 
have no reason to doubt it, that second term rents 
and Griffith’s valuation were in the proportion of 
22 to 21. 

24679. Chairman. — Take the case of an estate such 
as you mentioned yourself in 1872, which is valued 
at 30 years’ purchase of the poor law valuation ; 
what did the Board of Works advance on that? — Two- 
‘ thirds. 

24680. Twenty years’ purchase? — Yes. 

24681. And the tenant advanced the remainder? — 
Yes. 

24682. What was the landlord's interest in that 
estate? — The whole of it. 

24683. In other words 30 years’ purchase of the 
poor law valuation? — Yes, but I may qualify what 
I said. I said otherwise. In Ulster there was always 
the tenant right, .and there was whatever analogous 
custom might exist throughout the rest of the country. 
That would be excepted where I said the whole of it. 

24684. Leaving out the tenant right the landlord’s 
interest was 30 years’ purchase of the poor law 
valuation in those days? — Yes, but it might be much 
higher. 

24685. But I am taking a particular case, the case 
of an estate which you have yourself mentioned. The 
landlord’s interest there was 30 years’ purchase of the 
poor law valuation? — Yes. 

24686. The landlords’ interest in property in Ire- 
land has since then been reduced by 40 per cent. ? — The 
rents have been reduced. 

24687. Which is the landlords’ interest? — Part of 
it. 

24688. What- other interest has he got? — All the 
mines, minerals, timber, sporting rights, and other 
things. Some of these are very important. 

24689. The landlord’s agricultural interest is re- 
presented by the rent? — Yes. 

24690. That has fallen by 40 per cent, since 1872? 
— The rents have been cut down. 

24691. Tell me how it is, when there has been a 
drop of 40 per cent, in the rents, that you can for 
one moment assume that the value of property as 
measured by years’ purchase of poor law valuation 
would be anything like what it was in those days ? 
If you have this 40 pea 1 cent, drop in rents that 
shows 40 per cent, decrease in the landlord’s agri- 
cultural interest in his estate. Taking my case of 30 
years’ purchase of the poor law valuation that would 
reduce it to 18 years’ purchase ; and 18 years’ pur- 
chase it seems to me represents to-day the true com- 
parison with 30 years’ purchase of the poor law valu- 
ation in 1872? — But you are looking at it from the 
point of view of security for the State. 

34692. From that point of view the limit for ad- 
vances now would be twelve years as compared witli 
twenty then? — I am looking at it from the point of 
view of the fair price to give to the landlord. 

24693. I am speaking of what the landlords’ in- 
terest is in both cases as measured by the purchase 
price in poor law valuation ? — Yes ; I see your argu- 
ment. It is, if the Treasury were willing to advance 
two-thirds of 30 years’ purchase of the tenement 
valuation that now with the drop in rents they would 
not offer the same; but my point of view here is 
quite different, because I say that the 30 years’ pur- 
chase was not put as a limit to the price of the land. 
It was only put this way— and we know how cautious 
the Treasury are to guard against loss — that they 
said they would not advance more than two-thirds of 
that. I don’t think that the Treasury estimate 
would be 1 a safe one on which to arrive at the fair 
price of the value of the holding. 


24694. It is very unlikely that very much property 
changed hands on the basis of a greater proportionate 
payment? — A good deal did, of course nothing com- 
pared to subsequent years, but I know numbers of 
tenants who bought at 30 years’ purchase. In those- 
times things were more prosperous. Here are the 
points of the additional evidence I desired to lay be- 
fore the Commission. I think you will see at once 
that there is nothing really controversial in it, unless- 
raised by the Commission. All that the Irish land- 
owners are anxious for is to dissociate themselves- 
from certain admissions that were made in reply to- 
certain queries. 

24695. In these last pages you have been dealing, 
generally with the question of the price of untenantc-.t 
land?— Yes. 

24696. Well, I do not want to ask you any further- 
questions with regard to the memorandum you have 
supplied us with, but at this point I should like to- 
ask you one or two questions which bear generally 
upon your view as to what the landlords censider 
is a fair price for tenanted land? — Yes. 

24697. I do not think I need trouble you with that 
under a system of voluntary sale. I quite agree that- 
under the present system with the zones in operation 
the f^ir price for tenanted land is arrived at by 
mutual agreement between the landlord and the- 
tenant. That is so, is it not ? — Yes. 

24698. And therefore the only matter which in any 
way concerns the State is the amount of advance and 
the security that advance is based upon. And under 
the zone system it is held, at any rate at present, 
that if the price falls within the zone there is sup- 
posed to be sufficient security for the advance ? — Yes. 

24699. So that really under a system of voluntary- 
sale the security does not come in very much. But yoxt 
must have noticed in reading our proceedings that 
on many occasions there have been questions as re- 
gards compulsory purchase? — Yes. 

24700. We have been told by more than one witness- 
that it is quite impossible to hope to carry out a 
large system of migration or a large system of land 
settlement without having some compulsory power to- 
purchase ? — Yes. 

24701. What I should like to know from you is- 
what your opinions would be as to the fair price 
that a landlord should get under the compulsory- 
system, supposing the compulsory system was adopted 
and how the State should attempt to arrive at that 
fair price ? — Well, in regard to the price I think the 
terms of the Land Conference would be the equitable 
price of the land. Practically second term rents- 
secured. 

24702. But let us go deeper than that. First of all 
one method which has been suggested is that a 
tribunal should be set up before which both parties 
would lay their views, and that this tribunal should 
proceed to say what they imagined was a fair 
price. Of course there should be some method of 
appeal from that tribunal. Would you approve of 
that plan or would you object to it? — No. I would 
object to that, for I hardly think it could be con- 
stituted in such a way as to avoid extraneous in- 
fluence coming into play hereafter. The proposal 
made before you to which I take most objection was 
that contained in the replies to questions by Sir 
Antony MacDonnell referred to in the Memorandum- 
handed in. There it was to be carved out of the 
Land Commission Department. 

24705. The new tribunal? — The new tribunal. The- 
landowners in Ireland would regard that as wholly 
unsatisfactory. 

24704. I understand you would not like to see that 
method adopted? — Certainly not. 

24705. Then, would you approve of a certain fixed 
number of years’ purchase being adopted ? — If any 
practical arrangement could be made of that kind I 
should think it would be most satisfactory. I cer- 
tainly would not approve of scaling the securities ac- 
cording to the fancy securities of the estates sold. 

24706. I do not quite follow that ? — It was proposed’ 
before you by Mr. Finucane, and Mr. Bailey said he 
would have no difficulty in drawing up such a scale 
as that estates sold should be classified A, B, C, D, 
and E, and that he would be capable of putting oppo- 
site them the rate of interest which would correspond 
to the security of those estates as the landlords had 
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them. That is to say, on an estate where he thinks the 
rent is badly secured he would give the owner the capi- 
tal sum at 5 per cent, interest, which would not be as 
high a security as that on which you would get 3£ per 
•cent. That is the way it has been given before you 
by Commissioners Finucane and Bailey. 

24707. But that contemplates a rather different 
method from what I had in my mind. Would you 
Tje prepared to say so many years’ purchase of second 
term rents, and so many years’ purchase of first term 
rents, and so many years’ purchase non-judicial rents 
•could be laid down as a standard of purchase ? — Yes, I 
think so. 

24708. Do you think that is inconsistent with what 
we were talking about earlier in the day? — You were 
•questioning me yesterday as to whether the properties 
in the West and properties situated in the better parts 
of the country should sell at exactly the same rate of 
purchase. We had some discussion, and I gave you an 
•exaggerated illustration in Seven Dials and the city. 
I think when you come to selling an estate some rough 
and ready method has to be adopted — some practical 
and fair method, and I do not know that any better 
method can be adopted than taking the second term 
rent as the fair rent and fair annual valuation of the 
land, and capitalising that so as to yield that second 
term income to the outgoing landlord. 

24709. That is a different point. I understand 
what you propose is that you should take second term 
rents and capitalise those with regard to the income 
that the landlord had derived before? — Yes. 

• 24710. But that is a different thing to the thing I 
had in my mind. The thing I had in my mind was 
that there should be a general agreement to sell on a 
fixed table— so many years’ purchase of first term, 
second term, or non- judicial rents? — Without any 
regard to income? 

24711. Well, on an arbitrary scale ? — I do not think 
that would work. 


24712. 1 1 would be hard to arrive at a figure ? — Very 
hard. 

24713. Anyhow we are thrown back on the third 
proposal — tlie proposal to capitalise second term rents 
so as to give the landlord a sum equivalent to the 
fair sum that he has been enjoying before? — Yes. 
That is what I mean to expi-ess agreement with. 

24714. That is the basis you would like to see it 
proceed upon ?— I think so. 

24715. What would you suggest should be the per- 
centage at which the money should be invested ? — The 
Land Conference recommended 3 and 3^. If 
>ihe landlords got it at 3£ I think it would be satis- 
factory. 

24716, You think if the sum of money be paid and 
invested at 3^ per cent, and if it would give them their 
income that that would be satisfactory ? — I think so. 

24717. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Does that inh 
clude bonus ?— -That includes the whole purchase 
money, - including bonus. 

24718. Chairman. — Now, let us understand what 
you mean by income. Would you take income as re- 
presented by rental? — Yes. Second term rents or 

their equivalent ; that is all rents fixed subsequently 
to 1896. I would take that as income. We are deal- 
ing only with tenanted land. 

24719. Certainly. What deductions would you 
make from the gross income to give the net income? 
How would you arrive at these deductions ? — Deduc- 
tions not exceeding 10 per cent, where expenses had 
been incurred, and if the landlord had not expended 10 
per cent, then deduction for whatever he had ex- 
pended. 

24720. How would you arrive at what the man’s 
income was? — From his rent book. 

S' fe would have to show his book ?— Certainly. 

<d4722. Where it could be shown by those books 
that the cost of collection amounted to 10 per cent. ? — 
1 do not think 10 per cent, ought to be exceeded, for 
That was the recommendation of the Land Confer- 


24723. Do you mean to say where the cost of col- 
lection or outgoing in connection with the estate ex- 
pected 10 per cent, you would still pay the landlord 
more th 9 n he, previously enjoyed?— Of coursei, we are 
•only dealing with costs connected with management. 
-All other things are cleared off under the purchase 
money. Ten per cent, is what the Conference reeom- 
'mended. 


24724. And you think the landlord ought to be put Mar. 19 1907. 

in the position where if his costs do not amount to ’ - 

10 per cent, he would get the advantage, of having Mr. W. H. 

only the actual costs deducted, whereas if his costs ex- Boyd. . .. 

ceed 10 per cent, he would be given the advantage of 

having only part of his costs deducted ? — There 

is this to be said, that many landlords spend 

money as owners of property that they do 

not spend for their own gratification or profit. 

Many things are done in the management 
of property that you would not do if you were 
trying to pull the biggest income you could get out 
of your property. Many landlords have had to go to 
very great expense as to management in recent years 
in the way of recovering rents that were not paid, and 
such kind of things. If that was to be taken into 
account there would be a very large deduction indeed 
in regard to certain estates. You must not take it 
we are dealing with one particular class of estate. I 
am speaking for landlords of Ireland represented .by 
different classes of estates, and I must guard myseif 
that I do not say anything to injure, for instance, 
that class who ai-e not able to stand a deduction of 10 
per cent. Some have had very large management 
expenses in recent years. 

24725. What are the things the landlord does which 
he need not do in connection with the cost of manage- 
ment if he was looking to business pure and simple? 

— Well, many landlords keep up their demesne and 
places about it and that kind of thing and employ 
labour’. 

24726. Do you call that cost of collection and 
management ? — I do not know whether it would come 
under the head of management. 

24727. I understood from you just now that you 
wished to convey to us with regard to the item of cost 
of collection and management — by which I mean the 
general expenses of the estate — was that the landlords 
do not always spend money with a view to the actual 
business return. You say that they do it for other- 
motives. I should like to know what you mean by 
that ?■ — What I mean is this. A landlord may employ 
a resident agent or otherwise. He may employ him 
for the collection of rent pure and simple, or he may 
employ the agent to do other things on the property 
as well. Expenses connected with the property are • 
incurred oyer and above the mere collection of rent, 
and I say 10 per cent., if he has to cover all law costs 
and management of that kind, would in some cases 
be a very heavy deduction. It is merely a temporary 
deduction if the landlord continues his position as 
landlord, but if lie is to part company with his estate 
as a limited owner it would be very heavy if it is to 
be deducted from the basis on which the purchase price 
of his estate is capitalised. 

24728. Out of the expenses in connection with the 
management and collection you would like to see law . 
costs withdrawn? — It is reasonable. In connection 
with the ordinary business of the estate anything 
brought on by extraneous causes would be in" some 
cases very heavy. 

24729. Law costs that have been incurred in con- 
nection 'with political agitations ? — Yes. 

24730. You would like to see that withdrawn ? — Yes. 

24731. Are there any other items you would wish 
withdrawn ? — Without' seeing the landlords’ books in 
individual cases, I could hardly say. Several ask tq 
be limited to a deduction not exceeding 10 per cent. 

That is not an extravagant amount. The management 
of an estate ought not to exceed that. 

24732. You would like to see 10 per cent, cover 
everything? — I would. 

24733. Is there any addition you would like to see 
as a set-off to the 10 per cent. ? — In regard to the 
tenanted land ? 

24734. I mean, for instance, questions like sporting - 
rights?— Oh, yes. Of course sporting rights in some • 
cases are most valuable. 

24735. If the landlord enjoyed those sporting rights 
himself they would not show on the books any addition 
to his income? — No. 

24736. So that in basing your estimate upon what 
the books would show as his income you would not 
find much to help you in regard to sporting rights ? — 

Not in some cases. 

24737. There could be some method, could there 
not?— Yes. 

24738.. There could be a method by which the land- 
lord could show that he was selling property or rights 
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winch were of value but which did not. appear on his 
income returns ?— That is so. 

24739. Mr. Kavanagh. — He could retain liis sporting 
rights? — He could. As a rule, it is more satisfactory 
to sell. I personally would consider it more satisfac- 
tory to sell sporting rights if you could get a reason-- 
able price for them. Afterwards both parties would be 
perfectly -free to have dealings over them. 

24740. Chairman. — With regard to quarries and 
tilings of that kind, if the landlord had been deriving 
any revenue from them it would appear in his book. 
He would treat them in the same way as agricultural 
property? — Yes, except where the landlord has very 
large tracts of valuable bog, and where tenants are 
secured on buying out and there is still a large tract 
of valuable bog left over, that is an item of value. 

24741. I suppose the obvious way in that case would 
be for the landlord to plead that that was a possession 
which necessitated a higher price being paid for it? — 
Yes. 

24742. You could not lay down any hard and fast 
rule ? — Quite impossible. 

24743. Where there are other things to be con- 
sidered beyond the mere agricultural rental and income 
derived from an estate you would have to get some 
arrangement by which the landlord could appear be- 
fore somebody? — Quite so. I might mention one or 
two instances. Take a property I know very well. I 
was agent of it, but in 1899 I had to give it up, because 
then I was suffering from insomnia. That property 
lias two sporting rights On it, which at that time 
brought in £250 a year each. That is a valuable asset, 
and it might be arrived at by increasing the price of 
the sale of the estate. The tenants, on the other hand, 
say that you are asking unreasonable terms to add 
that to the price at which you would otherwise be 
willing to sell the estate and to capitalise £500 a year. 
Moreover, those shootings would only concern, I think, 
about 30 tenants on the whole estate, and the whole 
of the other tenants would have nothing to do with 
them. So that you scarcely could, by adding to the 
price of the purchase money, keep the purchase money 
to a reasonable price in the eyes of the tenants or in 
the eyes of anyone. Therefore some arrangement will 
have to be made if compulsory powers are to be used 
generally or in such cases as this, for the landlord not 
losing a distinct source of profit of this kind. 

24744. Mr. O’Kelly. — Was the other sporting right 
a fishing? — Yes. Both of those cover fishing and 
shooting. 

24745. Chairman. — If you try and arrive at a fair 
price by this system, do you not get difficulties when 
you are coming to deal with the estates mortgaged on 
the one hand, and the estates not mortgaged on the 
ether hand. Take this case. You have an estate 
which is calculated on the agricultural rental pure and 
simple. Under your system you would like to see the 
landlord paid his gross rental, minus 10 per cent, de- 
duction for cost of collection. That gives him 90 per 
cent, of his gross rental ? — Yes. 

24746. I believe, invested at 3£- per cent., 23 years’ 
purchase would give Mm his gross rental ? — 'Invested in 
Consols. 

24747. Invested in 31, per cent, trustee securities. 
The tenant gets in that case a reduction of 25 per 
cent. That is on a property where there is no mort- 
gage. It would require 23 years’ purchase to pay the 
landlord this net income if there was no mortgage, 
and that would be a reduction to the tenant of 25 
per cent. Now, take the case of a similar estate, say 
an estate with nominal rents of £1,000, on which there 
is a mortgage of £6,000. May we calculate a mort- 
gage of that kind at 5 per cent. ? — Very possibly. It 
depends upon whether it is first or second. 

24748. Speaking generally of mortgages in Ireland 
— first mortgages, second mortgages, and third mort- 
gages, it would not be unfair to take it at 5 per cent. ? 
— I think 4J, of it as a first mortgage would be more 
likely. 

24749. I am taking a rough estimate of the average 
interest all mortgages would pay. Five per cent, 
would be a fair estimate, would it not? — I think it 
would not be scarcely as much, but take it at 5 per 
cent. 

24750. Five per cent, on £6,000 is £300 a year. 
Then, if you deduct 10 per cent, for the costs of your 
agents’ fees and cost of collection you get a net profit 
on an estate of that kind of £600. In order to give 
£600 to the landlord at 3 2 per cent, you would want a 
capital sum of about £17,000. Taking with that the 


£6,000 required to pay the mortgage you get a sum of 
£23,000. Deducting the bonus of £2,500 that leaves- 
£20,500. That is practically what the tenant has to- 
find. That is 20£ years’ purchase. My point is 
that supposing you went on the net income 
minus 10 per cent, will you not find that the years’ 
purchase required to provide a fair price in the case- 
of unmortgaged estates will be greater than the amount 
of money required to provide a fair price in the case- 
of mortgaged estates?— Not as I understand it. Of 
course I cannot say I am able to follow the figures,, 
but this is the way I look upon it, and I will show 
you where you and I differ. The rental of £1,000 un- 
mortgaged we quite agree on, but when it comes to the- 
£1,000 with a mortgage of £6,000 to it I understand, 
you to proceed to deduct from the rental the interest 
on that mortgage to get the net income. I would not 
do that at all. 

24752. Why not ? — Because when you proceed to self 
an estate the mortgages and all charges on the estate- 
are lifted off the land and attached to the money in 
bank once it is decided to be sold, once the title is- 
pfoved to the purchase money under the present sys- 
tem. That being so the amount you have to com- 
pensate the owner of an encumbered estate is iden- 
tically the same as that for the owner of an: 
unencumbered estate, but it goes into the bank. The- 
mortgages and everything else are paid out before be- 
gets any balance coming to him, but so far as the 
amount is concerned there would be no difference. It 
would be a second term rental in each case that would 
be the basis of purchase. All the charges have been, 
taken off, and they are attached to the money in bank. 
As soon as the day for finally closing the transaction 
comes all that money is in the bank. The bank au- 
thorities pay off all charges, and whatever is over is- 
handed over to the encumbered owner to invest it at 
whatever rate of interest he can get. What will be 
done under compulsory purchase I do not know. 

24753. You say that you ought not to deduct the 
interest payable on the mortgage from the gross rental' 
in order to arrive at the net income? — No, because in 
the case we are working on, it is compulsion, and we 
started by agreeing that the price to be paid for com- 
pulsion would be the gross second term rental, less 10' 
per cent., but not less the interest on mortgage. The 
mortgage would take care of itself. It must be paid. 
The owner cannot get away with the money until the 
mortgage is paid, because it is paid through the 
authorities who clear off the mortgage, having all the 
charges against the land before them, and pay the 
balance to the owner. 

24754. But the man is not enjoying the money that 
is being paid out? — He will be enjoying it inasmuch 
as he will be getting in bulk at the end to the extent 
that will produce the income he had before. Before - 
that he will be paying the interest on the mortgage. 
Subsequently the capital of the mortgage has been' 
paid off out of the principal money, and he has only 
got the balance of this principal money to invest. That - 
will not produce him more than his original net in- 
come. It is immaterial whether the interest on the 
mortgage is paid through the hands of the owner or- 
wliether the principal sum is cleared off out of his 
capitalised income. 

24755. But take my case. Take a case which re- 
turns a rental of £1,000, and which also lias to pay 
annual interest of £300 in connection with a mort- 
gage, and which has also to bear £100 outgoings for 
agency expenses. What is that man’s net income? — 
That would be £600. 

24756. Then, why should you not deduct £300 a 
year from the £1,000 in order to find liis net income?' 
—Because I thought the understanding we came to 
was that it was to be gross second term rents minus- 
cost of collection. 

24757. But his gross second term rents are £1,000?' 
— Yes, and it is on that basis that we are going. 
Supposing, to illustrate it, that you take it at 25 
years’ purchase : on that basis it would be £25,000 
purchase money. 

24758. You are capitalising his mortgage at 5 per 
cent. ? — The mortgage has to be cleared off out of elm 
purchase money. 

24759. Yes, but you are asking the tenant in that 
case to be responsible for the money required to pay 
off the mortgage on a 31 per cent, basis whilst the- 
landlord will capitalise it at 5 per cent, and so gain ? — 
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Perhaps I may be a little wrong. The thing >s coming 
suddenly on me. May I put it to you in this way. We 
are talking now of an encumbered estate with a rental 
of £1,000 and a mortgage of £6,000 upon it. The owner 
is about to sell his estate. He makes arrangements to 
pay off that mortgage. A friend comes to him and 
says, “ Here is £6,000 I will lend you to pay off that 
mortgage.” He pays off the mortgage. He is in re- 
ceipt of the full rental. The land is there, value for 
the second term rents. He sells it compulsorily to the 
tenant at, we will say, 25 years’ purchase. He gets 
that purchase money, and he pays back the £6,000 to 
his friend ? That works out exactly the same as 1 
suggested. There is nothing wrong in that. 

24760. But as a matter of fact that is not the way 
it would work out. What would happen would be 
this. The State says to the landlord: “We want 
to purchase that estate of yours for a public pur- 
pose,” the landlord says, “ I won’t sell,” and the 
State says: “ We want it for a public purpose, and 
therefore under our compulsory powers we have got 
to force you to sell.” And the basis on which the 
sale is to be carried out is income minus 10 per 
cent. ? — That is not what we have been hearing before. 

24761. Gross income minus 10 per cent, for collec 
tion, and minus fixed outgoings. Therefore you will 
have to deduct the 10 per cent, and fixed outgoings 
in order to arrive at what the man’s net income 

is. 

24762. Sir John Colomb. — Your contention is that 
10 per cent, is to cover everything ? — That is not what 
I was at. But, Lord Dudley, if you do that 

Chairman. — Mr. Boyd never suggests that 10 per 
cent, should be taken to cover all interest on the 
mortgage. 

Witness.— If you do that you mulct the owner 
twice ; once in the purchase money, in the calculation 
of the money you put into bank ; and, second, the 
reduced money also in bank, out of which he has to 
pay the mortgage. You take the lower standard to 
calculate on, because he has a mortgage on the pro- 
perty, and you give him a reduced capital sum. You 
put that in the bank, and out of that reduced 
capitalised sum he has to pay the mortgage. 

24763. But if he was in receipt of £600 a year 
before, on which he was living and amusing himself, 
what you have to do is to provide him with a sum, which 
at a reasonable rate of interest, is to give him £600? 
— Pardon me ; what you are doing is this. You are 
buying his property, and to arrive at a fair estimate 
of the value of his property you take the second 
term rent and capitalise it. But it is the property 
you are buying. And once it changes owners from 
the encumbered owner to the Estates Commissioners or 
the tenants it rises to the full value, and they are 
getting the full value on a property on which the 
lower price is paid to the owner. Is not that so, 
Sir Antony. 

24764. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — As I understand 

it, it is this. There is a property yielding £1,000 a 
year on which there is a mortgage of £6,000 ? — Yes. 

24765. That £6,000 bears an interest of 5 per cent. ? 
—Yes. 

24766. That 5 per cent, amounts to a sum of £300 
a year, which has to be paid to the mortgagee. The 
landlord’s net income from his property is £900, 
minus £100, or 10 per cent, going for cost of collec- 
tion?— Yes. 

24767. The first charge upon that £900 a year is 
the mortgage money — the interest ? — Yes. 

24768. That will leave the landlord £600 a year ? — 
Yes. 

24769. I understood his Lordship the Chairman to 
say that what you want in this purchase transaction 
is that the owner shall be guaranteed for all time in 
possession of an income of £600— that he will get from 
the State or from money advanced on behalf 
of the tenants — sucli a sum as if invested at 

per cent, would give him £600 a year?— That is 
not my view. 

24770. That is the position that I understood his 
Lordship wanted to enforce ?— That is the question 
Lord Dudley put to me. 

24771. And then I understood his Lordship’s argu- 
ment to run on in this way, that if the property be 
sold for £23,000, the State will advance the £23.000, 
of which, when it is paid into court £6,000 will be 
deducted to pay off the mortgage, leaving £17,000, 
which will give the landlord his interest secure of 
£600 a year ?— Yes. 


24772. Now this is a point on which I am rather! 
doubtful — how the bonus comes .in. I have got to the 
point where £23,000 is paid for the property. 

Chairman. — £23,000 is required in all, of which 
£20,500 comes from the tenants and £2,500 from the 
bonus. 

Sir Antony MacDonneli. — £23,000 is required 
from whatever source it comes. 

Chairman — £2,500 is provided under the bonus. 
Therefore you may deduct £2,500 from that £23,000. 

24772a. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Then the tenants 
have to provide £20,500 ; that is to say, that will be 
the advance made by the State to the tenants. There 
will be an additional sum given by the State of 
£2,500 by way of bonus. Out of the £23,000 so made 
up £6,000 goes in payment of the mortgage, leaving a 
balance of £17,000 payable out to the landlord, which, 
if invested at 3£ per cent., would secure to him his 
income of £600? — Now, for one moment. I fol- 
low all that. You say of the amount £2,500 is bonus. 
But what is the tenant responsible for by way of pay- 
ing interest for the advance. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — £20,500. 

Witness. — Now, would you look at it in this light? 
Advances .are made to the tenants amounting to 
£20,500. On that the tenants will have to pay £3 
5s. per cent, interest. 

24773. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — For sixty-eight 
years? — Yes. If I am correct that represents £668. 
At twenty-five years’ purchase of £1,000 a twenty-five 
per cent, reduction would have left the sum at £750. 
Is not that a rather heavy reduction they have got in 
the case, considering the number of years’ purchase. 
I am not arguing critically, but in order to under- 
stand. I mean to bring the annual payment of the 
tenants down from £1,000 to £668. 

24774. You base the purchase money on the £1,000, 
minus ten per cent ?— Quite so. But the rental of the 
properly is £1,000 6econd-term rents. If you imagine 
that to be within the zones 

24775. Take it to be within the zones ? — Well, to 
bring it down to £668 

24776. But really what you have to look at is the 
£23,000 ? — No ; the tenant does not pay any interest 
on the bonus. 

24777. Then you need not bring it in ?— What I 
want to show is the inconsistency of the case. I do 
not think it is sound. It is not sound, what you have 
done. 


24778 Sir Antony MacDonnell. — It is sound in all 
respects except the deduction of the bonus?— I do 
not think so. I really think not. I am sure if you 
saw it with me, you would think so also. 

.24779. Chairman.— You say you are not oontent 
that the landlord in that condition of things should 
be left with his £600, and that what you ask is that 
his gross second term rents minus 30 per cent., or 
£900 should be made the basis of the calculation?— 
Yes. But, Lord Dudley, I do not want vou for a 
moment 

24780. W ait a minute. I have not finished'. And 
that before any deduction is made, that a 
capital sum should be provided for him which, when 
invested at 31,- per cent, would return him the £900 
thus throwing on him the responsibility of discharg- 
ing the mortgage? — Yes. 

24781. Just take the case I have put and look what 
that means. It means that if you have got to pay on 
a sum which if invested at 3£ per cent, will return 
him £900, you have got to give him £25,740. That 
at 3J,- per oent. will return him his £900. Then from 
that he has got to take that £6.000 to pay off his mort- 
gage. That leaves him with £19,740 ?— Yes. 

24782. And if you calculate what that sum will 
return at 31 per cent, you will find it is nearly £700 ? 
—That will represent the interest he had in his pro- 
perty, because formerly the mortgagee had part of it. 

24783. Therefore, practically, what you ask is that 
where a man is only in the enjoyment of £600 a year, 
as what I may reasonably suppose to be his 
net income, that State funds should be used and 
that the tenants should be asked to pay a price which 
would give him not only £600, but another additional 
£100 besides ; in other words, that you would leave him 
£100 a year richer than he was before, and that the 
tenants would have to bear the cost of the money that 
would bring about that result? — What I want to say 
is this. We started on a certain basis, and, assuming 
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— ' ’ would be a fair way of doing this. These figures have 
Mr. W. II been sprung on me unexpectedly, and I had not any- 

Bovd. thing prepared to answer them. I do not want to 

claim anything unreasonable or unfair. I am not mak- 
ing a claim for an unreasonable thing, but it seems to 
me that where a man has his property mortgaged, and 
he is only in receipt of the balance over and above the 
interest, on his mortgage — say, £600 — the reason why 
he is in that unfortunate position is because the mort- 
gagee is getting some of the benefit out of the estate, 
and if he can clear off that capital sum he can return 
to derive the benefit from the property. It is the value 
of the property that is the thing you have to look at, 
and not the income of the man, only in so far as the 
income is necessary to calculate the value of the pro- 
perty. But the property is encumbered by having a 
£6,000 mortgage on it. When the mortgage is taken 
off, the land rises to its full value, and will be at its 
full value in the hands of the Land Commission, and 
the owner can then discharge the mortgage out of the 
purchase money. 

24784. Surely if the owner of an estate in that condi- 
tion can make certain arrangements under which he 
pays off his mortgage and comes with a free estate it 
is no business of anybody to inquire what has hap- 
pened. But if a man appears showing that 
his estate is mortgaged, and you have to try and 
sanction a sale, by putting compulsory power into 
play, which will produce a sum to return him his net 
income, it surely is a very strong thing to suggest that 
he should be left in a better condition than he was 
before. I do not want in the least to spring figures on 
you, or put you in any difficulty at ail, but I would 
like to know your opinion ? 

24785. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Perhaps you 
would like to consider whether you would put it on he 
State or the tenants to pay for the relief which he gets 
in exchanging the obligation to pay interest on £6,000 
at 5 per cent, for an obligation to pay, say. interest at 
3£ per cent. 

24786. Chairman. — In either case, you see, the 
tenant has to produce a larger sum? — I think not. 
Take the case where there is no mortgage and there is 
a rental of £1,000, less £100 for collection. That 
brings it to £900. Taking 25 years’ purchase, that 
will produce £22,500. I think that is the scale we 

24787. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Twenty-five years’ 
purchase would produce more than £22,500? — Not 
at £900. £1,000 is the rental, and I deduct £100 

for collection. That would leave you £22,500. The 
encumbered owner will be in a far better position. 

24788. "What would £22,500 give you at. 3t per 
cent. ?•— £787. 


24789. That is not £900? — The bonus would have to 
be added, but the tenant does not pay interest on 
the bonus. It would, perhaps, simplify the matter if I 
looked into these figures before to-morrow. 

24790. I take it that you consider that the bonus is 
part and parcel of the price?— Oh, yes, but that the 
tenant has not to pay interest on it. 


24791. Chairman.— V ery well, you can give the 
matter your consideration before to-morrow morning. 
Just take down the figures as I read them out to you. 
My case is one of an estate which returns a nominal 
rental of £1,000. There is a mortgage of £6,000 upon it 
at 5 per cent., amounting to £300 annual interest. 
There are also necessary outgoings for collection and 
estate management, which axe put at £100 a year. 
That returns a net rental to the landlord of £600. 
What I want to arrive at is this : What sum would be 
required to ensure that £600, arising from 3£ per 
cent, securities, would be enjoyed by the land- 
lord ? I make out that £23,000 would be required — 
£17,000 to pay the £600 a year and £6,000 to pay the 
mortgage. Then there is the bonus of £2,500, so that 
in that case the sum that the tenants would have to 
pay would be £20,500— in other words, 20i>- years’ pur- 
chase of the nominal rental. That would give them a 
reduction of 33 per cent. Then, we will take the next 
case of a £1,000 estate with no mortgage. There you 
have to secure that the man will get £900. Twenty- 
three years’ purohase is required to produce that sum, 
as against 20£ years’ purchase in the first case. That 
gives the tenants an immediate reduction of 25 per 
cent., as against 33 per cent. If net income is to be 
arrived ac, there is an apparent injustice to 


the tenants, who have in one case to pay 
2g years’ more purchase because the estate is not 
mortgaged, whereas the tenants in the case of the other 
estate which is mortgaged, get of£ 2^ years’ cheaper, 
but a method could be found of equalising matters ? — 
I will look into the matter carefully, but I would 
suggest that inasmuch as the article that the tenants 
and the State is buying is identical, there must be a 
fallacy somewhere in it if it produces different results. 

24792. I should say that the reason is because the 
5 per cent, mortgage exists? — But that has nothing to 
do with what the tenants are buying. They ewe buying 
the property. 

24793. Mr. Kavanagh. — What you want to provide 
i* the net income? — No ; you want to calculate the 
price of the property ; but in order to do that you have 
to consider the net income. The property in each case 
is the same. 

24794. Chairman. — We have already settled, haven’t 
we, that you could not, for the purpose of comparison, 
regard property as being the test. If you set up a 
tribunal and argue that having regard to the condi- 
tions of property it would be unsatisfactory to you it 
is also equally unsatisfactory to you to try and arrange 
an arbitrary scale, based on so many years’ purchase 
of first, second, and non-judicial rents. The only pos- 
sible way in which, I understood, you could hope to 
arrive at any conclusion is to take second-term rents 
as the basis, and then from that to make certain 
reasonable deductions. Is not that so? — Yes. 

24795. So that what you are really dealing with is 
capitalised value of rents ? — I dot not agree with you in 
that. 

24796. Why ? — What seems to me is this : if com- 
pulsion is to be introduced there are two items to be 
considered — one the authority to assess that land is to 
be compulsorily taken from you, and the same author- 
ity, or whatever authority is appointed, is to say this 
is the price you must take for it. There are two acts 
of compulsion in that. The compulsory action in 
taking the land is taking a certain thing. Whether it 
is mortgaged or not, it is value in itself for what it is. 
That is what you buy, and it is to arrive at a fair 
figure over the compulsory price that you have to go 
into calculations. 

24797. Sir John Colomb. — I am in a fog, I must 
confess. Let us try to get out of it in this way. Say 
there are two properties, A and B, precisely identical 
in every respect, yielding £1,000 a year each. One 
owner has a mortgage of £6,000 on his property, and 
the other has not. Your proposal is that in both 
cases the same amount to be paid should be so many 
years’ purchase on the second term rents? — Yes. 

24798. I assume purchase price of both these 
properties being based on second term rents? — Yes, 
less 10 per cent. 

24799. And your claim is less 10 per cent. There- 
fore, on each of these there is a net income of £900 ? 
— Yes, on the unencumbered one. 

24800. Now, on one of these there is a mortgage 
of £6,000, and on the other there is not. Does that 
concern the purchase value of the price to be given, 
how the £900 net income, in the sense I used it, is 
disposed of. The only difference surely is in the one 
case the landlord has entered into obligations 
to meet £300 a year interest on his mortgage of 
£6,000, which has to come out of his net income from 
the estate of £900, whereas in the second case the 
other man has not? — Yes. 

24801. But does it vary the value or the 
purchase price of the property — do you agree with me 
that it does not ? — Surely. I do not think you were in 
much of a fog from my point of view. 

24802. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — May I ask a 
question so as to understand how the position is — I 
understand that you, Mr. Boyd, speaking on behalf 
of the Landowners’ Convention, say that where a pro- 
perty gives a gross rental or a gross income of £1,000, 
and a net income of £900, that the landlords are 
prepared to sell properties such as that on the basis 
of having their £900 a year capitalised at the rate of 
3£ per cent. ? — Yes. 

24803. Let me take £90 instead of £900. What is 
true of £900 is equally true of £90 ; £90 capitalised 
at 3J,- per cent, will give you about £2,580. Therefore, 
may I assume that it is the landlord’s claim that by get- 
ting £2,584, which includes the bonus, he will be 
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satisfied ? — This is any reply — I would prefer stating 
the matter in general terms, and saying this, that 
if the landlords receive a sum capitalised at 3£ per 
cent, on their second term rental less not exceeding 
10 per cent., they would be satisfied, and not con- 
sider that they were being overpaid. 

24804. Then, may I ask this to make it perfectly 
clear — in the case in point that I give you, would 
the £2,580 broadly be the sum you mean in that 
particular case? — Honestly, I cannot enter into 
figures this evening, but I will do so the first thing 
in the morning if you like. 

24805. I will not press you any more, except this 
one question. The price to be paid the landlord 
capitalised at 3£ per cent, includes the bonus? — Yes. 

24806. Sir John Colomb. — I just want to call your 
attention to one thing. The question put by Sir 
Antony MacDonnell is so important, and your re- 
sponsibility is so great, that perhaps you will allow 
me to ask you this question — are we to take that 
question and answer as applying to the application 
of compulsion ? — Oh, yes ; I understood that from the 
first. 

24807. And therefore all the amenities that lie out- 
side the agricultural rent — you represent here that 
those would all be covered by the arrangement which 
you say will be acceptable? — Thank yon for recalling 
that to my mind. It is very difficult to remember 
everything. Lord Dudley, when you began question- 
ing me on this I am afraid I was partly giving my 
own views, which I have expressed, but I am afraid 
I am not authorised on behalf of the Landowners’ 
Convention to put forward here what their views 
would be in the event of compulsion. 


24808. Chairman. — I never for one moment dreamt 
that you were? — Thank you, if you take it in that 
way. 

24809. Obviously, a subject of this kind is far too 
important for you to pledge a body like that straight 
off, and I do not think anybody would expect that you 
would. All the object I had in questioning you was 
not to see what you say or regard as being the un- 
alterable opinion of the Landowners’ Convention. It 
was merely to ascertain your views on matters of this 
kind, because as a gentleman of great experience you 
are able to give us an idea of the sort of view that 
would be taken by landlords genera)lly in regard to 
subjects of this land?— Thank you, my lord. What- 
ever I have in type here is the expression of the views 
of the landlords, but I have perfect permission to 
mention my own opinion on any matter on which you 
may wish to question me. I do not pledge the land- 
owners to that. You asked me the question, and I 
said I would agree to it, but I had not before my mind 
at the time the question of compulsion. 

24810. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Compulsion was 
not in my mind I — 1 That makes it quite clear. 

24811. I do not want to take an advantage at all, 
but am I to understand that the capitalisation of the 
net income based on second term rents at 3£ per cent, 
will include the bonus — that is the important point? 
—Under the voluntary system; that is right. That 
is the view of the landlords. 

24812. Will you think over that by to-morrowi, and 
I will be very glad if you will say that it is so ? — I 
won’t say that I will, but I will do the best I can. 


Mar. 19, 1907*. 

Mr. W. H. 
Boyd. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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Mr. W. H. Boyd further examined. 


Mar. 20, 1907. 

Mr. W. H. 
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24813. Chairman — Mr. Boyd, what would you like 
to do — would you like to finish the question of prices 
now? — I think so, my lord. I would ask your leave, 
in the first place, to discharge my mind of two or three 
little things arising out of yesterday that if I could 
get clear of remembering them would leave me free to 
take up any other subject. You will find that in my 
memorandum I state that the landowners have a pro- 
found distrust of the Estates Commissioners. Mr. 
Kavanagh made a suggestion that I think was quite 
a right one, and I am willing to agree to it. He 
suggested that the expression should be, ‘ ‘ The land- 
owners who are represented by the Landowners’ Con- 
vention,” and I think that would be better. 

24814. As a matter of curiosity can you tell us in 
what sort of proportion the landowners of Ireland 
are represented by the Landowners’ Convention ? — 
The Secretary, who is in the room, could tell you, 
but I do not think I could. A large number, my 
lord. But, of course, there are a very large number 
of small landlords who probably do not belong to 
it. 

24815. We should like to know, if we could get 
some particulars, what sort of proportion there is ? — 
Yes. In reference, Lord Dudley, to a question you 
put to me, it is possible from what I stated that I 
may have misled you and I want to tell you what is 
in my mind. You asked me what would be the prac- 
tical difference between Mr. Finucane’s definition of 
net income and that which I quoted from the Estates 
Commissioners’ report, and in my answer to you I 
was looking at it solely from the land agents’ point 
of view in reference to rental. I had the rental be- 
fore my mind, and the way a rental is kept is this, 
or the tenants’ ledger, which is more common, per- 
haps, in England. You have spaces for the town- 
land, the tenant’s name, the arrears, the year’s rent, 
and a column for rent received. That is naturally 
the column that would be looked to by anyone adopting 
Mr. Finucane’s definition of the net income, being 
represented by the income received. But I said in 
many parts of Ireland that would be very injurious 
to the landowner, because that column would either 
be wholly blank or would contain a very much smaller 
sum than should appear as the rent of the place. 
For instance, as a land agent keeps his book, if a 
tenant, we will say an 11 months’ tenant, has not 
taken the farm which he had the year before, his 
name will not appear as tenant in the rental. That 
is what I called derelict. 

24816. If the tenant had not done what? — If a 
tenant, who the year before had held a certain grazing 
farm, we will say, on an 11 months’ agreement, re 
fused to continue it a second year, his name would 
not then appear as the tenant in the rental, but there 
would be some mark to indicate either that it was 
vacant, or that it was in charge of a herd or an 
emergencyman, or something to indicate the fact, but 
the rent would either not appear at all as received, 
or if the owner was trying to work it in his own 
hands it might apear at a much lower figure, or 
it might not appear there at all but in his own 
farming accounts. 

* See questions 24598-604. t Appendix to Third 


24817. In that case would not that farm be prac- 
tically in the same position as the land that is being 
farmed by the landlord himself ? — It would, in one 
sense, but what I was going, to state was, that if the 
net income was to be judged by a period of 
years, five or six years of the rent received by the 
landowner, in this case it might occur from extraneous 
causes wholly outside his control that he received 
nothing, I only want to point out that I did not use 
the term “derelict” in the strict sense of lying 
absolutely waste. I did not intend to convey that 
meaning.* 

24818. I thought you could not mean that of course ; 
it sounded so extraordinary ?— ' What I meant was that 
it was derelict as regards the tenants. 

24819. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Do you mean to 
say that in Mr. Finucane’s acceptation or under- 
standing a rent should be shown for that farm 
although derelict? — No, not at all ; that has nothing 
to do with it, Sir Antony. 

24820. Let me make myself understood. You said, 
if I remember properly, that Mr. Finucane’s idea of 
having purchase based upon the rental did not allow 
account to be taken of farms which were derelict? — 
Yes ; taking “ derelict ” in the acceptation that I have 
explained now. 

24821. That is to say, that Mr. Finucane did not 
make allowance for those farms which were derelict ? — 
Yes. 

24822. And would you be good enough to look at 
Question 15932, in which Mr. Finucane says, “ But 
on the other hand, if owing to combination for with- 
holding rent his receipts in any particular year were 
abnormally low, I would disregard that year :.n 
estimating his net income. I would have regard inter 
alia to what the land would let for to a solvent 
tenant (or in other words the gross fair rent), as an 
indication of what the probable or possible stable 
net income would be.” I thought that must have 
escaped your notice ? — Well, that did not exactly bear 
on the question that Lord Dudley asked me. Lord 
Dudley asked me the question where, in a practical 
way, was the difference between Mr. Finucane’s de- 
finition of net income and the definition I quoted 
from the Estates Commissioners’ report. Mr. 
Finucane’s definition is contained in Query 15902, 
and in that he speaks of the income actually received. + 
That was my point. I do not, for a moment, deny 
what you say, of course. I did see it, and it is 
quite right to Mr. Finucane to say that he allowed 
it. But in reply to the question where Mr. Finu- 
cane’s definition differed from the Estates Commis- 
sioners’ definition as I take it, that was my answer. 

24823. But you must take Mr. Finucane’s defini- 
tion as the result of his explanation in his evidence. 
If in giving a strict definition the definition was 
limited and afterwards was enlarged for further ex- 
planation you must take # the definition with the 
explanation ? — Very well, then ; taking it so, as you 
say, there is this great difference in the later query 
that you read. 

24824. Chairman. — What was the query which you 
read containing Mr. Finucame’s definition? — 15902. 

Report of the Commission [Cd. 3414, 1907], pp. 135 and 138. 
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That is in the Appendix to the Third Report, 
page 125. But as I was saying, Sir Antony, Mr. 
Finucane has modified his original definition and 
rsays that he is willing to allow so and so. In that 
case remember it is left absolutely optional to Mr 
Finucanie or whatever authority is appointed to say 
how much should be given by examination of the 
rental where, taking second term gross rent as net 
income, it is regulated by the column in the rental. 

24825. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That is all 
right ; where you have your gross second term rent 
that is quite right, but in the case of those farms, for 
instance, grass farms for which you have no second 
term rent, which are let upon the 11 months’ system, 
in regard to them arises the question of the circum- 
stances as stated in Mr. Finucane’s paragraph. What 
rental are you to take in regard to that grass farm 
which remains derelict ? 

24826. Chairman. — Do not let us get into a general 
discussion of prices ? — I did not mean that, except that 
the eleven months grazing rents were just as much a 
part of income as second term rents. 

24827. But they are not second term rents? — No; 
but I want to keep myself right. 

24828. Chairman. — I must go back a little after the 
interruption. You want, in the first place, to point 
•out to the Commission that if a farm had not been let 
owing to political pressure or political agitation and 
that the landlord had had to take that into his own 
hands obviously the profits would not appear in the 
rental column ? — Exactly. 

24829. And that the fact that he had not derived 
profit from that land would have to be taken into 
•consideration ? — That is it, my lord. 

24830. I do not think anybody would be disposed to 
dispute that ? — No. I was afraid that I had misled 
you. 

24831. And that you would like to withdraw your 
remark perhaps that there are derelict farms lying 
waste in Ireland, due to political agitation? — Yes, 
they were not derelict except so far as that explains it. 
"Well, say “unoccupied.” 

24832. Chairman. — Or “untenanted”? — Yes. But 
I do not think that the word “derelict” appears in 
my printed memorandum. In reply to a question 
from you this occurred. 

24833. But what I understood from you was that 
people would understand by the use of the word “ dere- 
lict” a farm which is absolutely going out of cultiva- 
tion, which is being used neither by the landlord 
nor by the tenant?— Oh, I see. Of course there are 
such, but they are not to any large extent. 

Chairman.— You prefer to modify your statement of 
yesterday by saying that there are ‘farms which are 
not derelict, but untenanted? 


24835. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Are we passing 
from the question of net income from tenanted land ? 

Lord Dudley has given me leave to clear my mind 
of two or three matters before I go on. The next two 
are important ones, because there was adverse criticism 
yesterday by Sir Antony MacDonnell on my evidence, 
which at the time I could not grasp or understand, 
aud I thoroughly understand it now. The fii-st has 
to do with the illustration given before, which Sir 
Antony MacDonnell held has to do with the cost 
/of production.* The point for which this illustration 
is used is this : If the cost of production is increased 
it does not follow that tBe rent is to be decreased by 
the same percentage. That is the point. That illus- 
tration before you shows it. Sir Antony said he would 
reduce it to an absurdity, and that he would prove 
it if it was carried to an extreme. I say no matter 
what it is carried to it is absolutely the same, because 
it is a relative proportion. He doubled the cost of 
production, £40, and made it £80, leaving £20 to 
be divided between the landlord and the tenant, and 
he divided that correctly as it is put there, one-third 
to the landlord, £6 13s. 4d., and two-thirds to the 
tenant, £13 6s. 8 d . ; and Sir Antony said that as 
. is less than the third of the old rent my 
point failed. My point was that a given percentage 
-of increase in the cost of production will not justify 
a similar percentage of decrease in rent. The per- 
centage of increase which Sir Antony . has taken is 
100 per cent., by doubling the cost of production. 
But if you reduce rent by 100 per cent, how much 
will be left? Nothing. Instead of that Sir Antony 
•shows that there is £6 13s. 4 d. left, which proves my 


illustration to be water-tight. That is all I have to Mar. 20 1 W. 
say on the subject, I do not want to take you short, * ’ — 1 

Sir Antony, for you gave me time to consider the Mr- W. H, 
matter. The next point that Sir Antony took me Boyd. 

011 — and it was a very heavy blow, and I could not 
understand it — was that I quoted Mr. Wyndham’s 
introductory speech on the Bill of 1903, and alleged 
that it was based on £100,000,000 as the purchase 
money of estates. Sir Antony quoted an extract from 
Hansard, which he said showed that Mr. Wyndham 
contemplated £90,000,000 

24836. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — No ; I do not 
think that is it? — I think you mentioned that Mr. 

Wyndham contemplated £90,000,000. I have an ex- 
tract from Hansard with me to-day. Mr. Wyndham 
mentioned £90,000,000, but you quoted that to show 
that I was wrong. I said that Mr. Wyndham con- 
templated twenty-five years’ purchase by £100,000,000. 

24837. What I stated was that there are other pas- 
sages in Mr. Wyndham’s speech which indicate other 
amounts of years’ purchase than twenty-five ; that life 
referred to twenty -two, and that he referred 
to eighteen ; and the result of what I said 
was that you cannot base any argument on what was 
stated by Mr. Wyndham in introducing the Bill, and 
that you have to look to the Act itself. That was the 
argument on that point. If you have Hansard there 
would you read the proceedings ? — I have not Hansard. 

I have a written extract from it. 

24838. I have no doubt that the extract is accurate ? 

— Oh, absolutely so. 

24839. What is the reference? — Hansard — page 
1089. This is my position. I stated yesterday that 
the average price of second term rents contemplated 
by the Act of 1903 was twenty-five years’ purchase, 
plus the bonus. Sir Antony flatly contradicted that 
view, but I find that I was right. 

24840. Now would you repeat that again? — I stated 
yesterday that the average price of second term rents 
contemplated by the Act of 1903 was twenty-five years’ 
purchase, plus the bonus. 

24841. Contemplated . by the Act? — Well, as far as 
we can say that a statute contemplates anything. 

24842. Are you quoting now from Mr. Wyndham’s 
speech ? — No ; this is my statement. Sir Antony flatly 
contradicted that view ; but I find that I was right. 

Sir Antony quoted the following words from the speech 
of Mr. Wyndham in the House of Commons on the 
10th of June, 1903 (Hansard, 1089): — “ This Bill 
provided incidentally for twenty-two years’ purchase 
of second term rents and for something over eighteen 
years’ purchase of first term rents.” I was unable to 
understand how such average prices could be deduced 
from the financial provisions of the Act, but I was 
not in a position at the moment to ascertain the mean- 
ing that should be attached to Mr. Wyndham’s words. I 
have, however, since ascertained that Mr. Wyndham was 
referring not to the average or maximum price but 
actually to the minimum price which the Bill pro- 
vided should be paid to landlords plus the bonus 
for second term and first term rents, respectively, in 
cases within the zones. This fact can be easily seen 
by looking at the minimum zone prices in the table 
which has been sent in to the Commission by the 
Estates Commissioners and printed at page 350 of the 
Appendix to the Third Report. The Estates Commis- 
sioners say that the minimum zone price for second 
term rents is a little over 21£ years’ purchase (Mr. 

Wyndham said 22) ; and for first-term rents a little 
under 184. (Mr. Wyndham said something over 
18). The whole debate shows that this was 
the meaning which the House of Commons at- 
tached to Mr. Wyndham’s words. For instance, 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor stated (it is at page 1112) “that 
under the Bill the landlords were to get in cash 
22;j years’ purchase in the case, of second term rents 
or 18J, in the case of first term rents, and that was 
taking the most favourable terms to the tenants.” I 
therefore respectfully ask the Commission to accept 
as accurate the statement which I made originally, 
namely that the Government in the Act contemplated 
25 years’ purchase as the average price exclusive of . 
the bonus to be paid to the landlords for second term 
rents. Indeed no other conclusion is possible, for 
£100,000,000 represents exactly 25 years’ purchase of . 

£4,000,000. 

24843. You will admit that when you .made this 
reference to Mr. Wyndham’s speech I said that al- 
though one passage might be quoted from Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s speech in favour of one view a passage might 


* See questions 24434 et seq., p. 100. 
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also be quoted from it in favour of the other view? 
— Incorrectly quoted from it. 

24844. That is in your opinion, sir, but not in 
mine. In your opinion it may be incorrect, but not 
in mine. And that if we wanted to find out the 
meaning of the Act we had to look to the Act and 
not to the statements in Mr. Wyndham’s speech. 
Now, I do not want to labour this point, but what I 
want to point out to you is this, that if you had read 
the whole passage on the page you quoted from, 1089, 
you would have seen that Mr. Wyndham’s words 
were used in reference to an interruption by Mr. 
Dillon. Mr. Dillon stated, “ I said I would wait 
many more years before I would close with a bar- 
gain for 25 years’ purchase.” That was a state- 
ment on Mr. Dillon’s part that he was unwilling to 
accept a measure for 25 years’ purchase, and with a 
view to mollifying or mitigating Mr. Dillon’s opposi- 
tion Mr. Wyndham said, “ That,” (namely the 25 
years’ purchase) was not the Bill before the House. 
“ This Bill ” (namely the Bill before the House) 
“ provided incidentally for 22 years’ purchase of 
second term rents and something over 18 years’ pur- 
chase of first term rents.” Mr. Dillon was directing 
attention to the larger aspect of the case, to the bigger 
prices which the Bill was to give, and Mr. Wyndham 
wishing to divert his attention from that directed it 
to the smaller aspect of the case. Neither aspect of 
the case is really useful for our present purpose. 
Neither has been accepted. We have to look to the 
Act itself which enables landlords to make agreements 
from 21£ years’ purchase to 28 years’ purchase. 
Neither 25 nor 22 years’ purchase is provided for by 
the Act. No medium and no mean is provided by 
the Act. There is a sliding scale provided by the 
Act. It is not really of any importance? — It is of 
the greatest importance, Sir Antony, for this reason, 
that I am responsible here — and the Commission are 
good enough to bear with me — I am responsible to 
the Irish landowners to give their case fairly, and 
I do not want to make an unfair statement, but to 
make a fair statement of it before the Commission, 
and I also am in this difficulty; that I do not want 
to unduly find fault with you, certainly not ; because 
you are labouring under a disadvantage ; you are 
away from your head-quarters. 

24845. I think you will not make anything else out 
of it ? — But I do think that there is an excuse for you, 
because you are away. 

24846. Please don’t ? — Then we will come to grips at 
once. I have been through the whole business. I 
have been through the whole business of the Bill in 
the House of Commons, sitting under the gallery of the 
House of Commons when Mr. Wyndham was speaking, 
and consulting with the landowners in relation to each 
point. I know exactly all the details of the Bill. Till 
within the last few years you have been absolutely un- 
familiar with tlie very intricate code of law dealing 
with Irish land. 

24847. Well, I was present at the original conception 
of the Bill, and knew more about it, perhaps, than 
anyone, with the exception of Mr. Wyndham? — That 
removes any doubt I may have had, and you, per- 
haps, have entirely forgotten, if you ever knew, that 
that very debate which you have quoted from was 
grounded on this — an attempt of the tenant party to 
knock the bottom out of the zones. That was the 
point. That whole debate — I will refer you to it — 
started on that one point — an attempt to knock the 
bottom out of the zones ; and it shows that the view 
that you have put before the Commission now is not 
the true view. The true view was to get Mr. Wyndham 
only to deal with the bottom level of the zones — when 
you made that quotation which you quoted as proving 
that the average or maximum price of land was not 
to be 25 years’ purohase. 

24848. There was not one word about average or 
maximum price in the Bill. There is no average or 
maximum price of land in the whole Act. The view 
that you have put forward now, that there was an 
average or maximum price, is a thoroughly mistaken 
one? — I stated that 25 years’ purchase was contem- 
plated. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You stated now that 
there is an average or maximum price. But really we 
are going back and back. 

24850. Chairman.— I think we had better leave it ? 
— -Now, Lord Dudley, we come to a question that you 
asked' me yesterday, and kindly allow me to bring it 


out here, and also one that Sir Antony asked me on 
the same subject. But, Lord Dudley, there was 
another thing yesterday. May that come in here too?' 
I can quite understand, in regard to the Act of 1870, 
where, as you remember, the security was under the 
Treasury regulation, that they would advance two-thirds 
of the money not exceeding 30 years’ purchase of the 
land. You very rightly said that we were to remember 
that that was a prosperous time, and that land had 
been heavily reduced since, and that, though the 
Treasury might at that time have thought that the two- 
thirds was safely carried by the then existing land, the- 
reductions that had happened since altered the case. 
Kindly allow me to say that that was a fallacy. I 
think I can show that that rests on an assumed loss of 
security of 40 per cent. I state that roughly, because, 
according to the Land Commission, there was a re- 
duction of 20 per cent, on the first-term and 20 per 
cent, on the second. But that is not 40 per cent, on 
the two. Tales £100. A reduction of 20 per cent, 
makes that £80. So that it really works out to a 36‘ 
per cent, reduction on the two. I would ask you to 
remember that. Now, on the other hand, we find that 
the tenants were paying 5 per cent, to the Treasury 
for all the money they borrowed, and, the cash that 
they advanced out of their own pocket, being one- 
third of the purchase money. We may assume that 5- 
per cent, would have covered all, either in advancing 
cash, if they had it, or in borrowing it if they had 
not, at 5 per cent. But now they pay only 3£ per 
cent, on the whole advance for purchase money. That 
is, the interest now has been reduced to £3 5s. 

24851. The period being extended? — Quite so, but 
the liability is reduced. Inasmuch as the liability of 
the tenant is outgoing the original assumption is that 
the security improves ; and the 36 per cent, that was 
brought down through the reduction of rent is met by 
the 35 per cent, reduction in the interest that the 
tenant was then paying, and it leaves the security 
within one per cent, of what it was before. Interest 
was reduced from 5 per cent, to 3£ per cent., and that 
is a reduction of 35 per cent. Of course 3^- per cent, 
is 65s. 

24852. But that argument would apply better if the 
5 per cent, was being paid to some cither person than 
the Government ; but it was being paid to the Govern- 
ment. There was no particular security to the 
Government, was there, in reducing the rate of in- 
terest ? — That was a liability on the tenant. He had 
to meet it. 

24853. Quite so? — It was a first charge on the land. 

24854. And the first charge on the land was held by 
the Government ? — Quite so. 

24855. So that in each case the whole and only 
security is the tenant’s holding. It may be as you 
argue that the reduction of 5 per cent, to 3J,- per cent, 
made it less likely that the tenant would get into 
difficulties. It left him a greater margin for his own 
use ; but I do not see that it affected very much the 
security of the State itself ?— It discharged a debt on 
the holding. 

24856. What debt?— The difference of the 5 per cent. 

24857. To the State?— Yes. It took 65s. instead 
of 100s. 

24858. Is the State better secured ? Supposing that 
m the original instance it holds a mortgage upon the 
tenancy, which carries a rate of 5 per cent., and is 
repayable in 35 years, is it better secured by recon- 
stituting that debt into one which remains for 68-2- 
years and then carries 3£ per cent. ?— But that is 
hardly the position here. Is not the position here 
this — that in the case I contemplate, under the Act of 
1870, the Treasury were willing to accept as their 
security a higher rate of interest, 5 per cent. Now 
the Treasury are only charging 65s. ; so that is an im- 
provement. 

24859. Sir Francis Mowatt.— F or a longer period? 
—For a longer period, making it all the safer. I only 
wanted to bring out that, Lord Dudley, but I do not 
want to press it more than that, unless the Commission 
thinks I can throw light on it. 

24860. Chairman. — You stated yesterday that a great 
deal of property had changed hands where the tenant 
had paid out of his own pocket a larger proportion than 
the one-third?— Yes. 

24861. You state that. Without having the abso- 
lute figures before us, we cannot go into what you call 

grips on that subject?— No. 
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24862. I think most of th© land that has .been sold 
-was on the basis of two-thirds advanced by the Board 
of Works and one-third advanced by the tenant? — I 
■quite agree with you. 

24863. If that is so, then you say the landlord is 
governed by the Board of Works’ advance, or 30 years’ 
purchase of the poor law valuation? — Yes. 

24864. My point is that if these landlords were will- 
ing to sell on the basis of 30 years’ purchase of the 
poor law valuation, when rents were 36 per cent, higher 
than they are now, the equivalent of that to-day would 
be about 18 years’ purchase of the valuation which we 
are told roughly correspond with second term rents. 
That is the only point ? — Well, if you do not take me 
as agreeing with it Lord Dudley, I will not labour 
the matter in reply to the question you put to me now. 
This is beginning the business of to-day. That was 
all clearing off grounds that we went over yesterday. 

24865. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Before you go on 
I should like to understand one point you mentioned 
with reference to figures about the cost of production. 
I should like to understand what the point is there. 
Have you got any instance in which the cost of pro- 
duction has increased 20 per cent, in the figures that 
you mention? — Yes, that is quite right. 

24866. Cost of production increased 20 per cent. ? — 
Yes. 

24867. And the landlord’s rent is diminished by 
13 per cent. ? — Yes. 

24868. That was it?— That is it. 

24869. Is your position this : that no matter whit 
the increase of cost of production may be the reduction 
in the landlord’s rent will always bear to such increase 
the same proportion that 13 per cent, does to 20 ? — No, 
that is not quite it. It is exactly stated in my memo- 
randum. 

24870. I have read what is at the top of the page, 
and I should like to have it in your words. Your 
illustration gives 20 per cent, as the increase in the 
cost of production, and the resulting net produce, 
divided between the landlord and the tenant, gives 
-the landlord a rent reduced' by 13 per cent. ? — Yes. 

24871. Am I to understand that it is your opinion 
that no matter to what extent the percentage of in- 
crease may be the diminution of the landlord’s rent 
•will bear the same proportion that it does in the case 
of the 20 per cent, increased cost of production in re- 
gard to the 13 per cent-, reduction of the rent? — Cer- 
tainly not. That statement would be most misleading. 

24872. That is my point? — Remember that that 
would be misleading. 

24873. It would be, as you say, misleading? — Yes, 
the statement would be misleading. 

24874. I will read my statement, so that there may 
be no misunderstanding of my statement, that your 
illustration shows an increase of 20 per cent, in the 
•cost of production? — Yes. 

24875. With the result of a diminution of 13 per 
•cent, in the landlord’s rent? — Yes. 

24876. Then am I to understand you to mean that 
a still further increase in the cost of production will 
result in the diminution of the landlord’s rent in the 
same proportion as prevailed in the case that you gave, 
20 per cent. ? — No ; but you are to understand — you 
may take it from me — that no increase in the cost of 
production will result in an equal percentage of diminu- 
tion of the rent. 

24877. Now, would you just look at the illustration 
1 gave you yesterday, and does not it conflict with your 
words? Take the case of 20 per cent, increased cost 
of production? — Yes. 

24878. You say the produce is £100 and the cost of 
production £40. • That leaves £60 to be divided ? — Yes. 

24879. Now increase the £40 by 20 per cent. ? — Yes- 
terday it was doubled. 

24880. I am now coming to it. I am showing what 
your point is? — Yes. 

24881. Twenty per cent, increase of £40 would make 
it £48? — £52 would be the net produce, and that 
would give the landlord £17 6s. 8 d. 

24882. Is that a reduction in the rent of 13 per 
cent. ? — 13 per cent, as compared to 20 per cent, in- 
creased cost of production. 

24883. Now, will you take an increase of 100 per 
cent. The £40 is increased to £80 ? — The £40 cost of 
production is increased to £80. 


24884. Yes, and that will leave £20 ?— Yes. Mg/f 2Q lg 

24885. And that divided between the landlord and — - 
tenant will give £6 13s. 4d. to the landlord, and will Mr - w - H * 
give £13 6s. 8cZ. to the tenant? — Yes, right. ISoyd. 

24886. Now, is not £6 13s. 4d. a diminution of 66 
per cent, on the original rent? — It is quite possible. 

24887. Therefore it follows that 66 per cent, is the 
same rate to 13 per cent, that the 100 is to 20 ?— No. 

Sir Antony ; a given percentage of increased cost of 
production will not justify the same percentage in 
the reduction of rent, that is to say, if you reduce it 
cent, per cent, you have nothing at all. What would 
your rent be if you reduced.it cent, per cent. 

24888. I corrected that point you remember? — You 
said 300 per cent. 

24889. I corrected that point, you remember, after- 
wards and reduced it to 66 ? — But you have it liere 
again in what you said now. 

24890. My point is this, that an increase of 20 per 
cent, in the cost of production leads to a diminution 
of 13 per cent, in the rent? — That is mine. 

24891. Which I maintain, and it is exactly the same 
thing to suggest that an increase of 100 per cent, in 
the cost of production leads to a diminution of 66 per 
cent, in the rent?— I am quite willing to let that go 
down ana let anyone answer it that can. I cannot 
explain it further. You are absolutely wrong in 
figures. Will you excuse me for saying "it. It is a 
very intricate thing, and I have gone into it. 

24892. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I have been fol- 
lowing the figures very closely, and would suggest 
that they be not carried any further. 

24893. Sir John Colomb. — And I agree with the 
Bishop that the question is rather academic. Wo 
are presented by you with an extract from the report 
of the Commission presided over by Lord Justice Fry, 
who carefully examined the question and held that 
the cost of production may be treated as a constant 
quantity, and therefore the whole question is really 
academic as regards affecting the ultimate price. Do 
you agree with that?— Well, not quite that it is 
academic. I agree with what you quote from the Fry 
Commission. Now, yesterday afternoon, Lord Dudley, 
you required from me my opinion on another matter. 

You stated a case and asked me to consider it and to 
bring you my opinion on it this morning. The case 
is this. It is with reference to the sale price of estates 
encumbered and unencumbered of £1,000 of second 
term rents. The cost of collection taken at 10 ner 
cent, is £100. That deducted from the £1,000 leaves 
the net income £900. I was asked then to consider 
how this would work out, the object being to produce 
from the result an income equivalent to the net in- 
come, at 3 g- per cent. Twenty-three years’ purchase 
of the £1,000 gross rent would be £23,000. The bonus 
of 12 per cent, on the £23,000 would be £2,760. These 
two added together would produce £25,760. Three 
and a-half per cent, on that would yield an income of 
£901 12s. 6 d. The tenants would have to pay £23,000 
(after deducting the bonus), and the interest on the 
advance would be £750, the accumulated interest of 
all the tenants. 

24894. Chairman. — The interest on what? — The in- 
terest on the £23,000, the interest payable in future, 
the purchase annuity. That would be £750. 

24895. They get a reduction of 25 per cent. ? — A re- 
duction of 25 per cent. That is the case of the un- 
encumbered estate on the basis that the question was 
submitted to me on. Now, in the case of the encum- 
bered estate I have worked it out, Lord Dudley, ac- 
cording to the view you propounded yesterday, which, 
you will excuse me for saying, I do not agree with, 
but I have worked it on that basis to show you how 
I think it must be wrong. 

24896. On what basis have you worked it? — On the 
net income after deducting interest. We will o 
through it now. This is an encumbered estate. 

Everything is exactly the same, and we take two 
estates exactly the same except that one estate is en- 
cumbered and the other is not. Now, we have the 
encumbered estate of £1,000 of second term rents. Cost 
of collection at 10 per cent, is £100, whi*h deducted 
from the £1,000 leaves £900. Now, there is a mort- 
gage assumed to be on this estate of £6,000 at 5 per 
cent. The yearly interest will be £300. It was sug- 
gested that the £300 should be deducted from the 
£900, leaving the net income in that case £600, and 
the question arises, how that estate should be sold to 
produce a net income of £600. Twenty-three years’ 
purchase of the £600 would be £13,800. And then 
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the way you took it yesterday, Lord Dudley, was (o 
add the amount of the mortgage to that, which is to 
be cleared off— £6,000. What you said yesterday was 
23 years’ purchase of the £600 — £13,800. 

24897. No, nothing of the sort. I said yesterday 
20£ years’ purchase of the £1,000? — Was it? Well, 
may I go on with this, and I will show what I think 
is a fallacy. Twenty-three years is the same number 
of years’ purchase as the State pays in the other case. 

24898. My point was that in the case of the 
encumbered estate the tenant is giving 2£ years’ pur- 
chase less than he does in the case of the unencumbered 
estate ? — Yes. 

24899. If you work it out you will find that 20 g 
years’ purchase of £1,000 gross rent plus the bonus 
is sufficient to return the £600 a year to the land- 
lord, whicli is what he enjoyed before, and also to 
give him £6,000 for paying off the mortgage? — Then 
perhaps I had better not read the rest of this. I do 
not agree with it. 

24900. Let us have your figures, your way of putting 
it? — It is not my way of putting it. I thought I was 
following your line in this. I do not agree with it, 
and I shall go on to criticise it. 

24901. Very well? — The point is this— — 

24902. Let me just say again, as it originated from 
me, that you are perfectly right in saying that in 
the case of the unencumbered estate 23 years’ pur- 
chase is required to give the landlord his £900 a 
year, and that means for the tenants a 25 per cent, 
reduction of rent? — Yes. 

24903. Then in the case of the encumbered estate, 
where the man had to pay £300 a year as interest 
on a £6,000 mortgage and therefore only enjoys £600 
a year, 20£ years’ purchase of the £1,000 annual gross 
rent will give you, plus the bonus of 12 per cent., 
which is £2,460, a sum sufficient at 3^ per cent, to 
pay the landlord £600 a year and £6,000 for the 
mortgage. In other words, deducting the capital sum 
of £6,000 for the mortgage, £17,000 would give you 
the necessary sum to ensure the landlord his £600 a 
year, and the balance will go to the mortgagee? — 
Well, my point is this. I think it was entirely wrong 
if the purchase money of an estate is to be calculated 
on the basis of net income. To start in the case of an 
encumbered estate by deducting the outgoings in the 
way of mortgages you will have to alter the whole or 
a large part of the provisions in the Land Purchase 
Acts. The provisions of the Land Purchase Acts are 
these, that once the purchase money is lodged in bank 
every security hitherto on the land is discharged and 
attached to the money, and if you first deduct from 
the gross rental the interest of charges you are making 
the owner pay, thereby reducing the basis on which 
the purchase money is calculated and sanctioned, that 
reduced purchase money is put in bank to make him 
pay the £6,000 mortgage afterwards. 

24904. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Was that gone into 
fully? — The rental it is proposed to reduce by the 
interest, £300, on the mortgage and to show that that 
owner’s income was only £600. Then you take the 
reduced income and he is a loser by the calculation 
made on that, and when the money is put into the 
bank the money in the bank is to pay a capital sum 
to the mortgagee. 

24905. Chairman. — I do not admit that ? — But may 
I just go on ? 

24906. Yes ?— If that is the true principle to work 
on in the case of mortgages it would be right for both 
rentcharges and jointures and everything else. It 
would be right in the case of a terminable annuity or 
a jointure, and you can see readily what that might 
load to. But I think the real way to present it and 
to show that it must be a wrong system is this. The 
things being sold are identical, the two estates. The 
mortgage on one of them is no defect on the estate so 
far as the tenants are concerned, and why should a 
different price be paid for an encumbered property by 
the tenants from that which is paid for an unencum- 
bered property, when the mortgages are cleared off ? 
The parties to the transaction are the landowner and 
the occupying tenant. The Treasury only comes in 
as advancing the money, and these are the parties to 
the transaction, and why should one set of tenants 
buy the same thing much cheaper than the other set 
of tenants? What I want to point out is this that 
there is a legal argument that should apply legally. 
1 think Lord Dudley suggested that the owner should 
rather get the better terms on an encumbered estate. 

24907. If you treat these two estates he will 
get £100 a year more? — The reason is this, that in 
every mortgage thei-e is an equity of redemption that 


the owner has a right at any time he likes to produce 
the £6,000 to clear that estate. That is a valuable- 
asset. That means that he has a right without any 
permission on serving notice to pay off the charge. 
And I put it to you, supposing two men are going to 
sell their estates, one encumbered and the other not, 
and the encumbered man says, “Oh, if we are going, 
to be calculated on the reduced income I will get a 
loan of the amount of the mortgage and pay it off now 
and sell it as an unencumbered estate.” Does not 
that show that there must be a fallacy in calculating 
the net income by reducing it by the interest of the 
mortgage ? 

24908. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I assume that- 
the equity of redemption is a valuable asset? — Quite 
so. 

24909. Chairman. — If a system such as you advocate 
is adopted, what it amounts to is this, that you are 
asking the State to advance money for the general 
capitalisation of the value of the estate at 3g per 
cent. ; at the same time giving you power to re- 
capitalise £6,000 worth of the estate at 5 per cent. In 
fact, you are asking the State to advance money in a 
way that enables you to recapitalise at a much higher 
interest, and therefore save the balance of the two- 
capitalisations. That is what it comes to. 

24910. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I thought that the 
aim of purchase was to put the landlord in the pos- 
session of his net income through the State? — W® 
agree, except that we do not quite agree what the net 
income should be. 

24911. Yes, but the value of the estate is the rent 
less anything you have to pay out of that rent in 
respect of a mortgage ?— An ordinary mortgage, yes. 

24912. An ordinary mortgage. Now, the calcnla- 
tion of Lord Dudley is that a certain sum should be- 
set apart from the purchase money to pay off that, 
mortgage and to relieve the landowner from the in- 
terest of the mortgage. That would leave the income 
of his estate £600, and you proceed to calculate the 
sum which at 3£ per cent, would produce £600. His 
interest therefore is fully met. You suggest that 
there is a right, an equity, for the payment of the 
mortgage. The State would exercise that right of 
redemption and pay off the mortgagee? — Out of the 
purchase money. 

24913. Yes. They would do that and they would 
then leave the landowner such amount of the purchase 
money as at 3 per cent, would produce his £600 a 
year ? — But would it be right to deprive the landowner 
of the possibility at any future time if he had been 
left as the landowner to clear the estate ? 

24914. But the State propose to do that for him at 
cnce and exercise the redemption? — And deprive him 
of the interest. He might get it on cheaper terms. 

24915. Or dearer? — Not as money is going. 

24916. Chairman. — Yesterday I asked Mi-. Boyd 
to tell us, supposing compulsory powers were 
given, whether he could suggest any way 
in which compulsory powers could be exercised on 
some system or basis of net income which should 
satisfy his mind as to prices, and he started by saying: 
that in his view the basis should be what he stated as- 
Land Conference terms. He interpreted Land Con- 
ference terms as being the gross rental as represented 
by second term rents, minus a deduction for cost of 
management purposes, which should be a maximum 
sum not exceeding 10 per cent. But Mr. Boyd’s re- 
quest is that 10 per cent, in every case should be re- 
garded as the maximum amount of outgoings really, 
that no matter whether the outgoings were more than 
that, the 10 per cent., should mark the. final limit. 
But there is a further difference — how you are to pur- 
chase the rental — Mr. Boyd demands that in every 
case, whether there is a charge or not, you should 
start by advancing to the owner an amount which 
would capitalise the whole gross value of the rental ? — 
Yes. 

24917. Before you make any deduction. Then you 
make the deduction afterwards, and as I pointed ou; 
in these two cases that would mean that the net pur- 
chase money would be very much enhanced, becaust- 
the mortgage is capitalised by the State at a lower 
rate than it is by the landlord, who would have the 
benefit of the difference. If you go on the other plan, 
if you first of all deduct his outgoings you leave the 
man with his net income, and the result of that 
would be that the tenants would not have to pay so 
much by 2£ years’ purchase. They would get the- 
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land cheaper, and there is no absolute loss to the 
landlord. He has still got his income and he has 
still got the actual amount of cash- that he enjoyed 
before, the only difference being that, as Mr. Boyd 
points out, that he loses the equity of redemption. 
What the value of the equity of redemption is you 
have not told us. Would the equity be valuable ex- 
cept for the advance by the State at a low rate of 
interest? — It is a lawyer’s question. It is a legiti- 
mate argument. But the difficulty, it seems to me, 
is in the view propounded by Sir Francis Mowatt. 

24918. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I am not propound- 
ing any view. I merely took the figures you stated, 
and I understand it to be a question whether the 
State should continue to the landlord the net income 
which he is receiving to-day or something more. 
Lord Dudley made out the case just as I have put it 
to you. 

Chairman. — What Mr. Boyd asks practically 
is that some procedure should be adopted under 
compulsory powers as is now followed, as I under- 
stand, in ordinary sales between landlord and ten- 
ant ? — Yes. 

24920. This would require the State to purchase, I 
believe, without any regard to the net income of the 
landlord? — No, not in the way you put it. 

24921. And then the money is lodged in the bank, and 
the people who have a claim on it come in. And that 
is why the effect of land purchase hitherto in 
Ireland has been that the people who benefit most 
are the people with most mortgages? — But look how 
many have been paying a higher rate of interest on 
their mortgages. But, Lord Dudley, might I say this. 
It seems to me to reduce the position of things ad 
absurdum to sell two identically similar properties at 
different rates of purchase simply because the owner 
of one happens in his private capacity to have bor- 
rowed money. 

24922. When you say absurd are you speaking from 
the tenant’s point of view or from the landlord’s point 
of view ? — From any point of view. I say why should 
two identical things not fetch the same price in ;he 
market ? 

24923. In the first place would you be prepared to 
deny that so long as complete justice is done to the 
landlord — I admit that what is justice is debatable — 
but that so long as complete justice is done to the 
landlord it is naturally advantageous that you should 
be able to sell to the tenant and allow the tenant to 
purchase the land as cheaply as possible? — Yes, with 
that saving clause, complete justice. 

24924. Therefore, so far as the landlord’s position 
is concerned, that whole question turns on whether 
complete justice is represented by a guarantee to the 
man that he shall have a sufficient sum of money 
which at 3J,- per cent, will ensure him for his own en- 
joyment the actual amount of cash that he has been 
putting in his pocket before ? — I could not say that I 
thought that. 

24925. Would it not turn on whether that is a 
proper view to take of what is complete justice? — Yes. 

24926. Would you go further than that and say, 
“No, the property apart altogether from the charge 
upon it represents a certain sum” ? — Yes. 

24927. And complete justice will not be fulfilled 
unless that property is sold for that sum? — Yes. 

24928. Although you admit that under the pro- 
cedure you plead for the result would be that the 
encumbered landlord would actually under an ar- 
rangement of that kind put into his pocket a large 
additional sum of cash? — A slight sum. 

24929. I mean, in the case I have given you, £100 
per annum extra?- — Yes. 

Sir John Coxomb. — I want to follow out Lord 
Dudley’s illustration. His illustration conveys to my 
mind that there are two properties, in every respect 
identical, for sale, and that because one landlord in 
his private capacity has borrowed money, the tenants 
on that property are to pay less for their land than 
in the other case where the landlord has not borrowed 
money. Is that the position? 

Chairman. — The position is that the tenants would 
be able to purchase their land 2£ years’ purchase 
cheeper upon an encumbered property than they 
would upon an unencumbered estate. 

Sir Antony MacDonnelx. — That is to say, they 
would pay £20,500 on one estate 

Chairman. — Yes, and £23,000 on the other. 

Sir John Coxomb. — Therefore the encumbered land- 
lord could add £3,000 to the purchase money, and the 


tenants are to pay it if he can get clear of the mort- 
gage? 

Chairman. — Surely if a landlord can succeed by any 
means open to him in paying off the mortgage there 
is m: reason why he should not do so. 

Sir John Coxomb. — But I point out to you that he 
can impose £3,000 more on the purchase money to be 
paid by his tenants. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — The landlord has disposed 
of his estate subject to these liabilities. What he dis- 
poses of in this way is an estate subject to a mort- 
gage. You cannot expect that the landlord of an 
estate subject to a mortgage will be paid for it at the 
identical price of an estate which has no liability and 
is absolutely free. 

Chairman. — I understood the witness to dispute 
that premise altogether. He says that the State ad- 
vances money for the land and not for what the 
landlord has to dispose of. 

24931. Sir Francis Mowatt. — For the land subject 
to these liabilities ? — My answer to Sir Francis Mowatt 
would be this. I say, as Lord Dudley has said, that 
it is the land. But land is subject to charges ; the 
mortgage is attached to the fee. It is the fee the 
owner wants to sell. The State being the party ad- 
vancing the money, it is the State’s duty to see that 
before the fee is transferred it is clear of all liabilities. 
The State does that at present under voluntary sale 
by paying out of the purchase money. I do not see 
why it should be right voluntarily and wrong com- 
pulsorily, and why if compulsory powers are taken 
they should be used to inflict an injury on the owner 
which he would not be liable to if voluntary sale under 
the Act of 1903 were still in force. 

24932. I think we are agreed now exactly as to tho 
position of the landlord ? — Yes. 

24933. Now, let us come to the position of the ten- 
ant. The position of the tenant in the one case is to 
pay 2£ years more purchase than in the other— -in the 
one case 20£ and in the other 23. The bonus in both 
cases is the same ? — The rate, not the amount. 

24934. Yes. Would you be disposed to view with 
any sympathy at all a proposal that in cases of that 
kind the bonus should be graduated so as to bring the 
amount of money to be found by the tenants to a more 
or less equal sum ? — The bonus will not be the same in 
the two cases. 

24935. No, but the rate will be the same ? — Yes. 

24936. Would you be prepared to equalise the pay- 
ments to be made by the tenants in the two cases by 
giving more bonus to the unencumbered estate and 
less to the encumbered estate — a lower rate? — Under 
compulsory powers? 

24937. Yes? — No, I would not. It could not be 
done without modifying the principle of the Act, 
which was 12 per cent, on purchase money. 

24938. But what is the principle of the bonus? 
Is not that the whole point? The principle of the 
bonus was to provide a bridge between what the land- 
lord could sell at and what the tenant could pay. Is 
there anything in that principle which necessitates 
that the rate of payment should be a fixed rate ? If 
you find that your gap can be better bridged by some 
kind of sliding scale which would give less in the 
case where land could be purchased cheap for the 
tenant, and more where the land has to bear a 
higher price, is there any reason why the bonus 
should remain fixed at 12 per cent, all round? — I 
think the principle on which the bonus was fixed was 
to bridge the gap. But it was assumed, I think 
rightly, that the gap existed on all estates, good, 
bad and indifferent. 

24939. But in a greater or less degree?— Well, I 
really don’t know. Under a voluntary system it 

might be possible. The gap would be there all 

round, and so long as things were left to voluntary 
arrangement it would not matter. But when it 
comes to compulsion, then it seems to me to be 
rather a serious matter to tamper with the fixed 
rate of bonus, because it looks as if someone outside, 
say the Treasury, were coming in and saying they 
wanted better security, or the Estates Commissioners 
might say they wanted better treatment for the 
tenants. 

24940. Suppose we take the case that it is fair 
compulsorily to buy out the landlord on the basis 
of net income, and you arrive at that net income 
by deducting the mortgages and charges on the 
estate?— You will take me as disagreeing. 
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Mar. 20 1907. 24941. Yes, but supposing for the sake of argu- 

" 1 ' ment that it is fair to give the man the actual cash 

Mr. W. H. he enjoyed before, in the one case £600, and in the 
Boyd. other £900? — Yes. 

24942. Under that ideal state of things you con- 
template we have satisfied the landlord. Now we 
come to deal with the tenants. In the one case they 
pay 20£, and in the other 23 years’ purchase. 
Naturally the tenants in the second case paying 23 
years’ purchase grumble because the people next 
door are getting land, which is apparently the same, 
for 2£ years’ purchase cheaper than they are. Under 
my proposal what you would do would be to graduate 
the bonus, and the people who had to pay 20£ years’ 
purchase would get a bonus of only six per cent. 
That would bring the amount they had to pay up to 
21f years’ purchase. In the other case, that of the 
encumbered estate, the tenants would get an 18 per 
cent, bonus, which would make the total bonus paid 
the same as if twelve per cent, were paid in each case. 
That would reduce the payment they would have to 
make from 23 to 21§ years’ purchase. So that in 
that case by graduating, by merely dividing in a 
different way the sum of money which is given by 
the State to bridge the gap, you actually can bring 
the payment the tenants in each case have to make 
to exactly the same. Then again, let me remind you 
of this. Apparently under the Land Act the bonus 
was only a temporary arrangement, because, under 
Sub-Section 3 of Clause 48, the Treasury can revise 
it every five years? — Yes, but may I just say this. 
My view is that it would be a very nice arrangement 
for the tenant, but the bonus was given to assist the 
owner. 

24943. No, no, certainly not? — I think it was to 
enable landowners to sell who were not able to sell. 

24944. No. The bonus was given for the sole and 
simple purpose of bridging the difference, to make it 
possible for land to be transferred at a price at which 
the landlord could afford to sell it, and at which the 
tenants could afford to buy it. It was not given in 
the interest of one class any more than in the interest 
of the other class. It was simply a grant to bridge 
the difference ? — That is not the view that landowners 
have taken of it. 

24945. But that is obviously the reason. To bridge 
a gap the bridge must have two ends to it? — Yes, 
but the gap was a deficiency in the purchase money, 
and it was to make up that that the bonus was 
given. 

24946. The deficiency from the landlord’s view in the 
purchase money? The seller could not afford to sell 
below a certain price, and the tenant could not afford 
to give a certain price, and in order that neither party 
should have to undergo an unnecessary strain, the 
State gave a grant to bridge the difference ?— And 
inasmuch as the first section of the Act of 1903 con- 
templates the zone system within which it would be 
safe for the Treasury to make an advance without in- 
spection, the bonus was taken into account, which 
would show that the bonus was intended to make up 
the price to what the landlord could sell at. The 
bonus is included in the zone. 

24947. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— You say the 
bonus is included in the zone?— What I mean is that 
in a case falling within the zones the owner gets the 
bonus of 12 per cent, on the purchase money. 

24948. Chairman. — It seems far truer to say, if it 
is to be taken as a grant to one class or another, that 
it is much more like a grant to the tenant than to the 
landlord ?— But they pay no interest on it. This 
difference cuts radically at the root of the suggestion 
I made that I thought ought to be satisfactory to the 
landlords, because my suggestion is that it is to be 
based on net income, and by net income I said that 
I meant second-term rents less ten per cent. 

24949. Quite so? — I do not want to be misunder- 
stood, that is all. 

24950. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Capitalised at 
3i P er cent. ? — Yes, would Sir Antony like me to 
answer the question put to me last night on this 
matter — whether it would include the bonus. 

24951. Yes ; would you explain that. The point I 
wanted to make perfectly clear was this. You stated 
the willingness of the Landowners’ Convention to 
accept as the basis of land purchase second term rents 
minus 10 per cent. ? — Yes. 

24952. The remainder being capitalised at 3£ per 
■cent. ? — Yes. You worked that down to a certain 


figure, £100 less £10, leaving £90, and capitalising 
that, you asked me did that sum thus arrived at 
include the bonus. 

24953. We can do it very easily. Let us take £100. 
Ten per cent, from that leaves £90. £90 capitalised 
at 3 g per cent, will be £2,580. I want to know 
whether that would include the bonus? — First, I 
understood you to say in reference to your query 
that it was not compulsion you were dealing with, 
but voluntary sale? 

24954. Yes ? — These are the terms that I think the 
landowners would be satisfied with, and ought to 
be satisfied with in thei case of voluntary sales. 

24955. Did the £2,580 include the bonus ? — I can 
answer that in this way. In the case of tenanted 
lands the landowners would be satisfied, in my 
opinion, if, on the completion of the sale they receiv- 
ed such a capital sum in cash as will, when invested 
in a 3% per cent, security, provide them with an in- 
come equal to their net income derived from second 
term rents. But this should be over and above all 
costs incidental to the sale. 

24956. This is something new?— This takes the 
place of the bonus. I could answer this way. It is 
the sum you mention, plus the bonus, or if these 
costs are borne without it. 

24957. If you answer me in that way it will not 
be answering in the same way as yesterday? — I got 
a little confused towards the close, but this should 
be over and above all costs incidental to sale, and 
should cover all loss of income incurred during the 
progress of the sale. By net income I mean gross 
second term rents less a sum not exceeding 10 per 
cent, for the cost of collection and management where 
those have been incurred. In such cases as there are 
solvent arrears due by tenants an equitable addition 
should be made to the purchase money to compensate 
for their cancellation. 

24958. That is outside this matter ? — I did not un 
derstand that. I thought it right to mention that. 
I may say also before I have done that it stands out- 
side, what Lord Dudley has referred to, all ex- 
traneous sources 1 of revenue such as sporting rights, 
timber, etc., and other things. These would not be 
covered by such a price as that. 

24959. The £2,580, if you take 3A per cent, upon it, 
will yield £90? — Yes. 

24960. That is his net income? — You took it at 
£90. That is your illustration. 

24961. I followed you, inasmuch as you allow 10 
per cent, deduction? — Yes. 

24962. That is the basis on which I understand vou 
to say the landlords were agreed ? — Yes. 

24963. On a purchase price of £2,580 you get at 

per cent. £90? — Yes. 

24964. Therefore that £2,580 must include the 
bonus. You don’t ask the bonus over and above your 
net income, do you ? — No, but do you see, according 
to the terms I read out that £2,580 would be required 
in cash at the close of the transaction. I don’t care 
whether you call it bonus or anything else, but there 
are certain costs connected with the sale. From my 
own experience, and knowing what other men have 
done, I think that the costs of the sale come to about 
10 per cent. 

24965. That is very close to 12 per cent. ?— Yes, but 
it hardly comes up to it. I can tell you the separate 
items of that if you wish. 

24966. It comes to this : the bonus should be given 
over and above the net income?— At least 10 per cent. 

24967. I thought you would revise your opinion? — 
You might have suggested it to me. 

24968. I don’t know whether it is really necessary 
that I should examine you upon that portion of your 
evidence in which you question the action of the 
Estates Commissioners generally in regard to land 
purchase, but perhaps I may ask you as to one or 
two points. You remember in the early part of our 
conversations I asked your assent to the division of 
land purchase operations under four heads, following 
the division in the Act. 1st, land purchase opera- 
tions within the zones ; 2nd, non- judicial cases out- 
side the zones ; 3rd, Land Judges’ cases, and 4th, 
cases of indirect purchase where the landlord sells 
direct to the Estates Commissioners. We left out of 
consideration for the time the sales to and purchases 
by the Congested Districts Board ? — I remember that. 

24969. I think you agreed that that was an ex- 
haustive description of the methods of land purchase ? 
— As far as my knowledge goes. 
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24970. In regard to the cases within the zones am 
I right in inferring from what you said that the 
Estates Commissioners have really no means of in- 
terfering with the progress of purchase and sale ex- 
cept in regard to the definition of an estate. If they 
define a property to be an estate they become after- 
wards more ministerial advisers than anything else 
in dealing with estates? — I think so. 

24971. So your criticism with reference to the action 
of the Estates Commissioners in regard to the first 
of these categories will only apply as regards the dei- 
fmition of an estate? — In which portion of my evid- 
ence is that? 

24972. You commenced yesterday by generaj criti- 
cism of the conduct of the Estates Commissioners in 
regard to land purchase. I don’t want to surprise 
you into any declaration whatever. I have asked you 
to consider whether there is any means for the 
Estates Commissioners to interfere with schemes of 
purchase and sale under that first category, except in 
regard to the matter of the declaration of a property 
as an estate ? — I think that is the only power in 
their hands for intervention, and I think it is given 
to them to see that there is no undue intimidation or 
duress or anything of that kind. 

24973. All the law says is that they will not 
have to look into the question of security, as between 
landlord and purchaser, because the zones assume 
that adequate security is forthcoming when the case 
falls within the zones. But have you any comment 
or objection to make on the action of the Estates 
Commissioners in regard to the declaration of pro- 
perties as estates? — I have. 

24974. You explained to us that you objected to 
the provisional definition of an estate. I am not re- 
ferring to that. We will come to that in a moment. 
But in regard to the refusal to declare property an 
estate have you any comment to make on that? Do 
you accuse them of or impute to them any malfeasance 
in regard to refusing to declare property an estate ? — 
I would not use the term malfeasance. 

24975. We understand that nothing personal is in- 
tended ? — Nothing personal is intended. I have the 
pleasure of knowing both gentlemen. 

24976. Nothing like that is imputed^? — No. It is 
not very easy to know, but I think that there are 
cases an which they seem to have refused, but they 
may have reasons which may have justified them. 

24977. But may I take it that you have not based 
your criticism on any such cases as that?— On those 
pages of facts ( indicates document ) which I could 
read, but I could hardly select one to support such a 
contention as that. I have nothing else in the way 
of facts to produce. If you will just leave that now. 

24978. In regard to the provisional declaration of 
estates we had that under discussion too to some ex- 
tent. You stated to me the landlords considered 
they were labouring under a serious disadvantage 
from not having the property definitely declared an 
estate? — Yes. 

24979. Because, for example, when an estate is de- 
finitely declared, and it is understood that the sale 
will go through, and that ultimately the vendor will 
get the bonus, the moment the certificate or declara- 
tion of the property to be an estate is made he may 
go to his bankers and raise money on it? — Yes. 

24980. You said landowners are at a disadvantage 
there ? — Yes. 

24981. On the other hand I submitted that there 
might be advantages to the landlord from such pro- 
visional declaration, because there might be instances 
m which for some legal reasons or for some other 
reasons it might be desirable to exclude certain lands 
from the estate before the thing was finally gone 
through, or it might be desirable for the landlord 
himself to add certain tracts of land to the estate. I 
am informed that there are examples of both of these 
cases. In these cases if the estate had been at the 
outset declared an estate these things would not have 
been possible ; so either the estate would have to go 
through with the lands excluded, which it was desired 
to include, or the declaration of an estate would 
have to be cancelled. In view of the objection as to 
the landlords being placed in very great difficulties 
ail I can say on that is that the provisional de- 
claration has been made' in the landlords’ interest, or 
lx I may put it this way, in what the Estates Commis- 
sioners consider the landlords’ interests ; but I am 
quite certain that they would be very willing to re- 
consider any orders or any practice which they have 
laid down for themselves upon that matter?— That 


would be very satisfactory. I quite see that there is 20 ■. 907 

a point in what you say, but it would only apply to ‘ L‘ 

cases where land was included in the estate proposed Mr. w. H. 
for sale and afterwards the owner desired to exclude Boyd, 
it, because any outside land that he wished to include 
could still be dealt with by the Commissioners de- 
claring it to be a separate estate by itself. 

24982. That might be, but it would render it neces- 
sary to have two separate proceedings ? — Yes, but that 
is not very much. 

24983. At all events there are some reasons for it, 
and in the opinion of the Estates Commissioners these 
reasons were not negligible? — The landowners would 
be very gratified if they would reconsider the practice. 

24984. In regard to Section 6 cases, that is cases 
in which the lands are sold direct to the Estates Com- 
missioners the proceedings are similar to those be- 
tween the purchaser and seller ? — They are not quite 
analogous. 

24985. The landlord is not compelled to ask the 
Estates Commissioners to buy. He goes to the 
Estates Commissioners and asks them, “ are you 
anxious to buy ”? — You mean it is voluntary in its 
inception ? 

24986. Yes? — Quite. 

24987. Then there is an inspection, and so forth ; 
and a price is offered, and if the landlord does not 
wish to accept the price he need not? — Yes. 

24988. It is a purely voluntary arrangement? — Yes, 
but the awkward part of it of course is where rela- 
tions are more or less strained between landlord and 
tenant as a result of what happens. Say that I 
apply to the Land Commission to know what they 
would give me for my estate. They come down and 
satisfy themselves as to what the ’tenants will give 
them, and then they come and make me their offer. 

Of course if it is a very low offer and I don’t like to 
accept it, the unpleasant part of the thing is that the 
tenants have got wind of the price the Estates Com- 
missioners put on it, and they may afterwards think 
iit rather cold-blooded to go on at the old rent if I 
refuse to sell. 

24989. How can you avoid a thing like that? — 

They are under a legal obligation to incur no loss. 

They can incur a loss of 10 per cent, only in cases of 
congested estates, and congested estates are very few. 

The non-congested estates make up the great bulk of 
what they have to deal with. They are bound before 
they make an advance of public money to satisfy 
themselves that the property is security for the ad- 
vance, and they cannot get the money from any other 
quarter except the tenants. They get an advance 
from the State and the tenants have to pay the in- 
terest on that ; and unless they are sure beforehand 
that the tenants will agree how are they, as practical 
men, to make an offer to you? — It is difficult. 

24990. It is insuperable in the nature of things. 

All you can expect is that they should go about their 
work with as much tact and judgment as possible, 
and should have every regard for the positions of 
both landlord and tenants so as to avoid the crea- 
tion of any hostility between them, and I think from 
my personal knowledge of how they do these things 
they do endeavour, not always perhaps successfully, 
to create a satisfactory spirit? — It is a very difficult 
task. 

24991. It is a difficult task, but th® difficulty is in- 
herent in the nature of things? — Yes, but perhaps 
some more automatic arrangement could be arrived at. 

24992. You have suggested to us an automatic ar- 
rangement? — Later on. 

24993. As regards the Land Judges Court there can 
be no friction between the landlord and the Estates 
Commissioners? — I am really not very conversant 
with what takes place in that court. I have no pro- 
perty in it. 

24994. It is a sort of encumbered estates court in 
which estates are put up for sale, and the Estates 
Commissioners come in and make an offer, and if the 
offer is not accepted the estate is put up for sale in 
the usual way. So there is no cause for friction be- 
tween landlords and tenants there ? — I suppose not. 

24995. Really we come down to this, that the only 
ground for difficulty between the landlord and the 
Estates Commissioners is with regard to the cases 
in which there are non- judicial rents, in which the 
Commissioners have to inspect for security ? — I am 
not aware of that. 


Q 2 
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24996. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Mr. Boyd has ex- 
plained fully and frankly what he considers the fair 
compensation which the landlord is entitled to claim 
in cases of compulsory purchase. I do not think T 
can carry the matter very much further. As soon as 
purchase is compulsory the only question I think to 
be considered is the right of the landlord to full com- 
pensation ? — Over and above the value. 

24997. Including both. I am coming to that. The 
question to be considered is the right of the landlord 
to full compensation ; first of all, for loss of income, 
and, secondly, for what I may call his disturbance. 

I put it to you as a general principle that so long as 
he has his full claim satisfied he has no concern and 
cannot complain if a third person comes in and makes 
a better thing out of it or a worse thing out of it? — 
Oh, no. 

24998. I understand you to say as representative 
of the landlords that they claim their full net income 
and something for the equity of redemption, of any 
mortgage on their estate. If those two conditions are 
fulfilled, then I understand you to say that the land- 
lord’s right has been met? — Yes, if he is secured in 
what I define to be his net income and in all costs 
and the other things I mentioned, less 10 per cent. 

24999. I quite admit that that really means certain 
deductions of income which cannot be made up to him. 
The costs of the sale are outside? If the costs of the 
sale represent 10 per cent, of the value, that means 
that he would lose 10 per cent, of his income if the 
settlement is made merely on the rental. What you 
further say is that what the landlord is entitled to as 
a matter of compensation is to have fully made up to 
him the net income he had before, so that he should 
not lose anything, and the costs of the sale and any- 
thing which may be fairly added as representing his 
equity of redemption for charges on his estate ? — I do 
not make any claim for equity of redemption for I do 
not agree with the methods by which the price would 
be calculated in such a case. Drop out that, and the 
rest is perfectly accurate. 

25000. And that being common ground between us, 
you then proposed to exempt from that compensation 
sporting and other rights Why do you say that? — It 
arose from what was said yesterday. Lord Dudley in 
asking me questions as to the price that estates ought 
to be sold for prefaced his remarks by saying that some 
arrangement must be made for valuing extraneous 
items which were a source of income to the landlord, 
such as sporting rights and that kind of thing. There- 
fore I guarded myself in replying on behalf of the 
landlords by saying they required to be separately 
dealt with. I give as an illustration an estate I 
managed up to 1899. There were two sporting rights 
on that property which brought in to the owner £250 
a year each. They affected the holdings of I suppose 
only thirty tenants in each case. You could not 
ask those men to add to the price of holdings they 
were purchasing the capitalisation of £250. There- 
fore some arrangement would have to be come to 
whereby the owner would not lose that part of his 
income, which would be a deterrent to his selling. 

25001. That brings us back to where we were, that 
is to say, these extraneous items of income must be 
included in the net income of the landlord upon which 
compensation is to be calculated. You would pay a 
very high price if you did that?— I would not claim 
so much as that. 

25002. I understood that to be your case, that you 
must compensate the man first for his net income, 
and, secondly, for any other sources of income not 
included in my definition ? — Yes. I would not put 
sporting rights on the same security as second term 
rents. 

25003. So long as that is done it does not concern 
the landlord whether the tenant buys his land cheaper 
or more expensively? — I do not think it concerns him 
at all. 

25004. Therefore the landlord who sees the next 
estate selling better because there were mortgages upon 
it, he having no mortgages, has no legitimate com- 
plaint? — Not as against the tenant. 

25005. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You say the 
landlord is entitled to his net income plus the costs 
of sale?— Yes. 

25006. And you place those costs of sale at 10 per 
cent. ? — I think so. 

25007. We have it on page. vii. of the Estates Com- 
missioners’ Report that the costs of sale are the ne- 
gotiating agent’s fees and solicitor’s fees? — And 
other things. I will give you details. . 


CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

25008. We have it on page vii. of the Commissioners’ 
Report. They mention that 5 per cent, includes the 
allowances of the solicitor and negotiating agent as a 
usual rule? — I take it even lower than that. I take it 
also to cover the settling with employees of a minor 
character to the agent, who likewise would have 
claims on the owner. If you want to get that kind of 
thing to run smoothly you have to deal liberally. I 
take 5 per cent, to cover lawyer’s costs, agent’s ne- 
gotiations, and the settling of all employees on the 
estate. 

25009. Very good. What other charges bring it up ? 
— Surveyor’s cost of mapping, and anything of that 
sort is one per cent. You will not get it done under 
that. 

25010. Does not that come under negotiation fees ? — 
Not at all. You have to employ a valuer and sur- 
veyor and others to go over the estate and mark in 
the boundaries on the map before you can lodge it. 

25011. What are your other items? — These are my 
items of expenditure — lawyer’s costs, 2 per cent. ; ne- 
gotiating fees with agents and settling with employees 
on the estate, 3 per cent. ; surveyor, 1 per cent. ; loss 
during the progress of sale and interest on thi 
bonus 

25012. But you are permitted to add two years’ 
arrears? — You see in my proposal I have made no 
general item of that kind. I only say equitable 
arrears ought to be met. I do not want to get it 
twice. Then there is loss during the progress of sale 
and interest on the bonus, which is practically one 
year’s rent, 4 per cent. Those added up make 10 per 
cent. I think that is a fair covering of the cost, and 
it was to cover that that the bonus was given. 

25013. The bonus was given to cover that? — Yes, 
to assist the owner. What I say is this. The 4 per 
cent, is to cover loss during the progress of the sale. 
We have had it stated before the Commission that if 
the purchase agreement was lodged now the cash would 
not be forthcoming for five years. If that is to be -he 
case this will be entirely an under estimate. 

25014. You will get interest? — You only get interest 
on a portion of the purchase money. You do not get 
it on the bonus. You get it on the tenants’ part of the 
purchase money. Whatever the difference is between 
that and the full purchase money represented by the 
bonus you get no interest on, and besides that you 
have to drop the rent from the last gale day to the 
date of the signing of the agreement unless you are to 
be hard 1 on the tenants and say to them you must pay 
this up before the signing of the agreement. You 
want things to go pleasantly and smoothly. I arrange 
with my tenant this March, and the agreement is 
signed next month, the rent from last November ip 
to that is cancelled by the signing of the agreements. 
I take those up and lodge them with the Commission. 
The half-year’s interest on the purchase money does 
not accrue till six months after that, and with great 
respect to what has been read out of the Report, 
it may not be collected for probably six months more. 
All that time the landlords are lying out of the money, 
and I only ask that when the sale is completed and 
■the money lodged in bank they be recouped for what- 
ever deficiency may be shown to have existed between 
prior income (which is lost through the State de- 
ciding to take certain action), and the income ac- 
tually received. The bonus allowed is 12 per cent. 
This is 10 per cent. 

25015. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You take second 
term rents as the basis for arriving at the net income 
of the owner ? — Yes, in the case of tenanted land. 

25016. You speak of gross second term rents? — 
Yes. 

25017. Now, I should like to have a clear idea in 
my mind of what you mean by gross second term 
rents? — I mean second term rents as fixed by the 
Sub-Commission Court. 

25018. Suppose that for a number of years the full 
rental had not been collected, what would you consider 
would be the gross rental ? — Second term rents as fixed 
in Court. 

25019. Let us distinguish between two things. You 
set down as a basis for ascertaining the net income 
gross second term rents minus ten per cent, or less ?— 
Yes. The terms of the Land Conference. 

25020. Now, there are two ways in which you can 
fancy year after year the landlords’ income to be short 
of the gross second term rents ? — Yes. 
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25021. There are the rents he does not receive. 
"Would you consider that the rents he does not receive 
should be deducted?— I think the price ought to be 
-calculated on the gross rental. 

25022. And not on the gross receipts ?— No, not on 
the gross received rents. 

25023. It has been said of a great many western 
properties that as a matter of fact the costs of collec- 
tion and the uncollected rents would be 20 per cent, 
•reduction on the gross rent? — I have no hesitation in 
saying that if you go to the west you would be very 
much undeceived on that point. I have been through 
it myself. You will find very important evidence in 
the west on this point. I understood Mr. Finucanein 
his evidence to say if there was any unreasonable cir- 
cumstances connected with rents not having been re- 
•eieved (and Sir Antony MadDonnell drew our atten- 
tion to it this morning) that allowances could be 
made for any such cases. 

25023a. I am not alluding to a case of that kind. 

I am rather alluding to the following. Suppose on 
certain estates a condition of things prevailed under 
which year by year the uncollected rents and costs of 
collection made a deduction of about 15 per cent, on 
the gross rents, what would you consider to be the net 
income in that case? — Do you mean a case where the 
landlord has been in the habit himself of voluntarily 
giving so much in the shape of abatement,, say 3s. in 
the £1, or something of that kind ? 

25024. That is not it exactly ?— -If I knew the case 
to which you refer I could give it. 

25025. I will take an estate on which as a per- 
manent condition of things the owner gets year by 
year gross second term rents minus 15 per cent. — the 
•15 per cent, deduction covering cost of collection and 
rents that did not come to him for one cause or 
another ? — Are they causes extra neous to himself that 
-ought not to be in operation ? 

25026. That would result from poverty of his ten- 
ants, from the seasons, or other causes. To put it 
• quite clearly to you, it is said, and I think with a 
good deal of justice, that on good lands a larger per- 
centage of rent is collected than on bad lands ? — 
'Yes. 

25027. Take the bad lands, and suppose that on the 
•bad lands the cost of collection and uncollected rent 
as a sort of permanent thing pull down the gross rent 
received from year to year to 15 per cent, under tho 
book rental. In those circumstances what would you 
consider to be the net rent? — If those circumstances 
exist, which I have grave doubts about — you under- 
stand what I mean, and I think they do not exist to 
any large extent — but if those circumstances do exist 
I think they would have to be treated as exceptional 
cases to the general rule I have laid down. But, of 
course, you know that the circumstances of landlord 
and tenant in Ireland are so diverse that it is per- 
fectly impossible to apply any general principle. 

25028. I was only anxious to get a clear idea, in 
.my own mind, in a hypothetical case of that kind, 
what you considered would be the net income of vhe 
owner ? — I think each case would have to be taken on 
the actual circumstances arising, and I believe you 
will find this ; you will not find any landlord, cir- 
cumstanced as you describe, that would be at all un- 
reasonable as to what he would ask in regard to the 
price of his estate. 

25029. You are giving information which I desire to 
have in order to clear my mind. You would go into 
particular cases to ascertain such instances as are 
outside the rule? — If it wa9 proved actually neces- 
sary to do so. 

25030. The actual income of an owner in a par- 
ticular case? — It might be necessary to do that. 

25031. Now, we had before us a stockbroker from 
the Bank of England, and he told us that money 
might be invested in large sums in trustee securities 
at 3-£ per cent. ? — Yes. 

25032. Probably that has something to do with the 
suggestion that in fixing the future income of the 
owners such a sum should be given them as would 
bring them their net income at 3g per cent. ? — No, I 
bad not seen it until Lord Dudley drew my attention 
to it, and I was very glad to see that view supported 
by such an authority. My own view, which I urged 
the Landowners’ Convention to adopt, was to stand 
on the terms of the Land Conference, and ask for 3 <r 
^3|r per cent. The majority of the landlords present 
-said they did not think it would be reasonable, and 


although the Conference terms laid that down, they .l/ 0r . 20, 1 S07. 
would be content with 3£ per cent. _ 

25033. They would be content with a rate of in- .Mr. W, H, , 
terest that gave them their income? — Yes, at 3£ per 
cent. 

25034. Now, bearing on that, I wonder what pro- 
portion of the land that' is being sold would be settled 
land ? — I have not an idea. 

25035. I have not myself. There is a good deal 
of it however that is not settled land ? — I am afraid 
a good deal of the land is tied up in marriage settle- 
ments. 

25036. Take the land that is not settled. The 
owner in investing the proceeds of sale is not tied 
to trustee securities? — The absolute owner is not. 

25037. Would there be any necessity in cases of 
that kind to contemplate as a fixed thing the limit of 
3 J, per cent. ? — I am afraid to give him as good a 
security as he had in the land, I think it would. 

25038. The reason I ask you that is because this 
gentleman who was so full of knowledge on the 
money market told us that a man now investing in 
ordinary railway stock in this country could cal- 
culate on receiving 4£ per cent. — in United Kingdom 
railway stock? — I wish he would give me the infor- 
mation where. I would be very glad to know. I 
have a little money and I would rather like to 
get it into that. I am afraid that is a mistake. 

25039. It is not necessary for my argument that it 
should be absolutely correct, but I have a very dis- 
tinct recollection of his answering me that by in- 
vesting in ordinary railway stocks in Great Britain 
one could get 4£ per cent. ? — Let that stand over and 
be decided by the minutes. 

25040. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — M r. Waldron, 

M.P., certainly said you could get 4£ per cent, on 
certain railway stock?— There is a, difficulty unless 
one is very critical to know what is meant in these 
matters. For instance, you may take debentures in 
a certain railway, and you may be getting 4 or 4^ per 
cent, guaranteed on that. But what price do you pay 
to go in on that. If they are standing at a pre- 
mium down goes your interest, there is the whole 
secret. If you get them at par that is all right. 

25041. Chairman. — I have a very distinct recollec- 
tion that the stockbroker to the Bank of England 
divided his securities into three classes. The 
first class comprised 'Consols, and things of 
that sort, and he told us that for that you 
could get from 3 to 3£ per cent. Then he had an- 
other class — Cardiff Stock and Manchester Corpora- 
tion Stock. He told us for these things, which were 
excellent security, you could get 3£ per cent. Then 
he told us there was a further class, namely, securi- 
ties approved of by the Public Trustee mentioned in 
the 51st 'Section of the Land Act, and for these you 
could get 4 per cent. Then, of course, there were 
other things that you might get more on, but which 
he declared were insecure investments. 

25042. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The securities 
that you have given are 'all securities that are 
permitted under the Land Act of 1903 for the purpose 
of investment by the trustees of settled lands, subject 
to the sanction of the Public Trustee. I am dealing 
with the proceeds of land that is not settled, and it 
is with reference to that that I asked the question. I 
asked the question, what interest might be got by a 
prudent investor who is investing money. What 
could he receive now from the money he invests. My 
recollection is that it is 4£ per cent. But as I say 
it is not essential to the point I wish to discuss with 
you. But suppose we postulate good security 
would you not consider that an owner would be fairly 
done for who would get as much money as, pro- 
vided it was prudently invested, would give him his 
net income? — At what rate of interest? 

25043. Say 4 per cent. ? — I would hardly consider it 
safe. My reason for saying that is this. I am a 
member of the Representative Body of the Church of 
Ireland and we have a good deal of financial dealings 
and large capital to invest, three millions of 
which is on mortgage on Irish land, which bears a 
fairly ■ high interest compared with what you are 
stating just now. Counting in that interest with 
what we can derive from other investments, going 
to America for some of them, we can barely touch 4 
per cent, with the lot. 

25044. Are- you bound to trustee securities ? — Oh, 
yes ; I do not know that there is absolutely anything 
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in the Act that would prevent us, but we always act 25059. I will tell you what it contains-the number- 
P r mClple ‘ • , - ,, . . of loans applied for, and in five tables corresponding 

25045. I am considering the investments of an with five different Acts. I took the trouble of putting 
m T el ?i ly “fxf ■ \ e pr ® dent his in- the figures together, and as you were anxiouf 
fntiwf Vn 1 d ° + 0t thln t 1 T push y01 J any Particularly to have the loans applied for brought in 
fuithei ? You must remember that I am only an evidence I will tell you what my figures come to. If' 
al ? 5 n 4 ft' T? - th f. Se thln 2 s - 1 am not an authority. you have any remarks to make on them then will be 
t See f e ? * htt ] e strange to me that your time. In the year 1900 Land Stock had scarcely 
for owners having absolute control of their funds the begun to depreciate, and the number of applications 

Smof tSL,” Tbit b i £ inwfaWhS, £ ^ “““ 1 “ " d " ““ “- 

estates It would £?““ first sighTthat” 1 the°i»m« 

rate of interest should be insisted on in the case , , 060 - Most Eev - Dr - O’Donnell.— Yes, applications - 

of owners who are investing the proceeds of estates , mans- The money corresponded in amount pretty 
that are not settled ? — I can hardly see that. Surely clo ? ely according as the numbers rose or fell. In 1901 
one ought to have his capital as well secured as the , to the Boer War, Land Stock had considerably 

other. One has to have his income secured by law depreciated, and there was word of new legislation, 
Why should not the other have his income equally and the number of applications is 6,160. In 1902' 
secured? Land Stock is still further depreciated, and Mr, 

25047. It would not be exactly an ordinary question Wyndham is on the eve of introducing his Bill, and 

of security. It would be a question of being tied n the number of applications is 5,151. I cannot abso- 

down to a definite class of security. It illustrates my lutely guarantee these figures, but they are as correct- 

point sufficiently. I think that you have told us as a hurried examination would permit of four or five 

that a body to which von hoi on n „e tables together. In other words, so far as I can 

ho+.woon iann ion* +i,„ 


to 1 L i r - 7 ; • , mat y°u nave told us 

tnat a body to which you belong, and who, of course, 

are prudent investors, do try to get 4 per cent. ? 

Yes, but that is including mortgages on land, some 
or it up to 4 and some of it 5 per cent. 

25048. I go on to the next point I have to ask you. 
My other questions are very brief. In your printed 
evidence you allude to the Bright purchasers, and 
what their judgment was in the value of the land 
and its security? — Yes. 

25049. Is it not a fact that these gentlemen have 
proved rather unequal to bearing the burdens they 
undertook? Haven't they sought relief?— Oh, that 
wou d be no proof. The mere seeking of relief 
would not prove that. Why shouldn’t they? I 
mean if there is any relief — 1 — — *• 1 - ' 


it. 

25050. Didn’t they ask for it before it was going ?- 
i do not know: > ” 6 ' 

n S c \Wlmther they did or not. I heard com- 
plaints that these gentlemen were quite unequal to 
meeting their instalments ?-Very few admit they are 
q a to meet any instalments — I mean when it comes 
to looking for better terms. 

!?' At all ® vents - I think it is pretty well known 
that these gentlemen think they are .very badly in 
need of relief from the terms on which they them- 
selves have contracted ? — It may be so. I do not 
know personally. They bought much higher. 


t a Dies together, in other words, so far as I can see 
between 1900 and 1903 the number of applications • 
went down by 25 per cent, roughly, and the money 
by about a corresponding amount? — What were the 
figures for 1903? 

ig25061. I did not bring it down to 1903 ; only to 

Sir J ohn Colomb. — Your figures were for the year 
ending 31st March, 1902. 

25062. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Yes, the next 
year is not completed. The Land Act was on. I 
was inclined on these figures to attribute the decrease 
„ . x 111 the number of applications for loans to the intima- 

why not look for coding legislation, and the introduction of 

Mr. Wyndham’s 1902 Bill on the one hand, and the de- 

re it was going ? preciation of land stock on the other ? — I suppose both 

may have had some effect, but Mr. Wyndham in his ■ 
quotation, to which I have referred, begins in 1899 
The top years are 1898, 1899, and 1900, Land 
Stock being at a high premium in those years. 

I would like to read also by way of reply 
what Mr. Wyndham said in the course of a 
speech on the 25th March, 1902. He said:— “In 
1899 advances were made of £1,900,000 ; in 1900 of 
£1,800,000, and last year, 1901, of £1,280,000. But 
those figures do not give the whole extent of the 
diminution. The first step, which we call the 
originating statement does not and cannot mature 
for one or two years, and if von wish to m»t. +k<. 


25053. I do not want to revive the discussion which ° rl S matln g ^ statement does not and cannot mature 

..e had about what the Act of 1903 was intended to f ° r ? n ® ° r t Y-° years \ and lp 7 0U wish to get at the 

do, but just to explain the words used. What exactlv pr0 P 0 . ltl0 ? °* these diminutions you must look 

did you mean when you said in answer to Sir Antony statements. Take the last four 


did you mean when you said in answer to Sir Intony 
nnrcho°«‘ el i t J le Act contemplated 25 years’ 
puichase plus the bonus. Is that exactly so?— I 

haf, S %t't,t may "t 0 * b ? ? hapPy ex P ressi °n to say 
that a Statute contemplates anything, but what I 

S a J Y hen one ex amines the financial 
portions of the Statute one sees the money provided 
for the sale of real property, the rental of which we 
and that it also provides for what is known 
as the zones m the first section ; and in order to bring 
zone , s you '^11 find that it is necessarf 
t . h ® bonus mto account as well as the advance 
That is W UCh th ? tenants pay interest. 


---o ‘K xaice me last tour- 

years. The numbers of tenants applying for ad- 
vances are 8,000, 6,000, 5,000 and 3,000. What are 
the reasons for that decrease. I believe that we have 
got— at all events that we are getting to the end of 
the landlords who are prepared to sell for a capital 
sum which can be advanced under the existing law. 
Those who have sold belong chiefly to three classes ; 
either they are landlords who have other sources of 
income or other interests in England, or they are 
landlords who were tempted to sell by the premium- 
m Land Stock during the period 1897 to 1899 in- 
clusive, or in the third case they are landlords who 
have been forced to sell because they were embar- 
rassed and their creditors urged them to take this 


■£ ,, L alu willing to alter j j 17 • uct; ause uiey were embar- 

l 5 lf t h , ey do not fit th at meaning, to any- rassed and their creditors urged them to take this 
tiling else you like. s J course. The remainder were prevented from selling 

u _f05t. It not the Conference .rr.nnemcnt ™ C “ not * fiord to d ° 

25063. A very ingenious statement by 


Su° smmt y ” 

purchase wenTnlf n^° k ^ incon fstent with the Act if 
the zones r a ° W6r rate tllan ^at ?-Outside 

25056. Inside or outside the zones? Oli the™ , 

provision in the Act for going on at ’ W* * oniy tne amount actually advanced on saies 

voluntarily. g01ng 0n at a lower ra te one year, but on the sales that had matured in that. 

25057. That is what I want t i, , . , yeal \ th ® ori gmating statement having been made a. 

1 ““ th “‘ is 1,8 

In round figures I undertook to give the^mo,^ 1 ^ Dr - O'Donnell.— B ut it is necessary to 

money issued for the purchase an 3 sale of it;? 8 ° lato . the pve -tables in order to come to an accurate 
to 1903, and you wished to add a qualification ?-Ye° conclusion about the whole matter. 

■ 1 — •• 25065. Mr Kavanagh. — I want to draw your at 


toiuuu. A very ingenious statement by a clever- 
and eminent statesman. But, Mr. Boyd, 1 can- 
not exactly reconcile the figures with the ones I 
have here ?— What he means by that is that the- 
figures that were given in those tables represent not 
only the amount actually advanced on sales in that 


plied for and the number of loans !-i>Ss it p ' 
the number of applications in the origSfe 
ment, because that is the point. ° state 


*See Parliamentary Paper No. 90 of 1903 


— -.n.o.-n-ort. — . 1 . wcuib bu uraw your at- 
tention to an answer you gave to Mr. Conor O’Kelly. 
You said in answer to him that the net income- 
would not be accepted by landlords as a . fair price 
for the sale of their properties ? — I am very glad you 
drew my attention to that. I did, and it will be in. 
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your memory that at that time I asked Lord Dudley 
was it the time to go into the further question, and 
w© adjourned it. There is a great deal in that ques- 
tion besides what Mr. Conor O’Kelly put to me. He 
put to me, did I think that would be a fair price. 
My opinion still is that though the landlords will be 
satisfied with what I have indicated, still they are 
not getting the full value of their properties. That 
is my meaning in reply to Mr. Conor O’Kelly. 

25066. Mr. Conor O’ Kelly asked you whether the 
net income would be accepted as a fair price for the 
sale of their properties? — If you refer to the short- 
hand notes you will find that the form the question 
was put in was like this — “Do you think it.” 

25067. In your opinion would landlords accept the 
net income as a fair price ? — The statement I made to 
Sir Antony MacDonnell — I believe they will accept 
that, but that is not exactly what Mr. Conor O’ Kelly 
put to me. That is not the form. I believe what I 
said to Sir Antony is what they would accept. 

25068. You believe as a body they would accept the 
net income as a fair price? — The net income as 

■ qualified by the proposal we discussed this morning. 

25069. You were talking in answer to the Bishop 
about rents that were not collected, and it was sug- 
gested that such should be taken into consideration 
in arriving at the net income of the landlord. Are 
not bad debts included in the 10 per cent, reduction 
as “ cost of collection ” ? — The bad debts are men- 
tioned by the Estates Commissioners where they allude 
to net income, that it should cover “the cost of collec- 
tion, management, and bad debts.” But I do not 
think bad debts were mentioned by the Land Con- 
ference. Of course the bad debts must go in any case. 
.Landlords are not asking for anything for bad debts. 

25070. But you do not think it would be fair to 

■ deduct such bad debts in considering the net income 

of the landlord ? —I do not understand that. If you 
mean this 

25071. His lordship suggested that supposing on a 
certain property of £1,000 rental that only £800 was 
collected yearly, you ought to take off the £200 and 
consider the net income of the landlord at £800, less 
cost of collection and so forth. I suggest to you that 
those bad debts on every property are included in the 
10 per cent, deduction which is allowed for cost of 
-collection? — I cannot agree in that. The position I 
have taken up here equally protects the landlord in 
Tegard to rents that have not been actually received, 
where gross second term rents standing on the 
face of the rental as such, where the failure to collect 
them was not due to such circumstances as Dr. O’Don- 
nell referred to, but to others such as intimidation and 
things of that kind, which would be exceptional cir- 
cumstances — -I understand Dr. O’Donnell to refer to 
cases in the West where it might appear that 15 per 
cent, abatement was given, and where the rents were 
being paid short of that owing to the poverty of the 
district. Was not that so? 

25072. Most Bev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It was rather 
this, that the landlord, year by year, did his best to 
collect rents, and that the uncollected rents, and the 
costs, together pulled down the rental in the book by 
15 per cent. ? — I have something to say on that subject, 
and it is well to say it now, because it would have to 
come later. It is a most important point. A table 
nas been handed in to you and appears on your re- 
cords. it was handed in in Donegal by Monsignor 
M'Glynn, and deals with certain property in Towna- 
willy, in Donegal. The income from that pro- 
perty was received and applied to education by a 
Joint Board in the county. The return made by 
Monsignor M'Glynn, and the evidence which he gave 
before your Commission went to this, that there was 
more income now derived from the sale of the estate 
at 14£ years’ purchase than was derived on an average 
■of the three preceding years from the collection of 
rent.*. I don’t question Monsignor M'Glynn’s figures 
in the least. I am sure they are correct, but I want 
to say this that in considering that evidence you must 
'bear in mind that the circumstances of that property 
were absolutely exceptional, and must not be taken 
to be a general rule, and this may also apply for all 
I know to cases that you will come across in the West. 
I don’t know. The position of things was this. The 
•rental was £460 odd. The plan of campaign was 


started on the estate. There was a strike against 
rents and there was great difficulty in collecting them. 
For some years this was going on and things were 
very bad. Ejectment decrees were taken out, and 
there was a great deal of trouble over it. The sheriff 
and police failed to take up possession of the holdings, 
and at last, I suppose, the Government interfered. The 
result was that the Castle authorities sent down a 
troop of cavalry and a battering ram. It was ex- 
hibited in the market place at Donegal on two succes- 
sive market days ; and all this seemed to strike the 
fear of God into the hearts of the tenantry, 
and they began to pay their rents a little ; 
and then owing to the unfortunate condition of things, 
which were very bad, a sale was made, and the Board 
sold the estate at 14^ years, sooner than continue that 
condition cf things ; and all the point I make on it 
is this, that they must be treated as exceptional 
cases, and I ask you not to consider that any land- 
lord selling at 14£ years will be deriving a larger in- 
come than he does at present from his rent. 

25073. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I rather con 
templated a different set of circumstances in which, 
from the poverty of the district, there will be a 
shortage?— In parts of the West I would not be at 
all surprised if there is, and if there is, I think, 
such cases will probably have to be treated as ex- 
ceptional circumstances in some way. 

25074. Mr. Kavanagh. — In the list which you gave 
Sir Antony of the expenses of sale you omitted the 
cost of investment? — I have nothing down against 
that, but if a man gets a capital sum he may at 
least pay the cost of investment. 

25075. The cost of investment is 1 per cent. ? — If ho 
gets a capital sum he may pay the cost of invest 
ment himself. I don’t think it would be unreason- 
able to ask him after he gets the money to under- 
take the cost of investment. 

25076. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — In further 

elaboration of what his lordship the Bishop asked 
you, when did land stock begin to appreciate ? — I am 
afraid I could hardly give you that without looking 
it up. I know it was high in 1897. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The highest point was 
981 in 1894, 110 in 1896, and 113£ in 1897. 

25077. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — It was 110 in 
1896. At that time what was the number of ap- 
plications for advances when land stock began to ap- 
preciate? — I have no information, except the infor- 
mation that Mr. Wyndham gave in his speech, which 
is reported in Hansard. 

25078. In the statement by Mr. Wyndham from 
which you read a number of contributory causes was 
given. Would you think it would be correct to say 
that the real and effective reason for the falling off 
in applications was the fall in land stock, which 
affected the landlords, and the rumours of intended 
legislation, which affected the tenants ? — I think 
certainly the fall in land stock affected the landlords 
and caused the gap which Mr. Wyndham aimed at 
bridging oyer with the bonus. The land stock stood as 
high one time as £113 for £100. You have evidence 
before you that in the case of the Dillon estate the 
Congested Districts Board made £13,000 by the sale 
of the stock, which shows what a very valuable thing 
it was. 

25079. It would be desirable for us to know at what 
rate sales were proceeding before land stock began 
to appreciate, before it got perceptibly above par, 
because then we could begin to form an idea of the 
way sale and purchase were proceeding irrespective 
of appreciation ? — I could try to obtain that for you, 
but I have no means of ascertaining it on the spot.t 

25080. The owners got into the habit for a few 
years of getting practically what was 10 or 12 per 
cent, as a bonus? — Twelve per cent. 

25081. In the shape of appreciated land stock? — 
For a very short time it stood as high as that. 

25082. It stood so high as this for about three or 
four years ? — I don’t think so. 

25083. You had it 110 in 1896 ? — It was only for 
a short time as high as 114. 

25084. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It reached 110 
in 1896, 113£ in 1897, 114J- in 1898, 112 in 1899, 111 
in 1900, and then it tumbled down to 102 ; so for five 
years the top price was above 110? — Yes. 


. * M ons jgnor M'Glynn has written to point out that he did not make the comparison stated above. FTe compared the income 
• derived from the estate for seven years before the sale with the income for seven years after the sale. He took the period of seven 
-years before ami seven years after in order that the comparison might not be falsified bv the peculiar circumstances of any one vear. 
•-feee Appendix to the Second Report [Cd. 3319]. questions 10401-7 .—Secretary. 

f Note by Secretary . — Parliamentary Paper No. 90 of 1903, gives the information required. 


Mar. 20, 1907. 

Mr. W. H. 
Boyd. 
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25085., Sir Antony MacDonnell. — During these 
years the landlord got what what was practically a 
bonus ? — Yes. 

25086. When land stock began to fall off again 
landlords practically said to themselves, “We won’t 
sell unless we get what we have been in the habit of 
getting for the last five years”? — I don’t think they 
were getting more than they had previously. 

25087. They were indeed? — I will tell you why. 
The earlier sales were based on first term rents. The 
others were based on second term rents. It makes a 
great difference, the reduction of 20 per cent, in the 
rents. If you are losing 20 per cent, on your basis 
of purchase even 13 or 14 per cent, on the stock won’t 
make it up. 

25088. If you negotiate a sale on the basis of first 
term rents no doubt the rent will be higher, but the 
number of years’ purchase will be lower. You have 
that embodied in the scale in the Act? — 17 or 18 
years’ purchase of first term rents might be a higher 
price than 20 years on second term rents. 

25089. All I wanted to point out was that in Mr. 
Wyndham’s statement of causes, the efficient causes 
were only two — the depreciation of Land Stock, which 
deterred landlords from selling, and the intimation 
that legislation in the interests of the tenants was 
impending, which deterred tenants from making ap- 
plications? — And the drying up of insolvent landlords, 
who were squeezed out. 

25090. That is an inference? — He states so. 


25091. I quite admit that, but I want to see what is 
the basis of fact for his statement? — There was plenty. 

25092. I am endeavouring to find out with your assist- 
ance ? — The Land Judges Court would tell a good deal. 

25093. I have got two causes — depreciation of Land 
Stock and the rumours of impending legislation. We 
have got no tangible ground for saying that there was 
any other cliief cause ; we have got nothing substantial 
to point to any other cause. I ask you to assist me ? — 
I don’t suppose Mr. Wyndham would have made that 
statement if he was not convinced it was correct. 

25094. No one fancies that Mr. Wyndham did not 
believe everything he said. I want to get the basis of 
his belief? — As a matter of fact, there were a lot of 
owners squeezed out. 

25095. Can you give us details on that point ? — Who 
can, about another man’s financial affairs, or who 
would if he could? 

25096. We have heard over and over again state- 
ments made that the sales under former Land Acts 
ceased because the properties which were saleable then 
had been exhausted; that all these landlords who 
were indebted had sold to their tenants, and “those 
landlords who were not indebted did not sell. Yet we 
have it in evidence that a great number of landlords 
sold who were not indebted. Some of the largest land- 
owners in Ireland sold out under former Acts, which 
is pro tanto going against the argument that only 
landlords who were indebted sold out ?— The argument 
is not that only indebted landlords sold out. That 
was only one class Mr. Wyndham spoke of. He also 
spoke of landlords of independent means who are the 
ones that you refer to. 

25097. It is a very plausible and possible thing to 
say that because sales came to an end or decreased 
that the reason that they came to an end was that 
the properties saleable under the then conditions had 
been exhausted. But I point to the fact that there 
is no evidence before us substantiating the statement 
while I also point to the fact that there are two 
efficient causes which do operate, and which are in 
themselves sufficient to explain the diminution of sales 
at that time? — I admit that those causes operated, 
and remember the statement pub forward by me in 
regard to insolvent owners having been sold out arose 
incidentally in a discussion between you and me as to 
the authenticity of my evidence. But I can give you 
this evidence, and anyone who knows Ireland and 
goes through it can give you more, that on one day’s 
drive in the County Cavan I passed fourteen houses 
in demesnes that were closed up with no one living in 
them, as the result of men having had to go out of 
them. 

25098. Have you any information to show that any 
one of these fourteen gentlemen were indebted or 
compelled to sell ? — I am not going into propositions 
cl that kind. It is not my duty. 


25099. What is the use of your illustration ? — I will?; 
not enter into such matters about Irish landowners. 1 
think they are quite hard enough pushed as it is. 

25100. I won’t push it any further? — I think you 
are right. 

25101. I only want to make clear the statement 
by Mr. Wyndham as to the causes why land purchase 
had fallen off before the introduction of the Act of' 
1903; there are before us only two efficient causes, 
and the other oauses which have been enumerated 
may exist, but no evidence in support of them has been 
placed before this Commission? — I am quite satisfied 
to take Mr. Wyndham’s statement. I am quite satis- 
fied that he did nob make the statement in the House 
of Commons without being satisfied that the facts were 
as stated. 

25102. Mr. O’Kelly. — Have you heard that in. 
1901-02 schemes for the sale or purchase of properties 
were going on in many parts of the country and land- 
lords dropped off these negotiations when it was stated 
that we were going to have land legislation in 1902, 
which would offer greater advantages than the old. 
Acts? — I do not myself know of any such case. 

25103. Don’t you think it only natural that the num- 
ber of applications in 1902 would fall in view of the 
fact that Mr. Wyndham, in a speech made in the- 
North of England, in the autumn of that year, pro- 
mised that he was about to introduce a more compre- 
hensive scheme of land purchase in 1903 than the Bill 
of 1902, and that all sorts of rumours about bonuses 
were in the air? — I think it would be most natural, 
but you will remember that Mr. Wyndham did not 
base his argument on anything that happened in the 
year 1902. He did not come down lower than 1901, 
When these rumours were not so current. 

25104. Are there no embarrassed landlords in Ireland 
now? — I am sure there are, I am sorry to say. We 
all say now that D.L. in Ireland stands for “ distressed 
landlord.” 

25105. Sir John Colomb. — In discussing with his 
lordship the Bishop the question of investment and 
the rate of interest to be obtained, you spoke of your 
experience as a member of the Church Representative 
Body of the Church of Ireland in dealing with very 
large sums of money? — Yes. 

25106. And to enforce your argument, as I under- 
stood you, you said you found it very hard indeed 1 to 
approach 4 per cent. ? — Yes. 

25107. And you stated, I think, that your invest- 
ments were largely, at all events a substantial portion 
of them, investments on mortgages on land in Ireland? 
— Three millions in mortgages. 

25108. In Ireland? — Most of it in Ireland, but not 
all. 

25109. I ask you this : does not the fact of your- 
having such a large amount invested in mortgages 
in Ireland enable you to bring up the investments on 
the whole to something approaching 4 per cent. ? — 
■Certainly. 

25110. You have been able to approach 4 per cent, 
because these mortgages bear a higher rate of interest 
than any safe investment that you can now get? — 
Certainly. We look forward to lasing £30,000 a year 
through being paid 1 off these mortgages. 

25111. Therefore, taking the question of compulsory, 
purchase, which is to, at all events, reduce oppor- 
tunities for mortgage on land in Ireland, it must, 
reduce selling — landlords’ prospects with regard to 
averaging a rate of interest nearly approaching 4 per 
cent. ? — Yes. 

25112. The whole part of your paper which has been 
under discussion for two days deals exclusively, does 
it not, with tenanted land ? — It does. 

25113. Therefore, are we to take your expression of 
opinion, and especially with regard to net income, 
as applying only to tenanted estates ? — Yes. 

25114. Are we not to take your expression of 
opinion as to the net income being a fair basis for 
sale as excluding property where there is a great deal 
of untenanted as well as tenanted land? — Yes. The- 
question of the price of untenanted land comes further 
down. 

25115. All you have been saying yesterday and to- 
day is dealing with tenanted estates, and tenanted, 
estates only? — Yes. 
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25116. With regard to the cost of sale and the 
ficmres "which yon gave, these figures would only 
operate under a system of voluntary purchase? You 
don’t say what they might he if it was compulsory 
purchase that we were proceeding under?— No, I re- 
fer to voluntary sale. 

25117. Therefore all you claim now is that certain 
several items should be iallowed, and that when the 
whole transaction is finished and the money paid the 
landlord should have cash paid over to him, which if 
invested at 3£ per cent, would bring him in his net 
income from tenanted lands over an average of years 
before eompulsory purchase was applied to him? — 
That would be satisfactory. 

25118. It was mentioned that outside the question of 
net income from tenanted land there were other in- 
terests and considerations involved in the allowance 
to be made to a landlord. Among these were men- 
tioned sporting rights? — Yes. 

25.119. To illustrate that you gave particulars of a 
property with only 30 tenants on it. Sporting rights 
came to nearly £500 a year?— The property is very 
muah larger than that, but the area inside where the 
sporting rights exist would not affect more than 30 
holdings in each case. 

25120. At all events, you there gave to the Com- 
mission a concrete fact of sporting rights which are 
let ? — Yes. 

25121. I don’t understand whether yon said that 
the £500 for the letting of these sporting rights would 
be included in the estate rental. 

On aisman. — M r. Boyd stated yesterday that 
where sporting rights existed even when in the land- 
lord’s hands and not put into the rental of the estate 
they should be taken into consideration. 

Sir John Coxomb.— Can you suggest to the 
Commission any basis or form of procedure to settle 
what the landlord ought to receive for sporting rights 
from which he derives no rental, but the enjoyment of 
which was his? — I am afraid that' a matter of that 
kind must be left to an authority to investigate and 
decide. It is impossible to lay down any rule that 
would be equally fair all round. 

25124. Chairman. — We agree that no matter how 
automatic might be the arrangement, so far as a letting 
based upon the rental is concerned, it is almost im- 
possible to conceive a system so automatic that would 
be able to get on without some kind of a proper tri- 
bunal to take into consideration sporting rights and 
other amenities and matters of value that you have 
referred to in connection with the estate? — I think 
so. 

25125. You would at once have to have some sort of 
a tribunal ? — Yes ; and most probably you would re- 
quire an appeal from it. 

25126. Some sort of tribunal which would decide the 
extent of the landlord’s interest? — Yes. 

25127. You said we would have to deal with these 
things on the actual cases arising? — Yes. 

25128. The only way in which you can decide actual 
cases arising is to have some kind of a body that would 
arbitrate ? — Yes. 

25129. I want to refer for a minute to this estimate 
of Mr. Wyndham, in his speech in the House of Com- 
mons, as to the size of the money problem, to show 
that it is hardly any guide to us now ? — I did not put 
it forward. 

25130. You put it forward as being an indication of 
the sort of price at which the landlords were likely to 
be bought out. You quoted 25 years’ purchase, and 
based that on the fact that Mr. Wyndham said that 
£4,000,000 was the annual rental, and £100,000,000 
was the size of the land problem. You arrived at it in 
that way? — Yes. 

25131. I want to give you some figures, not in any 
way to discredit yours, but just to show, as a matter 
of fact, that all these estimates are valueless. The 
total number of landholders in Ireland is 490,000 ? 

Is that tenants? 

25132. Everybody who holds land. That includes 
the landlords too?— And tenants who have already 
purchased. 

25133. The number of purchasers up to 1903 under 
previous Acts was 80,000. That leaves a balance of 
410,000, which was the extent of the problem Mr. 


Wyndham had to deal with. Since the passage of the jfar. 20, 1907. 
Act of 1903 135,000 holders have applied, and their — - 

applications involve a capital sum of £46,000,000. Mr. W . H- 
Double these figures, and you get 270,000 holdings, at Boyd. 
£92,000,000. Therefore, practically, Mr. Wyndham’s 
sum of £100,000,000 is expended by 270,000 applicants. 

You see that? — Yes. 

25134 If you take 270,000 from 410,000, the number 
of holders at the date of the passing of the Land Act 
of 1903, you get a balance of 140,000, and these 140,000 
would at the rate hitherto prevailing practically involve 
an additional £50,000,000. But we have already 
accounted for £92,000,000, so that we have got, towards 
meeting the £50,000,000 required, only £8,000,000 
left of Mr. Wyndham’s original £100,000,000 ? — Yes. 

25135. That would leave £42,000,000 still required? 

—Yes. 


25136. That 140,000 holders include landlords as 
well as big tenants and others, who would not come 
under the Land Act at all, so if you knock off 
£10,000,000 as the value of these landlords’ demesnes 
and big holdings that would not come in — you get, 
roughly, in that way about £32,000,000 that would 
be required ? — 'How do you get the £10,000,000 ? 

25137. You have got to make some allowance for the 
landlords and others who are included in the 140,000, 
and who do not come under the Land Act. I have not 
the faintest notion of how much they would account 
for, but I take it at £10,000,000? — It would be better 
to take the number of landlords, and so on, from the 
total of the 140,000 landholders still remaining, and 
get at it in that way. 

25138. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Can you get the num- 
ber of landlords and big tenants? — Yes ; according to 
the different sizes of the farms. 


25139. Chairman. — We have it, roughly, that you 
would want about £42,000,000 more than Mr. Wynd- 
ham allowed to deal with these 140,000 people, but 
these 140,000 include the landlords and big tenants? 
— Yes, but there is this to be said about it. I don’t 
know to what extent, until I look into it, it vitiates 
the argument. Many large estates have been sold, like 
the Duke of Leinster’s, at a high price, and a lot of 
money has gone in that way. Yoh will, no doubt, find 
at the other end of the scale other estates which will 
not go at those high prices. 

25140. There are low prices and high prices. I am 
only assuming that land purchase in Ireland in the 
future will be conducted on the same average? — I am 
afraid that the good estates have gone first. 

25141. A good many poor estates have gone too? — 
They have. Can you give me the reference? 

25142. Chairman. — Page xxiii. of the Estates Com- 
missioners Beport, chapter viii. You will see, up to 
the 31st of March, 1906, there were 97,245 purchasers, 
involving in amount £35,275,831. Since then I am in- 
formed by the Estates Commissioners that 38,000 
applications have been made, involving £11,000,000. 
So you have only to add these together to get an esti- 
mate to date. All I want to try to show now is that 
apparently, £30,000,000 or £40,000,000 more than Mr 
Wyndham estimated as necessary will be required for 
land purchase in Ireland. If that is so, then it seems 
to me that the basis of your argument as regards 
25 years’ purchase falls to the ground ; because if you 
take £4,000,000 as the rental of Ireland, and say that 
£150,000,000 is the ultimate amount that is required 
to deal with it, that gives you instead of 25 years’ pur- 
chase, which you say was contemplated, 37J,- years’ 
purchase, which is a perfectly ridiculous figure. 

25143. Mr. O’Kelly. — W as the rental of Ireland 
ever officially ascertained ? — I don’t think it is official. 
It is not as it is in England the basis of rating. 


Chairman.— The whole thing was estimated at 
£4,000,000. It was an estimate. It Was as near as 
Mr. Wyndham could get. 

25145. Mr. O’ Kelly. — I would just like to know 
how that £4,000,000 was arrived at. I have heard com- 
plaints over and over again that no attempt was made 
by the Irish Government to find out what the exact 
rental of Ireland was, and that the difficulties in the 
way were not so insuperable as some people fancy ?— - 
You understand, I am sure, that the £4,000,000 a 
year mentioned by Mr. Wyndham is not a rental f 
£4,000,000, but is the capital sum which would pur- 
chase out a certain rental, a part of the £100,000,000 


provided. 


R 
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25146. Mr. O’Kelly. — I know that the £100,000,000 
is based on an assumed rental of £4,000,000. I want 
to know how that £4,000,000 was arrived at, or who 
arrived at it ? 

25147. Chairman. — I want to clear up once more the 
question of the net income. You told Sir Francis, 
and, I think, Sir John, that the landlords would be 
willing to accept their net income. Of course, I 
understand that your view of what is net income is 
rot, perhaps, quite the view that Sir Francis had in 
his mind ; at least you deny that it is possible to 
arrive at what is net income by first deducting charges. 
So when you say the landlords would be willing to 
accept their net income I think it is only right to 
make clear that you don’t mean by net income the 
sum that the landlord has enjoyed as interest when 
charges are deducted ? — No, I do not mean that. 

25148. What you have in your mind is gross income 
and certain deduction for agency and expenses ? — That 
is it ; the terms of the Land Conference. 

25149. And when you say that there should be a 
capitalisation of second term rents what, as a matter 
of fact, you mean now is that there should be a 
capitalisation of the gross rental as shown by the books 
with certain deductions made? — The capitalisation of 
a sum that will yield the net income. 

25150. Of a sum which is equivalent to the gross 
income derivable from rent ? — Yes, less 10 per cent. 

25151. Let me point out that that is not quite the 
same thing as the capitalisation of the second term 
rents, because is it not the fact that by no means all, 
or even the great majority of holdings in Ireland 
are now upon a basis of second term rents ? — I mean 
second term rents or their equivalents. 


CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

25152. You have to grade down first term rents by 
about 20 per cent. ? — Yes, whatever the proportion 
would be. 

25153. So that upon a property where there was a 
large proportion of first term rents existing it would 
not be fair for the landlord to claim a capitalisation 
which would give him 90 per cent, of the rental as 
shown upon his books? — Certainly not, if the rental 
included rents at the original rate. All first term 
rents and everything should be graded to second term: 

25154. You are probably aware that out of 360,135 
cases in which judicial rents were fixed in Ireland 
only 120,515 are second term rents, so that you get 
only about one-third the number of judicial rents 
second term rents?— Of course that might also mean 
this, that some men did not go in in time to get first 
term rents fixed until after the Act of 1896. In such 
cases the rents would be equivalent to second term 
rents. Under the Act of 1903 any rent fixed subse- 
quently to August, 1896, is an equivalent to a second 
term rent. With that exception I think it is quite 
right. 

25155. Mr. O’Kelly. — As to grading down first 
term rents to second term rents in order to furnish 
a basis of sale, did the Land Conference recommend 
that? — I think they based their advice on second term 
rents. 

25156. Is there anything in the Land Conference 
report to suggest that first term rents should be graded 
down to second term rents?— I am not sure. The 
terms of the Land Conference were not carried out. 
The tenants did not get the decadal reductions and 
the evicted tenants question was not settled. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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Present The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.C.V.O. (in the Chair) ; The Right Hon. Sir Antony 
MacDonNell, g.c.s.1. ; The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, k.c.m.g. ; The Right Hon. Sir 
Francis Mowatt, g.c.b. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell ; Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p. ; Walter 
Kayanagh, Esq., d.l. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretaiy. 

Mr. W. H. Boyd further examined. 


25157. Chairman. — Now I do not think we need ask 
you any more questions about untenanted land? — Be- 
fore you pass on might I say one or two words here — 
because I had not any opportunity yesterday evening — 
about the question of uneconomic holdings, and this 
is the place where that would come in. And I would 
also like to refer to a matter that you questioned me 
closely about yesterday, the price of encumbered 
estates, because I feel that it is a very serious matter. 
And what I wanted to say about it was that on the 
true definition of net income, if it means the deduction 
of the interest on charges from the gross income before 
the basis is arrived at on which the purchase money 
is to be calculated, it will be a very, very serious injury, 
in my opinion, to the owner ; and, speaking with great 
deference— I apologise when I am speaking — I would 
say that I think it is unsound in principle and would 
be unjust in practice. And if you will allow me, I 
will use one illustration that I think is exactly on all 
fours with the case in point. There are two men, each 
of whom owns a valuable chronometer, which cost 
£100. One is a man who is very glad to keep his 
watch in Ms pocket. The other man is hard up, and 
he takes Ms to the pawnbroker, and pledges it for £50, 
and gets a pawn-ticket. Now that latter man is in the 
position of the encumbered owner. He has acquired 
with the ticket the right of redemption, and he has 
bought it as a valuable asset, he has an equity of re- 
demption on it. He has two valuable assets. One is 
the watch in pledge, the other is the ticket by wMch 
he can redeem it. Now, if we can suppose such a 
thing as Government making a law that all men’s 
watches must be sold. The man who has his watch 
in his pocket gets the full value of it ; the other does 
not, and loses his right to redeem it at some 
future time. I think that is an illustration 
exactly on all-fours, and I do nob want to* argue it or 
to press it, but just submit it to you. Shall I go on to 
uneconomic holdings? In regard to uneconomic hold- 
ings, I know a good many of them very well, and I 
think there is a great deal of reason and commonsense 
in what has been put forward about their not being in 
a sense agricultural holdings. But the dilemma was 
this : if they were not agricultural holdings they were 
residences, and excluded from the Act. So they 
were treated, rightly or wrongly, as agricultural hold- 
ings. But tMs has to be borne in mind. The origin 
of most of those holdings was this. A strip of land, 
very often running up a mountain, was given to a 
tenant, and a little bit of turf, and lie built a, small 
cabin on it, and that was his holding. Very likely he 
i£ UnC i ** impossible to support his family on 
the place, and he was forced to adopt other means for 
securing an income — migration among other things. 
But what I would point attention to is this — 
that a holding such as that kind is valuable to the 
ma ?' home. And, after all, taking the rent 

®* ® im £2 10,5. to £7 10s. a year for an uneconomic 
holding, that comes to Is. to 3s. a week, and where will 
a -iif n ™ a town get a room for Ms family under that, 
without the enjoyment of tlie fresh air and the fuel 
that almost invariably goes with such a holding as 
that? In fact, there are many, very many, uneconomic 
holdings now being established throughout the country 
m those labourers’ cottages at Is. a week. Of course, 


the land is better, but the amenities are not so great. 
So that, in considering the case of uneconomic hold- 
ings, all that has to be borne in mind. 

25158. You are referring to labourers’ cottages in the 
country? — Yes, labourers’ cottages in the country. 

25159. Why do the amenities vary? They have not 
got turf, and they have not got an extra place to run 
cattle on or small stock, or anything of that kind. I 
do not want to labour tliis further, but I think you 
will find when you go to the West that some of these 
holdings are very well paid rents ; and all I would say 
now in connection with that, is that I want to put in 
two tables, and I could have multiplied them to a 
hundred, but these will suffice. There is a table of 
what are called uneconomic holdings — small holdings 
in the counties of Sligo and Roscommon.* I think 
these are not all what I would call strictly uneconomic 
holdings. They are larger rents than the rents I was 
referring to in Donegal. The rents run from £12 6s. 
down to £1 10s. 

25160-1. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Are you argu- 
ing the equity of the rent in regard to these small 
holdings? That is not the point? — No, no; we are 
dealing, I understand, with the purchase price of 
estates, and some suggestions were thrown out yester- 
day, I think, that in the West places of that 
kind 

25162. Because, if tables were applied to establish 
the equity of some of these, it would be necessary for 
some of the Commissioners to see the tables and ask 
questions? — Well, I am going to hand them in. 

25163. The Chairman. — Will you finish your sen- 
tence which you had not completed when the Bishop 
put his question? — Suggestions were made, about the 
question of purchase, that some of the estates in 
the West would be found to be in rather a poor 
state or condition. I forget who said that. 

25164. As regards security for the advance? — 
Yes. This table gives the names of the townlands 
and the judicial rents fixed and all that, but the 
two important columns that I merely draw your at- 
tention to now are these. The sale of the tenancy 
(that is the occupation interest) by the tenant, and 
the number of years purchase. That was a great 
deal more than for the property being sold, and 
they are very remarkable figures. I do not want to 
press them in any sense beyond this, that in mak- 
ing advances on these small holdings the State are 
very safe, and at any time would be able to get 
payment. The amount obtained for the sales of 
the tenancies was £2,194 ; the amount obtained for 
the sale of the estate was £1,901. 

25165. £2,194 was the gross amount of the tenant 
right, was not it? — Yes. On these particular hold- 
ings. 

25165a. What the tenant right of them sold for? 
— Yes. The average annual rent was £6 19s. Id., 
and the tenants’ interest in these 12 farms was 
sold for £293 more than the landlord got for the 
fee. Those are the only holdings on this estate to. 
which the above information applies, those in whieh 
the tenants’ interest has been sold and purchased 
243. 
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under the Act of 1903. I offer no explanation of 
it. Ireland is a country where peculiar things happen. 

25166. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You admit 

that the rents paid for these holdings cannot be 
got out of the land itself? — I don’t think they can. 

25167. They have to come from extraneous 
sources? — Yes, I believe so. My contention is that 
it being a place for a man to have a home on it is 
valntable to him. Well, I did not wish to shock 
you by producing this other table first. 

25168. Chairman. — Do you know what average does 
it work out at — the sum that you quote as being the 
gross amount of the sales of tenant right. How many 
years’ purchase of the rent does that work out at, 
do you know? — I did not calculate that, but each 
case is given and you will see they vary very much. 
There is one rent of 10s., and that would give you 
an idea. There is one of a judicial rent and its 
amount is 10s., but they vary. This is a very in- 
teresting table before me, for it is from the County 
of Donegal, and of course we have always had 
tenant right in Donegal, long before the days of 
Land Acts.* Prices run very high, and what is also 
additionally interesting in this is that it is an 
estate that was managed by either Captain Ken- 
nedy, who had to do with the Devon Commission 
that was before you in evidence — I think it was 
he — or his brother, and this is the property to which 
part of that striping of land which was laid before 
you in the Devon Commission Report refers, t Now 
these are all, in my opinion, uneconomic holdings 
in the sense that a man could not on the holding 
itself support his family, even a moderate-sized one. 
These rents, none of them exceed £5 12s., and 
most of them are a great deal lower, such as £2 10s. 
and £3 8s. I made this table within the last few 
years at a time when I was acting as agent for 
that estate, and they are things within my own 
personal knowledge, dates of sales, amounts paid 
and so on. I cannot tell you how the estate has 
sold. It has been sold since, but I have no in- 
formation about that. The amounts received for 
the tenancies vary. I did not trouble to pick out 
■cases that went below 23 years’ purchase, because I 
have so many above it. They run from twenty-three 
years’ purchase to 66§ years’ purchase. The 66<j 
years’ purchase is on a rent of £2 8s., and there 
are the names of the sellers and the names of the 
purchasers, and that is an estate that was striped, 
and was set before you as a valuable suggestion of 
what might be done. In my opinion it is stereo- 
typing paupers. 

25168a. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — May I take 
it that on those small holdings when the tenant 
right was sold for 66 years’ purchase the tenants 
had done very large improvements? — Well, there is 
no room for large improvements on any of them 
heyond the ordinary tilling of the ground. 

25169. In the neighbourhood at all events land 
has been taken in plots, valued probably at 2d. an 
acre, and might not the poor law valuation lead one to 
expect tenant right sometimes to go up to 100 or 
120 years’ purchase? — In Donegal? 

25170. Anywhere? — There is no accounting for 
those prices, and I know it is not of an ordinary com- 
mercial nature. If a man has money and has not 
land he looks for land as the easiest way of living, and 
he would sooner put his money into the land than into 
anything else. 

25171. There is a great demand for small farms 
on congested estates in the county ? — There is, and for 
that reason I say it is absolutely good security for the 
State. 

25172. There is land hunger? — Undoubtedly there is. 
Still in Donegal they go to a good figure. 

25172a. Chairman. — I think you expressed some 
■doubts as to whether this second table would not take 
our breaths away. You gave the more moderate table 
first. But I can tell you that a table that was given 
us about Captain Hill’s estate when we were in Done- 
gal was much more startling even than this one.+ 
There the years’ purchase of tenant right ran up to 
123, to 228, and in one case to 428 years’ purchase. 
Is that all you want to say? — That is all I want to 
say about uneconomic holdings. I thought it right to 
mention that point about the price of the tenant’s 
interest. 

25173. We really discussed this, but I would draw 
your attention to one thing, and that is to remember 
that after all in the case of the farm that you quoted 


the other day — I do not know that it was not a hypo- 
thetical case, but you stated that you worked on the 
figures very accurately? — Yes. 

25173a. In that case you told us that the landlord's 
interest was one-sixth ? — Yes. 

23174. And the tenants’ interest in that case was 
five-sixths? — Yes. it was. 

25175. And in the figures that you quote in this 
memorandum, that you took from the Pry Commis- 
sion, in that case the landlord’s interest is one-third ? 
— Yes. I merely used that for the purpose 6-f illus- 
tration. 

25176. Yes, in both cases they were used for illus- 
tration ; but the landlord’s interest is measured by the 
rent? — Yes. 

25177. And therefore in the case of your five-sixths, 
if the landlord’s interest, as measured by the rent, 
sells at 12 years’ purchase the tenant’s interest would 
be five times that amount, or 60 years’ purchase? — 
Yes. 

25178. Sc that if your figures represent anything 
like the accurate proportions of the landlord’s and 
tenant’s interests, the tenant’s interest must always 
sell for a far greater amount than the landlord’s in- 
terest? — No, because the landlord’s interest is not only 
the rent ; it is in the fee of the holding. The land- 
lord’s interest as regards rent and the tenant’s interest 
as occupier are jointly equal to the value of the uro- 
ducing power of the soil. It depends upon that. 

25179. You will explain to me if I am wrong ; but 
outside the actual rent-producing power of an estate 
what is the value of the fee, for you speak as if the fee 
was valued outside the rent-producing capabilities of 
the estate or farm? — Well, you know there is this to 
be said: — If the tenant does not farm the holding 
properly he is cutting down the landlord’s rent, 
through failing to develop the producing powers of the 
property, absolutely, and it appears to me that one of 
the great troubles of the land legislation has been 
this. 

25180. He is reducing the rent-producing power of 
the estate? — And therefore the rent that the land- 
owner receives is not necessarily the true value Of the 
property. 

25181. At that moment? — At that moment. But if 
it is taken from him for all the time it will never 
be. 

25182. Is not that what I stated, that wliat the 
landlord’s interest depends on is really the rent-pro- 
ducing power of the estate ? — Yes. 

25183. It may be less or greater? — Yes. 

25184. But it is the rent-producing power? — Of 
course there are extraneous circumstances that are con- 
nected with estates, that we were talking about 
yesterday, that make it valuable. 

25185. Those are the things you include in the fee? 
— Yes. 

25186. And when you speak of the fee you have in 
your mind these things ? — Everything from the centre 
up to the heavens. 

25187. And therefore in quoting that case where the 
landlord’s interest was measured by 12 years’ pur- 
chase of the rent and the tenant’s was measured by 
60 years’ purchase of the rent that would only have 
regard to one fact in the valuation of the estate? — 
Quite so. 

25188. And that above and beyond that there re- 
mains the value to the landlord of his fee, which 
includes anything else beyond the actual rent? — And 
also all the undeveloped powers of the soil. There 
is no commercial basis whatever for these prices, 
and that makes the difficulty greater. Then as to 
untenanted land. So far, I have dealt with the sale 
of tenanted land, but there are some other considera- 
tions which must in justice be taken into account in 
the case of untenanted land, and this category would 
include grazing lands let on eleven months’ agree- 
ments. Tenant right on occupation interest is a 
very real and valuable asset. Tenant right in Ulster 
differs somewhat from analogous customs in other 
parts of Ireland in its growth, history, and value ; 
but, generally speaking, since the Act of 1870 Ulster 
tenant right and any analogous customs outside 
Ulster have been legalised, and the Act of 1881 gave 
every tenant in Ireland the right to sell to the highest 
bidder the occupation interest of his holding. This 
interest is valuable, though, of course, it varies in 
value according to the circumstances of each case. 
Proportionately, it is more valuable in the case of 
small holdings than of large, because the number 
of competitors for the smaller holdings are more 
numerous : but in every case, where the occupation 


* See p. 242. 
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untenanted land at the present time there has to foe Maf 21) 1907> 


interest as well as the fee is in the owner’s hands, untenanted land at the present time 

the value of the holding is considerably increased think°so F ' Mr. W. I 

To measure tenant right by the number of years *»»'• ,e eard t o untenanted land?-Yes. Boyd. 

rfA tSLaJS* Z S: ItaSU 0 i&S? r» n.™ « 


when we find a valuer is sent out on their grazing ™ far as the untenanted land 

lands with ord, » djd^ fee nL4d became the ofier was calculated on the 

15 per cent, for security, and the net result is taken . d ibed does not an e le- 

.as the basis of purchase. In order to show what ““ ^compulsion dm. in if the Estates Conmris- 

Srdng a fair rent may mean I will give example gJWg-f,, ded „ 8 tlu> , „„ estate ndess the un- 


nxang a ian lent may va , r sioners refuse to declare that an estate unless the ur 

-that occurred laet is jS' cSl tenanted land is sold with the tenanted t-Oertainly 

show how diametrically contrary to fact is Mi. Com d th erefore i n cases of that kind the 

missioner Fmucane’s reply to query 16189- Here s^m even now is not quite voluntary, is it ?-No. I 
I understand, the presumption (as to improvements) ^^TinZying that. 

4„ +nv fa/.* Whatever the nresumntion * 5, . - ° r 


is contrary to the fact. Whatever the presumption 
•of the law may be, the tenant lias in fact to prove 
the improvements are his.” My case was as fol- 
lows ; — X am tenant under Lord Southwell for some 
fields in the immediate neighbourhood of Letter- 
kenny, County Donegal, a town of 2,400 population, 
with three banks, gasworks, waterworks, and a rail- 


25201. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I was thinking 
of untenanted land purely ?— My answer was on that 
basis, but the way that Lord Dudley has put it to 
me shows undoubtedly that compulsion could be used. 

25202. The Estates Commissioners cannot refuse to 
declare tenanted land to be an estate unless it be a 
congested estate. T did not refer to extreme in- 


way station. I apologise to you, my lord, for omit- ggjggg such as were mentioned, but as a general rule 
•ting the cathedral. It has a handsome cathedral. wbere the untenanted land falls within the zones the 
25189. Most Rev. Dr. O Donnell.— You do not Estates Commissioners are bound to declare that land 
mowler.i-. it on important occasions.— (I t itness ). — i wi,„„ tenanted lands are congested 


estate. When the tenanted lands are congested 


hold as mortgagee in possession, having entered on and the landlord has" untenanted land in the neigh 
the holding in 1869 under a lease at £18 9s. annual bourhood which may be available or made available 


the holding in 1869 under a lease at ±<10 as. annual bourhood which may be available or made available 
rent. Recently I was advised by counsel that as 1 £ or bbe re ij e f 0 f congestion, there the Estates Com- 
waa in a position as quasi-trustee, bound to ac- missioners can say to the landlord, “We decline to 

■count to the mortgagor’s representatives for any sur- dec l ar e your congested tenanted land an estate unless 

plus over and above my own debt and interest due, u (dye us sufficient untenanted land wherewith to 
I had better sell my interest, taking care first to get £ elie * e the congestion.” So far there is compulsion, 
a judicial rent fixed. Of course I had never taken but w h e n you make an offer for the purchase of un- 
Lord Southwell into court, nor would I now have done tenanted land there is no compulsion ?— On untenanced 
■so, but from counsel's advice. The case was heard by q and . q stand over my reply to you. 
the Sub-Commission. I gave evidence and conducted 25203. I think I am correct in saying that the Oom- 
my own case. I stated the above facts, and further- missioners exercise that degree of compulsion to whim 
more told the court I had received £35 a year for the bis lordship referred only in the case of congested 
lands from 1869 to 1899, and since 1899 £28 a year ; es t a tes when the landlord possesses untenanted land 

that I had not done any improvements, and that the w hi c h can be made available for the relief of conges- 

kands were always either grazed or in hay. After in- tion _ Then the Estates Commissioners may, and they 
spection they fixed the judicial rent at £9 3s. — more bave i n man y instances to my own knowledge said. 


than 50 per cent, reduction. I should be surprised <. We w m no t declare your congested tenanted lands 

af Lord Southwell does not feel this to he a hardship. an estate an less you give us a certain amount of un- 

In practice what becomes of Commissioner Fmucane’s tenanted land wherewith to relieve congestion f— 
presumption in favour of the landlord ? And mow Well, I am under the impression it was done outside 
I put in the pink schedule on which that rent was congested estates, but I am not going to contradict 
fixed by the Sub-Commission ( handed in).* you about it, . , , . 

25190. Sir John Colomb. — I do not exactly under- 25204. I believe I am right in saying that that :s 
Stand about a valuer getting orders to fix a fair rent the rule, Mr. Boyd?— Well, the O’ Conor Don will oe 
and then deduct 15 per cent, for security. What a ble to deal with that particular case, fox- 1 know ftis 
did you mean by that? — The evidence that has been f a ther told me about it, where the Estates Oommis- 
given in before you by, I think, Mr. Stuart, the in- sioners refused to declare one of his properties lying 
specter under the Estates Commissioners, that when i n a ring fence an estate if he did not sell 4UU acres 
he is sent out on grass land his instructions are to fix 0 f grazing land lying in another district, 
a second term rent (by whatever method he adopts) 25204 a. Yes, I am familiar with the proceedings ol 
a second term rent such as a solvent tenant would the Estates Commissioners?— Well, I will leave that 
be able to pay for the land if put into it, using it as to the O’ Conor Don. But I think it would lie >» very 
a mixed farm. And having arrived at that second unfortunate thing were important, administrators like 
term fair rent his instructions are to reduce it by the Estates Commissioners to adopt a ^wjmsis that 
15 per cent., and to adopt that as the basis on would not enable -hem to arave^ tlm toue value ^ 


which the purchase money is to be calculated, t anu V ‘‘tenanted the laud- 

25191 And you object to that as an unfair and basis, because m the case of untenanted land the land 
unreliable way of getting at what is the value?— owner has tiro interests vestedinhimselL 
Certainly 25205. The explanation is this, that in the case ot 

25192. That is, the value represented by money ? — untenanted land the Estates Commissioners are bound 


and they cannot arrive et the true value < 


•Certainly. 

25192a. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— W ith regard to 


to act on tho goneral rule that they can incur no loss 
in the resale of the estate, and when they are buying 


accepts or does not accept ?-At present that is so^ able recover {rom the tenants placed m posses- 

25193. And therefore where is the hardship (—Wen, ^ q{ the ^tenanted lands, and on that basis they 


it leads to sales not being as frequent as they should ^ usfc make lheir off er to the vendor. The vendor need 


be if based on a reasonable principle. 


.uc xi — r x— not accept it; he io uuu-. , 

25194. But in regard to sales that have actually vendor does accept it the matter goes through; an 
•passed— and many sales do pass— how is the landlord' that many vendors think that that is a satisfactory 
endangered* An offer is made to him by the Estates and practical way of doing the work is evidenced 
•Commissioners, and if— it may be in the way you say by the fact that the Estates Commissioners are pur- 
— an offer is made to the landlord and he accepts it, chasing untenanted land ?— But is it not a hardsmp 
where is the harm ? — Well, I should have thought that that the owners should be called upon to pay lor stare 
-the Estates Commissioners would have wished to do. policy. . , , , • , 


impulsion. If the 


justice ”to°^ both" parties, and I do not think that is 1 25206. How can you call that a hardship when 
-doing justice. you see that the ofier is made to the lan<Rord and 

85195 Do you think the.landloi'd will accept a price he is si? Antenj, 


which does not do him justice? — He has to, some- 


it is there compulsion on him ?— Well 
it would be more important now than e 


times; indeed he has. . , it wouia oe moreiiii wind 

25196. Chairman.— Wherever you are dealing with fair principles, for compulsion 


* See p. 240. 
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1907. am a4ra ^ that if compulsion is carried out now 
the principles at present in vogue will be likely to 

1- give way to those which have been practised in the 
office. 

25207. You have been most illuminating on that 
point, Mr. Boyd, .and certainly, speaking for my- 
self, I will give every consideration to that ; but I 
cannot see that the landlord as endangered so long 
as it is voluntary ?— So long as it is voluntary, but 
the offer is made to him on the basis of second 
term rents which is formed in the inspector’s mind. 

25208. Chairman.— Mr. Boyd, in the case which I 
brought under your notice just now the compulsion 
on the landlord is not only the power of the Estates 
Commissioners to refuse to declare his property an 
estate, but there is also compulsion on the part of 
the tenants who have settled their bargain with the 
landlord and are therefore pressing him for all they 
are worth to complete the sale ?— Of course that is so. 

25209. So that he is practically between the devil 
and the deep sea ? — Yes ; now I wish to draw your 
attention to a point regarding the substantial value 
of the occupation interest, and I cannot understand 
Mr. Finucane’s memorandum on the subject that he 
doubts whether such a thing exists. It absolutely 
exists in this way. When a tenant either surrenders 
a farm or is bought out of a farm by the owner, 
the tenant’s occupation interest then vests in the 
owner, which shows that he is recognised not only as 
owner but as occupier. Because, in paying income 
tax he pays under 'Schedule A as owner, and on the 
same lands under Schedule B as occupier. And take 
a case of my own that will make it quite clear. I 
have a fairly large home farm, a considerable part 
of which lies outside the demesne proper. Long be- 
fore the Irish Land Act my predecessor, my uncle, 
bought the tenant right from two tenants of two 
farms adjoining each other. The rents were re- 
spectively £9 and £12, and up to the passing of the 
Land Act of 1881 the Ulster tenant right on our 
property was strictly limited to ten years’ ’purchase. 
There was never a case known on our estates in Done- 
gal of the Ulster custom going beyond ten years’ 
purchase, because it had always been felt that it 
would be a ruinous thing to allow a tenant to pay an 
excessive price, for it stripped them of all the capital, 
and they would not be able to carry on ; so that up 
to the Act of 1881 the tenant right was ten years’ 
purchase. We gave the full price to those two men. 

One went to Australia. It was a voluntary thing. 

We did not put them out. The other turned cattle- 
dealer. These lands were in my hands from 1869 
tall the other day. I came to the conclusion, seeing 
the way things were going in Ireland, that 

to keep a big home farm for my eldest son, who 

will, I hope, be in the army in India or some- 
where, would be a mistake ; so the occupation 

interest of this place, for which I had paid £210, 

I offered for sale. It was bought at £255. There 
was no bidding against two brothers who attended. 
They were from America. They bought it at £255, 
and it came to a question of title. Their lawyer 
raised a point about it, and they dropped the sale, 
the point being that my son, not being of age, and 
having an annuity on it, could not join in the con- 
veyance. A few days afterwards a tenant of my 
own on a farm rented at £6 14, s. adjoining this called 
on me about it. I told him the price the other men 
agreed to give, £255. He said, “ I have not a word 
to say about that ; it is cheap enough.” I told him 
the rent. I reduced the old rent to current prices, 
to what the second term rents came to on farms in 
the immediate neighbourhood. The rent would be 
£17 by that, reduced from £21. I said to him, 

“ All I can do for you is to get you in at present as 
a future tenant, for there is no other possibility, in 
tins complicated land system, of doing what I am 
willing to do with you. You will go in as a future 
tenant, so as to start the relationship of landlord 
and tenant, and I then will, at my own ex- 
pense, and -without any trouble to you, send an agree- 
ment to the Land Commission and get you re°is- 
tered with their consent as a present tenant, and 
subsequently, if I am selling at, you will be in the 
position of every other judicial tenant at a second 
term rent to buy.” He said he was quite agreeable. 

The thing ran through in usual course, and he made 
an affidavit of all these facts, and no objection was 
raised, and lie is a judicial tenant at the present 
time. Now in these two farms I had the occupation 
interest. I sold it, and I put £255 in my pocket. 


CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

What is the use of telling me there is no occupation 
interest vested in the owner? 

25210. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Do you make 
that observation with reference to the price of un- 
tenanted land? — It is made to show you that where 
the occupation interest is vested in the owner it 
has a real value. 

25211. I never denied that. What I say is that 
it is the practice of the Estates Commissioners so 
far as I know, and certainly of the Congested Districts 
Board, to recognise the interests of both and to give 
valuable consideration for both ? — Not quite what it is- 
pointed out to me. 

25212. What I say is that a solid sum is given for- 
both interests. If that sum be less than the land- 
lord believes to be his solid interest that is another 
question ? — If he did not accept, then the compulsion 
comes in. 

25213. Chairman. — Mr. Boyd, with respect to 
compulsion I wish to ask you a question. We have 
just now discussed a case where the Estates Com- 
missioners have used what is practically compulsion 
to force a sale of grass lands which they considered, 
necessary for the relief of congestion? — Is tins a general 
question or any particular case? 

25214. Well, we did mention a case just now. 

I think you must have read of several cases of the 
kind ? — Certainly. 

25215. It is shown that in the opinion of the 
Estates Commissioners at anj rate there does arise 
occasionally a necessity for compulsion to obtain 
grass lands that they require for the purpose of 
migration ? — Yes. 

25216. Now, I want to ask you this question, and 
I think it is very important. If we start on the 
assumption that in such cases compulsion is neces- 
sary and is required, which would you rather see, 
compulsion of the kind that is used now by the ex- 
ercise of the power in the Estates Commissioners to 
refuse to declare a property an estate, or would 
you like to see real frank straightforward compul- 
sion. Would you like to see a body invested with 
the power of going and saying, “Now, we want 
that grass land, and we won’t complicate the thing 
by mixing up two properties and saying that a pro- 
perty is not an estate unless you sell us that grass 
land. We want that land and you must sell it at a 
fair price.” Which would you like to see, the in- 
direct compulsion which is now used by *(.he power 
of the Estates Commissioners to refuse to declare a 
property an estate, or direct compulsion to obtain 
the land that is wanted?— I think before I could 
answer it I should require to know in what way the 
value, in the case of compulsion exercised by a 
tribunal, would be arrived at.. If it was an auto- 
matic thing agreed on beforehand I would far pre- 
fer a downright compulsory process; if we knew 
what it would be beforehand. But we think that to- 
wait and leave uncertain what principle of valua- 
tion might be adopted, seeing that the principle now 
adopted is a false one, might be very dangerous. 

25217. Do you think that under a direct system 
of compulsion of that kind the price of untenanted' 
land would be less satisfactory to the landlords than 
it is under the system at present in force ?— It 
would be impossible to say that without knowing 
more about the proposed tribunal. I would not like 
to see the Estates Commissioners as at present con- 
stituted given distinct powers of compulsion to make 
a man sell land at a value to be fixed by them. 

I would dread it intensely. 

25218. It is fixed now?— But it is voluntary. 

25219. You would prefer the voluntary way? I 

would sooner take my chance of the voluntary 
system than leave it to them, acting as they are 
at present. 

25220. You would rather have the present system' 
that is having pressure brought to bear upon you 
by tenants upon the tenanted portion of the hold- 
ing to sell the untenanted land at a price that you 
were not satisfied with — you would rather continue 
that system than have a straightforward system of 
having the untenanted land declared an estate, and 
having the matter of the required untenanted land 
submitted to a tribunal?— A tribunal? Would it be- 
a judge of the High Court? I would willingly ac- 
cept that. 

25221. Surely nobody would deny an appeal to the 
High Court or some such body. Every com- 
pulsory system must have some kind of appeal 
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to a very high body. Nobody would suggest that 
-compulsion should be exercised by a lower tribunal 
without appeal. You must have an appeal to a 
very high tribunal? — If it was a judge of the High 
Court that would modify my view very much. 

25222. If you had the power of appeal to a judge 
of the High Court in cases of compulsion, would 
you rather have direct compulsion than the kind of 
thing that exists now? — I would. 

25223. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — And if it was 
such an aiTangement as this, that if the executive 
body could not come to an agreement with the 
vendor then the matter should be referred to the 
judicial tribunal for settlement ? — Well, it would 
depend on the judicial tribunal. 

25224. The highest tribunal, a judge of the High 
Court? — I do not know how to say what I want to 
say lest it should seem nasty. 

25225. No, no ; all personal imputations are 
eliminated from our discussions. Think of the 
ideal Commission? — What I mean to say is this, 
that the Estates Commissioners, and more especially 
two of them, have been acting on principles that 
landowners consider unsound and not offering fair 
treatment to both parties, and to a certain extent 
they admit themselves that they are influenced by a 
-desire to secure advances. 

25226. That is the security for the State? — That 
is security for the State. If men holding these 
views were to be judges of the High Court or judges 
of the High Court were to be men holding these 
views I would sooner be as we are now. But give 
me a good independent judge of the High Court 
that knows the value of property and I would far 
sooner have a sound tribunal, even with compulsion. 
But, even preferring to take a judge with an in- 
dependent position of authority like that, I think, 
to get a fair value you should have an appeal to 
some outside body, not part of the Land Commission 
itself. 

25227. For my part I grant that? — That would make 
a great difference, Sir Antony. 

25228. Chairman. — Now, Mr. Boyd, I gather from 
these remarks of yours that it might be possible to 
set up in Ireland a tribunal outside the machinery 
of the Land Commission, that would be regarded 
with confidence by the landlord class in Ireland as 
a tribunal for fixing what is the fair price? — I be- 
lieve it would be possible, but, as you know. Lord 
Dudley, a tribunal depends very much on the 'per- 
sonnel. 

25229. Would you take for instance a judge of 
the High Court? — Yes. 

25230. An ultimate appeal to a judge of the 
High Court — would that meet your view? — Well, 
I think it would, if it was not in any way on 
political lines ; but it is so hard to get off political 
lines, and if it was run on political lines it would 
be a pity. 

25231. Do you think in the case of an appeal to a 
judge of the High Court it would be run on political 
lines? — If the Court was to be constructed for the 
purpose there would be a great temptation. I do not 
know whether it would be an existing Court, but if it 
was constructed for this purpose. 

25232. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You said that 
you would like to see such a tribunal an outside body. 
You could form a bench of three judges of the existing 
High Court? — Oh, that would do. That would be a 
different thing. But we never had a suggestion of 
that kind. 

25233. That was running in the minds of us all — I 
think something like that. One or three judges of the 
High Court? — Yes. 

25234. Sir John Colomb. — I want to be quite 
clear about this. Do you think that the landlords 
would accept compulsory purchase without any prin- 
ciple being laid down by which the value of land was 
to be settled and the initial price to be fixed by an 
inferior court — you say you would bo satisfied with 
an appeal to the High Court. Is that so? — Yes. 

25235. What is in your mind as to the constitution 
of the Court the decisions of which you provide for 
appeal against — what is in your mind about that? — 
I cannot do more than reply to the questions that are 
put to me, and Lord Dudley put to me two alternatives 
to choose one. Having regard to that I only answered 
it on the basis on which it was put. 

25236. That is the reason I put the question to you. 
I suppose you start from this point, that really if you 
could guarantee a thoroughly independent tribunal of 
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men who understood their business, you would rather 
see a system of direct compulsion openly applied than 
the system which now exists ? — Yes. 

25237. Well then, in carrying out that system you 
come to this — who is to name the price to start with ? 
— The lower tribunal. 

25238. Do I understand you to say that you would 
accept the Estxtes Commissioners or the Land Com- 
mission as the lower tribunal ? — I objected very much 
to doing so to Lord Dudley. I told him I would 
object. 

25239. Is not the very essence of the thing this, that 
those who fix the price, leaving open the power of 
appeal, should be absolutely impartial and perfectly 
independent ? — It ought to be so. 

25240. Now, do you on principle object to this, that 
officials of the State, the State being the purchaser, 
should compose that lower court? — Well, the State is 
hardly the purchaser, but advancing the money to the 
purchaser. 

25241. The position of the State is that it is going 
to advance the money on a certain security ? — Yes. 

25242. And the object of the State would bo to ad- 
vance as little money as possible ? — To get the best 
security. 

25243. And the officials of the State are the agents 
charged with carrying out that policy of paying as 
little as possible? — But I do not see how compulsion 
can be introduced and the State ignored in the matter 
even of the lower tribunal. 

25244. It is merely to clear the matter up so that 
we shall not have any confusion about it afterwards. 
Would you be content to have as members of the 
lower tribunal officials responsible to Parliament and 
to the Government for fixing the price? — Well, the 
question that was put to me by Lord Dudley was an 
alternative one, and I had to answer it on that line. 
You are putting to me what I had not been asked 
before, and it is a very difficult question to answer, 
and I could not by my answer pledge the landlords to 
it because I have no right to pledge them in anything 
with respect to compulsion. In any replies I have 
made to this I would ask the Commissioners to con- 
sider them my own views, not as pledging the land- 
lords, because they abstained from putting anything 
about compulsion in my brief. That is all I would 
have to say, but I would be of opinion that weli- 
judging men would prefer seeing a tribunal appointed 
free from political influences, in the first instance by 
compulsion to acquire land by the proper and correct 
method of valuation, employing jompetent men to do 
it, and giving an appeal from their decision to, I 
think, three judges of the High Court. I think they 
would be well advised to adopt that. 

25245. Do I understand you rightly that if the Court 
of First Instance was so constituted as to be obviously 
a court composed of men of knowledge specially 
adapted to this business and who understood it, you 
would be satisfied with such a Court of First Instance ? 
— If men were what ? 

25246. If men were appointed by the State to deal 
judicially with the facts? — I do not think that the 
present Commission acting on the principles they are 
now acting on would satisfy the landowners as a 
Court of First Instance. 

25247. Chairman. — Estates Commissioners or Land 
Commissioners ? — Estates Commissioners. 

25248. But how about the Land Commissioners? — 
Well, the Land Commission are doing the best they 
can in my opinion. It is a very difficult case, but 
I think it would be much better if there were some 
rule to guide them, but I see they take a great deal 
of trouble and pains over their work. 

25249. Apart from the Estates Commissioners would 
the Land Commission satisfy you as a Court of First 
Instance? — I am afraid the landlords would say, 
“They have been cutting our rents very low.” 

25250. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Do you not get 
better prices from the Estates Commissioners than 
from the Land Commission? — The Land Commission 
do not buy estates. 

25251. Chairman. — The Estates Commissioners 

would be parties to the suit themselves ? — The Court of 
First Instance. 

25252. No ; the Estates Commissioners would be the 
purchasing party ? — You are thinking of buying estates 
en bloc. 

25253. I am taking the case which I think Sir John 
Colomb had in his mind — compulsory powers applied 
to untenanted land ? — Yes. 

25254. And Sir John asked what. sort of Court of 
First Instance you would be satisfied with, and you 
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told ns you would not be satisfied with the Estates 
Commissioners ? — No. 

25255. I cannot conceive the Estates Commissioners 
being in such a position, because they would be them- 
selves parties to the suit? — Quite so. 

25256. They bring the landlords into Court. They 
would be the party buying the land, and the landlords 
would be selling the land? — Quite so. 

25257. And therefore obviously the interest of the 
Estates Commissioners would be I think directly re- 
presented from their point of view, and you would 
want a third person to decide between them and the 
landlord so far as the price? — Yes. 

25258. Would the Land Commission satisfy you 
as being the proper tribunal to have the first hearing 
of a case of that kind with an appeal to a higher 
tribunal .afterwards? — If the present Land Commis- 
sioners were assisted by valuers of a higher grade, 

I mean professionally, -with more training and more 
knowledge, such as act as Assessors to Judge Fitz- 
gerald in the Appeal Court of the Land Commission 
— -that class of men — I should think that would not 
be an unsatisfactory arrangement ; but the present 
men that fix fair rents vary so much. When a Com- 
mission comes to a district everyone knows the men 
that are on it, and whether the rent will be much cut 
down or not. 

25259. You think the present Commissioners who 
fix fair rents are an unsatisfactory body?— Well, I 
do not say that. I say they are labouring under 
great difficulties. But I say that the Lay Assistant 
Commissioners would be unsatisfactory valuers to 
put a price on the fee. 

25260. Of land? — Yes. 

25261. Of course you would not be satisfied with 
the result of their work in fixing rents? — Well, I 
said I was not going to criticise that. I found them 
very painstaking. 

25262. Sir John Colomb. — Therefore, it comes to 
this with reference to the machinery for compulsion, 
that you have in your mind some arrangement as to 
the Court of First Instance, which really does not 
exist ? — Yes. 

25263. And that when you talk of being satisfied 
with an appeal to a higher court, from the Court of 
First Instance or some ' body set up to deal with the 
matter in the first instance, you had that in your 
mind, and not really the present position at all? — 
Quite so. 

25264. Do you agree with me as to the importance 
of this, that in view of the heavy cost that any 
appeal involves, it is extremely important that the 
Court of First) Instance should be so composed as to 
render appeals infrequent? — It certainly is. 

25265. And that a Corut of First Instance which 
was not more satisfactory, or in which the machinery 
representing the Court of First Instance was not 
satisfactory, would diminish any value of the Court 
of Appeal by reason of the penalty and liability of 
heavy costs? — Yes, but a great deal, of course, would 
depend on the law and tire rules made in regard to 
costs. Landowners are a little penalised in that re- 
spect in fixing fair rents. They need not be neces- 
sarily penalised in the new arrangements that are 
about to be made in appealing on the price of the 
holding. 

25266. But, not to pursue it too closely, the nature 
and composition of the original Court of First Instance 
should command general confidence by reason of its 
composition, by the State, as giving a guarantee of 
not acting in the interest of the State or in the 
interest of the landlord, and impartially, and so 
giving an expert thoroughly independent judgment? — 
Certainly. 

25267. Chairman. — Do I understand that Judge 
Fitzgerald’s court, aided as that would be by the 
assessors, whom, I think, you said you regard with 
confidence, would satisfy you as being an adequate 
and fair tribunal from the landlords’ point of view 
as a Court of First Instance? — It is very hard to an- 
swer for other men. 

25268. Would that satisfy you personally — don’t 
mind other men ; your experience is of great weight, 
and good enough for us? — That throws a great re- 
sponsibility on me, but I think that would be a 
fair tribunal. 

25269. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Do you think 
that the tenants would think it a fair tribunal ? 

Chairman. — But that is not the point we are at 
the moment considering. 
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Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I respectfully submit 
that you are to have a tribunal that would be re- 
spected by all men. 

25270. Chairman. — From the landlord”s point of 
view ? — Well, I think anyone on whom you fix in the- 
first instance with a view to the valuing of property 
ought to be in a judicial position. Of course it 
would not matter who it is provided you can put 
anyone into that position. 

25271. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You said you 
would be satisfied with Judge Fitzgerald’s court as- 
at present constituted? — That is as at present con- 
stituted, but if political feelings were to prevail you 
could not say what would happen. 

25272. You are satisfied with the present court in 
the present phase of political feeling? — I think it i& 
as good as we oan get. But I think if the thing is 
intended to work smoothly, very great importance 
ought to be placed on the qualifications and stand- 
ing of the valuer who is employed, because even in 
such a court as Judge Fitzgerald’s the latter deals with 
the law. He does not know, I suppose, much about 
land except from the experience derived in court. He 
goes by the assessor’s advice, and rightly so, for 
he is qualified professionally, and I think a great 
deal more would depend on that possibly than on the 
law part of the court. 

25273. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I n confirmation 
of what Sir Antony told you a few minutes ago, 
the Congested Districts Board has practically re- 
cognised the dual interest, and paid a consider- 
ably higher price for untenanted land than for land 
occupied by tenants ? — Yes. 

25274. You take an interest in the relief of con- 
gestion ? — Certainly. 

25275. You can well understand that a body en- 
gaged in improving uneconomic holdings might find 
it very desirable to acquire a particular tract of 
land rather than land in general? — Yes. 

25276. Land situated in a particular region 
would suit them ; land at a distance might not ?— 
Yes. 

25277. You will, therefore appreciate the need for 
some powers of acquiring that land on reasonable 
terms ? — I think it can be acquired without any 
compulsory powers if a fair price is offered. 

25278. But a man knowing that his particular 
land is wanted may put up the price? — Yes, but 
that would not be done. If a man would not sell 
his estate on fair terms within a reasonable time 
you would not find the Landowners’ Convention 
objecting )to compulsion. Landtowners are willing 
and ready and waiting to sell their land, knowing, 
that it must come sooner or later ; only they dread 
the delay, the uncertainty, and the vexation con- 
nected with it. 

25279. Is it your opinion that the Landowner’s 
Convention would not object to compulsory transfer 
if it was done on reasonable terms? — If it were on 
fair terms. You are speaking of untenanted land ? 

25280. Quite so. As it has been put to you, under 
a system of compulsion probably a comparatively 
small number of cases would go before the tribunal. 
The price would .be agreed upon in the great bulk 
of cases? — They might. 

25281. Cases not agreed upon would go before a. 
tribunal of first or second instance? — Yes. 

25282. You conveyed that if there was a reasonable 
prospect that the Court of Judge Fitzgerald and his 
assessors continued as it is there would be scarcely 
any objection to it as a court of first instance? — 
I think it is the best you can do. 

25283. Then Sir Antony MacDonnell outlined a 
Court of Appeal that might consist of three judges. 
That also would not be bad? — Yes. Three judges 
of the High Court. 

25284. It does not pass the wit of riian to frame 
courts of first and second' instance that would com- 
mand the confidence of those who are interested in 
these important proceedings ?— Certainly, if political 
influences are kept at bay. 

25284a. Only one question with reference to that 
case of yours with Lord Southwell. It is a very in- 
teresting case, but I doubt if it proves anything 
against Mr. Finucane’s contention that “’whatever 
the presumption of the law may be, the tenant 
has in fact to prove that the improvements are 
his.” That is the contention you wish to rebut? — 
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Yes. In other words, that the presumption of im- 
provements is in favour of the landlord. 

25285. This case of yours with Lord Southwell 
seems hardly germaine. Improvements did not come 
into the case? — Oh, yes, the schedule I have put in 
sets out the improvements in detail, and the de- 
duction of £2 2s. for my improvements from the 
gross rent. You are perfectly right in saying that 
so far as the case came before you there was no 
proof, but there is the schedule which nails it to 
the counter. 

25286. I took it that there was scarcely a statement 
of improvements that would disprove Mr. Finucane’s 
assertion? — Certainly. But apart from that Mr. 

Finucane is absolutely wrong in law. The law is 
this. In Ulster tenant-right cases all presumption 
of improvements is on the tenant's side. 

25287. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I think Mr. 
Finucane admitted that ? — He said the presump- 
tion is in favour of the landlord. 

25288. He says the legal presumption is in favour 
of the tenant, but that it works out the other way. 
Section 5 of the Act of 1870 ? — The Act is right 
enough. It is Mr. Finucane who is wrong. 

25289.. Mr. Finucane (says: — “ Here, I under- 
stand, the presumption as to improvements is con- 
trary to the fact, whatever the presumption of the 
law may be, the tenant has in fact to prove that the 
improvements are his ” ? — Yes. 

25290. The presumption is not in favour of the 
tenant, according to Mr. Finucane. He has to 
prove them? — He would not if the presumption 
was in his favour. 

25291. Sir Antony MacDonnell.' — He says the 
presumption is in his favour as I read it, but he 
says the actual administration is that he has to 
prove them his. 

25292. Most Rev. Di\ O’Donnell. — My point is 
this, that improvements scarcely come into (this 
case? — My point is this. Suppose if I accept your 
view of it, Sir Antony, which I do not think is 
what Mr. Finucane says, and I prove I had done 
no improvements on this holding. They then come 
to fix a fair rent, and they give me credit for 
fences, including open drains for 79s., after that 
six acres and two roods drained they take £1 13s., 
and after that they deduct £2 2s. from the gross 
rent. 

25293. They thought you had acted up to the pre- 
sumption? — But I swore on oath in Court I had not 
done so. 

25294. There is no question about what you said in 
Court? — No, but my point is that they had my evi- 
dence before them. I swore in Court as a witness that 
I made no improvements on that farm, but notwith- 
standing they deducted £2 2s. from the gross rent. 

25295. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is it not strange 
how that should have happened? — I will tell you how 
it happened in regard to the law. Mr. Finucane is 
wrong. In tenant right cases the presumption of all 
improvements rests in the tenant. In other cases the 
presumption of improvements rests on the tenant 
with certain exceptions. Improvements made prior to 
1850 have to be proved by the tenant, and improve- 
ments made on estates kept up on the English system 
are another exception. Further, the tenant would not 
get credit for any improvements for which he had 
been compensated by money or otherwise. With these 
exceptions the presumption on all holdings in Ireland 
is in favour of the tenant, and the tenant need not 
open his mouth or say that he has done any improve- 
ments. Whatever improvements are found on the 
premises he will get credit for. 

25296. Was this flooded land? — Some parts, but not 
the bulk of it. 

25297. Would that account for the reduction? — Oh, 

25298. Sir John Colomb. — You say you never 
claimed any improvements? — Nothing. I had done 
none. 

25299. Did you state before the Court that you had 
done no improvements? — I did. 

25300. You swore that you had made no improve- 
ments? — I did. 

25301. And yet you got credit for improvements 
which you swore you never made? — Yes. The pre- 
sumption in law is in favour of giving the tenants all 
the improvements made. 

25302. Mr. Kavanagh. — You had evidently made 
improvements unknown to yourself? — By grazing and 
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and everything. 

25303. We had a long discussion yesterday on how Mr. W. H. 
to arrive at the net income of tenanted estates. How Boyd, 
can we arrive at the net income of untenanted land 
in cases of compulsory purchase? — I have shown how 
inadequate the price would be if the purchase money 
of grazing lands and lands in the owner’s hands were 
estimated by fixing a second term rent on them. Yet 
the majority of the Estates Commissioners follow that 
practice. Is there any other guide as to the value of 
lands in the owner’s hands? I am glad to say there 
is, as follows: — The Inland Revenue Department 
assess income tax under two schedules. Schedule A. 
represents ownership, and the full rate of tax is 
assessed under it on the valuation of all lands of which 
the payer is owner. Schedule B represents occupa- 
tion, and one-third of the tax is assessed under it on 
all lands in the owner’s hands, that is, which he occu- 
pies. This is equivalent to assessing the full tax on 
one-third of the Government valuation. It follows 
that the Inland Revenue authorities consider that the 
joint interests of owner and occupier combined in one 
represent a sum equal to the Government valuation 
plus one-third of that valuation. In normal cases I 
think the income tax assessment as above (Schedule A 
plus Schedule B) should be taken as representing the net 
income from untenanted land, and should be capitalised 
at a price which would yield the vendor the amount of 
that assessment as his net income. In numerous cases, 
however, the net income is greatly in excess of that 
assessment. The vendor should, therefore, have the 
option of proving that his net income should be taken 
at a higher figure, and should be entitled to prove 
same by sworn evidence before a judicial tribunal, 
with -a right of appeal. 

25304. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I think you said 
that the tenement valuation on the whole equals 
about second term rents? — I took it from Mr. Finu- 
cane’fe evidence. He said, I think, about twenty-two 
to twenty-one. 

25305. If that be so, and if you take the income 
tax assessment, upon which a fair price might be 
calculated as 1-g of the tenement valuation, it will 
result, in the case of an estate of £100 gross second 
term rents, and £90 net income on this, that instead 
of getting £2,580 you would get thirty-four years’ 
purchase ? 

25306. If it be the fact that the income tax assess- 
ment is l-g the poor law valuation, it means that the 
landlord will require a third more than his rent, he 
will require thirty-four years’ purchase, or higher still. 

I quite agree that the landlord would like to get that 
price, but it is a hopeless and impossible basis of 
valuation. I teubmit that an income tax valuation 
is a hopeless basis for fixing the price. It would 
ruin the tenants of Ireland, and the Government 
would never be able to agree to advance money on 
such a basis ? — It is .the basis the Government adopt 
for taxing the owner on his annual value, and that 
being so, I do not know why the Government should 
object to it as a bafeis of price. 

25307. But it is the tenant who pays the price? — 

I do not think the Government would object to it 
on the point of value. 

25308. You say that the landlords are willing to 
accept from the tenants twenty-five years’ purchase 
of the net income of second term rents ? — Yes. That 
is for tenanted land. 

25309. But here you ask for thirty-four years’ pur- 
chase? — This deals solely with untenanted land. 

What we have been speaking of is land where the 
occupation interest and the fee rest in one man. 

25311. Oh, that makes a difference ? — Entirely. 

25312. Still we have it that the Estates Commis- 
sioners purchase untenanted land for twenty-six 
years’ purchase, and the Congested Districts Board 
have bought large tracts of untenanted land for less 
than thirty years’ purchase, whereas your basis here 
is thirty- four years ? — If an arrangement could be 
come to by mutual agreement well and good. But 
if it came to having to fix it, it would be very satis- 
factory to know what to expect. If you notice the 
fourth line says, “on grazing lands and the lands 
in owner’s hands.” 

25313. Mr. Kavanagh. — You say an income tax 
basis works out at thirty-four years’ purchase? — 

Well, I have not got the figures. Sir Antony has 
worked it out. 

25314. Sir John Colomb. — I understand that the 
income tax basis applies only to untenanted land. 

s 
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1907 . •®' or tenanted land you take the basis of net income 
to arrive at something like a principle working auto- 
1- matically to establish the price? — Yes. 

25315. In the case of untenanted land you are not 
prepared to adopt the basis of net income, and would 
substitute the basis of income tax assessment ? — That 
is so. 

25316. Is no deduction to be made for collec- 
tion in the case of untenanted land. In that case 
you have departed altogether from the 10 per cent, 
for collection ? — Yes, but even if grazing lands were 
valued on this basis there would be nothing unrea- 
sonable in deducting a certain percentage for the cost 
of collection and certain other expenses. 

25317. You would not take an automatic deduction 
of 10 per cent, as the limit? — I would take it. as the 
upper limit. 

25318. But in the case of untenanted land you are 
simply advocating the adoption of a principle that 
would work automatically, and that is taking the 
Government upon their own terms. You say to the 
Government, “ You tax us so much, and you must 
give us the value on which you tax us” ? — Yes, but 
even on that I think it would be reasonable to make 
a reduction not exceeding 10 per cent., but there are 
various costs to be met in connection with the land. 

25319. Your whole position, as representing the 
landlords, is that you do not want to press for more 
than what would really be considered a fair and 
reasonable value for their land? — That is .the posi- 
tion. 

25320. Whether tenanted or untenanted? — Yes. 
25321. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — So far as I can 
see, you bring in the point about income tax as paid 
on occupied and unoccupied land, solely for the pur- 
pose of arriving at a basis for calculating the value 
of untenanted land as compared with tenanted land? 
— Exactly. 

25322. The reason, I understand, why you take 
valuation as the basis is that valuation approximates 
to second term rents? — Yes. 

25323. Might it not be better to ascertain what 
the second term rent would be, and then add 
one-third afterwards? — The difficulty you are faced 
with there is this. The only provision for fixing 
second term rents in the land code is to be fixed 
in court between the occupier of the land and 
the landlord, which is impossible when you come to 
untenanted land, and it is after taking evidence on 
oath and all the circumstances of the district and 
everything into account. 

25324. Could the second term rent be fairly arrived 
at by taking the standard of the second term rents 
on similar land in the same county? — It might ap- 
proximate, but it would be difficult on account of 
second term rents being unequal, even with the best 
endeavours. 

25325. Yet you say the sale of land would be cal- 
culated on the basis of second term rents ?— Yes. 

25326. But people generally say that the valuation 
lias scarcely any reference to the letting value?— No 
uniform reference. 

25327. Hence would there not be some advantage in 
trying to arrive at what would be the second term 
rent for these grass lands in the event of their being 
sold? If it could be done, but there is another con- 
sideration which tells the other way. Take a grazing 
ranch in Roscommon. It is worth a certain price. 

If it is cut up into smaller places, and migrants 
are brought to it, it will fetch a considerably higher 
price, beoause you yourself have admitted that small 
tenancies always fetoh more than large. So that 
there could be no fear that there would be any diffi- 
culty m disposing of .the farm. 

25328. But the point I am on is this. You have 
accepted the second term rent in the case of tenanted 
land as the basis of calculating the yearly income ? — 

25329. If we could arrive at what the fair second 
term rent would be for untenanted land we should 
know by what proportion it ought to go up in order 
to give you the approximate price for untenanted as 
compared with tenanted land. It would go up a 
third ? — Yes. ^ 

25330. Therefore if we know what the second term 
rent would be on untenanted land we should in your 
view know exactly what should be paid for untenanted 
land as compared with tenanted land?— If you can 
get a second term rent fairly fixed, but it would be a 
very difficult process. When you deal with the matter 


of fair rent between owner and occupier they are both 
in Court and can give evidence. The occupier can 
give evidence as to what the land has done for him, 
and the inspector can go out and see what the land is 
as the result of the work on it by tillage. This cannot 
be seen on grass land. The evidence you would get in 
the case of grass land would be this. The landowner 
would have to show the income he is making out of it 
and how many head of cattle it would turn off in a 
year, all of which would be done away with if this 
limitation were substituted and you would arrive at 
any satisfactory idea. 

25331. Personally, the only alternative I can see would 
be an average based on second term rents throughout 
the county?— That would not be very fair to the 


25332. You propose to add a third ?— Yes, but that 
would not touch that point. 

25333. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is not there great 
instability about these rents? — In practice it is not 
found so. There is a great deal of talk about free 
trade in cattle, and the importation of Canadian 
cattle, but I have not found among cattle dealers that 
there is any fear of such a catastrophe. 

25334. Chaieman. — Mr. Campbell pointed out that 
competition is not only to be feared from America, 
but that the Argentine competition is even greater ? 
— Yes. He said that in Canada it paid them better 
to keep the stock and fatten it themselves. 

25335. Mr. Campbell thought the importation of 
dead meat from the Argentine was a more dangerous 
factor for Ireland? — Yes. 

25336. Sir .John Colomb.— M ight not that be a 
greater menace to the small holder than to the great 
grazing farms, for the reason that at all events the 
grazing farms would get their stock cheaper ?— Yes. 

25337. The question of the growth of Argentine and 
Canadian competition might be a greater menace to 
the producer and rearer of cattle than it is to those 
whose land is used for maturing and finishing stock. 
Do you think so ? — It is such a very complicated ques- 
tion. There are many factors that should be taken 
into account that really one can only speculate upon 
it. But I am not at all so afraid of cattle importation 
as many other factors and circumstances. 

25338. The way that would operate would be in 
reducing price? — Yes. 

25339. Would not thatl affect the small holder 
wJio produces and rears more than the larger holder 
who merely matures and finishes, because the large 
holder on grass land could buy cheaper, while the 
wnail holder could not produce any cheaper ?— Lord 
» Wa ! ®P eakll Jg. Of the importation of fat cattle. 
Mr - Campbell explained that Canada would not ex- 
better any St ° Ck ’ because fattenin g it at home paid 

25340. My question was whether importation 
woiUd not operate more against small holders who 
produce and rear than against the larger holders 
who would mature and finish ?— Personally I think 
the latter would suffer most. But I think that in 
any system of breaking up grass land what would 
have to be attended to would be this. A certain 
proportion of grazing land should still be left in 
gra s ?, so that cattle might be brought from the 
rearing holding to the fattening holding. If you 
Ie< p V r® a hiatus you will destroy the cattle trade. 

. ? . ^ ou i k:lnk the breaking up of grass land* 
Xrfi b? + P “ h M I” 1- aat there iB ‘ l»Sdt beiond 

attain*.* 0 eo! “ the 

25342. There is a limit beyond which it would be 
dangerous to pass because of the interests of the small 
holders of Ireland?— Of the country at large. 

25343. Mr. Kavanagh. — The income tax basis is 
the only one you can suggest for arriving at the 
net income of untenanted lands ?— With the alter- 
native m cases where the owner says that he is de- 
riving a better income from it that he would have 
the opportunity of producing his books and showing 
his income. ° 

25344. Don’t you think it would be a good thing 
lor the _ Landowners' Convention to put before us 
some evidence of what would be satisfactory to the 
landowners whom they represent as to arriving at 
the net income of untenanted land?— This is what 
wLtT* jested Everything in this paper is 
backed by the Landowners’ Convention. 
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25345. Then we may take it that the income tax 
basis is what they suggest? — Yes, with the alterna- 
tive that I have mentioned. 

25346. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is not the ulti- 
mate determining factor of the price that can be 
paid for untenanted land the amount that the Estate 
Co m missioners can recover from the tenants placed on 
it. The Estates Commissioners are under a legal obliga- 
tion to make no loss. They have no sources from which 
to get money to cover any loss. Therefore they can give 
no higher price for untenanted land than they can re- 
cover from the purchasing tenants by means of the 
annuity. Is not that, so far as the law at pre- 
sent exists, the ultimate determining factor on the 
whole question? — Under voluntary purchase they 
are exercising those powers. 

25347. As the law at present stands that is the 
limitation upon all bargains, namely the maximum 
amount which the Estates Commissioners can re- 
cover from purchasing tenants? — But that is the 
unfortunate part of it, because you have the men 
who are purchasing acting as bears on the market 
and beating down the price. 

25348. Assume they are acting fairly for the 
moment? — No man could under those circumstances. 
An archangel could not. 

25349. Conceive it possible that angels have come 
down and are sitting now in Upper Merrion-street. 
That would be the ultimate point to which they 
could go, namely the money which they can recover 
from the purchasing tenants? — It would be im- 
possible by reason of the conflict of interest to 
strike the happy mean without injuring both 
parties. 

25350. And the amount which they can recover is 
the annuity which they fix. That annuity is fixed 
with reference to many contingencies. They have in 
fixing the annuity to consider all the vicissitudes of 
seasons and so on for 68 years ; and in all this 
there is a large element of uncertainty entering into 
the work ? — Yes. 

25351. On your basis, namely the basis of the 
income tax assessment which is 33 per cent, above 
the valuation the amount which you would re- 
quire to purchase then would be over £3,400. If 
the poor law valuation is £100 and you add one- 
third to get the income valuation that gives you 
£133, which you want to capitalise at 3£ per cent, 
when you deduct 10 per cent, for it from it for cost 
of collecting the grazing rents. That would leave 
about £120, and £120 capitalised at 3£ per cent, 
would be over £3,400? — That would not be an un- 
reasonable amount. 

25352. Do you think if property were sold on these 
terms to the Estates Commissioners they could re- 
cover £3,400 ? — -I have no doubt whatever they could. 
Of course it is a question of speculation, but I 
would not be afraid to back it. 

25353. Hitherto we have considered it very high 
when the purchase of untenanted land went over 
30 years’ purchase? — You buy good land when you 
buy grazing ranches. 

25354. You may take it that the quality of the land 
is represented on the basis of the assessment ? — Not 
equally on the basis of the assessment. I may say 
with reference to one matter that you mentioned, the 
Estates Commissioners have certainly a great many 
considerations, as matters are working now to give 
due weight to before they can decide on the price at 
which they can buy land, and as you put it they have 
to look to the security of the State and whether the 
tenant will be able to pay, and all that. But all the 
considerations as far as I know that have to weigh 
with them all operate on the side of beating down the 
price for the owner except one. That one is the ab- 
stract view of doing justice between man and man. 
When it comes .to these critical views, with the Trea- 
sury poking them behind, the abstract view is very 
likely to be discounted. There is a difficulty in occupy- 
ing the position they do. With the best intentions I 
don’t see how anyone could doi it fairly. 

25355. Chairman. — You now come to your conclud- 
ing paragraph? — In criticising the methods of the 
Agricultural Department I would not wish it to Oe 
thought that I undervalue their work. On the con- 
trary, I think it most useful, and in many respects 
successful, but I consider that the Congested Districts 
Board is certainly more suitable for congested dis- 
tricts. In conclusion, I may say that if confidence in 
the tribunal be restored and landowners are offered a 


fair price for their land, and the delays, hindrances, ,, .. 1Q 

and losses now incurred removed, there will be an a __ 
abundant supply of land offered for sale. Sales will Mr. W. H. 
go through more quickly, and the country be more JBovd. 
satisfied than otherwise is likely to be the case. 

25356. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Confidence will 
be restored ; that is the confidence of the landlords ? — 

Yes. 


25357. Do you think do the Estates Commissioners 
enjoy the confidence of the tenants throughout Ire- 
land as a body? — I could not answer for them, but I 
am not at all sure that they do. 

25358. You are not sure that they do?— The tenants 
of Ireland are very intelligent men as I find going 
through tlie country, and wherever I made inquiries 
as between the Congested Districts Board and the 
Estates Commissioners I found that whichever was 
giving the lower prices was considered the better bodj 
by the tenants, and they said that they preferred that 
body to buy. 

25359. Is it to be understood that they get bette’- 
terms from the Congested Districts Board than from 
the Estates Commissioners ?— No ; but between both 
parties there is variation. This little variation was 
sometimes on one side and sometimes on the other 
and in whatever district I went I found that the 
men always backed the lower. 

25360. I don’t want to force the argument ; but that 
is an argument in favour of having only one body ?— 
I don’t think that. It is some accidental variation 
of price. * 

25361. Or is that objection a proof that the Estates 
Commissioners do not enjoy the confidence of the 
tenants ? — If they did I suppose that they would always 
back them. 

25362. May I take it you are really not prepared to 
say that the Estates Commissioners do not enjoy the 
confidence of the tenants ? — I don’t speak for the ten- 
ants at all. 

25363. My query is as to the tenants. You say if 
the confidence of the landlords be restored in this 
tribunal ; therefore I understand that at present the 
landlords have no confidence in this tribunal ?— Cer- 
tainly not. 

25364. Then as to the tenants?— I don’t speak for 
them. I only gave it as my opinion. A few ques- 
tions have been allowed to stand over. Sir Antony 
asked me a question about a Drainage Board. 

25365. It is a very important matter. We have a 
report from an important Commission that sat upon 
that subject. If you would prefer to give me a little 
memorandum for the Commission I think It would be 
better?— I will with pleasure. You also brought 
against some evidence I tendered some evidence Pro- 
fessor Campbell had given. At the time I had not 
read it. You were good enough to say it might stand 
over until I had read it, I have read Professor 
Campbell’s evidence very carefully, and I think if 
the same question had been put to him as to me 
probably he would have answered very much in the 
same way. You will notice in reply to one of the 
queries put to Professor Campbell he hesitated to 
answer it, because he did not think it was a fair 
question to put to an agricultural expert as referring 
to economical principles, and I think that indirectly 
Professor Campbell in his replies which were chiefly 
given from the standpoint of his experience as a 
professional agriculturist does not differ from me in 
what he said about the grazing lands. He began his 
evidence by omitting the Meath lands as I did, and 
all similar grazing lands, but when the question was 
put whether the Meath lands could not be cultivated 
he said of course they can, but for the first four or 
five years at a loss. He was speaking as an agri- 
culturist. 

25366. C h a ir man. — Did that apply to cereals or 
root crops?— You must have both if you have one. 

25367. Suppose you till a field in Meath and plant 
it for the first year with roots, if the cereals were 
put in next year upon that land they would be less 
liable to lie down, as Professor Campbell suggested 
™ Q y y° u started by growing them straight 

°“ • — That is a method of agriculture very seldom 
adopted. There are objections to that class of agri- 
culture. Beally what determines whether land is in 
grass or in tillage is the current price of oats. You 
find that whenever the price of oats goes much below 
eight pence a stone — that would be something like 
five shillings a cwt. — land goes out of tillage for this 
reason. In all proper systems of tillage you are 
bound to have two cereal crops in rotation. You first 
have oats. Then you have to manure for a manure 
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Mo- 21 1907 cro P> an d then you have oats again, or you can 

'' 1 ‘ put it in potatoes, and you will finally lay it down 

Mr. W. H. in grass. You must have two cereals or oat crops in 
Boyd. rotation. 

25368. But the case of Meath would be rather 
different from ordinary land ? — It is rich, good, strong 
land. 

25369. Rich, strong land, and you would have to 
take some of the strength out of it before glowing 
cereals properly ? — Yes. But being strong land, it 
will grow oats and grow good straw, and there would 
be some profit on that, but it would do much better 
as grass land than under tillage. I want now to 
refer to the clearance of titles in land purchase. 

25370. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — We did not 
touch that ? — No ; I had not time when preparing 
the evidence, but it just occurred to me. It is an 
important matter at present. There is very great 
delay, and I have no doubt avoidable delay in clear- 
ing titles. It is such an intricate matter that it 
has often been thought that attempts to settle it by 
Acts of Parliament would result in grief. You must 
go through the whole thing. We have no register of 
titles to enable it to be done to any extent. 

25371. You have ? — It has only been in operation 
since 1891. 

25372. The landlords have not taken much advant- 
age of it? — They have not. I suppose the present 
purchasers are registering there now. 

25373. I wish they would? — They should be made 
to. 

25374. That is a long argument? — Yes. I think 
two remedies might be applied to expedite the regis- 
tering of titles. One is the provision of an in- 
demnity fund. That -already exists for the Land 
Judges Court. That in the new registry of titles 
that Mr. Brougham Leech presides over works very 
well ; and the funds could be produced by a small 
percentage on the purchase money of the owner — 
five shillings in the £100 I think is what it is when 
one of these courts forms an indemnity fund. -So 
the lawyers don’t bother about going into every little 
collateral branch of genealogy 100 years ago or some- 
thing of that kind, which they have to do now. 
Wherever the indemnity fund now is it is liable for 
any contingencies that may unexpectedly occur in 
the way of claims being made for land parted with. 
It is found to act very well in certain countries. I 
am sure the owners would be very glad to pay the 
fee I have mentioned to save delay and cost. It 
occurred to me if it could be done it would be a very 
desirable thing for the new migrants who are to be 
put on land if the lands could be retained a little 
time in hands, as the Congested Districts Board does 
as an inducement and encouragement to the men to 
till. Because what I am afraid you will find to be 
the case to a large extent will be they will simply 
obtain a living out of it in tire easiest way possible. 

25375. That consideration is very fully before the 
Congested Districts Board ? — Then I need not refer to 
it. 

25376. I may tell you as regards the registry of 
titles that a Bill is actually drafted ? — I am sure it 
will be very useful. 

25377. You make some remark regarding clearing 
the equities ? — Yes. 

25378. I think you are under some misapprehension 
when you suggest that tire Congested Districts Board 
would have power to clear the equities. It is the 
Registrar of Titles who does this. It is a judicial 
act? — What I meant was that the Congested Districts 


Board should be afforded the means of clearing the 
equities, or that they should be given to whatever the 
right department is, for the equities are very in- 
tricate things when you divide the land. 

25379. Most intricate, and it is very desirable that 
it should be done. The Estates Commissioners have 
power to clear those equities. That power is given 
under Section 12 of the Act, but they are a quasi- 
judicial body. They can transfer the equities from 
one holding to a new holding. We cannot, unfor- 
tunately, and we are very greatly hampered? — But 
the same power could be given to you of course. A 
court could give it to the Congested Districts Board. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— We have a provision 
through a court, but it is very cumbersome. 

25380. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — We apply to the 
Registrar of Titles, who does it, but, as his lordship 
says, it is a long process? — There was a case men- 
tioned by Mr. Bryce of the Pelham-Clinton Estate, 
where there was an offer at twenty-four years? pur- 
chase, and it was finally sold for seventeen. I have 
inquired into it, and I am not going to give any evi- 
dence on it, because you will get evidence on it in the 
South of Ireland. I will simply say it was a case 
similar to the Townawilly Estate, where rent was not 
paid owing to combination, and they beat down the 
price so that it is not to be taken as normal. There 
is one other matter that I desire to allude to on the 
subject of the formation of a tribunal to exercise 
compulsory powers to fix the price of the landlord’s 
interest in his land, -as propounded by Sir Antony 
MacDonnell in queries addressed to Mr. Commis- 
sioner Bailey from No. 16913 to 16930.* The Land- 
owners’ Convention desire it to be distinctly under- 
stood that they dissent from the views there put for- 
ward, and acquiesced in by the witness. Further- 
more they regret they cannot agree with Mr. Bailey 
in his replies to queries 16873 and 16874, in which he 
claims that the Estates Commissioners possess the 
confidence of the landowners in Ireland- 

25381. I asked a series of questions with the ob- 
ject of learning the views of these gentlemen as to 
a suitable tribunal for compulsory acquisition of land, 
and they seemed to think that they themselves form a 
suitable body ? — Yes. 

25382. And small blame to them if they thought 
it ?— Quite so. 

25383. But you must not take it that I am of that 
opinion myself? — I .am glad to hear it. 

25384. I am not merely putting questions to ascer- 
tain their views. I am strongly of opinion myself 
that there should be a final judicial tribunal to 
arbitrate upon price in cases of compulsory ac- 
quisition. I consider that it should not be done by 
an executive body finally? — I could not form an 
opinion from the questions as to what your views 
were. 

25385. Chairman. — I wish, on behalf of .the Com- 
missioners, to thank you for the excellent and pro- 
longed evidence you have given. That evidence in 
many cases dealt with controversial matter, and led 
consequently to sharp criticism and examination ; 
but I think we have all recognised the extreme frank- 
ness and courage with which you have given your 
evidence. On behalf of the Landowners’ Convention 
and myself I thank you and every member of the 
Commission for your kind and patient hearing of 
what I have had to say, and the very full oppor- 
tunity afforded me of presenting our case to you. 


Mr. Jolm 
Fitzgibbon. 


Mr. John Fitzgibbon examined. 


25386. Chairman. — We understand you represent 
the United Irish League?— I am a member of 
the United Irish League and occupy a seat on the 
Central Council. I was deputed by that body to give 
evidence before you. 

25387. You are Chairman of the Roscommon County 
Council? — Yes. I was also a member of the Land 
League, which I joined in 1880 and of the National 
League, which took up the some work after the sup- 
pression of the Land League in 1883. The programmes 
of each of those organisations so far as they related to 
land, have been similar. 

25388. I do not want to labour the matter, but do 
you say that the agrarian policy of the United Irish 
League is similar to that of the Land League ? — I will 


show you it is. The wording of the constitution of 
the United Irish League, so far as it relates to- the 
land, runs : — The abolition of landlordism in Ireland 
by means of a universal and compulsory system of 
sales of the landlord’s interest. The tenant’s property 
to be honestly excluded in the assessment of the valu- 
ing of this interest together with the reinstatement of 
tenants evicted in connection with the land war and 
the restoration to the legal status of tenancy of care- 
takers and future tenants whose rights were sacrificed 
by the operation of the 7th section of the Land Act of 
1887. The patting an end to periodical distress and 
famine in the West by -abolishing, on terms of just 
compensation to all interests affected, the unnatural 
system by which all the richest areas of that 
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■region are monopolised by a small ring of 
-gnaziers and restoring the people to the occu- 
pation of those lands in holdings of sufficient 
size and quality. The programme of the National 
Land League, founded by Mr. Michael Davitt and 
supported by Mr. Parnell and his colleagues was as 
•follows: — “To watch over the people it represents 
and protect the same as far as it may be in its power 
to do so from any unjust or capricious exercise of 
power or privilege on the part of landlords or any 
other class in the community. To resort to every 
means compatible with justice, morality, and right 
reason which shall not clash defiantly with the con- 
stitution upheld by the power of the British Empire 
in this country for the abolition of the present land 
laws of Ireland and the substitution in their place 
of such a system as shall be in accord with the social 
rights and interests of our people, the traditions and 
morals of our race, and which the contentment and 
prosperity of our country imperiously demand.” 
The two organisations aimed at the same ob- 
ject — the creation of a peasant proprietary and 
a more equitable distribution of the grass or 
untenanted lands. In the early fifties there 
were other agrarian organisations, which were 
not conducted in broad daylight. They were known 
as the Ribbon men, Whiteboys, and Molly Maguires, 
and were the sequel to the clearances following the 
famine of 1846 and 1847, and their efforts were de- 
voted in a hopeless endeavour to compel men to give 
up the lands from which the people were evicted. 
■Some of those evictions were made previous to the 
passing of the Encumbered Estates Court Act of 1849, 
but it was after the passing of that Act that the 
greater part of the clearances took place. There was 
then no constitutional organisation in Ireland, and 
men driven to desperation had no hope except by visit- 
ing the houses at night for the purpose of deterring 
those who were helping the landlords in those evil 
days. In some instances, when large tracts of land 
were laid down for grazing purposes after the people 
were evicted from them, they were dug up at night 
as a mark of the people’s indignation against such 
wholesale clearances. The result of all those evic- 
tions was that the people had recourse to taking the 
law in their own hands, and sought revenge on the 
• evictors and their abettors. Hundreds suffered penal 
servitude for those deeds, and from that period no 
constitutional movement of any magnitude existed 
until the founding of the Land League on the 16th 
August, 1879, in Mayo. I should not omit mention- 
ing that a few years previous to the founding of the 
National Land League an organisation known as the 
Tenants’ Defence Association was founded by the late 
Mr. Mat. Hands and Mr. James Kilmartin, both then 
residing in County Galway, but that was of rather a 
local character, and their efforts to make the tenants 
combine were not effectual. 

25389. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You say that be- 
fore 1879, before the foundation of the Land League, 
no constitutional organisation existed ? — Yes ; none of 
any magnitude. 

25390. Did not the Act of 1870 arise from some con- 
stitutional organisation? — No; it was to the Fenian 
organisation of 1865 and 1867 that you attribute the 
Act of 1870. 

25391. You would not consider the Fenian organisa- 
tion of 1867 as having an agrarian aspect ? — Well, no. 
To proceed with my statement it took the failure of 
the potato crop in 1879 and the sudden falls in the 
price of cattle brought about by the importation of 
American beef to bring home to the small and large 
tenant farmers the necessity of keeping a firm grip of 
thear holdings. From the passing of the Encumbered 
Estates Court Act to the founding of the Land League 
Ireland lost 2,500,000 of her population, and according 
to Mulhall’s dictionary of statistics, 190,000 families, 
comprising 950,000 people, were evicted in three years 
following the passing of this Act. I can remember 
myself the Pollock clearances, where, in one district, 
comprising only a portion of his estate, over 1,100 
families were evicted, and not for non-payment of 
rent but simply for the purpose of consolidating the 
holdings and turning them into vast grass ranches in 
which condition they are to be seen to-day. 

25392. Sir John Colomb. — Can you give me the date 
of that particular case ? — It was from 1853 to 1855. 

25393. In those two years, you say, those clearances 
were carried out in this particular estate? — Yes. 

25394. Mr. Kavanagh. — Where is that situated? — 
In County Galway. 


25395. Mr. O’ Kelly. — To this day you can see Mar 21 , 1 907. 
traces of the old divisions of the holdings? — Quite — L 
so. I do rot know you can see them so well on the Mr. John 
Pollock estate, for he took very good care to erase Fitzgihbon. 
all trace. He used the stone of the houses for building 
walls, and he introduced a system of agriculture. 

He was a Scotchman, and he thought lie was coming 
over, from his point of view, as a benefactor. 

25396. Mr. O’Kelly. — There are traces of the sod 
ditches to this day ? — Yes, but not so great as on 
some other estates. 

25397. Sir John Colomb. — He was a Scotchman, I 
think? — Yes. He was a Scotchman. In November, 

1879, in the town of Roscommon, at a large meeting 
of the tenant farmers convened for the purpose of 
seeking a reduction of rents, Mr. Parnell proposed a 
basis of settlement to the Irish landlords by offering 
them twenty years’ purchase on the Poor Law valua- 
tion. Two or three landlords belonging to the county 
were on Hie platform. They made rather light of the 
offer. Mr. Parnell turning round remarked that a 
day would come when it was more than probable they 
would, if his offer then was not accepted, receive less. 

In 1880, speaking at a larger meeting in Kilkenny, 

Mr. Parnell makes use of the following language: — 

“ I am one of those who believe it is impossible that 
the institution of landlordism with such a history as 
it has had in Ireland can possibly survive. He be- 
lieved that it was not possible to obtain from the 
State a system of partnership between the landlord 
and tenant in the soil. One of them must go. The 
evidence of the uncultivated though fertile fields 
which they saw in such vast tracts in every part of 
Ireland, with scarcely a single inhabitant, with no- 
thing to show that they were even populated except 
the ruins they saw in every direction of the once 
happy and peaceful homes that existed there, was 
sufficient evidence for them to see the absolute neces- 
sity that exists of getting the people on to the land 
so that they may make it produce what it is capable 
of producing, and if the ownership of the 10,000 land- 
lords has depopulated those lands and put them back 
into a state of almost original nature is it not high 
time that this ownership should cease and give place 
to .a system of land tenure that will allow the Land to 
be properly cultivated. Let them then, he said, have 
their powers directed to bringing about a proper 
system of land tenure in Ireland. Do not waste their 
resources in endeavouring to prop up a system of 
landlordism, but work for their right, and that right 
is that the man who tills the soil may own it. This 
has been tested before in other countries and every 
other country where feudal land tenure existed they 
have substituted ownership for it.” For those speeches 
and others of a similar character delivered by 
Messrs. Parnell, Davitt, Dillon, and others, prose- 
cutions followed, and a State trial occupying many 
weeks took place in 1880. It resulted, I believe, in 
a disagreement among the jury. At all events, there 
was no conviction. A fierce agitation existed at that 
time in Ireland and from its results may be attri- 
buted the introduction of the Land Act of 1881, pre- 
ceded by Mr. Foster’s Coercion Act. It has been the 
fashion that remedial legislation in this country, at 
least towards Ireland, has been preceded by Coercion. 

I recommend the members of this Commission to care- 
fully read over the speech of Mr. Parnell at the intro- 
duction of the Land Act, 1881, and the speeches of 
him and those who represented the Nationalist Party 
in Ireland on the second reading of the Bill. You will 
find in those speeches that they one and all tried to 
force their views on Parliament that there was but 
one way of permanently settling the land question 
in Ireland and that was by the expropriation of the 
landlord and placing instead a peasant proprietary. 

But Ireland’s voice was not paid attention to. Mr. 

D. O’ Conor, then member for Sligo, and brother to 
the late O’Conor Don, said on the second reading of 
the Bill that the real cause of the present agitation 
in Ireland was the fact that the bulk of its people 
saw that the landlords were a small fraction of the 
community, differing in class, feelings,' and in 
opinions from the vast majority of the nation, and 
what the country required was a large increase in 
the number of occupying owners. He did not belong 
to the Nationalist Party and he was a landlord. 

Mr. John Dillon had no opportunity of speaking on 
the second reading of the Bill, for he was placed 
safely under lock and key by Mr. Foster for ad- 
vocating the rejection of Hie Bill, but he believed it 
was not a settlement of the question and that it was 
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_ ' ship on the tenant would be brought in. During those 

Mr. John debates on the second reading of the Land Bi'l 
Kitzgibbon several English and some Scotch members advocated 
a system, on a large scale, of emigration to America 
or Canada from the congested districts, and in dealing 
with those suggestions I believe some facilities for 
emigration were introduced in the Bill. Mr. Parnell 
dealt with emigration in his speech on the first 
reading of the Land Act. I will just quote part 
of his speech. He said : “ Without venturing to 
discuss the main provisions of the Bill, he regretted 
the Government had adopted the principle of emi- 
gration instead of migration. If they had given 
power to the Commission they proposed to form, to 
purchase land in Ireland, the Commission would be 
able to find plenty of improvable land in every county 
where a congestion of the population existed for this 
purpose of planting, or migrating the tenants from 
other districts. In Mayo, for instance, where the 
people existed in the most miserable condition on 
small mountains with bog farms, there was plenty of 
land which such a Commission could purchase, and 
stock with tenants after they had sold their interest 
in their own wretched holdings, under the provisions 
of the proposed Bill. That, at any rate, might have 
been given as :tn alternative to the emigration scheme. 
His own opinion was that every man in Ireland at 
present was required there for the purpose of de- 
veloping the industrial resources of the country, and 
while he was unwilling to say that emigration should 
not take place from Ireland, he considered it ought 
to be a natural movement of the people, such as pre- 
vailed in continental countries. There was another 
matter cognate to this subject to which he wished to 
allude, namely,, the Irish labourers. Their condition 
was admitted to be most wretched, and they had no 
future before them. He should have thought the 
Government would have given the Commission power 
to buy land to settle labourers upon it in certain 
districts where they might find employment, and so 
render them less dependent on employers. He hoped 
the Government would give their earnest attention to 
these two matters before the committee stage. With 
regard to the main features of the Bill he would not 
at that moment give any opinion as to whether the 
proposed arrangements for the courts were workable 
or not. His opinion in times past was that it was 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile the 
respective interests of landlord and tenant in the soil, 
and that any friction, however slight, would destroy 
the practical utility of such a scheme as that proposed. 
This was the opinion of the Land League, which be- 
lieved the true solution of the land question was to 
enable the occupiers to become owners. Whether the 
right hon. gentleman had solved the difficulties of 
this great question was a matter on which he did not 
wish to express an opinion.” 

25398. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — When was that 
speech delivered? — On the introduction of the Land 
BiU, on April 7th, 1881. 

25399. So that Mr. Parnell anticipated by twenty-five 
years what has now been done? — Yes. Mr. John 

Redmond, dealing with the same subject of emigration, 
in a speech on the second reading of the Bill, said he 
objected to that part of the Bill which afforded in- 
creased facilities for emigration. If any reason could 
be assigned, it must be that the process was too slow. 
His answer was that within the last twenty-eight years 
over 2,500,000 men and women left the shores of Ire- 
land. Last year 100,000 emigrated, and of these 
75 per cent, were between the ages of fifteen and thirty- 
five years. What nation on earth could stand such a 
drain as that? But why, said he, should they leave 
while there were in Ireland thousands of fertile acres 
without a homestead, and thousands of acres of reclaim- 
able land. It was cruel mockery to the Irish people 
to offer them increased facilities of emigration. Ire- 
land’s representatives were accused in those days of 
making extravagant demands, of being actuated by no 
other motive than that of keeping alive an agitation. 
Ireland’s representatives were not taken into account 
in the framing of the measure. No attention was 
paid to their representations at the time of the Bill, 
though Mr. Parnell pointed out that there was no 
better way of keeping alive or fanning the agitation 
than by supplying half remedies to admitted griev- 
ances. Mr. Herbert Gladstone, in addressing his 
constitutents at Leeds, avowed, after the Bill was 
introduced, that the Government would resist all 


amendments emanating from the Land League mem- 
bers. The unchanging character of the programme 
of twenty -eight years constantly placed before 
the people of this country for the settlement 
of the land question in Ireland can be judged 
by perusal of the debates on the several 

amending Bills up to and including the one 
of 1903, and prove the practical unanimity 
of Irish feeling all through these periods as to the 
nature of the settlement that was demanded, and 
what is now only partially secured by partly adopt- 
ing the programme originally laid down by the 
Land League. To finally settle this question in ac- 
cordance with the views of those best able to estimate 
the needs of Ireland is, I hope, the object of this 
Commission. From the evidence that has been given 
by those well versed in the needs of the Irish peasant, 
and from the composition of the Commission itself, 
it is to be hoped that half measures will not be 
its recommendations, or in any way the nature of its ■ 
report. The organisation I have the honour to re- 
present has entrusted to my charge its views as to- 
the methods that ought to be pursued in the final 
settlement of not alone the land question in the - 
West, but the land question in the four provinces. 
You have already the headings of the evidence I 
propose to give, but should you desire to ask my 
opinion on any other matter arising out of the evi- 
dence of witnesses that have been examined, I shall 
•be happy to give it. In many matters I agree with . 
Mr. Finucane, whose evidence I have carefully read 
over, but in some I differ from him. With the- 
generality of Messrs. Doran’s and Bailey’s evidence I 
am in accord, and I am of opinion that by the co- 
operation of- every patriotic Irishman those three 
gentlemen can have no difficulty in settling this- 
great question finally if the State supplies them 
with the necessary means. But they must to a great 
extent seek that co-operation. Before I proceed to- 
No. 1 may I be permitted to point out what this 
twenty-seven and -a half years has cost the people of ' 
this country as well .as Ireland— this strife between 
the State, the landlords, and the people, the State 
and the landlords always going together, and the - 
people standing by themselves — what this has cost 
the country, has cost the landlords themselves, as well 
as the taxpayer -and ratepayer in the amount of 
suffering, eviction, and imprisonment and, I regret 
to say, murders. No greater argument could be 
adduced to prove the— I was going to say incapa- 
city — but I will say the unsuitability of Englishmen 
and the English Parliament to deal satisfactorily 
with questions relating to Ireland than is to be had 
in its repeated attempts to settle this question, and 
after all that time now to have to fall -back on this 
Commission to find out exactly what is the matter. 
The sensible conclusion to arrive at is that those 
twenty-six or twenty-seven years have been wasted.’ 
in .a constant expenditure of public money in en- 
deavouring to bolster up a system objected to at its 
inception by Ireland’s representatives, persisted in 
by those not representing Ireland or Irish views, and 
leaving Ireland in such an unsettled condition that 
the community -at large have suffered through the- 
continued tide of emigration of the manhood of the 
country. The object in bringing these facts under- 
lie notice of this Commission is to point out to some- 
of its members who may not be too conversant with the- 
question with which they are dealing, that in the 
interest of landlord and tenant, England and Ire- 
land, for the welfare of all, it is absolutely necessary 
to settle this land question finally on such lines as 
will undo, as far as possible, the wrongs of centuries 
by not alone making the present occupants of hold- 
ings the owners, -but bringing back to the land of 
Ireland the descendants of those who in evil days 
were driven off them. The programme, then, of the • 
United Irish League is to have an equitable distri- 
bution of the grass lands or untenanted lands brought 
about by compulsory purchase — that is where voluntary 
sales fail ; that all tenanted lands be acquired through 
the same process, provided that voluntary arrange- 
ments cannot be earned out. But in order to have 
uniformity and uniformity of prices sales, in my 
opinion, should be conducted generally through the- 
Estates Commissioners or the Congested Districts. 
Board, and let either body fix the prices. Uni- 
formity of price, taking the value that each tenant 
is going to receive, cannot be carried out through 
direct sales, as in cases that came under my own- 
observation all rents fixed as either first or second! 
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term rents are not uniform. On some estates tenants 
had their rents fixed much more favourably than on 
-others, due to causes that I will explain later on. 
While tire basis of purchase in those two classes was 
not similar, the tenants are often hoodwinked into 
giving larger prices than they should by the stronger 
tenants on the estate who hold large-sized holdings, 
and whose need for improvement in either the shape 
■ of drainage improvement to his homestead, or an 
increase in the size of his holding is not so great. 

I have read a good deal of Mr. Boyd’s evidence 
in abstract, and listened to him on Wednesday and 
Thursday, and to his pleadings on behalf of the 
Irish landlords, and dealing with the matter 
-of encumbered and non-encumbered estates, and his 
-contention that the same price should be paid for 
■each. I beg now to point out that the price men- 
tioned, twenty-three years’ purchase of second term 
rents, is considered too high, particularly for land 
in the West. And should the Commission recom- 
mend such a standard as necessary to secure the 
landlord his net income, and that under a compul- 
sory Bill that price is paid, it will be necessary to 
create another bridge by which the tenant placed under 
that class of landlord shall purchase his land as low 
as the tenant living under the encumbered. In my 
opinion the landlords have received two or three sets 
• of bonuses under the Act of 1903. 

25400. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Just for one 
moment. You say twenty-three years’ purchase. 
Did Mr. Boyd say twenty-three years’ purchase? He 
said it the first day, but I think he corrected him- 

■ self. 

Sir John Colo mb. — He took as the basis for a com- 
parison between the encumbered and the unencumbered 
estates, twenty-three years’ purchase. 

Chairman. — Would you like to stop your statement 
where you are for a little while we ask you a few 
questions ? 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I think Mr. Boyd cor- 
rected himself and said that the basis on which he 
proceeded finally was that the gross rent, say of £100, 
minus 10 per cent., the cost of collection, would leave 
£90, which was to be capitalised at 3£ per cent., and 

■ that that was the way it was to be done. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The important point 
would be, in Mr. Fitzgibbon’s view, the number of 
. years’ purchase the tenants can give. 

25401. Chairman. — Let me ask you a few ques- 
tions ? — If you would allow me to finish one particular 
portion of my evidence where I deal with the bonus. 

I will be only a few minutes. I say, in my opinion, 
the landlords have received two or three sets of bonuses 
under the Act of 1903. There was not a landlord in 
the West of Ireland whose estates were encumbered 
that would not have gladly accepted, previous to the 
passage of the Act, twenty years’ purchase on second 
term rents. 

25402. Sir John Colomb. — Is that a quotation? — 
No, sir, that is my own opinion, and I will supplement 
it with evidence. 

25403. Mr. O’Kelly. — You had a lot of experience 
of these landlords, and you had some opportunity of 
knowing their views ? — Yes, and there are some agents 
now listening to me who would have been very glad 
to sell at eighteen years’ purchase. The tenants 
would not buy. The financial arrangements in sub- 
stituting 3£ interest instead of 4 per cent, as the 
amount at once raised the price, and though the 
article offered for sale was in no way improved in 
value, the tenants agreed to higher prices because the 
annual payments taking the place of rents showed a 
substantial reduction though the holding under the 
new Bill had no increased earning power. Therefore 
I maintain that the new financial arrangement was 
the fair equivalent to the depression in the price of 
land stock from 110 for the landlords. It has been 
asserted by the landlords that the 12 per cent, was to 
make up for the depreciation in the price of land 
stock, which was selling at 110, and fell to 98 or 96, 
or whatever it was. But I maintain that the altera- 
tion in the financial arrangement gave them that dif- 
ference without any bonus. 

25404. Chairman. — What do you mean when you 
refer to 12 per cent. — That is the bonus. 

25405. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You mean, I think, 
by that, that it encouraged the tenant to offer a 
higher price? — Quite so, and therefore the landlord 
got it. 

25406. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The increased 
Slumber of years’ purchase more than corresponded with 


the depreciation in land stock? — Unquestionably. It 
was certainly an advantage to be moderate — an ad- 
vantage of four years’ rent to the landlord. 

25407. Sir John Colomb. — Might it not also be 
taken into consideration, the difference in the rate 
of interest on the advance the tenant was to pay ? — 
That is what I say. Of course the interest was the 
same. It was simply the annuity for the re-payment 
of the loan was made smaller. 

25408. But what the tenant has to pay is not the 
same? — He pays 3 5 per cent, for sixty-eight years in- 
stead of 4 per cent, for forty-nine years. 

25409. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— T hen your point 
is this, that owing to the reduced interest which the 
tenant has to pay he was enabled or induced to pay 
the landlord a higher price ? — Quite so. 

25410. That is not bonus. In addition to that 
higher price you say the landlord gets the bonus at 
12 per cent. ? — Yes. 

25411. Therefore you say the landlord gains on 
these two things— by the higher price and the addi- 
tion of the bonus? — Yes. 

25412. Chairman. — I really do not quite see why 
you say that the change from 4 per cent, to 3£ per 
cent, led to an increase in price. Will you explain, 
because I do not quite follow. Tell me exactly why 
it was? — Well, take a man whoso rent was £10. He 
bought at 15 years’ purchase. That was £150. He 
had to pay 4 per cent, on that. His annuity then 
was £6. Undfer the new arrangement he pays twenty 
years’ purchase. That is rather a high figure. That 
is £200, and his annuity now is £6 10s. 

25413. In the second case of twenty years’ what do 
you say the annuity would be now ?— The landlord, in 
the first cash, gets £150, and in the second he gets 
£200. In the latter the annuity is not quite the 
same; it is more, but take eighteen years’ purchase. 
That is £180 that the landlord will get, and the 
annuity will be £5 17s. The tenant, under the former 
arrangement, paid £6, and under the later arrange- 
ment he paid £5 17s. So that actually the tenant’s 
annuity, under an arrangement of eighteen years’ pur- 
chase, is less than under the former arrangement at 
fifteen years’. Then the difference goes entirely into 
the landlords’ pocket. 

25414. Then your point is, because a tenant is able to 
pay as small or a smaller annuity than he did before, 
and at the same time pay a larger capital sum to the 
landlord, that he is willing to pay that larger capital 
sum? — Yes ; he agreed to do it. 

25415. He has agreed to do it and he does it ?— Yes, 
and of course very cutely the landlords’ agents through 
the country in negotiating sales very seldom mention 
the number of years’ purchase. 

25416. To carry the thing further, I am only ask- 
ing for information, taking a holding of that sort 
on your own figures, it does not appear to me apparent 
at once why the tenant should not give that £30 more. 
It seems to me rather good finance— that the landlord 
can get a better price, and the tenant has not to pay 
more? — Of course he has ultimately to pay more. 

25417. But not immediately ? — Not immediately, but 
he is leaving a legacy to those who come after him. 

25418. Before that, or in the other case he paid £6 
for forty-ninle years ? — Yes. 

25419. And now he pays £5 17s. for sixty-eight 
years ? — Yes, the landlord of course in no way partakes 
of any risk for sixty-eight years. 

25420. That reduction of the annuity is arrived at 
by extending the repayment term ?— Certainly ; so 
that from that view of it — from the point of view of 
uie tenants — the financial arrangement entirely "oes 
into the landlord’s pocket. That is the benefit of the 
new arrangement, because if you take the prices that 
were generally obtained in the country previous to the 
passing of the Land Act of 1903 with the prices 
obtained since, you will find a difference on lands 
bought under the Ashbourne Act and those bought 
under the 1903 Act of, in most oases, more than three 
years. 

25421. Of a difference ? — Yes ; and I go further, 
and say — I heard Mr. Boyd state, and it has been 
asserted by Mr. Wyndham in the introduction of his 
Bill, that we had come practically to the bottom of 
the well in the way of landlord settlement. I would 
just submit on the part of the tenants this — that if 
you go and take through the country every solvent 
landlord who sold and the price they sold at, and 
compare it with what the tenants have been paying, 
you will find out that the difference is what I state. 


. Mar. 21, 1907. 
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25422. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — With reference 
to the answer to that statement of Mr. Boyd, I 
thought you were going to give your answer to Mr. 
Boyd’s statement that vou had come to the end of 
saleable property at the end of 1902, and that that was 
the reason that sales had diminished. What would 
be your answer to that — that you had come to the end 
of all saleable property at that time? — No, I do not 
admit that, but to support my argument in this case 
I say, do not mind going to the bankrupt landlords 
that sold before the Act of 1903, but go to the solvent 
landlords who did sell and who had no occasion to 
sell, and compare their prices for the same quality 
of land with the prices that have been paid since 
the passage of the Act of 1903, and you will find 
that there is a difference of at least 20 per cent. 

25423. Chairman. — Let me put it like this. Sup- 
posing for the sake of argument we admit that since 
the Act of 1903 there has been an inflation of prices 
which, according to your opinion, is measured by 
three years’ purchase. The point on which I would 
like your opinion is !his. Do you consider that an 
inflation of prices was necessary to keep land purchase 
going? — Well, I daresay that the price that the land- 
lords were willing to sell at, and the prices that the 
tenants were willing to buy at undei - the Ashbourne 
Act in my part of the country required a breeze. 

25424. In other words, that there was some re- 
construction necessary? — Yes, but I believe, following 
that, that the change in the financial operations 
would have been sufficient to bring any amount of 
estates into the market. 

25425. The change in financial operations by which 
you mean the bonus ? — Yes, without the bonus. 

25426. But you were not considering the bonus 
then? The point I wanted to get at was whether 
you were of opinion that the inflation of prices 
caused by the Act of 1903 was a necessary inflation, 
whether, in other words, -without inflation purchase 
in Ireland had practically stopped? — Oh, it would be 
slower, but I do not say it would be stopped. 

25427. You have seen the figures of the decline, I 
suppose? It would be impossible, I suppose, to d’s- 
pute the figures which show that there was a con- 
siderable falling off in the number of originating 
statements and purchase agreements ? — Yes. 

25428. Then you go on beyond that and you say 
that although you admit that a reconstruction was 
necessary, in your opinion the difference between 
the 4 per cent, and the 3^ per cent, would have been 
in itself sufficient without any bonus? — I think there 
are a number of Western estate owners who would 
have been very glad to sell without any bonus. 

25429. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would you put 
it the other way, that after the bonus had been given 
there would have been no need to increase the number 
of years’ purchase ? — Yes, you can put it that way. 

25430. The 12 per cent, bonus would compensate for 
the depreciation of Land Stock? — Yes, that is so. 

25431. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Suppose the Land Act Of 
1903 had not been passed, but that a simple measure 
was passed giving the bonus to former Acts, do not 
you think there would be a great stimulus to pur- 
chase ? — Yes. 

25432. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Besides the 
difference between 3£ and 4 per cent., was not there 
also an important inducement to landlords in the 
power to buy back their demesne lands ? — Yes, the ad- 
vance of public money for buying these, and also for 
legal expenses. Those are the bonuses I say the 
landlords have received. First, the bonus in the 
financial arrangement — that is unquestionable. The 
question lias been one, perhaps, of far more impor- 
tance to them than even the 12 per cent, bonus, which 
is the second one, and then the third is the buying 
back after sale of their demesne lands. 

25433. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Do you accept 
the principle of the Land Conference, namely, that 
landlords should get their net income invested, let us 
say, at 3^ per cent. The Land Conference said 1 3^. 
We have it now from Mr. Boyd that the 
Landowners Convention would be content with 
per cent Do you accept that as a work- 
ing principle that landlords should get their net 
income based on second teim rents minus 10 per cent., 
cost- of collection, and soforth, capitalised at 3£ per 
cent. ? — We don’t accept that, because we think in 
the first place that the net income would not realise 
that. 

25434. Would you take second term rents as a basis 
for the calculation ? — I would say that the net income 


on second term rents, as far as my experience goes,, 
does not realise that amount. 

25435. In other words, you think a larger deduc- 
tion than 10 per cent, should be made ? — Decidedly.. 
The deduction should represent the deduction that in 
my opinion might be made in their income. 

24536. Would you take second term rents as a. 
proper basis of -the calculation ? — Yes. 

25437. From that a deduction should be made for- 
cost of collection ? — Cost of collection and bad debts. 

25438. Ten per cent, was mentioned by Mr. Boyd 
and the Land Conference. You think it should be 
a larger percentage? — Yes. 

25439. 'What percentage? — About fifteen, and I say 
that that would be moderate. 

25440. Would you accept that as a proper basis of 
settlement — second-term rents, minus 15 per cent. ; 
the remainder to be capitalised at 3£ per cent, in- 
terest ? — Yes ; but not for Western estates. 

25441. We are not talking about congested estates, 
but other estates? — Yes. 

25442. Generally throughout the country? — Gener- 
ally throughout the country. 

25443. You think it would be a fair basis of settle- 
ment? — Yes; if you were to introduce compulsory 
methods. 

25444. Have we that from you as representing the- 
United Irish League ? — You have it as my own 
opinion. 

25445. As a fair basis for the purchase of land 
outside congested districts, you would take a sum 
which, invested at 3g per cent., would yield their 
net incomes in .second-term rents, less 15 per cent., 
that is, 85 per cent, of their income on second-term 
rents? — The Land Conference undertook to give the 
landlord his net income. That applied to encumbered 
as well as unencumbered estates. If you work that 
out, as was pointed out yesterday, some land- 
lords would receive less and others would receive 
more. The unencumbered men would receive more 
tli an the encumbered men. Now, what you wish to 
convey is that if you wish to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Conference, which are looked upon 
in Ireland as rather of a generous nature to the land- 
lords, you will have to devote what you will make- 
in the one case to the reduction of rent in the other. 

25446. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I see what you 
mean clearly ; but that basis was contested by Sir~ 
John Colomb yesterday and by Mi - . Boyd. 

25447. Mr. Kavanagh. — That was not one of the 
terms of the Land Conference? — The terms of the 
Land Conference were that the landlord would re- 
ceive what, if invested at 3g per cent., would yield' 
his net income. 

25448. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — They gave 3£, 

I think ? — The landlords accept it at present at 3J,. 

25449. Mr. Boyd, on behalf of the landowners, ex- 
pressed himself as willing to accept 3£ per cent, as the 
basis of capitalisation of the net income less 10 per 
cent. The point then is : am I to understand that 
between you and Mr. Boyd there is only this 5 per 
cent, of difference; that while Mr. Boyd would accept 
gross second term rents less 10 per cent., you would 
insist on a deduction of 15 per cent. ? — At least ; and 
that not to apply to Western estates or estates of that 
character. 

25450. Chairman. — Are you speaking of tenanted or 
untenanted land? — Untenanted land. 

25451. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The Land Con- 
ference does not make any distinction? — No. 

25452. Chairman. — It seems to me that there is a 
much greater difference between you and Mr. Boyd in 
that. You ask the question in regard to untenanted 
land, and what the witness would be willing to accept 
on behalf of the United Irish League. 

25453. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I meant all 
lands. I wanted to get a general working rule. First - 
there were the Land Conference terms ; then Mr. 
Boyd’s modification ; and now I want to get Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon’s view ? — I think if you will allow me to correct 
myself I should say that there is a loss of at least 10 
per cent, on bad debts. 

25454. Chairman. — Would you not be prepared to - 
allow that to be settled by inspection ? — Certainly. 

25455. How is anybody able to say what the amount 
of bad debts or anything else will be unless they see 
the books ? — Yes; consequently I think it just as well' 
to leave it an open question. 

25456. It might be even less than 10 per cent.?— 
Quite so. I don’t wish to be pinned to that statement, 
because I just find here that No. 2 bonus, that is the- 
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12 per cent., should be largely devoted to settling on 
*he untenanted lands migrants from congested 
districts and the eons of tenant farmers under a 
•valuation of £12 or even £15. 

25457. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— You say that the 
■bonus should not go to the landlord?— I say largely 
•devoted. 

25458. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You are speaking 
of the 12 per cent. ? — Yes. 

25459. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— It should not go 
-to the landlord, but should be devoted to placing the 
sons of tenants, and so forth, on untenanted land?— 
Yes; as shown by the evidence given by Mr. Stewart 
the price of untenanted land hitherto purchased is 
from twenty-six and a half to twenty-seven and a 
half years’ purchase on fair rents. The new tenant 
starts under higher rents, and when farm buildings 
and dwellings have to be provided a substantial por- 
tion of the balance ought to be set apart to erect 
another bridge for what you may term the new man. 

25460. Chairman. — You say in your view twenty- 
three years’ purchase is too high. How can anyone 
snake a general statement as to what is too high and 
what is too low? How could you say that twenty- 
three years’ gross purchase of second term rente is too 
high, without knowing the particular conditions of 
the property ?— Quite so. That very point I have 
mentioned as I went along. 

25461. How would it be more correct for you to say 
that the value of land in Ireland is twenty-three years’ 
purchase than for me to say that the value of a Romney 
picture is £3,000? I should have thought that every 
case would depend on what you buy? — Quite so. I 
quite agree. Some land at twenty-three years’ pur- 
chase of second term rents would be cheaper than 
another class of land at twenty years’ pui-chase on 
second term rents ; hut I understood it was a general 
principle laid down. I was trying to meet this twenty- 
three years’ purchase that was so often mentioned 
yesterday, and the twenty and a half years’ pur- 
chase of the same article; and believing that this 
Commission might recommend that compulsory 
methods should be adopted I thought it right to say 
that twenty-three years’ purchase of second term rente 
would be a price that would not be generally accepted 
as a fair price in the West of Ireland. 

25462. You mean to say, if the Commission or any- 
body else was to fix twenty-three years’ purchase as 
a sort of fixed standard for compulsory sale all over 
Ireland, that in many cases that would be too high ; 
for bad land and so forth, that would not fetch twenty- 
three years’ purchase ? — Yes. There has been the 
greatest difference, as I am informed, in the rents 
fixed by Commissioners. I know myself — I was going 
to allude to it — that as a rule in the past if there was 
trouble on the estate it was believed that the Com- 
missioners got instructions to kill agitation by giving 
greater reductions, and that where the people quietly 
paid their rente and submitted they did not receive 
as much. Consequently I think that inspection is 
absolutely necessary if you want to have uniformity 
of price carried out. 

25463. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Now, in regard 
to that, is not the character of the soil represented in 
the second term rent ? Is not the seoond term rent of 
bad land lower proportionately than the second term 
rent of good land? — Not proportionately. 

25464. In giving your- answers have you borne in 
mind that twenty-three years’ purcliase means a re- 
duction of twenty-five per cent. ? — Five shillings in 
the £. 

25465. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You are speak- 
ing of averages ? — Yes. 

25466. When you spoke of twenty and a half years’ 
purchase and twenty-three years’ purchase and made 
a statement about them you were speaking about 
average rate? — Yes, between twenty and a half and 
twenty-three. 

25467. I should like you to enumerate these fin- 
ancial advantages you conceive that Act of 1903 to 
give. The 12 per cent, bonus is one? — Yes. 

25468. Then there is the power enabling owners of 
mortgaged estates to pay off their mortgages? — Yes. 

25469. Then the arrangement enabling owners to 
buy back their demesnes? — Yes. 

25470. Next comes the relief as regards legal ex- 
penses ? — Yes. 

25471. And then there is the arrangement for re- 
ducing the annuity from 4 per cent, to ‘3£ per cent. ?— 
Yes. There are five advantages. 


25472. Sir John Colomb. — You advocated inspec- 
tion I understood in order to bring about uniformity 
of purchase price ; is not that so? — Yes. 

25473. I understood you to say that there was no 
uniformity in the rents fixed by the Sub-Commission ? 
— No. 

25474. But there is inspection in that case? — Yes. 

25475. How do your reconcile your statement 
that fair rent fixed on inspection does not produce 
uniformity with your expectation that you will pro- 
duce uniformity by introducing inspection when you 
come to fix the purchase price ? — I hope the tribunal will 
be more capable than the former one in fixing value ; 
that the Commissioners appointed to fix rents, or for 
inspection, when it is a matter of advancing money 
by the State, will be more careful in seeing that the 
price fixed is really the worth of the land and no 
more, because it is well known in Ireland that the 
Commissioners who fix rents vary very much in 
capacity. Some of them, it is alleged, and I believe 
truly, knew as little about land as myself, and that is 
not much ; while others were experts, and even when 
these experts were taken from the landlord class there 
was very much more safety in the rente that they fixed 
than in the rents fixed by men who knew nothing at 
all about the matter. 

25476. Am I to understand from you that you don’t 
consider the present system of fixing fair rents one 
that produces the best results ; is that so ? — The past 
system of fixing rents was certainly not the best. 

25477. By the past system you mean the system in 
operation in the past and now in operation? — I refer 
to the past because in my particular district very few 
rente have to be fixed because the properties are all 
sold. I don’t see the operations now, but I refer to 
rents fixed previous to the Act of 1903. I say the 
Sub-Commissioners did not possess the same qualifi- 
cations for fixing the price. 

25478. Therefore, as I understand you, saying what 
you have in answer to his lordship, the Chairman, 
and Sir Antony MacDonnell, about the net income, 
inspection, and all that, you have got in your mind 
some form of tribunal or some Commission other than 
that now existing ; is that so ? — Yes. 

25479. You, I think, were in the room when Mr. 
Boyd was here? — Yes. 

25480. Did you hear him say that he also had in 
his mind, in the matter of fixing values and the 
amount to be given, some other form of tribunal than 
that which now exists ? — Yes. 

25481. Therefore, I may take it from you that you 
agree with Mr. Boyd that some new tribunal would 
be required to settle the values of purchase ? — He 
was dealing with the Estates Commissioners’ inspec- 
tors. I am dealing with men belonging to the Sub- 
Commission. I did not say that the inspectors be- 
longing to the Estates Commissioners were not men 
capable of fixing the rents. I believe they are. 

25482. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You are discussing 
now no difference in the system, but a difference be- 
tween the men who are to carry that system out. You 
don’t say that you want a new system of valuation, 
but only that the men who carried out the system 
of old were of different capacities, and therefore there 
were cases of exceptions and misunderstandings, and 
you think the work should be carried out by different 
people ? — Yes. 

25483. Sir John Colomb. — You were not entering 
into the personal question of the Commissioners or 
anybody else. It was the question of the tribunal 
to settle this matter? — Yes. 

25484. And I am to take all that you said to apply 
to the machinery now existing? — The inspectors of 
the Estates Commissioners, to my mind, are quite 
capable of fixing what a fair rent ought to be on 
land. That is my opinion. I know they are all 
practical men. I know a good many of them. They 
are all men who were cradled in the work. 

25485. With reference to the interesting historical 
retrospect you gave us, you spoke of great clearances 
between 1852 and 1855 ? — Yes. On the one estate. 

25486. And you connect that with the establishment 
of the Incumbered Estates Court which was estab- 
lished a short time previously? — Yes. 

25487. And you consider that the Incumbered Es- 
tates Court was mainly responsible for these great 
clearances ? — Largely. It gave great facilities. 

25488. Any large clearances like that, I presume, 
would result in an increase of the very small holdings 
for the reason that men driven from the better places 
would be driven to small holdings? — Yes. 
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25489. Then can you account for this? Taking the 
Mar. 21 . 1907. c#nsus re turns from 1851 to 1861 which cover your , 

Mr. John period, the holdings above one and not exceeding five 

Fiizgibboit. acres diminished, the holdings above five but not ex- 
ceeding fifteen acres diminished, and it was only 
when you came over thirty that they increased, and 
they then increased by only 1'7 per cent. Is not it 
curious that these great clearances should not show 
upon the census returns? Can you throw any light 

upon it for me? — Really, I cannot. But as far as 

Roscommon is concerned I think the population in 
1832 was 300,000. 

25490. I am sticking to your own two dates ? — In Ros- 
common and in Galway there were large clearances 
after the famine and the passing of the Incumbered 
Estates Court Act, but I know that if you take the 
population of Roscommon it was 300,000 in 1832, and 
to-day it is little over 100,000. 

25491. To the fact that the Incumbered Estates 
Court was introduced, you, among others, attribute 
a great deal of the clearances and the congestion ; is 
not that so ? — Yes. 

25492. The Act did not come in until about 1850. 
Therefore, I am bound to take the period subsequent 
to the passing of the Acc and I cannot go back now to 
1832. It was with that object that I asked you. Can 
you tell me ? Take your own county of Roscommon ?— 
I can easily find this out for you. 

25493. Perhaps you would, so as to clear up fee real 
causes of these great clearances. Taking your several 
bonuses you said that there was first the purchase of 
the demesne and the second bonus was the 12 per cent. ? 
—Yes. 

25494. I did not gather how you defined your other 
bonus to the landlord? — The first bonus was an in- 
crease in the price paid under the Act of 1903 as com- 
pared with the prices paid under previous Acts ; that 
is an increase in the price paid to the same landlord 
who sold land both prior to and after the passing of 
the Act. 

25495. You mean the same landlord receiving pay- 
ment in cash after 1903 as compared with the land- 
lords receiving stock which was appreciated ; is that 
what you mean ? — Yes. 

25496. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — What I under- 
stood you to mean was the number of years’ purchase ? 
— Yes ; the number of year's’ purchase. 

25497. Owing to the reduction in the rate of in- 
terest given to purchasing tenants ? — Yes. 

25498. Sir John Colomb. — You describe it as a 
bonus to landlords ? — Yes ; an advantage or anything 
you like to call it, an advantage of which the land- 
lords alone partook. 

25499. I understand you to represent that the Act 
of 1903 gave three bonuses to the landlord ? — Yes, or 
more. Three important ones and other minor ones. 
Suppose a landlord sold previous to the Act and that 
the Stock was at par. If the rent was £10 and the 
holding was sold at fifteen years’ purchase the land- 
lord got £150 and the tenant paid an annuity 
of £6. The same holding sold after the pass- 
ing of the Act at eighteen years’ purchase would 


yield the landlord £180, while, owing to the change in 
the method of repayment, the tenant paying the 
higher price would only have to pay an annuity of 
£5 17a., though under the old arrangement when giv- 
ing only fifteen years’ purchase he would have had to 
pay £6 a year. 

25500. Sir John Colomb. — I don’t see where the 
bonus comes in? — There is £30 extra given to the 
landlord. 

25501. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Suppose the 
effect of the bonus of 12 per cent, was to neutralise 
the depreciation of land stock, we have then got back 
to the position of affairs before land stock began to de- 
cline. You have also enumerated other bonuses to 
encourage sale contained in the Act of 1903, covering, 
demesne land, mortgages, and to some extent the cost 
of sale? — Yes. 

25502. Do you wish to put to the Commission that 
those inducements should have oiled the wheels _ of 
purchase without the number of years’ purchase going 
up? — You can put it in that way or the other way. 

I don’t mind which. 

25503. You say the wheels of purchase have been 
oiled by the increase in the number of years’ pur- 
chase owing to the fact that the tenant begins with a- 
3^ per cent, annuity instead of a 4 per cent, annuity?. 
— Yes ; but eventually the tenant pays £180 instead 
of £150 for the same article. 

25504. Mr. Kavanagh. — Do you think your third 
bonus is much of a bonus ? — To some men. 

25505. Is it availed of much at all? — I think it is. 

25506. Selling the demesne and re-buying it? — Yes. 

25507. You think it is availed of ? — Certainly. 
Getting money on such a low percentage is of course 
a great advantage. 

25508. I don’t think it is availed of much, but I 
v/on’t press the point? — It is an advantage offered, 
anyway. 

25509. The reason twenty-three years’ purchase was 
mentioned was that it was calculated that that price 
and the bonus would bring in the net income ? — Yes. 

25510. It was not a standard of years’ purchase. 
It was merely to arrive at the net income which you 
have admitted to Sir Antony should be taken as a 
basis of sale less 15 per cent. ? — Yes, or twenty per 
cent, for Western estates.' 

25511. I understood you to say 15 per cent, to Sir 
Antony ? — I asked to be permitted to amend it. 

25512. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — We excluded 
Western estates altogether. I ask you whether 15 per 
cent, would not do for the rest of Ireland excluding 
Western estates ? — That is a matter that I would wish 
to be questioned on again. 

25513. Mr. Kavanagh. — You allow 15 per cent, re- 
duction from the gross second term rents as a fair way 
of arriving at the net income? — These are my own 

25514. That is so?— Yes. 

25515. Sir Francis Mowatt.— But it varies with 
particular estates ?— Yes. We are not dealing with 
Western estates. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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FJFTY- SIXTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 22nd, 1907, 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK, A. M. , 

At Winchester House, 21, St. James’s Square, Loudon, S.W. 

Present: — The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.v.o. (Chairman); The Right Hon. Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, g.c.S.i. ; The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, k.c.m.g. ; The Right Hon, Sir 
Francis Mowatt, g.c.b. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell ; John Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p. ; 
Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p.; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l.; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Chairman. — I wish to read a letter which has been 
forwarded to the Secretary by the Estates Commis- 
sioners, who received it from Mr. James D. 
Crosbie: — 

Ballyheigue Castle, 

Ballyheigue, Co. Kerry, 

20th March, 1907. 

Dear Sir, — I have just had my attention called to 
the enclosed cutting from the Dublin Evening Mail of 
the 18th inst., and I wish most emphatically to dis- 
sociate myself from the statement of Mr. Boyd. I 
have had no communication with him or with the 
Landowners’ Convention on the subject of my sale 
■of my estate, and Mr. Boyd has no authority from 
me to make the statement he has done about my 
■dealings with the Estates Commission. I have had 
arguments and differences of opinion with the Com- 
missioners, but I have always received a patient 
hearing and the greatest courtesy from them all. 
Landlords and tenants alike are anxious to have sales 
completed without delay, and expedition is de- 
sirable, but I object to people making complaints on 


my behalf without my authority. I think it only Mar. 22, 1907. 
fair to the Commissioners that I should make this 


statement. 


Yours faithfully, 


James D. Crosbie. 


The Secretary, 


Estates Commissioners. 


■The cutting which is referred to is one from the 
Dublin Evening Mail of the 18th of March, and is 
as follows: — “'Sir A. . MacDonnell . challenged the 
witness to point out an instance to justify his state- 
ment about the Estates Commissioners’ partisanship. 
The witness replied that he based his information 
upon experience and upon the Commissioners’ own 
reports. He could give no concrete instance, but there 
were three cases in which the landlords were dissatis- 
fied with the Commissioners’ administration, the prin- 
cipal one being the sale of J. D. Crosbie’ s Kerry es- 
tate. Speaking generally as to the administration 
of the Land Acts, the landlords strongly objected to 
it.”* 


Mr. Lindsey Talbot-Crosbie examined. 

25516. Chairman.— Now, I understand, Mr. Talbot- total. He concludes his answer as follows: “We con- M _, Unds 

Crosbie, that you would like to appear for a minute eluded that that was not purchase money, and it would Talbot _ 

or two to make some statement with respect to the not be right, under the Act, to give a bonus upon cnwim 

■evidence of Mr. Commissioner Bailey? — Yes. I have money of that kind.” In reply to a further question 

reduced it to writing, which I wish to read. (16471), Mr. Bailey says that the landlord made the 

25517. Yes, kindly do so. Have you got any note of case that he was entitled to a bonus on a lmtitious 

the numbers of the Queries?— I have all particulars in purchase amount.” The whole bearing of Mr. Hailey s 

my statement. I have made exact copies of my state- evidence is to the effect that by collusion between land- 

ment if you care to follow it. This is my statement : — lord and tenant a fictitious agreement was enteral 

I take exception to the whole of Mr. Commissioner into, whereby a fraud upon the Act was perpetrated, 

Bailey’s evidence so far as it applies to myself, it being which was to result in the tenant getting a sum of 

in every respect misleading. Mr. Bailey first brings money at low interest, and the landlord getting a bonus 

in my estate in answer ta a question (16467) with re- on the amount so added. This is altogether erroneous, 

ference to a “fraudulent” transaction, and goes on to and any suggestion that there was anything fictitious 
say that the landlord proposed to the tenant to give in my purchasing agreements, or that there was any 

him a certain sum of money beyond the actual pur- sort of “collusion” between myself and my tenants is 

■chase price, and then claimed a bonus on the sum unwarrantable and false. It has been said that the 

* The Chairman received the following letter in connection with this matter : — 

Ballymacool, Letterkenny, 

March 25th, 1907. 

My Lord,— O n my return to Dublin my attention was called to reports in the Daily Express, Freeman, and Independent newspapers 
of Saturday the 23rd inst., to the effect that a letter was read at the opening of the proceedings of the Royal Commission on Congestion 
■on Friday, 22nd inst., from Mr. J. D. Crosbie, of Ballyheigue, complaining that I had made an unauthorised use of his name in my 
evidence on the 18th inst., and slating that he had had no communication either with me or the Landowners Convention on the subject 
of the sale of his estate. I wish to say that his letter was based, not on my evidence, nor on anything that I said, but on a report (which 
I have not seen) in the Dublin Evening Mail of the 18th inst., and which was very inaccurate if it bore the mterpretat'on wliica 
Mr. Crosbie has placed upon it. Mr. Crosbie’s name was only mentioned by me in my replies to the following quenes—2d,9ii, 

23.995,23,999, 24,108 and 24,111. The official report of all these queries shows that 1 was merely dealing with the reports ot 
judgments that ha.l been delivered by Judge Meredith, or the Court of Appeal, in a particular case, which happened to be the estate of 
Mr. J. D. Crosbie. 1 here is not a word that would convey that I had received anv communication from, or had any correspondence with 
Mr. J. D. Crosbie himself on the subject. If Mr. Crosbie’s Complaint is reported in your proceedings 1 hope the Commissioners will 
kindly insert this reply also. 

I remain yours faithfully, 

W. H. Boyd. 

; ' T 2 
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Mar. 22, 1907 

Mr. Lindsey 

Talbot- 

Crosbie. 


Commissioners would have no option as to paying the 
bonus on the total sum specified in the agreements — I 
fail to see how there could be any legal obligation con- 
sequent upon an illegal action. If their powers under 
the Act were sufficiently elastic to enable them to ad- 
vance the added moneys, they could surely have with- 
held the bonus, where it was manifestly not applicable, 
and where there was no demand for it to be paid. As 
a matter of fact, they had not power to do either one 
or the other. The transaction from beginning to end 
was within the cognisance of the Commissioners ; they 
personally authorised my agent to make such 
advances, and in forwarding their memorandum 
on the point of law to the Judicial Com- 
missioner they state: — “The Commissioners them- 
selves thought that advances out of the Land 
Purchase Fund could bo made for improvements 
in cases of sales direct from landlord to tenant.” If 
there was any fraud upon the Act it was committed by 
the tenants and the Commissioners — the one was to 
get cheap money and the other an improved security. 
The landlord did not come in at all, beyond being 
made the channel through which the arrangement was 
carried out. Personally, I should never have allowed 
myself to be made a party to an action at law. Directly 
the Commissioners said they had changed their minds, 
and did not consider the added moneys could be sanc- 
tioned, I should have acquiesced in their decision. If 
they had taken this course my sale would have been 
completed last August, and I should have been saved 
a very heavy loss. Had the Act enabled these 
advances to be made it would, no doubt, greatly 
have facilitated purchase, and the tenants and 
the State would liave been decided gainers. 
The only pretence for bringing in the land- 
lord is upon the question of bonus, but that is 
based upon the supposition that the sales were within 
the zones, and that the Commissioners could not dis- 
criminate between purchase money and advances for 
improvements ; this is not the fact, as at the time of 
inspection full details were asked for and given. 
Personally I have not found the Commissioners hesi- 
tate about ordering inspection. My experience is not at 
all in conformity with Mr. Bailey’s answer to Question 
16532,* that “ When an estate is under the zones we 
pass it as a matter of course.” I concluded my terms 
of sale three years ago, and upon four separate 
occasions the sale has been blocked through no fault 
of mine. On the last occasion a trumped-up claim 
was made by a few tenants, which had been con- 
sidered and disregarded at the first inspection of the 
estate, but in February last, after a lapse of nearly 
three years, another inspector was sent down to open 
up the whole question again. As I have not the 
smallest intention of submitting to what I consider is 
a deliberate piece of blackmailing, the sale will, I 
suppose be again hung up indefinitely. 

25518. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — What do you 
mean by the last sentence ? — The claim made by 
tenants at this time of day is quite unwarranted. 

25518a. The claim made by whom ? — 'By the 
tenants. 

25519. Made upon whom? — Made upon me. Ab- 
solutely unwarranted. It was quite an after -thought. 
It was not before the Commissioners for six months 
after the purchasing agreements were signed, and it 
was clearly a got-up claim, absolutely unwarranted, 
and it was considered at the first inspection and set 
aside as quite untenable. 

25520. Sir John Colomb. — I understand that the 
sale of this property was not within the zones? — Oh, 
yes ; it was within the zones. My properties are all 
within the zones except a few cases that come below 
the zones. 

25521. This is the sentence: — “The only pretence 
for bringing in the landlord is upon the question of 
bonus, but this is eased upon the supposition that the 
sales were within the zones ” ? — Yes. The general 
tenor of Mr. Bailey’s evidence was that if the estate 
was within the zones they had not power to differen- 
tiate if the sum had been put down in the pur- 
chasing agreements, between purchase money and 
advances for improvements. 

25522. Then in the next paragraph you say, “Per- 
sonally I have not found the Commissioners' hesitate 
about ordering inspection” ? — Yes. 

25523 And there was an inspection of your pro 
perty? — Yes. Full details asked for and given with 
regard to this very transaction. 

25524. My point is, why older an inspection of 


your property sold within the zones ? — That I do not 
know. 

25525. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — They may re- 
quire an inspection for security ? — Inspection is in. 
special cases. If a claim had been made by a letter 
to the Commissioners they would investigate that. 

25526. I see. As a matter of fact your case is that, 
inspection might take place under the conditions o£ 
a property sold within the zones? — Precisely. 

25527. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Lord Dudley, as. 
the action of the tenants also comes into Mr. Crosbie’s 
statement, having heard Mr. Crosbie with reference to 
this, might it be possible to leave it open to the ten- 
ants of the district to give evidence as to anything that 
has been said? 

Chairman. — Certainly. If any tenant likes to come 
from the district we shall have no objection to hear 
him. Now, Mr. Crosbie says that Mr. Bailey made’ 
certain statements in his evidence to which Mr. 
Crosbie says he takes exception. In a letter to the 
Secretary he pointed out that he protested against 
this statement, but as we obviously could not under- 
take to publish in our Appendices a long corres- 
pondence we thought it the fairest thing to give Mr. 
Crosbie an opportunity of coming here and making his 
statement. 

25529. Mr. O’Kelly. — What is the deliberate piece 
of blackmailing ? — Do you wish me to go into the claim 
— because the claim is before the Estates Commis- 
sioners at present ? I only bring this forward as show- 
ing that inspection was open to them. 

25530. Whom do you accuse of being guilty of the 
intention of blackmailing ? — Clearly the tenants who 
put forward what I consider an absolutely fictitious 
and bogus claim. 

25531. I should like to know what that claim is, be- 
cause this is rather a bald statement. I should like 
to know what it really is ? — Well, it is before 
the Estates Commissioners at the present moment. I 
do not know whether they will disregard it or not. 
I know that they do not disregard it at any rate to 
the extent that they sent down a special inspector to 
go into the question, and his report is before the Com- 
missioners now, and my reply to queries based on that 
report, and whether they will accept my reply or deal 
with it in another way I do not know, but it shows 
inspection was not impossible. 

25532. But that is not my point. I should like to 
know exactly, if you can describe it in a few words, 
what particular conduct it is which you describe in 
that way ? — I can give you my reply to the Estates 
Commissioners upon the queries sent to me if you 
like. 

25533. That is not the point. When you say that 
the tenants are guilty of a deliberate piece of black- 
mailing what is the character of the blackmailing? — I 
will tell you shortly. The question which the Com- 
missioners’ Inspector went down to investigate was a 
claim which the tenants had made with regard to the 
flooding of their lands. There was no claim made 
by them when my estate was sold three years ago. 
There was no claim made by them upon that subject 
when they signed their agreements afterwards in the 
presence of their solicitor; and they had full time to 
do it. There was no claim made till, I think, six 
months afterwards, when their solicitor wrote to the 
Estates Commissioners. But there was no action 
taken till the other day, after nearly three years had 
elapsed, when a special inspector was sent down to 
consider their claim. 

25534. Claim for what? — For the flooding of their 
lands and for a reduction in their purchasing agree- 
ment. They want to break through their agreements. 
They have signed their purchasing agreements. They 
signed those deliberately and with full knowledge of 
the circumstances. They want to break through these 
at this eleventh hour, to get their purchasing annuities 
reduced proportionately on account of the flooding" 
of their lands, this flooding of their lands having 
been taken into full consideration in the fixing of the 
second term rents. Blackmailing may be a strong 
word to use, but I do not use the word in any per- 
sonal sense, but rather as indicating my general 
opinion of the transaction. 

25535. How many tenants would be involved? — 
Five or six. 

25536. And how many tenants altogether, roughly 
or approximately — a hundred ? — Oh, yes. This is 3 
transaction of over £100,000 which I am supposed to 


* See Appendix to Third Report [Cd. 3,414, 1907], p. 172. 
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have vitiated for the sake of getting two or three 
hundred pounds of increased bonus. 

25537. Sir John Colomb. — Mr. Crosbie, these par- 
ticular tenants signed an agreement for a certain pur- 
chase price. That is so ? — Yes. 

25538. And the inspector the Estates Commis- 
sioners sent down was really dealing with value and 
security generally on the estate? — But in this special 
case it was because there had been a claim by these 
tenants and a representation made by their solicitor 
upon this point. This letter was given to the in- 
spector who went down. 

25539. Then practically, in effect, it was an expres- 
sion of a desire on the part of the tenants who had 
signed the agreement within the zones to withdraw 
from that agreement? — Yes, to get a further reduc- 
tion. 

25540. Chairman. — May I just ask you to explain, 
if you can, what happened, because I am at sea still, 
The whole thing arose apparently from a question by 
Mr. Bryce: — “Do you know of cases where an estate 
has been made to fraudulently come under the zones, 
where an agreement has been made with a tenant or 
tenants to pay, say, £1,100 for an estate when really 
the bargain was for £1,000, and the £100 has been 
given to the tenants by the landlord for the purpose of 
bringing the thing within the zones in order to get the 
bonus?” The answer is — “ We have been told of that, 
but we cannot test the cases. We have been told all 
sorts of things, but we have not evidence of them. 
But in the Talbot Crosbie estate they deliberately and 
openly added to the purchase money certain sums 
that were due for arrears of rent.” And then he went 
on to say — “ A landlord also, on another Crosbie 
estate.” Now, what happened? Did you add a cer- 
tain sum for aireai-s of rent?— Yes, I did. And that 
has been decided by the Master of the Rolls, and then, 
on appeal, by the Court of King’s Bench, that that 
was a perfectly legal course; and it was the general 
practice of the Commission up to that time. 

25541. And that you were empowered to do? — That 
I was empowered to do. But it is the bearing of the 
question I take exception to. I only did what I had 
a legal right to do. 

25542. You added a certain amount of money for 
arrears of rent on to the purchase money ? — Yes. 

25543. And that you were entitled to do? — Yes. 
25544. Now, following that question of Mr. Bryce 
there is another : — “ Do you mean with regard to Mr. 
Crosbie’s estate some arrangement was made by which 
when they got the advance he was to hand back to 
the tenants certain money for certain things?” and 
the answer is, “ The tenants agreed to buy at a cer- 
tain number of years’ purchase.” “Within the 
zones?” — “Yes; additional sums were added on to 
the prices, which were within the zones, so that the 
combined sums would still be within the zones.” That 
is all right, is it not? — Yes. 

25545. “ And the landlord agreed with the tenants 
that when the sale went through he would repay to 
the tenants these sums agreed upon for the making 
of improvements out of the advance for purchase 
money.” Now, was there any sort of agreement of 
that kind. When you added those sums for arrears 
did you make any agreement with the tenants that 
when the gross purchase money was advanced you 
should return to them a certain sum? — Certainly, 
after it had been fully considered and the Commis- 
sioners had sanctioned it. 

25546. I see. Then what was the idea or object of 
it?— One great need of the tenants of Ireland is 
capital to work upon, and it would enable them to 
get a little. In most of these cases the money was 
used for the erection of hay sheds, which is one of their 
great requirements. It was done on a neighbouring 
estate, and my tenants said, ‘‘We have a chance of 
getting cheap money.” And they came to me and 
said, “ Would you allow us to add money in our case ? 
We will get cheap money and will be able to buy our 
hay-sheds at a very low rate.” I said, “ No. I do not 
think it has anything to do with me. I do not be- 
lieve it is in the Act, and I do not believe it is legal.” 
My solicitors were consulted and they also said they 
did not think it right. The tenants still persisted, 
and Mr. Trench, my agent, went to the Commis- 
sioners and laid the whole thing before them, and 
asked them whether they would have power to do this 
and to make these advances for those improvements, 
and they said, “ Yes, you can ; you are at liberty to 
do so.” Then I consented on condition that at every 
stage the whole proceeding should be within the cog- 
nisance of the Commissioners. 


25547. May I just ask you if this is the case then, Mar. 22, l'J07 
that you agree with your tenants for a certain sum - — - 

plus arrears, and those arrears are added to the pur- Mr. I. mosey 
chase money, and then it is pointed out by the tenants i®"?; " 
that they would like to do certain improvements upon ^ r0SJle - 
their holdings, and, in order that they may get the 
money for that purpose, the arrangement is that they 
agree to a year’s extra purchase being added to the 
purchase agreement, and then that money is handed 
over to them when the money is provided. Is that 
it? — A certain sum, at any rate. It was not sug- 
gested as a year’s interest, but a sum was fixed. 

25548. Then what it amounts to really is that by a 
process of that kind the tenants are enabled to obtain 
a sum of money to be repaid in sixty-eight years at 3^ 
per cent. ? — Yes. 

25549. It is a method of getting a cheap loan spread 
over sixty-eight years ? — Precisely. And it is a great 
advantage to them and a great improvement to the 
farms, and a great advantage to the State in the im- 
proved security. 

25550. That agreement between yourself and your 
tenants, the purchase agreement, had been completed 
before this subsequent transaction was begun ? — 

Which transaction was that ? 

25551. The additional sum of money for improve- 
ments ? — Yes. 

25552. The purchase agreement ? — Well, the agree- 
ment for sale had certainly been completed, not the 
actual signing of the purchase agreement, because it 
was suggested to them afterwards. 

25553. That is a point I want to be clear upon. 

Did your tenants sign the purchase agreements before 
the subsequent business was gone into — were the pur- 
chase agreements signed by your tenants before this 
question about additional money was raised ? — Cer- 
tainly, the added money was in the purchase agree- 
ment. 

25554. That is just the point. Was the purchase 
agreement first completed before the added money was 
considered ? — No. The added money was considered 
between the date at which I actually sold my estate 
on the terms agreed upon and the date of the tenants 
actually signing the purchase agreements. 

25555. I understood from some words that you had 
used that the agreements had been signed, and that it 
was on subsequent consideration that the money was 
added, and then the agreements were revised? — No. 

That observation of mine referred to this last question 
which I dealt with in my statement — that I say was 
practically an afterthought. 

25556. Then before your agreements were deposited 
with the Estates Commissioners the price had been 
settled ? — And the added money had been settled. 

Both appeared in one sum in the purchasing agree- 
ment. 

25557. And there had been no previous agreement in 
which any sum had appeared? — No. 

25558. Then there were actually two things — 
arrears and also this sum which was to go to the im- 
provements ? — Yes ; in some cases that was not a very 
large sum. 

25559. Mr. Crosbie, is it the fact that the bonus 
would be payable to you calculated upon the 
gross sum including the sum that would be 
returned to them after it came back ? — I do 
not know. The question of bonus was never raised 
at all. The question the Commissioners had to de- 
cide was whether they could make advances for 
improvements. There was no question of bonus. If 
they could not make the advances for the improve- 
ments there could be no bonus, and as a matter of 
fact they could not advance money for improvements. 

25560. But if such an arrangement as this had 
gone through, an arrangement that in a certain number 
of cases where a certain amount of money was necessary 
for improvements that amount was to be added 
to the purchase money, if that had gone through 
would the bonus be payable on the full amount? — I 
don’t know. I say that the question of bonus had 
never emerged ; it never was claimed by me, and I ab- 
solutely repudiate it. 

25561. Surely the question of bonus is not a ques- 
tion of repudiation by one person or another. It is 
merely an automatic calculation, 12 per cent, upon 
the purchase money? — Upon the ascertained purchase 
money. It never came up to a point. When the es- 
tate is sold and when the purchase money is fixed 
then the Estates Commissioners, I take it, under the 
Act are bound to pay 12 per cent, upon it. 
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Mar. 22 1907. 2 5562. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — No, no ; they 

1 ' are not. It is only when the money is deposited and 

Mr. Lindsay distributed. It is the last process in the whole busi- 

Taibot- ness, and it is not the Estates Commissioners, but the 

Crosbie. Judicial Commissioner? — It is the last transaction 
upon the whole affair, is it not, Sir Antony ? 

. 25563. The Estates Commissioners have nothing 
whatever to do with it? — So the question never 
emerged at all. 

25564. Chairman. — -Is the bonus 12 per cent, upon 
the amount that actually goes to the landlord after 
charges have been deducted? 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — No, my lord-; it is 12 
per cent, on the gross purchase money. 

Chairman. — Before you deduct anything? 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Certainly. 

25565. Chairman.— Then is it not the fact that if 
this proposal of yours had gone through that no matter 
whether this money was eventually paid back by the 
tenants or not, the bonus would have been payable on 
the gross amount, including that? — No, certainly not ; 
it would have been paid on the purchase money, and 
this was not purchase money. 

25565a. But the purchase money in this case, did not 
that include the money which was to go back to the 
tenants? — No. There was purchase money, and added 
money, which was witliin the knowledge of the Com- 
missioners, and would have been eventually in the 
knowledge of the Judicial Commissioner. 

25566. But, surely, the only way in which a loan of 
this kind could have been made to the tenants .was by 
considering the money as part of the purchase money — 
there is no power under the Act to specifically give a 
loan to tenants for improvements, is there?— That is 
exactly why it was thrown out and declared to be 
illegal. 

25567. But there is no power to do that, and, there- 
fore, the only possible way in which they could get an 
advance of that kind, and the way in which those 
people that you refer to on the neighbouring estate got 
their advance was by considering that sum as part of 
the purchase money ? — I do not know whether in that 
neighbouring estate it was really revealed as, to what 
was purchase money and what was added money, but I 
took very good care that it should be in my case. I 
cannot speak of another. 

25568. I am not suggesting that you would not be 
perfectly frank in the whole thing. I am not suggest- 
ing that for a moment, but I am suggesting that if this 
thing was to go through it would have to go through by 
treating that added money, as you call it, as part of 
the purchase money ; and then the bonus would have 
been payable on the full amount? — Oh, this is rather 
an academical discussion. I think the whole thing is 
illegal, and I do not tldnk there could be any legal con- 
sequence of an illegal .action. All I know about the 
neighbouring estate is that there had been sanction 
for an advance to the tenants over and above purchase 
money. 

25569. Sir John Colomb asked this question in 
order to tiy and find out how far Mr. Commissioner 
Bailey was accurate in giving this evidence. He said : 

“ Take the case where the purchase money was £500. 
Another sum would be added for making improve- 
ments (that is what you called the added money). 
That would bring the nominal purchase money to 
-£600. The landlord would get £500 himself, and 
*£100 would go into the pockets of the tenants ” ? — That 
seems to me to be an accurate description of the pro- 
posal. 

25569a. Then I asked if the landlord would get a 
higher bonus on that, and the reply was, “ He would 
get a bonus on £600 instead of £500 ” ? — I controvert 
that statement altogether. As a matter of fact, I 
do not think the landlord would get a bonus upon 
tlie £600 at all. 

25570. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Would not the 
£600 be the purchase price in the agreement ?— The 
Commissioners had perfect knowledge that one sum 
represented one thing and one sum represented another. 

25571. Chairman. — You apparently thought it was 
a legal thing to do because the next question by Sir 
John Colomb is: “He would get a bonus upon’ a 
fictitious purchase amount,” and the reply is: “ That 
is what was.held, but he made the case that he thought 
he was entitled to do this. He could not see anv 
objection to paying back some of it to his tenants to 
enable them to make improvements”? — I denv that 
absolutely. I made no such case. 


25572. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — In the J. D. 
Crosbie case the judge did raise the ; question of 
bonus ? — That was not my case. I am not prepared 
to look into other people’s business. 

25573. But they are on all fours on that point. 
It is no imputation upon you at all, but the judge 
did raise the question that tho bonus would accrue 
upon such addition to the purchase price? — The de- 
cision of the judge is before you ; you can make 
your own deductions from it. All I say is, that the 
whole bearing of Mr. Bailey’s evidence is that the land- 
lord was to have the advantage of getting the bonus 
which might attach. I say that that was not a con- 
sideration which entered into the transaction at all, 
and I believe at the present moment that that bonus 
could never have come to me. 

25574. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Your statement 
is that whatever you proposed to do the Commissioners 
had cognisance of it? — Absolute cognisance. 

25575. But the Chairman’s point would mean 
whether the bonus should be payable on the full 
amount. Of course, that is a different question? — I 
cannot say. It has nothing to do with my transac- 
tion. 

25576. Chairman. — What you want to say is that 
in doing this you had no subterranean intention of 
getting a bonus that you were not entitled to, and that 
whatever the effect might have been, whether the 
bonus was payable on the whole purchase money or on 
the actual value of the land, you did not wish in any 
way to create a state of things which would bring you 
a larger bonus than you were otherwise entitled to ?— 
That is the clear position. Perhaps I may be allowed 
to read an extract from Sir John Colomb’s letter. 
Sir John Colomb wrote to me in reply to a letter 
taking exception to the use of the word .“ fictitious” : — 
“ In reply to your letter, I have to state, first, that 
my question was based upon the statement made 'by 
Mr. Commissioner Bailey ; secondly, that the word 
“fictitious” naturally applied to the case as de- 
scribed by him.” 'That is my object in coming here. 
I wish to show that there was no warrant for the use 
of the word “ fictitious ” in connection with my case. 

25577. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You have re- 
ferred to numerous inquiries made by the Estates 
■Commissioners. I understood you to think that they 
had -been unnecessarily prolonged, inspectors sent 
down, and so on. May I ask you whether these 
inquiries were subsequent to the inquiry and the 
deposit of the agreement ?— The last inquiry took 
place only -last February, nearly three years after. 

25578. Three years after. Had the flooding oc- 
curred before the late inquiry took place? — I do not 
think flooding has occurred for many years, but it 
was considered in fixing the second term rents, and a 
deduction of twenty per cent, was allowed. 

25579. Had flooding occurred after the agreements 
were signed ? — No, certainly not. It is very well pro- 
vided against, and is not at all likely to occur. 

25580. Were you asked to deposit any security 
against flooding ? — I have not been asked to do so, 
but -as I said I have hot got the decision of the 
Commissioners upon it. 

25581. Had these inquiries anything to do with 
flooding, or with making provision for additional 
security for the advance on that account?— In one 
of the Commissioners’ recent rules, issued on 15th 
March, 1906, special reference is made as to the up- 
keep Of -river and sea embankments, to providing 
that the same shall be maintained so as to preserve 
from destruction or injury, the subject matter in 
respect of which advances are ' applied for. I un- 
derstand that the Commissioners make special in- 
quiries even after the signing of the agreement in 
order to guard against flooding so that the advance 
may be properly safeguarded ? — I have no doubt that 
the Estates Commissioners have acted perfectly with- 
in their rights. But Mr. Bailey stated, “ When an 
estate is under the zones we pass it as a matter of 
course. I merely said it was not my experience. 
Very close details were asked for and obtained. 

25582. You will find in Section 1 of Clause 2 the 
authority for the inquiries to be made in regard t6 
zone cases? — I do not question that at all. 

25583. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I t is a little 
different from second term rents. You may fix second 
term rents on flooded land, but if you are to 
have an instalment for 681. years it is a serious thing 
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to Have flooded land. The second term rent may He 
varied according to development, Hut the instalment 
would be fixed for a very long period without any 
change. There is that difference ?— Possibly. That 
is a point to be considered. I merely put that for- 


ward as showing that all these matters were 
absolutely within the cognisance of the Commis- 
sioners, and that they knew what was added money 
and what was purchase money. 


Mr. John Fitzgibbon 

25584. Chairman. — Will you please continue your 
statement?— I wish to make a few observations in 
regard to the questions put to me by Sir John 
Colomb yesterday about inspection. I said I believed 
the Estates Commissioners inspectors knew their 
business. I should have qualified my statement by 
saying “ those of them who come to my district. ’ ’ 

I know nothing of the qualifications of the inspectors 
working in other parts of Ireland. Now, Sir John 
Colomb asked me yesterday a question which I did 
not exactly understand at the time — it has been 
pointed out to me since — whether these people settled 
down when they were evicted between the years 1850 
and 1885 My reply now is that chey faced in different 
directions according to their ability. Those that 
were able to emigrate did so. Others had to seek 
holdings on the unreclaimed; moors, and the more 
feeble entered the workhouse. 

25585. Sir John Colomb. — I think you will not 
find that when you Come to read my question ? — 
That is the nature of the question I was told. 

25586. My question had reference to clearances, 
and arose out of your interesting historical statement 
in regard to congestion. My question was this. 
Taking these particular years, are you aware that 
the census returns between 1851 and 1861 do not 
show an increase in small holdings, but a diminu- 
tion? — Quite so. Of course the tenants were 
scattered. To enlarge on my statement of yesterday 
with regard to the methods that should be adopted 
in dealing with tenanted estates I will first preface 
my remarks by saying that no matter how well-in- 
tentioned the framers of the Act of 1903 were in 
attempting to produce a measure that would go a 
long way finally to settle the question, I will admit 
that in its working its defects can be best seen. I 
have paid close attention to the sale of estates, and 
now desire to give the Commission my experience. 
Ini the case of direct sales, no matter how good the 
estate may be considered, inspection is necessary, 
and more particularly is it so in the case of estates 
of a second Or third-rate character, for the following 
reasons. First, to see how second term rents work 
out compared with what an inspector would consider 
“ fair” rents, as it i6 perfectly true, as Lord Dudley 
said yesterday, the number of years purchase given 
depends on the basis. Secondly, in all estates 
I have seen sold direct, the small or un- 
economic holdings merely got a reduction in 
rent, which, to my mind, in many cases 
amounted to an addition of not more than 
from 5s. to 20s. a year to the income of the tenant. 
His condition is practically unchanged. Thirdly, 
improvements in the way of drainage, the repair of 
byroads that cannot be undertaken by the District 
Council not being of the statutory width, and 
roads required for bogs, improvements to farm 
house and dwellings are absolutely necessary 
before the estate is handed over to the tenants. The 
Commissioners should therefore see that each estate 
not sold under Section 6 required some of those im- 
provements, and was practically free from small 
holdings, and I respectfully suggest that where 
omissions of this nature have occurred, and where the 
estates have passed through, those should partake of 
the advantages that they would receive had they 
been sold under the proper Section. I think it was 
Commissioner Bailey who said that all estates were 
inspected. These inspections, so far as I know, relate 
to boundaries, but not of improvements, unless the 
Commissioners have amended their action since they 
were dealing with two estates in my locality, which 
wero purchased immediately after the passing of the 
1903 Act. I refer to the Sandford and Cleeve estates, 
which should certainly have been sold under Section 
6. An expenditure of at least £10,000 on the former and 
£1,000 on the latter would be necessary to make such 
improvements as would enable the tenants to make 
their own improvements — a large system of drainage, 
roads to bogs and enlargement of holdings and 
through a system of migration the improving of the 


further examined. 

congested portions of the estate. Very many hold- 
ings on this estate at present uneconomic could be 
materially enlarged after a thorough system of im- 
provements and drainage had been carried out i on 
the estate. This is the estate which I think Mr. 
Bailey had in his mind when he stated that the 
Commissioners gave a free grant of £1,000, and I 
believe their minds are made up to give another 
thousand. But to obtain those grants if I paid one 
visit I must have paid fifty to the ‘Commissioners’ 
office and written as many letters, and I had to bring 
every pressure to bear before I succeeded in bringing 
home to the Commissioners the desirability of so 
doing. The grounds I went on were that these 
estates were among the first sold, that the Sandford 
estate was dovetailed into the Dillon and De Freyne 
estates in the congested portions of it, and that 
uniformity of treatment ought to be the order of the 
day. I further pointed out that the Commissioners 
should have seen at the initial stages of the sale 
when they were purchased, that they were bought 
under the proper Sections. In this I was met by Mr. 
Finucane, who said that because John Fitzgibbon was. 
identified with the negotiations they considered the 
estate must have been all right. I do . not know 
whether he was really serious in making such a. 
remark. 

25587. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— What is the- 
meaning of it? — The meaning of it was that I was 
present when the negotiations were in progress. It 
was one of the first sales after the passing of the Act. 
of 1903, and I was not supposed to know the law. My 
point is that the Commissioners ought to, and that 
they should have seen that this class of estate was 
properly dealt with under the proper section. 

25588. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— You had no con- 
nection with the transaction except that you were 
present?— Oh, yes, I had. I tried to make the best 
bargain I could. I was present at the negotiations. 

25589. You helped them through?— I helped them 
through, and was led to believe at the time that the 
Congested Districts Board would not deal with the. 
estate. At least the agent publicly said so. 

25590. Mr. Conor O’Kelly. — Was not Mr. Finu- 
cane’ s reference rather a flighty one ? — I took it as a 
joke. 

25590a. It is >a fact that the tenants on most of 
the estates in Roscommon always look to you for 
guidance and assistance? — That is so. I must 
say that it is one estate that I think I 
made a mistake in although there is no estate 
in Connaught that since the passing of the Act 
obtained better terms by a direct sale. The price 
was good. There was an agitation on the estate some 
years before. The tenants went in at the proper 
time to get rents fixed. It was not considered 
at any time a highly rented estate. They received as 
reductions on the rent an average of 33 per cent, and 
they bought the estate at from 18£ to 21 years’ pur- 
chase on first term rents, and received some thousands 
of. acres of bog free, and I think a half-year’s rent 
added to the purchase price and several little advan- 
tages, ani everything was done for them that could 
be secured, but all the same if the same thing had to 
be done over again I would certainly oppose a direct 
sale. 

25591. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Y our point is- 
that on such estates the uneconomic holdings ought to 
be made economic before they are sold to the tenants ?' 
—Quite so. At least the estate should be bought under 
the proper section. Last year, after the sale had gone- 
through, I met Mr. Finucane and Mr. Bailey on the 
estate, and I was pointing out the works that were 
necessary and the works that had been done, and en- 
deavouring to get the second £1,000 that has not 
come to hand yet, and Mr. Finucane said that be- 
cause John Fitzgibbon was identified with the sale of 
the estate they considered it must be all right. I don.t 
know whether he was really serious m making this 
remark, but the fact remains that this estate and the 
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Cleeve’s estate have not been handed over to the ten- 
ants in the condition in which the Act of 1903 in- 
tended that they should. Far more important to the 
tenant farmers in the West of Ireland and indeed 
throughout Ireland is the improvement of their hold- 
ings than the reduction of their rent. I would suggest 
that if direct sales are to be continued then the 
moment the agreements to purchase are signed an in- 
spector should be sent to the estate to report on the 
number of small holdings and the prospects of being 
able to enlarge them, and the general improvements 
necessary before handing over that particular estate. 
The ordinary holders of good sized holdings partake 
more of the advantages of sale than as a rule the 
small men, and as to the cost of improving the small 
tenants’ condition by rents levied on the estate it is 
reasonable and just that the large holder, even though 
liis holding requires no improvement, should pay his 
moiety of the expenditure, if he purchases his holding 
on the same terms as the man who occupies the un- 
economic holding. I do not want to dwell at any 
length on the numerous advantages that the landlords 
are receiving under the Act of 1903 compared with 
the previous Land Purchase Act. I am well within 
the mark when I state that the tenants through the 
alteration of the financial provisions of the Act as 
compared with the Ashbourne Act have contributed so 
far four years’ rent increase of the purchase money 
to grease the wheels of land purchase. The falling off 
in the number of estates offered for sale can be attri- 
buted to one cause only — that is previous to the pass- 
ing of the Act — and that was the reduction in the 
price of land stock. Since then the tenants contribu- 
tion has more than made up that deficiency. The 
landlord in addition receives the 12 per cent, bonus 
and the other droppings. What has the tenant re- 
ceived ? Practically nothing except that he is — to use 
an expression made use of by Mr. Finucane — in the 
position of the dog being helped to a bit of his own 
tail. £200,000 has been set apart for the evicted ten- 
ants that suffered in the land war started in 1879. 
Sir Antony said £250,000, I think. 

25592. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That is with the 
accumulation. £200,000 is what is mentioned ? — What 
fund has been provided for the reinstatement of the 
tens of thousands who were driven from the 
fertile plains of Roscommon, Westmeath, and Tip- 
perary, in fact, from every fertile plain in almost 
every county in Ireland. This is the task that the 
Commission should have before it of recommending 
that the British Treasury supply as many millions 
as will be necessary to bring the people back to the 
land. I have not the least objection to the landlords 
receiving a substantial sum for their services to Eng- 
lish rule in Ireland, though it is very questionable 
whether their action in the past materially helped to 
place the Empire on a solid foundation. But I don’t 
consider that the tenant farmers of Ireland are under 
any obligation to contribute to pensioning off the old 
English garrison. A much safer method of 
strengthening the Empire is to have restored to the 
lands of Ireland the descendants of the men who were 
compelled to fly from it. First let the foundations of 
a prosperous Ireland be raised by doing away with an 
unworkable partnership that exists between landlord 
and tenant, carrying out Mr. Finucane’s scheme of 
taking the necessary land from the hands of those 
who are holding large tracts of grass and not working 
them, from fifty acres upwards, a distinction to be 
drawn between the man who tills and works his farm 
as a farmer and the man whose farming implements 
■comprise simply a sheep crook and a hay fork, to meet 
the requirements of the country. If Ireland’s agri- 
cultural resources are to be developed this method 
must be adopted. It has, I believe, been stated that 
there is not such a desire for land in Ireland that re- 
quires such a revolution. I need only refer to Mr. 
Boyd’s evidence of the prices paid for tenants’ interest 
on some of the holdings. These holdings are not worth 
in commercial value often more than one-fourth of the 
sums paid for them, but the supply is unequal to the 
demand, and the anxiety of young men to live in their 
own country even on patches proves that the Irishman 
wishes to live at home if he can. But by whom are 
those large fines generally paid? They are- paid hy- 
men who have earned money in America and Aus- 
tralia, and in some instances by young men employed 
in England. To my own knowledge there are thou- 
•sands of Irish exiles living in America and elsewhere 
anxious to return to Ireland. I have received myself 
hundreds of letters. They do not ask could they get 
a house to live in and start a business. They all make 


inquiries for the land, and to let them know when they 
may return. We are not dependent on those men for 
the occupation of untenanted land. We have fine 
young men at home, sons of small farmers, who 
through their thrift and industry are possessed of 
such amount of capital as would go a good way in. 
working the new holdings. But my contention is that 
their savings in many instances would have to oe 
supplemented, and that supplement should not be con- 
fined to Connaught, but should be extended to the 
same deserving class no matter what part of Ireland 
they were to be found in. The Commission need not 
be nervous in placing on the front page of its report 
that a sum sufficiently adequate for these purposes ought 
to be provided. It would be much better invested 
than any expenditure lavished in strengthening Eng- 
land’s army and navy, and would be a much greater 
source of strength to her Empire. 

25593. Chairman. — Before you go on I would like 
to ask you one question. You will admit that the 
amount of untenanted land in Ireland is limited? — 
Yes. 

25594. It is probable a great many people exaggerate 
the amount of it. Suppose for the sake of argument 
that there is only enough to satisfy the claims of 
people living in the congested areas what policy would 
you like to see adopted ? Would you wish to see new 
tenancies; created by putting in on tills land the sons 
of tenants whom you have just described, who by their 
thrift and industry have acquired a certain amount 
of capital, or congests pure and simple ? — If you start 
on the assumption that you cannot satisfy both, whicli 
would you go for? — I would be just as particular in 
the selection as a good agriculturist would be in the 
seed that he would place in the ground. 

25595. What do you mean by in the selection ? — 
In the selection of the migrants to place on the land. 
Every man with an uneconomic holding may not be 
exactly the man whom you would place in a new 
one. 

25596. Do I understand from that that in your 
view there are a number of people living on small 
holdings in the congested areas who are not fitted to 
be put on better land? — Quite so. 

25597. You think so? — I do. 

25598. You think therefore even if you were able to 
carry out a large scheme of migration from the con- 
gested areas you would only be able to remove a certain 
number of them, by reason of the fact that there is 
only a small proportion of them qualified? — I don’t 
say a small proportion ; but I say I would commence 
a system of weeding, if I may use the expression, an- 
pick out the strongest men. When I say strongest 
men I mean men strong in help, a matter which is 
more important even than capital — a strong family. 

25599. Go a little further. Suppose that either the 
Congested Districts Board or the Estates Commis- 
sioners acquire a tract of grazing land, and that you 
are able to find in the congested area a sufficient num- 
ber of good, strong, intelligent men to migrate to that 
land, but that at the same time around it there exists 
a feeling that it should be broken up and given to 
the sons of tenants, which demand would you satisfy ? 
— I would try to satisfy both. 

25600. But you cannot do that? — Yes. 

25601. My case is, suppose you cannot do both ; 
and, with all due respect, I don’t believe you can? — 
With all due respect to you I know what I am talking 
about. 

25602. But at any rate suppose that the land in 
your possession at this moment is not big enough to 
satisfy both, to whom are you going to give the pre- 
ference ? — To the heads of families who would be con- 
sidered suitable. 

25603. Even if those heads of families came from 
some distance? — Yes. Of course, as I am on that 
point I wish to give you my views as to the way that 
migration ought to be carried out. I have seen 't 
stated by Mr. Finucane 

25604. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Before you 
begin please tell us the kind of country you have in your 
mind. Is it a fact that you are acquainted with 
these large tracts of grazing land that have been 
mentioned to the Commission? 

25605. Have you also an intimate acquaintance in 
the same unions around with poor inland districts ? 
— Yes. 

25606. What unions do you know best? — Castle- 
rea, Strokestown, and Roscommon. We will take 
the County of Roscommon first. 
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25607. Would it be true to say that in Castlerea 
Union there are some of the poorest inland districts 
to be found in the West of Ireland? — Yes. 

25608. Are those poor inland districts in the 
Castlerea Union scheduled ? — Not all of them. 

• 25609. Within the scheduled area is there much 
grass land ? — No, very little. 

25610. The grass land is outside the scheduled 
area ? — Yes. 

25611. In the grass lands I suppose there are little 
spots of congestion ? — Yes. 

25612. These spots of congestion are occupied by 
farmer's ?— Certainly. 

25613. These occupiers have not their lands in 
grass? — No, because the land in some instances was 
hot sufficiently good to have in grass, and of course 
the district is not scheduled as congested because the 
large farms bring up the average. The unscheduled 
districts, so far as the land in the County Roscom- 
mon is concerned, are most misleading. 

25614. We have within the district where you 
live, large tracts of scheduled area with poor people ? 
— Yes. 

25615. And large tracts of grass land outside the 
scheduled area? — Yes. 

25616. And in those tracts of grass lands there 
are little spots of congestion ? — Yes. 

25617. Now, I think we have the way clear to 
ascertain how you are going to deal with the people 
in the scheduled areas and the people on the spots. 
I think you hold that the poor people in these islands 
of congestion have as much claim as those in the 
scheduled districts? — I say they have a prior claim. 
I have now before me a return of 6,583 tenants who 
live on uneconomic holdings adjacent to the grass 
areas,* and I say that these are the people who ought 
to be supplied if you want to have a scheme of migra- 
tion to proceed smoothly. 

25618. If the body dealing with the problem of 
congestion buys <a tract of grass land outside the 
scheduled area what is it going to do with that ? — 
It has on the one hand any number of congested 
occupiers ■within the scheduled area. On the other 
hand it has a comparatively small number of people 
on this island which is, I assume, contiguous to the 
purchased land ? — It i6 most extraordinary that in 
Roscommon the number of small holdings of from 
£2 to £5 far exceeds in the non-scheduled areas the 
number in the scheduled areas. 

25619. Would you have a justification for saying 
that the poor occupiers of these lands have a claim ? 
— Certainly. In the first place they have been gazing 
on these fields since they were bora, looking on 
them in vain ; and they are in much closer proximity 
than those in some instances who have never seen 
them. 

25620. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — But their actual 
necessity is as great as if not greater than that of 
those on the scheduled areas ? — Quite so. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That is the justifica- 
tion. 

25621. Chairman. — Do I rightly gather from your 
evidence that in your opinion there is sufficient un- 
tenanted land in Ireland to enable you to settle the 
congested problem in a large way ? — You do. 

25622. To move all the suitable men from the con- 
gested areas and at the same time to leave you a 
balance for the creation of new tenancies for the 
sons of the present holders ? — If the joint is pro- 
perly carved we have sufficient to go round. 

25623. Will you tell me on what grounds you base 
those views? Can you give tjhe Commission any 
facts which will enable us to form an opinion ? — To 
start with I entirely agree with Father O’Hara that 
there are thousands of holdings in the West of Ire- 
land that can be made economic by a good system 
of drainage reclamation by even affording the people 
the opportunity of improving their holdings through 
such a system. Next to that, as I have mentioned 
in my statement, when we have disposed of all the 
non-residential untenanted farms that are used now 
for grazing purposes, if I found that these were not 
sufficient I would proceed then to what are known 
as residential holdings in the hands of farmers, say 
where there are 400 or 500 acres, and I would carve 
them down, particularly when these were in the 
hands of men who were permitting them to deterio- 
rate. 

25624. You are yourself admitting that the joint 
is not big enough. I asked you whether there was 
sufficient untenanted land in your opinion to satisfy 
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the congested problem and at the san.e time allow 
you to make new. tenancies, and you answered that 
if the joint is properly carved it is sufficient. That 
is to say, in other words, that there is sufficient 
untenanted land if the divisions are properly carried 
out, but now you go on to make quite a new sugges- 
tion ? — I expected that the class of holdings I allude 
to now belonged to the joint I had in my mind. 

25625. That is not untenanted? — I admit at once 
that the demand for holdings in Ireland of from 20 to 
40 statute acres is very great, but I think in the in- 
terests of the country it is desirable to satisfy that 
demand as far as possible. In dealing with the mat- 
ter of the selection of the people for new holdings I 
think it most desirable from the national point of 
view to place on those lands men who will be a suc- 
cess, and not ran the risk of failure ; and that being 
so I say that the greatest care must be taken in the 
selection of the men who are to occupy the new hold- 
ings. I have frequently brought under the notice of 
the Estates Commissioners the methods that they 
ought to adopt in the selection of men to occupy the 
holdings that they have already distributed. Take 
the son of a tenant farmer who applies for a holding. 
One of the first steps to be taken if his application 
be entertained is to see what use Jiis father made of 
the land he had. 

25626. Tell us what in your view the test should 
be. Let us confine ourselves for a moment to actual 
heads of families, and not the sons ? — I take as the 
test of heads of families what I have said of the sons. 
One of the qualifications of an applicant would be 
that he was an industrious, thrifty, temperate man. 

25627. Sir Francis Mowatt. — And a qualified far- 
mer ? — Yes. The fact of it being known in the 

country that these qualities were essential to enable a 
man to get on to a. holding would, to my mind, create 
a spirit of industry in the country far greater than 
there is at present. 

25628. Chairman. — Would you go so far as to say 
that a man, industrious, thrifty, and sober would he 
certain to succeed in a new tenancy ? — In nine cases 
out of ten if he is industrious the farm that you are 
going to take him from will show it. That is the 
first test, if he is industrious and temperate. H6 
should also possess capital either in the shape of a 
family, so that his sons could help him, or a moderate 
amount of means. If you are going to make a selec- 
tion that is the class of men you will have to give a 
preference to. If you cannot help all, these are the 
first in order. 

25629. I have no doubt you will be able to find 
many men, probably the great majority, who would 
be industrious, thrifty, and sober, but is not some- 
thing else required as well? — I have stated, of course, 
a moderate amount of capital. 

26630. Chairman. — Where you have got a great 
number of people who are industrious, sober, and 
thrifty how are you going to judge between them un- 
less you make something else a test ? 

25631. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— -You consider the 
aspect of the farms they have tilled first would be a 
guide ? — Yes. 

25632. Chairman. — Do you think that would be a 
sufficient guide to agricultural knowledge? Do you 
think the fact that a man had tilled a piece of bad 
land in a congested area as well as it could reason- 
ably be expected to be tilled would be in itself a suffi- 
cient guarantee that that man would till well on 
better land ? — It would be a very good indication. 

25633. You know the West of Ireland better than I 
do — — ? — I hope you will know it better before the 
Commission is over. 

25634. Is it not the fact that there are numbers of 
people in the West of Ireland who can be described as 
thrifty, sober, and industrious? — Yes. 

25635. Do you believe that all those people should 
be removed ? — As far as possible, I do ; as far as the 
desire to go exists. 

25636. I suppose they all desire to go ? — No. There 
are some who don’t care to move ; and I was going to 
mention there is another class which ought to be in 
duced to leave, and that is the men with large hold- 
ings. These men ought to be offered a great induce- 
ment to shift in order that the weak men whom they 
leave after them will partake of part of the large 
holdings. 

25637. Sir John Colomb. — You refer to the hold- 
ings of large holders in the congested districts? — -Yes, 
I mean those fairly large holdings that you will have 
occasionally. Take a man with say 20 Irish acres— 
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and there are some of that class to be had — that man 
will have perhaps three or four sons. I would go the 
length of inducing that man to leave by not only 
offering himself a farm equal in size to the one he is 
giving up, but I would also offer him an additional 
farm for his eldest son ; and I think such an induce- 
ment would not be rejected. 

25638. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That man would 
know how to till new land better than a person who 
had been on a very bad farm ? — I could not say that 
because very often you will find a splendid tiller on 
a two acre patch. 

25639. As a rule he would be better? — As a rule he 
would be a stronger man in means. 

25640. The land he leaves would be most useful to 
the locality ? — Yes, most useful ; and, of course, I may 
tell you there are several things here to be got over to 
induce the people to leave, with which I intend to deal 
later on. 

25641. Chairman. — You say these people should 
be removed as far as possible. Have you formed any 
opinion derived from fact as to how far it is possible 1 
— I will tell you the obstacles. 

25642. It is not so much the obstacles. Are you 
prepared to give us an estimate of the size of the 
joint— to use your own words? — We have over 100,000 
acres of untenanted land in the County Roscommon. 

25643. We know perfectly well that many of these 
acres are absolutely useless for farming purposes — 
mere rocks raid bogs ? — You will find the people on 
the rocks, but you will find the cattle on the plains. 
That is exactly the condition in Roscommon. 

25644. If you take the returns put in at present of 
the amount of untenanted land in Roscommon or any 
county you like that is really no guide as to the size 
of the joint? — It would not be, perhaps, in Mayo. 

25645. It is not really in any county where there 
is heather, bog, or bad land. You have to remember 
that that return includes land which it is quite im- 
possible to farm profitably and which never could be 
divided up into 30 acre holdings. You have got some- 
how to find out what the size of the grass land is 
which can be regarded as being good enough to sup- 
port people. That is really the size of your joint. 
When you come here to tell us that there is sufficient 
land to accommodate the people who can be properly 
removed from the congested districts and at the same 
time accommodate the sons of tenants as well in new 
holdings, I presume you have some basis for your 
view, and I want to know what your basis is. I don’t 
believe myself it can be done. You say it can. I say 
tell us why you say it can be done? — I go back on my 
first statement, that the holder of every uneconomic 
holding is not a desirable man to change. 

Chairman. — In the first place you don’t know how 
many people you want to move. You don’t know even 
the size of the problem. 

25646. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Comparatively, 
few would move at first? — There would be a good 
many, but you must bear in mind that the holdings 
they leave after them make economic holdings for the 
others. 

25647. The people you were describing a moment 
ago were the pioneers ? — Yes. 

25648. Chairman. — Will you proceed? — I think you 
were engaged talking to Sir Antony when I alluded 
to Mr. Finucane’s scheme. 

25649. Yes. I heard you say you agreed with it?' — 
There is another matter I should like to say a few 
words upon. All things being equal, I would give a 
preference to the heads of families in placing tenants 
from uneconomic holdings on the untenanted lands, 
first supplying those adjacent through a system of 
enlarging or by migrating where the farm did not 
adjoin the tenant’s holding. The same rule applies 
to estates or tenants living more remotely. When I 
stated untenanted land I included non-residential 
holdings, and in referring to Mr. Finucane’s scheme of 
cutting down, I understood his scheme to be that find- 
ing that sufficient land was not available he would then 
proceed to the curtailment of demesnes and of resi- 
dential holdings not 'worked by the occupier. By the 
time all those classes were dealt with the problem I 
have no doubt would be satisfactorily solved and the 
results would produce such immense advantages to the 
country that all industries would, even in the tran- 
sition stage, receive such a stimulus that the surplus, 
if any, not dealt with would have, as in other coun- 
tries, other ways of getting a living. 


25650. Chairman.— You do not define the difference 
between residential and non-residential? — Between the 
untenanted land and the non-residential land. 

25651. When you talk about a non-residential hold- 
ing what do you mean by it? — I mean a holding the 
farmer does not live upon. He grazes cattle on it, 
and makes no use of it as an agricultural holding. 

25652. Again I ask you what you mean by agricul- 
tural holdings? They are all agricultural holdings. 
I suppose what you mean is not tillage holdings? — 
That is not exactly what I mean. Take a farmer who 
tills a reasonable proportion of his farm. Take a 
farmer who would have 100 acres and work 15 or 20 
acres. I would call that man a residential holder. 

25653. Suppose now you had two farms of 200 acres 
each, both of them grass farm land let out on the 
eleven months’ system. To begin with I suppose you 
would call that untenanted land ? — Yes. 

25654. Suppose then you have two farms of 100 
acres each, both bought under the Land Acts by the 
same individual. That individual has got his house 
on one of the farms, and he lives in that house. W ould 
you call that a residential holding ? — I do. 

25655. Whether there is tillage on it or not. Merely 
because he has his house upon it you would call that 
farm of 100 acres residential ? — Yes. 

25656. And the farm of 100 acres, equally good, 
but with no house on it is non-residential? — Yes. 

25657. Supposing the farmer put up a little shanty 
and put his son in it, what would you call that? — It 
would be a difficulty.. 

25658. Would you call that residential or non-resi- 
dential? — I would call it non-residential if the son did 
no work on his farm. 

25659. But the father does not work his farm from 
the tallage point of view. His farm is a grass farm 
and merely has cattle upon it. It is a grazing farm. 
According to you that farm is obviously residential 
because the man lives there and has his house upon 
it ? — Yes. 

25660. And you say that exactly the same farm, 
but with no house upon it, is non-residential because 
nobody lives upon it ? — Yes. 

25661. Suppose the father builds a house upon that 
farm and gets his son to live upon it as a sort of 
manager for him, would you call that farm residential 
or non-residential ? — It would largely depend upon the 
object the father had in placing his son there. If it 
was simply for the purpose of retaining that farm 1 
certainly would consider it non-residential. 

25662. Mr. Bryce. — On the Chairman’s hypothesis 
the father has bought the two farms. If one of the 
farms previously had no bouse upon it and the farmer 
builds one on that faion and puts his son in it, would 
you call that farm residential ? — I would if he put up 
a house for his son, and the son lived there. 

25663. Supposing you were prepared to break up 
non-residential farms and to divide them among con- 
gests, you are not prepared at present to touch the 
residential farms ? — Not to that extent. The first 
thing I would do would be to see how far the non- 
residential holdings would go. 

25664. But you do not quite follow my point. Sup- 
pose we say we are not going to touch for the moment 
the residential farms, that we think there is a difference 
between residential and non-residential, and therefore 
we are prepared to break up non-residential farms and 
divide them or a portion of them. In order to evade 
the law a man builds a little shanty and puts his son 
in it. What do you say in regard to such a case? — 
I think the tribunal appointed would have to discern 
between what is a genuine residential farm and what 
is not. 

25665. Then in your view you would have to 
give a tribunal which is vested with the compulsory 
power of obtaining land not only the power of obtain- 
ing the land but also the power of discriminating be- 
tween what is genuinely residential and what is 
genuinely non-residential ? — Decidedly. 

25666. Would you be prepared to leave that to dis- 
cretion or would you lay down any rules to guide 
them? — I think there should be rules laid down to 
guide them. It is. safer than leaving it to their dis- 
cretion. 

25667. What sort of rules could be drawn up ? How 
could you give rules to guide them in such a matter. 
Are you going to say that where a son is put upon a 
farm that that does not constitute a bona-fide resi- 
dence? — Well, it would largely depend on the class of 
man that was going to occupy the new holding. If 
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he worked the old one simply as a grazing land and 
not as a farm I do not think it would be at all de- 
sirable to multiply that class. 

25668. I take some exception to the phrase working 
it as a farm. Is it not straining the English language 
to say a tract of grass land is not a farm? — Perhaps 
so, but I may convey my meaning better if I say mixed 
farming — tillage and grazing. 

25669. Then you are prepared to say you are so con- 
vinced that mixed farming is the proper kind of farm- 
ing to adopt in Ireland that you practically by law 
forbid anybody to conduct his. farm as a grazing farm ? 
— I would be a strong advocate of taxation on pasture 
land and the offering of premiums for tillage. In 
fact, it is really adopted by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in Ireland. They offer prizes to tenant far- 
mers. and one of the first principles laid down is that 
one-fourth of the farm must be tilled and under cul- 
tivation. 

25670. Is it not a strong order to suggest that the 
State should absolutely dictate to any body of people 
whether agricultural or otherwise as to how they are 
to conduct their business?— It is a strong order. 

25671. I mean if you are engaged in any business— 
outside agriculture if you like — would you not very 
much resent the State coming down and saying “We are 
so convinced that the proper way of conducting busi- 
ness is such and such a way that unless you are pre- 
pared to do so we will practically take away your 
business from you ” ? — If it was sound. It was under 
the same principle that England instituted war 
against South Africa. 

25671a. I do not quite agree with you there?— It 
was the same principle with the work of developing 
the mines. 

25672. That is jumping over a good deal? — Mind 
you, in the Irish Parliament, when we had one, it 
was one of the rules that the man who tilled was not 
taxed as much as the man who did not till. 

25673. There were a good many rules in the Irish 
Parliament?— Yes. We were very prosperous when 
we had it. 

25674. But you would not like to see all the rules 
of the Irish Parliament brought back ? — I would 
rather have it as it was than as we are now. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Would you not wish to 
see a good many of them renewed ? 

25675. Chairman.— Perhaps all of them are not 
altogether suitable ?— To follow up what I was saying, 
lands I know in Roscommon are deteriorating fast 
for want of cultivation. They require the people 
on them. Go to Rathcroghan, where I hope I shall 
have the pleasure of seeing you, and you will find on 
the Rathcroghan land in the hands of the Congested 
Districts Board, about 1,000 acres, green, fertile 
spots, verv different to other parts of those farms, and 
on inquiry as to tlio cause of those spots being so green 
and different from the rest so closely eaten by cattle 
and sheep I found out from the herds that these par- 
ticular spots were tilled from time to time by the 
herds on the land and laid out. They then proceeded 
to another part of the farm and broke up a new 
garden. That is as clear a demonstration as I can 
give to bring home to you what is the condition of the 
untenanted lands of my county and the necessity of 
bringing the people on them. They have not been 
broken up for sixty or seventy years. 

25676. Mr. Bryce.— E xcepting in those spots?— 

25677. Sir John Colomb. — You said that the 
migrants in your opinion should be carefully selected ? 
— Yes. 

25678. You say he should prove his industry, and 
that sobriety is' a qualification ?— Yes, I am very- 
strong on the temperance question, but I do not want 
to force it. I generally throw it in as a qualifica- 
tion. 

25679. You sav that he should have a strong family ? 
—Yes. 

25680. And I think you say he ought to have some 
capital ? — Yes, money or help. I mean a family of 
two or three sons, good built men, to work the farm. 
I call that capital of the best kind. 

25681. I did not gather that you had any idea in 
ycur mind as to what amount of acreage a farm for 
migrants should be? — It would largely depend on the 
quality of the land they go to. For a plain average 
quality I should say thirty acres. That should be the 
minimum. 


25682. I would like to read you Mr. Parnell’s view Mar 22 , 1907. 
on the question. He said this in question 5566 of the — 
evidence before the House of Common s Select Sir. John 
Committee on Colonisation, 1890 — “ I would con- T'itzgibboa. 
template that the new tenant should pay a rent of 
£20 a year for his twenty acres.” Do you generally 
agree with that? — These are Irish acres he was talking 
of. We give good measure over in our country. 

25683. Practically you agree with the evidence given 
by Mr. Parnell. Would you contemplate that the 
new tenant should pay £20 a year for his twenty 
acres, which you take to mean twenty Irish acres? — 

Yes. 

25684. I suppose Roscommon itself has gone pretty 
well into this question of a scheme of migration for 
the relief of congestion in the county. How many 
acres of untenanted land would it take to relieve con- 
gestion in Roscommon ? — I have not gone into it. 

25685. You speak of 100,000 acres of untenanted 
land in the County of Roscommon? — Yes. 

25686. But you have not gone into the question ot 
the actual number of congests in the County of Ros- 
common and looked into the statistics. Can 
you show how much it would take to remove con- 
gestion in the county? — I have figures here before me 
which I can put in. 

25687. In the congested and uncongested parts of 
Roscommon you make out there are 9,362 occupiers 
under £2 valuation. Is that correct? — I do not say 
they are all occupiers. You can make a liberal de 
duction from those figures. One man might have two 
of those holdings. One-third of that number would 
be a very safe estimate. 

25688. I see in this memorandum you only deal with 
the holdings under £7 valuation ? — Yes. 

25689. Do you stop at £7 because you think that all 
under £7 valuation require to be dealt with by migra- 
tion or otherwise? — No, I do not. I simply got those 
figures for my own information to see how far we could 
go. I know that those between £7 and £12 are a very 
much smaller number in proportion. In my opinion 
a man holding land under £10 valuation ought to be 
eligible for addition to his holding if such were 
offered. 

25690. We have had evidence before from many 
witnesses who have taken £10 valuation as the divid- 
ing line between what is economic and what is not 
economic. Do you agree ? — I do, but at the same time 
I say that very many holdings in the congested dis- 
tricts with much smaller valuations than £10 may be 
economic. 

25691. That may be, but for the purpose of a 
rough basis you do agree with witnesses who take £10 
as the limit. You admit there may be exceptions and 
that a £10 valuation may not be as good as a £7 
valuation, according to circumstances? — Yes. It is 

very often attributable to the land on the holding. 

THie class of land a man has is important. £10 may 
be taken as a rough standard. 

25693. Do I understand you to say— taking your 
illustration of the joint in regard to untenanted 
land — that you have not examined your own joint in 
Roscommon by figures? — I have taken it roughly. 

Of course we have a much larger joint in Roscommon 
than Lord Dudley seems to think from the figures 
before him. Untenanted land is put down as land 
in the landlord’s possession and set on the eleven 
months’ system. Under heading No. 2 of the evi- 
dence I am going to give I wish to deal with another 
joint, if you like to call it so, that I think can be 
made use of in relieving congestion without those in 
occupation being what I consider unfairly dealt with. 

I mean it would not be such a grievance to take from 
them land that they never expended one farthing upon 
and that they acquired through little loopholes in the 
previous Acts. 

25694. This simply gives the holdings under £7 ?— 

Yes. 

25695. I ask you have you carefully calculated, in 
regard to these uneconomic holdings under £7, what 
amount of untenanted land in Roscommon their relief 
would consume, or what cut off the joint in Roscom- 
mon it would take to relieve congestion in Roscommon 
by giving to those people economic holdings of £10? — 

I could very easily give you a rough estimate. 

25696. It might be more convenient to send in a 
memorandum. I want to see whether from your know- 
ledge of Roscommon it would take the whole of the 
Roscommon joint to relieve congestion, taking your 

TJ 2 
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suggestion as to £7 holdings ? — I think you would have 
sufficient for Roscommon. 

25697. But you have not worked it out in figures ? — 
Not just now. I think about 10,000 cases would have 
to be relieved more or less. You might cut down these 
10,000 cases one-lialf, as the 5,000 would relieve the 
other 5,000. Allow ten acres for each of those and it 
will give you 50,000 acres. 

25698. Am I to understand that to relieve the con- 
gestion existing in Roscommon it. would consume 
about 50,000 acres of “ the joint” of untenanted 
land ? — Yes. • 

25699. But if you deduct from she total amount of 
untenanted land in Roscommon demesnes, bog, moun- 
tain, and other land valued under 2s. 6 cl. there are 
only 47,000 aci-es left? — Yes. 

25700. As it would require 50,000 acres to 
deal with the congestion actually existing in Roscom- 
mon, and there is not enough in the joint to go 
round the small holders in Roscommon — 

25701. Mr. Conor O’Kelly. — Is that accurate? .1 
thought the number of acres in the third column * had 
to be subtracted from the number in the second column, 
leaving the balance of land available at 102,000 acres. 

Chairman. — The untenanted land amounts to 
119,405 acres. In the last column you have 
the gross amount of untenanted land, excluding de- 
mesnes. That is 102,526 acres. There is a great deal 
of bog, plain, and mountain included in that. If you 
deduct from the last column bog, mountain, and other 
lands, valued at under 2s. bd. per acre, you get 47,259. 

25702. Sir John Colomb. — So that according to 
those figures you have to look to that for the relief of 
Roscommon ?— Yes. This is little enough for Ros- 
common. 

25703. You have got to deal with something that is 
not met by simply dealing with the 47,000 acres of 
untenanted land ? — Yes. 

Mr. Bryce. — That 47,000 acres will just about re- 
lieve Roscommon. 

25704. Sir John Colomb. — But “the, joint” in 
Roscommon will only give enough cuts to feed Ros- 
common itself ?— There is another joint I want to refer 
to. 


25705. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you got a 
list of the estates dealt with in your district? — Not 
with me, but I have them at my finger ends. 

25706. What would they be ? — Those untenanted 
lands ? 

25707. Dealt with by the Estates Commissioners or 
the Congested Districts Board ? — The O’Grady, Young, 
Balfe, Irwin, O’Conor Don, M'Dermot, and Mrs. 
Clancy estates. 

25708. On those estates how many new holdings have 
been formed ?— Not very many up to the present. The 
Estates Commissioners have selected their tenants, but 
the Congested Districts Board have not to any extent. 

25709. The Estates Commissioners have selected 
their tenants. Are they the sons of tenants or mi- 
grants from congested districts ?— As a rule, I would 
say, they are about equal. Some migrants and some 
the sons of tenants. 

25710. The migrants are the people who surrender 
their own holdings for enlargement ?— Yes. 

25711. How many of those would be dealt with by 
the Estates Commissioners? — About 100. 

25712. It is a comparatively easy thing to divide 
grass land among migrants who come to it compared 
with the rearrangement of the holdings left behind for 
the relief of congestion ?— Very much easier. 

25 71 3. When you take migrants to grass land or the 
ot tenant farmers it is not so slow progress to 
divide the land amongst them ?— No. 

25714. But when you come to deal with the holdings 
they have migrated from it is a slow process to re- 
arrange that property ?— Yes. 

™ 5 : T] le re-striping is necessarily slow?— Very. 

25716 1 1 is quite a different thing from carving out 
new holdings on grass land ?— Yes. 

25717. Wjtli reference to that, have you observed 
the work of the Congested Districts Board in your 
neighbourhood?— Yes, and the work of the Estates 
Commissioners as well. 

v£3*J2? It” *7“” th *‘ «• Congested Districts 
.aid under the statute was orgmally supposed So 
give no land except to a person from a congested 
rii'm "V! a gr f at difficulty, and it do5 not 

25i q U ‘v “ d r 11 “ “ otherwise would. 

“T 19 - , You consider that progress cannot well be 
made unless there is power to enlarge the uneconomic 
holding which is nearest?— Yes. In fact-if you will 


allow me; my lord — I have made strong recommenda- 
tions to Mr. Doran not to deal with some estates ad- 
joining uneconomic holdings until we have the hope 
realised of having the Bill so amended that he might 
lie able to assist those. 

25720. Do you consider the uneconomic holder should 
have his holding enlarged whether he is in a congested 
district or not? — Certainly. 

25721. Would you begin with the head of a family 
who is nearest? — Decidedly. 

25722. Take the case of relieving congestion ; when 
would the claim of the sons come in ? — Where the 
claim of the sons comes in I would say would be when 
they contribute — I am dealing now with the work of 
the Congested Districts Board — I should say that the 
claim of a son should come in when he contributed to 
working out the scheme of migration through being the 
son of a man who had a substantial holding in the 
district where the giving up of the father’s holding 
would contribute to supply the wants of four or five 
small holders, who would not be in a strong position 
for moving, and who would not be exactly perhaps the 
class of people that would be best suited for the ’in- 
tenanted land. 

25723. The son of a. tenant then would come in by 
co-operating in this programme for relieving conges- 
tion ? — Yes, that is what I suggest. 

25724. I understand you. It is an excellent pro- 
gramme, the providing of holdings for the sons of ten- 
ants. That programme is connected with the great 
difficulty of stemming emigration from a district, and 
creating additional homes? — Yes. 

25725. But it is not a scheme chat would be directly 
before a body mainly constructed for the relief of 
congestion ? — No. 

25726. That body would be mainly concerned with 
providing larger holdings for families when their 
present holdings are too small. That, of course, is 
the work? — Yes, of the Congested Districts Board. 

25727. Do you think, from your experience, has the 
Congested Districts Board given any of these holdings 
to any man who Bias not already surrendered the 
old holding, in the place he left, for the relief of con- 
gestion? — I never knew of that except in the case of 
herds. They had made an application, and you could 
not pass them over. 

25728. That is their programme? — Yes. 

25729. Have you before your mind any definite 
experience that would suggest the answer you have 
given, that in re-striping in the district from which 
the congests migrated a great deal of time and care is 
expended? — Yes, and I may mention here that the 
work of the Congested Districts Board is admirably 
done. They do not part with an estate until they 
have improved it as far as could be reasonably ex- 
pected. Now, what I have observed in Idle work of -the 
Estates Commissioners is this. I think their rule is 
to estimate the amount of money that it will be 
necessary to expend on the estate, and that sum 
having been exhausted they stop there, even though an 
additional sum of not a very large amount might leave 
the estate in a very much better condition. That is 
my experience. 

25730. Taking your wide experience in the West of 
Ireland into account, is it your belief that the method 
of the Congested Districts ’Board is the right one in 
dealing with the enlargement of holdings and the pro- 
viding of holdings for a poor population ?— Unques- 
tionably. 

2573i. You think the Congested Districts Board 
is on the right lines?— Yes. 

25732. Do you think any slowness that has 
been found in their operations was caused by 
the necessities of the case?— I do not think that such 
slowness was attributable to the Board -itself. I 
think, of course, there have been delays, but- I under- 
stand these delays cannot be attributed to the 
Board. There is a lot of unavoidable red- 
tapeism. We would be very anxious to see the Board 
get on with an estate -as quickly as possible and 
deal with it, but my own opinion all along was 
that the Board, when dealing with the tenants on 
•an estate, did the best they could, and I was in the 
habit of saying to tenants that the longer they were 
on the estate the better for them, because their work 
was so profitable to the small tenants, not aloiie in 
the way of giving employment, but in the improve- 
ment of the holdings. 

25733. I never heard from you before what your view 
was, but I was anxious that you might state it, whatever 
it was, to the Commission. I suppose you know, 
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Mr. . Fitzgibbon, that when migrants are settled on 
the new holdings it is of importance that there should 
be some one planted there — a practical agricultural 
instructor — to show them by example how the 
holdings should be worked? — Yes, that is my view. 
And if you were at the last meeting of the Con- 
gested Districts Board you would have had evidence 
upon that from a report made by Mr. Doran, who 
had a conversation with me previous to the meeting 
as to what ought to be done in the way of providing 
a resident instructor. The Board, for instance, has 
a number of houses scattered here and there through- 
-out Connaught in their possession that were formerly 
the residences of some men dead and gone — some 
small landlord or other, as the case may be. What 
I suggested to Mr. Doran — I do not want to exactly 
say that I can take credit for the entire suggestion, but 
.at all events the same thing was running in both 
our minds— what I suggested was that an instructor 
ought to be placed in the centre of, say, 400 or 500 
of these new holdings created on untenanted land ; 
that that instructor would just get two farm labourers 
who would meet about the axnount of work or general 
-employment on a twenty or twenty-five acre hold- 
ing ; that each instructor would just have a twenty- 
five acre holding and no more, or a holding similar 
in size to the 400 or 500 about him ; that he would 
work that holding according to the advice of the 
Department, or the Congested Districts Board, or the 
County Committee as it should be worked, with 
mixed farming, showing the people how to till the 
land and work it profitably. Because you must bear 
in mind that the tenants taken from the poorer dis- 
tricts were in the habit of dealing with a poorer class 
of land, and that it is absolutely essential to have 
men acquainted with the class of land they are 
taken to to give them directions as to the best way to 
manage their small farms. Now of course there have 
been instructors — any number of them going about 
the country lecturing, but these lectures, delivered 
by men to small farmers who are very often not very 
intelligent — a fraction may know exactly what the 
instructor is speaking of, and may take in what he 
says, but a smaller fraction still carries out his 
suggestions, but having a farm worked as it should 
be in their very nridst is, I maintain, the most prac- 
tical way to bring home to them how their own farms 
ought to be worked. They will, at all events, have 
tire experience and knowledge gained by seeing where 
their own system is defective — whether the one 
adopted by themselves or the one adopted by the De- 
partment is tire best for taking the profit of the 
land. 

25734. What you say is an obvious necessity if 
migrants are to succeed? — Yes. 

25735. But, Mr. Fitzgibbon, it seems that if the 
land is to be acquired for migrants from the con- 
gested areas, special precautions have to be 
taken. If special precautions are not taken, ulti- 
mately a great deal of the land will pass 
into the hands of the sons of tenants rather than be 
reserved for the relief of congestion. You have told 
us that it is a good programme to provide for the 
sons of tenants, but that you do not consider it quite 
so necessary a matter as to get sufficient land 
for the heads of families who have not sufficient hold- 
ings at present. What arc your views on that? — 
■Of course my views are very strong on the question of 
providing young men with holdings and trying to 
keep them at home. But, as I have already said, 
•all things being equal, if you find the same class 
-of men married with families, I say unquestionably I 
would give tire preference to the head of a family 
who would be equally suited. I would not go fur- 
ther than that. I would be no advocate of taking 
from tire congested districts tire lame and the blind. 

25736. You told us that in a very clear way this 
morning. You would exercise great care according 
to the rules which you enlarged upon in answer to 
Lord Dudley, so as to ensure that tire people taken 
from the congested areas could have a fair chance 
-of success? — Yes. 

25737. I also learned from you this morning, 
although you did not put it that way, that you 
would not take people from the very poorest land to 
put them- on the larger farms, that you would have 
a sort of graduated scale? — I did not say that. I 
•certainly did not mean to convey that meaning. 

25738. But, at all events, you are in favour 


of talcing the bigger men in congested areas and moving Mar 2 o, 1 <)07. 
them on to the grass lands, with a view to obtain- — - 

ing their larger holdings in the scheduled areas for Mr. John 
the enlargement of the smaller ones ? — Yes ; I say that Fitzgibbon. 
strong inducement ought to be offered to that class of 
man ; because I know a number of the small people 
are rather nervous about going under what they con- 
sider high rents ; in fact, I know their sentiments and 
feelings so well that I know as a choice a great many 
would prefer remaining at home, and getting enlarge- 
ment of their holdings there. And, of course, for 
economic reasons, if you shift one man, and by shifting 
him you improve his condition, and are thereby 
enabled to help the poor left behind by the division 
of his old holding, it is a very much less expensive 
process than the erection of new houses further away. 

25739. Although, in answer to the Chairman, you 
could not exactly say — and I think it would be very 
difficult for anyone to say — the number of people who 
are likely to leave the congested areas for these new 
holdings, you appreciate the view that a great many 
would leave their holdings to go on to the grass land ? 

— Yes, that feeling is growing. 

25740. How do you propose to prevent the grass 
lands passing away in that part of the country 
altogether? How would you propose to have these 
grass lands preserved for the poor of the congested 
areas, who may be soon willing to migrate from them? 

— Well, I think that for a time as the suitable people 
offer they ought to be helped ; but I think, also, that 
the Board’s practice of keeping on hands a quantity 
of grass lands answers the purpose. First, it enables 
them to look around, and bring in contact with these 
lands a number of the people, who might afterwards 
migrate to them. I mean in this way 

25741. Chairman. — I do not think Mr. Fitzgibbon 
quite appreciates your point, Dr. O'Donnell? — Oh, yes, 

I do, if you will hear nre. I mean to bring them in 
contact in this way — that people from these congested 
districts have from time to time their young stock to 
send out to grass, and these farms in the hands of 
the Congested Districts Board provide these people 
with grass for their cattle and hay for the feeding of 
the cattle, and it has, in fact, enabled many to have 
more tillage at home than they otherwise would have, 
by sending their cattle out to grass, the Congested 
Districts Board giving them the grass -at least 25 per 
cent, lower than tlrey were in the Irabit of paying for 
it. Then there is another point that that carries us 
to. It has entirely destroyed, to the advantage of the 
people — at least it has interfered, to use another word, 
largely with— the class of nren known as “ grass- 
jobbers,” who simply work a number of farms in the 
County Roscommon without any capital. They simply 
take tire lands from the landlord on the eleven months’ 
system, and then receive the cattle from these people. 

Now the effect, unquestionably, of the methods adopted 
by the Board has been that it is bringing a lot of land 
into the market, and removing a lot of difficulties in 
the way that otherwise would confront them in the 
acquiring of these lands. Then these poor people 
coming with their cattle, see these lands, and they 
are getting the light, and in many cases I know myself 
of people who had no idea of leaving the congested dis- 
tricts, having within the last month made application 
to the Board for holdings on these lands. 

25742. Moss Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Therefore, 
your answer to my question about what you 
would do in order to secure the lands seems 
to come to this, that the public authority charged with 
relieving congestion should try to acquire in advance 
these tracts of land. You have intimated that it would 
be rather a good policy to keep them some time in 
hands ? — Yes. 

25743. The advantage would be two-fold. First, 
while on hands they might be used as grazing for the 
advantage of the people subsequently to be planted 
there, and during the time they were so used the 
people to whom they were to be granted would have 
an acquaintance with them? — Yes. 

25744. Their there would be this further advantage, 
that by some delay of that kind you would be enabled 
probably to make a selection among your candidates ? — 

Quite so. 

25745. The number offering would be larger? — And 
also of a better class. 

25746. The number would be larger, because, owing 
to the acquaintance with the lands, there would be an 
inducement to people to come ? — Yes. 

25747. And. subsequently, the body charged with 
relieving congestion would have art opportunity of 
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/adopting some sifting process that you told u's was a 
necessary thing? — Yes. 

25748. Does that quite state the advantage? — Yes. 
Of course, there are other inconveniences that ought 
to be met. First, the want of turbary. That is on© 
great obstacle in the way of migration — the people 
have been so convenient to the tutbary in their small 
holdings, and if removed on to these lands, 
they will have to go some miles in some instances for 
turf. Of course, that could be met by having peat 
industries. There are any amount of bogs at a dis- 
tance, and if a man could take in one load sufficient 
fuel, or an equivalent of what he could take of com- 
pressed peat, that would meet the Objection. 

25749. Mr. Bryce. — You might explain that. I 
do not understand it?— Well, there is peat. That is 
the bog compressed. 

25750. Do you mean to compress the peat. If you 
do I quite understand you? — Yes. Then the next ab- 
jection is this, and of course it is one that the Con- 
gested Districts Board can easily meet, namely, the 
parting with old associations. The way to meet that 
is to transplant those people coming from the one 
neighbourhood on to tire one locality as far as possible. 
Those are the two great objections, and, in my opinion, 
they can be dealt with. 

25751. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — And, as you are 
dealing with objections, please deal with this objec- 
tion which has proved rather a troublesome one. You 
have fairly dealt with it already, but a few more words 
would be useful. Those to whose neighbourhood the 
migrants go sometimes do not make them welcome. 
There is a show of opposition. How do you propose 
to remove that objection to the incoming of the mi- 
grant? — Yes; I am very glad you remind me. That 
is one of the points I wish to make. Now, Mr. 
Finucane gave evidence before the Commission of 
some trouble that was created on the Balfe estate. He 
just gave it as an instance, and how this thing could 
be overcome. Now, in my mind it is a very good 
illustration of how, for want of tact — it may not be 
complimentary of me to say it — for want of tact and 
judgment that difficulty was created. Mr. Bailey and 
Mr. Finucane, along with Mr. Stuart were down in 
the West. The Balfe estate is about sixteen or 
seventeen miles from the Rashleigh estate, and in 
order to prove that men go from a congested district 
to untenanted land, Mr. Finucane asked these men on 
the Rashleigh estate if they would take some holdings 
on the Balfe estate and leave their own. They replied, 
that they would like to see what they were going to 
get, and on that invitation they proceeded to the Balfe 
estate. When they arrived on the Balfe estate 
they came there as strangers. They were not known. 
They had never seen the Balfe property before ; they 
simply told the adjoining people their business, and 
the people adjoining naturally said to them that they 
had no business there, that they were not of the parish, 
or something to 'that effect, with the result that the 
Rashleigh men went back. Now, Mr. Finucane states 
that difficulty was got over, and I think, if I do not 
mistake, he mentioned thait some local gentlemen 
assisted them in getting over that difficulty. Well, I 
think it must have been myself he had in .his mind, 
but I did not assist them in getting over that diffi- 
culty, and I hope they will not create a further diffi- 
culty by persisting in having these men taken from 
the Rashleigh estate, because within one mile of this 
estate, or less than one mile, the same class of tenant 
can be got to occupy these holdings as those taken from 
the Rashleigh estate, and my contention is that those 
men ought to be first provided for in order to have 
the scheme of migration worked successfully. 

25752. That is your remedy for the difficulty on the 
' part of those to whose neighbourhood the migrants 
come. People of the same class in the district are not 
to be treated worse than the migrants who come from 
a distance ? — Quite so. You are enlisting the people 
of the same class in the district, and they will then 
welcome those coming from other parts. 

25753. They ere all in the same boat?— They are 
all in the same boat. 

25754. Mr. Bryce.— Do I understand that these 
people were not of the same class as the 

people on the Rashleigh estate whom it was 
proposed to migrate ? — No ; they were not. But 
within three miles of the Balfe estate, in the 


same parish, they could have got plenty of people; 
and in fact I want them at this moment to take 
people from a scheduled area within three miles of the 
Balfe estate, instead of these Rashleigh people. 

25755. It was only illustrating this point in associa- 
tion with the question put to you by his lordship, that 
it seemed that the Congested Districts Board, or some- 
body or other wanted further powers to take people of 
a poor class who ought to be scheduled as congested 
and include them as congested ? — Yes. 

25756. Mr. O’ Kelly. — I think you said, if I remem- 
ber rightly, that you would acquire the new residential 
grazing farms for the purpose of relieving congestion, 
treating them in the same way as you would treat 
land let on the eleven months’ system ? — Yes. 

25757. In that I quite agree with you. I daresay 
you know, as I know myself, that there are shopkeepers 
in the towns in Ireland and people who live in th© 
the town, who take this land immediately contiguous to- 
the town, or a distance from it. Let me now take the 
case of a shopkeeper in the town who would not be 
able to make a living (and I know many of them) from 
his shop, and who may have fifty or sixty acres of 
land in the country with a valuation of £25 or £30. 
Would you propose that class of farm as among those 
that should be resumed for the purpose of being divided’ 
among the small occupiers. Would; you make a dis- 
crimination between one sort of non-residential farm 
upon which a man depends for a livelihood, and 
another non-residential farm owned by a man who- 
works his own home-farm, which is ample for the 
needs of his livelihood? — I would certainly draw the 
distinction. 

25758. You would like to have a discrimination- 
made? — Yes, because I think if a man lives by th© 
farm he should go live there, because I am afraid 
there would be abuses. It is very hard to draw th© 
line. 

25759. Would you say farms under a certain valua- 
tion ought to be excluded from the operation of the 
law ? — I think it would largely depend on 

25760. It would be a wide discretion? — It would be 
a wide discretion. I don’t think that there should be 
a hard and fast rule. 

25761. But I think you will agree with me that it 
would be a hardship upon men who live in the towns 
and who have farms, say, two or three miles away on 
which judicial rents are fixed, that these farms would 
be taken from them by process of law ? — I don’t think 
it would be a hardship if they are the class of farm 
I mention ; if they did not work the farm as a mixed' 
farm. I consider that these farms ought to pass into- 
the hands of men who would take from them wealth 
for the country at large. 

25762. I dare say, in common with all of us, you 
are aware that since this Commission was started 
holders of large grazing farms are putting up build- 
ings upon their non-residential grazing farms as a 
precautionary measure against any future legislation?' 
— That is the first I heard of it. I just heard that 
one man had an architect or builder on the ground in 
Roscommon. 

25763. I know it is the case now in Mayo ? — I hope 
not to any very large extent. 

25764. I think it will be larger, but there are several 
cases. Have you formed any opinion at all as to- 
whether it would be wiser to have one authority in 
the country dealing with the land than two? — It is a 
matter that I have to refer to further on in my evi- 
dence, but I will tell you right off that having two 
men working at the same joint is not the best method. 

25765. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You are speak- 
ing of the relief of congestion? — My idea is that the 
Province of Connaught should be dealt with by one- 
body. 

25766. Mr. O’Kelly. — Would you say that a body 
with very long experience of dealing with congestion 
would be able to deal with it more effectively than a 
body rather new to the work ? — Suppose the work were 
handed over to the Congested Districts Board that 
body ought to enjoy the same powers as the Estates 
Commissioners do and have power to deal with the 
sons of tenants as well as with the relief of congestion 
and the creation of new holdings. 
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25767. About the Congested Districts Board, there 
is no doubt from the business point of view that they 
are the men of experience? — If you want to carry out 
any difficult work you look for men who have had ex- 
perience in carrying out that work. I have the 
Tiighest opinion of the manner in which the Congested 
Districts Board has carried out its work. I believe 
also that it is absolutely necessary to have a body such 
as the Congested Districts Board, perhaps strength- 
ened by having at least one man from each county on 
-the board, and in that way make the matter of settl- 
ing Connaught a national one rather than a local one. 

25768. In any case you think it would be a great 
-mistake to have two bodies doing the same work in the 
■same province ? — Yes. I can give several instances 
during my evidence of overlapping and of the undesir- 
ability of having two bodies engaged at the same work. 
T believe myself that the men at the helm of each of 
-the departments, the Congested Districts Board, the 
Estates Commissioners, and the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, should on many occasions sit at the same table ; 
but I think it most desirable, and I think it would 
work well in the interests of the country, to give the 
Estates Commissioners the other three provinces to 
deal with. 

25769. The non-congested counties of the other three 
provinces? — That is a matter of detail — as to whether 
you would hand over Donegal to the Estates Commis- 
sioners. 

25770. Mr. Bryce. — And portions of Kerry also? — 
I think the Congested Districts Board would have as 
much as they possibly could do in Connaught. I be- 
lieve in the other three provinces the Estates Com- 
missioners can show what they can do with the same 
class of work in the matter of improving uneconomic 
^holdings or creating new holdings. 

25771. You would not hold out any hope to the 
■Commission or to the country of schemes of migration 
from the other Connaught counties into Roscommon 
being likely to be successful? — Not until Roscommon 
was first helped ; I don’t think it would be desirable. 

25772. In your opinion it would be unf air to dis- 
criminate between the same class of occupiers con- 
gested in Roscommon and those in the other counties ? 
— I would not put it in that way. I would not say it 
is unfair. As far as my own personal views are con- 
-cerned an Irishman in Kerry is an Irishman to me as 
well as the man in Roscommon, but for the purpose 
of having things work well you must pay due regard 
to the sentiments of the people, and in order that they 
may settle down properly you must do things in such 
.a manner as to cause no friction. 

25773. Your point being that if the available grass 
lands in Roscommon were handed over to migrants 
from Mayo, Galway, Leitrim, and Sligo it would be 
■stereotyping the congested character of the holdings 
-that would be unimproved in Roscommon ? — Yes. 

25774. And consequently supposing that these 
■schemes could be carried out successfully, and all the 
available grass lands in Roscommon handed over to 
migrants, you would have left then in Roscommon a 
large number of occupiers of uneconomic holdings, and 
the only way in which to relieve these occupiers would 
be to migrate them in turn elsewhere. The land neces- 
sary to relieve congestion would be handed over to 
these others. Consequently if they were to have any 
improvement in their condition they should be mi- 
grated somewhere else? — Outside Roscommon? 

25775. Yes, because all the available land in Ros- 
common would have been given to migrants from Gal- 
way and elsewhere? — Yes, of course. It would simply 
mix up the thing. 

25776. Therefore you think you have only just 
•enough land in Roscommon to look after Roscommon 
•congestion? — We have a great deal of land in Ros- 
common, of course. 

25777. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I think you said 
that when you came to the second joint in Ros- 
common you would find more ? — Yes. 

25778. But you did not go on to that yet? — Yes. 

25779. Mr. O’Kelly. — I know you are a man of 
very large experience in those matters, and I have 
-a very great respect for your judgment. Take the 
-case of a large grazing ranch purchased by the Con- 


gested Districts Board. Close to that estate you have 
another, owned by a different owner from the owner 
of the grazing ranch. The landlord of the neighbour- 
ing estate on which there are several uneconomic ■ 
holdings first refuses to sell. Afterwards he enters 
into negotiations with the Congested Districts Board. 
The tenants go to the Congested Districts Board and 
ask the Board not to divide up the grazing ranch 
among migrants until such time as the negotiations 
with the landlord of the neighbouring property should 
be brought to a close, in order that these congests 
should share the advantages to be derived from having 
the grazing ranch distributed among them. The Con- 
gested Districts Board yield to the wish of the tenants 
and say all right. One of the officials of the Board 
says, “ We did intend to give the grazing ranch to 
migrants, but we won’t do anything with it at all 
until such time o,s the owner of the neighbouring pro- 
perty sells; we won’t do anything with it for six 
months.” Two or three months afterwards the Con- 
gested Districts Board officials go on the property and 
bring prospective migrants there. The people rightly 
or wrongly resent their coming, and there is some 
trouble between the prospective migrants and the men 
who are dividing up the new land for them. Would 
you think it a reasonable thing for the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board to do, and desirable that it should 
be part of their procedure that considering this 
little trouble the Congested Districts Board should 
say to the tenants, “ Now because of this trouble we 
at once break off all negotiations with the landlord of 
the neighbouring property ; we will not buy from 
him,” and then bring the negotiations to a close? — 
It would be very imprudent. 

25780. I am glad to have your judgment in this 
matter. I am describing the action of the Congested 
D’stricts Board with regard to the Begley property, 
two miles from the town of Claremorris and the 
Castlegar grazing farm ? — I am not sitting in judg- 
ment on the Congested Districts Board. 

25781. I am just asking your opinion? — I think 
from the statements I have invariably made that 
migration and the work of the Congested Districts 
Board have to be carried out with the co-opertition of 
the people for the interests of the country as a whole, 
and that the best way of carrying out their work is 
by avoiding, as much as possible, creating trouble 
for themselves. 

25782. Take a case of this kind where vou have a 
number of people more or less resenting the incoming 
of people from a distance. I don’t say it is a right 
or a wrong thing to do ? — Human nature is human 
nature. There are the fields right opposite to them. 
They are looking at them in their immediate vicinity, 
It is as natural as possible that those people would 
feel quite jealous of people taken from a distance, 
partaking of what they cannot even sneeze at. 

25783. My point is this, that all the grazing land 
surrounding this small Begley property has already 
been disposed of and divided among Congested Dis- 
tricts Board tenants around this town. Suppose this 
grazing ranch, the one that is left, is given to mi- 
grants you will have this Begley property absolutely 
imprisoned in its congested state? — I quite under- 
stand that. That is one of the arguments I will in- 
troduce in my evidence in favour of compulsion, in 
order to have the remedy at hand to treat the disease. 

25784. Mr. Bryce. — But in this case it is not a 
question of compelling, because the landlord seemed 
willing to sell ? — Yes. 

25785. Compulsion would not come in at all ? — Yes, 
but there are cases of the same nature which require 
compulsion. 

25786. You say you would prefer to migrate a few 
large tenants so that their holdings would give relief 
to a larger number of small tenants ? — It would be 
more economical. 

25787. Mr. Doran, in a report which I have here, 
gives instances of 117 cases of migration, and of these 
only seven or eight were from holdings beyond £10 
valuation. That shows you don’t get the big graziers 
to migrate as far as the principle of migration has 
gone ? — Yes. 

25788. It will te a matter of a little growth ?— Yes. 
I pointed out to Mr. Doran that I did not believe 
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the inducements offered by the Board were presented 
to the larger tenants, because the larger the holdings 
given up the lower the rent on the new farms would 
be. The amount of money allowed the tenant of the 
small holding for giving up his interest is very small 
and has a very small effect in reducing the rent on 
the holdings they go to, whereas in the case of the 
large holding a considerable sum is taken from the 
rent. Now, the small men are the men who have 
gone into the office and found out the rent. These 
people go back and they say, ‘ 1 25 shillings an acre 
for holdings ” — an Irish acre of course. The large 
landholder has not gone to the trouble of seeing what 
he will get. That is another objection. The smaller 
the holding surrendered the larger the rent. 

25789. I understand what you say about giving In- 
ducements to the larger men to migrate by offering 
holdings to their eldest son. I gather from you that 
what Professor Campbell said about the desire of the 
Irish peasant to escape from the land is not a state- 
ment that you agree with? — It is simply the state- 
ment of a Scotchman who knows nothing at all about 
our countrymen when he says so. 


25790. With regard to compressed peat, would not- 
the weight of a load of it be so heavy that a cart 
which carries a load of turf would not carry a load 
of the peat when compressed ?— The country horses- 
will draw 25 cwt. of compressed peat. That will, 
answer the same purpose as a clamp of turf that a. 
horse will require to draw in five loads. 

25791. The one load would carry five times the- 
supply of the other? — Yes. 

25792. With regard to your suggestion about 
strengthening the Congested Districts Board by adding 
a member for each county, how would you propose 
that those men should be chosen, by election or by 
nomination? — That is not a matter which engaged my 
attention, but the County Council could do so. I 
don’t say that in all cases you would get the right- 
men, but I think it would be very easy to nominate. 

25795. You would have no objection to nomination? 
— The fact is you might get on the wrong men either 
■way. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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fifty-seventh public sitting. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 23rd, 1907, 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK, A.M., 

At Winchester House, 21, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 

Present The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.v. 0 . (Chairman) ; The Right Hon. Sir John 
Colomb, K.C.M.G. ; The Right Hon. Sir Francis Mowatt, g.c.b.; John Annan Bryce, 
Esq., m.p.; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l.; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. John Fitzgibbon further examined. 


25794. Chairman.— Mr. Fitzgibbon, before we go on 
to other matters, I want to ask you a question about 
a view which I understand you expressed last night just 
before the Commission rose. I am told that you ex- 
pressed the view that the Congested Districts Board 
should be given full powers in Connaught?— I did! ; 
but, pardon me, I was taken out of the order of my 
evidence, and I intend to deal with that a little later 
on, and when people that are interested in the question 
may be present, such as Mr. Conor O’Kelly. 

25795. We will leave that, then, till we come to it 
later ; but I want to give you some figures which you 
might, perhaps, like to make a note of, and if, later 
on, the gentlemen deputed by the United Irish League 
care to come and make remarks upon them their evi- 
dence on that point will be received very willingly by 
the Commission. Let me give you these figures?— Of 
course, you understand the capacity that I am in here. 

I am representing the United Irish League, the entire 
organisation in Ireland. That is my position. And, 
then, I am selected also by the Roscommon County 
Council to give evidence for Roscommon at any time 
that you may reach that. 

25796. What I mean is this— that I cannot call upon 
you to criticise these figures now, not having had time 
to consider them, and perhaps you will not have time 
to consider them before the adjournment?— No ; but 
as your lordship is anxious, and the Commission is 
anxious, that you should have my views as to the way 
that we proposed to carve the different joints, I pre- 
pared my scheme, and I am giving ...the figures this 
morning. 

25797. That would be very interesting ; but before 
we get to your scheme I should like you to take a note 
of these figures if you would care to consider them. 
The first figures are taken from a table supplied to us 
by the Estates Commissioners, and they appear upon 
page 319 of the Appendix to our Third Report. 
Table I. shows the amount of untenanted land in 
Ireland. You will see that that table refers to land 
in the whole of Ireland, divided into provinces?— 
Yes. 

25798. And if you look to the bottom of column three 
you will see that according to this table there are 
1,017,879 acres which, in the opinion of the Estates 
Commissioners are suitable for breaking up into small 
farms in which to put migrants. You see that at the 
bottom of column three for the whole of Ireland ? — Yes. 

25799. Now, of course, this table does not profess to 
be more than approximately correct, but taking that 
as about the amount of untenanted land available, if 
you divided that up into thirty-acre farms you would 
only be able to accommodate about 34,000 heads of 
families, and, moreover, I want to point out to you 
that those million acres include Meath and Kildare 
counties, and the good lands in Tipperary and Cork ; 
so that if you agree with those people who have given 
evidence before us that it would not be advisable to 
break up the very best lands, then you have to make 
a very considerable deduction from that million acres 
in respect of those lands ? — I do not agree with that. 

25800. But there are a good many people who take 
that view, and, of course, that would have to bo con- 
sidered. 


Sir Francis Mowatt.— Of course, the whole table Mar. 23, 1907. 
is available in detail. M j 0 |, n 

25801. Chairman.— Then, Mr. Doran gave us an Fit ibbon . 
estimate in his evidence that there were 80,000 heads 
of families still in the congested areas. That excludes 
people who are outside congested areas, and who may 
be just as poor as some of the people inside the con- 
gested areas. Then, if you look at page 353 of our first 
Report, you see there figures taken from the Census 
returns of 1901* In the first table you will see 
that the number of holdings in Ireland of above £50 
valuation is 41,000. Then if you look down to the 
next table you will see that those 41,000 families 
occupy about six and three-quarters million acres. 

Take the last four columns of the second table, and if 
vou add them up together you will find that it comes 
to about six and three-quarter million acres. Now if 
we deduct fifty-acre holdings for the 41,000 families 
that already live on that land that means that we have 
trot to make a deduction of two million acres. That 
means that you have got then those 41,000 families 
living on fifty-acre holdings, and you have got four and 
three-quarter million acres to deal with?— That is the 

SU 25802. That is the surplus. That four three-quarter 
million acres divided into fifty-acre holdings would 
allow you to deal with 100.000 families. Have you got 
notes of all that?— Well, if you would kindly allow me 
to* go over these figures during the luncheon hour, be- 
cause I think, my lord, that when you hear my scheme 
it will clear the air a good deal. 

25803. It is just to take a note of this ?— I thank you. 

25804. If evidence is tendered afterwards upon this 
I should be very glad, and it is desirable to point out 
that so far as we can see— so far as I can see, at any 
rate, for I am only speaking for myself — that that is 
really the size of the problem so far as figures can 
show. And these second figures that I have given you, 
of course, contemplate a reduction of all large holdings 
in Ireland to fifty acres ; that is to say, that under 
a scheme of that kind you would level down every- 
thin-' in Ireland to a maximum of fifty acres ; and 
even if you did this, you would be able to accom- 
modate only 100,000 families on fifty-acre farms. I 
put these figures before you in connection with your 
remark yesterday that in your opinion, if the joint was 
properly carved, there would bo plenty of land to pro- 
vide holdings for all classes of tenants. That is all I 
want to say. 

25805. Sir Francis Mowatt. — As regards taking a 
note of this, it is a difficult thing to take down a note, 
but his lordship has been practically doing that for 
me, and you will find it all on the proof of your 
evidence, which will give you the note perhaps in 
the best form for consideration? — I do not intend to 
dwell on that matter just now. In fact I will perhaps 
leave that to abler heads. I will just give you my 
own views. In the opinion of the vast majority or 
Irishmen, Ireland has gone into decay, through not being 
permitted by England to carve her own joint. It has 
invariably been spoiled by English cookery, and conse- 
quently little nutriment left for Ireland s nourishment. 

Lord Dudley, and the members of the Commission 
desire me to give them a specimen of how I would 


* First Report of the Commission [Cel. 3267, 1906], p. 3o3. 
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provide for the congests, in the West, as well as for 
the young men of that province and of Ireland 
throughout. I find, to satisfy their wants, and thereby 
build up a strong and healthy nation, three large 
and substantial joints are necessary. Money can 
purchase them ; two of them can be had without any 
difficulty, and quite probably the third. I will describe 
them as Nos. 1, 2, and 3, and I begin to serve from 
joints Nos. 1 and 2 at the same time, and it is quite 
possible that No. 3 might have to be sliced also, for 
reasons I will give you later on. No. 1 joint consists 
of all the untenanted land in the landlords’ hands, 
and generally known as that let on the eleven months’ 
system. No. 2 joint comprises all non-residential 
holdings over twenty-five pounds valuation that have 
been purchased under the Act of 1903, or previous 
Acts, or that are held in fee-simple, and the third 
joint is taken from large grass tracts attached to 
demesnes that are not of the demesnes but simply 
used as grazing farms, and I would just leave the 
owner of the mansion the land considered to be in the 
proper sense a demesne. I would, still further, cur- 
tail demesnes belonging to absentee landlords, who 
rarely ever reside in the country, and who neither sow 
nor reap, and whose demesne lands are year by year 
deteriorating. I would also cut down large residential 
holdings to the valuation of one hundred pounds that 
will be found to have been used in the main for 
grazing purposes hitherto, and the reason I say 
“ hitherto ” is that of course if people found that 
they could hold them by tearing them up 
they might just go through a little performance 
in turning a new leaf ; these holdings are not 
possessed of the feeding qualities that they should 
have, due to the want of cultivation. I would 
then proceed to serve each county, giving to each 
as much of the three joints as it contributed, and 
before I would transfer migrants from one county 
to another I would exhaust the resources of that county 
for two reasons. First there is a great reluctance on 
tlie pai-t of the peasant to leave his own county, 
particularly if he finds he can be fairly dealt with there. 
The second reason is that the people in the bordering 
county would not have the same grounds for objecting 
to the migrants when they would get to understand 
that nothing was left for them out of their own por- 
tion of the joint. In helping those in need from my 
three joints I would first serve those classified by me 
on yesterday, and what they would leave behind would 
bo found to go a very long way in appeasing the 
appetites of the balance. But as every square yard of 
land in Ireland that can be rendered capable of pro- 
duction is necessary every facility ought to be afforded 
for the reclamation of waste lands, and where 
found unsuitable for tillage should be reserved by the 
State for planting purposes, and would, in the 
opinion of scientists, alter our climate considerably. 
My method of providing the joints, as well as the 
serving of them, I consider should be applied not alone 
to the Province of Connaught but to each of tire other 
Provinces if finality be the object in dealing now with 
this question. Lord Dudley seemed to think on yester- 
day that at was irather hard lines on a farmer 
not to be permitted to work liis farm accord- 
ing to his own way of thinking. I beg to point out to 
him that Ireland is rich in resources, if we are per- 
mitted to develop them. The thousands upon 
thousands of broad acres that we want the people 
placed on can be said are simply in the raw condition, 
they require to be worked or manufactured, so to 
speak. They are the Irish gold mines, and we have 
no need of sending to Germany or China for the 
miners, we have lots of them of our own kith and kin 
in exile and at home anxious to be equipped and to 
work them in the manner they should be, enriching 
themselves in the first instance, and disti-ibuting 
through the entire land the fruits of their labours. 
The land of Ireland is the basement we are going to 
build on ; the men in whose hands they are, have 
not made that use of them that Providence intended 
they should have ; we, therefore, want the idlers off ; 
they are few in number, and the workers, who are to 
be found in large numbers, are ready. The joints 
needed are there ; the expense incurred in carving 
them and serving out the parts is the difficulty, but it 
must be got over. As I pointed out on yesterday and 
the day before the landlords got the whole of the loaf 
except that heel of £200,000 for the tenants evicted 
since 1879, and in addition got their bread buttered 
on both sides by the increase in the number of years’ 
purchase paid by the tenants, ic is onlv fair that this 


should not be an entirely one-sided bargain, 
and have the tenants of Ireland left without 
being helped to either bread or butter in this 
transaction. The Landowners’ Convention represen- 
tative, Mr. Boyd, stated that the landlords 
were willing to accept a purchase price for their 
lands after deducting 10 per cent, for the savings in 
cost of collection and other incidental charges, a sum 
that would realise for those who invested in gilt-edged 
securities 3g per cent, and in the case of western 
estates he seemed to think that a line should be drawn. 
But he contended that in the case of encumbered 
estates the owners of same should receive the same 
prices, which of course would, in many instances, 
bring the landlords’ net income to 5 or 6 per cent., 
and as the majority of estates in Ireland are encum- 
bered I consider that it would be only reasonable that 
the advantages, or rather the differences between 3g 
per cent, and what would be found the saving in the 
reduction of mortgages were kept apart as an auxiliary 
fund for the re-settlement of the people on the un- 
tenanted land. Now, of course that is as far as I 
wish to go just now on that particular point. 

25806. Sir John Colomb. — Would you be so kind as 
to read that last sentence ? — An auxiliary fund for 
the re-settlement of the people on the untenanted 
land. 

25807. No, but the beginning of the paragraph, just 
to make clear what you mean by an auxiliary fund ? — 
The landlord’s net income. I am dealing now with 
encumbered estates, and of course you will remember 
that Mr. Boyd made a great fight to have the land- 
lord’s 3J,- per cent., say, accepted as a basis for getting 
net income. And then in the case of encumbered es- 
tates, he wanted of course to bring it out so that the 
unencumbered landlords should receive 3g per cent, for 
their investments, and of course that would be the 
total purchase money less cost of collection. Then he 
wanted to make out that it would be unjust to the 
encumbered landlords not to give more than their net 
income. And I had better read my own words now : — 
“ Mr. Boyd stated that the landlords were willing to 
accept a purchase price for tlreir lands after deducting 
10 per cent, for the savings in cost of collection and 
other incidental charges, a sum that would realise for 
them when invested in gilt-edged securities 3£ per 
cent., and in the case of Western estates he seemed to 
think that a line should be drawn.” (He did not 
expect so much.) “ But he contended that in the case 
of encumbered estates the owners of same should re- 
ceive the same prices, which of course would in many 
instances bring the landlords’ net income to 5 or 6 
per cent.” (that is, from the reduction of mortgages) ; 
“ and as the majority of estates in Ireland are en- 
cumbered I consider that it would be only reasonable 
that the advantages, or rather the difference between 
3g per cent, and what would be found the saving in 
the reduction of mortgages, be kept apart for the re- 
settlement of the people on the untenanted land.” 

25808. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Just one question. 
That suggestion contemplates that the difference be- 
tween encumbered and unencumbered estates purchase 
money should not affect the price paid by the tenant? 
— Quite so. 

25809. They would pay the same price whether it 
was encumbered or unencumbered ? — Yes. 

25810. And what I may call the bonus on the en- 
cumbered estate should be set aside to form this fund 
that you call an auxiliary fund ? — Yes ; in other 
words, that the State should save in the reduction of 
the mortgages. 

25811. Sir -John Colomb. — And the tenants would 
pay exactly the same for the property. Two pro- 
perties being exactly alike they would pay exactly 
alike? — Yes ; quite so, if you want to have uniformity 
of price. 

25812. I do not like to unduly press you as to de- 
tails, but I am not exactly clear, when you were talking 
about 5 per cent, and 6 per cent., as to what was in 
your mind. 3g per cent, was the rate of annuity which 
Mr. Boyd said should be the basis for calculating the 
income the landlord should get for the money re- 
ceived. Is not that so? — Yes. 

25813. And when you talk about 5 per cent, and 6 
per cent, you mean, assuming that the mortgages are 
5 or 6 per cent. ? — Yes. I will just now take an estate 
of £10,000 a year. It is not uncommon to find such 
estates in Ireland. 

25814. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Has an average land- 
lord that? — Well, a good many of them, like the De 
Freyne estate. The Dillon estate was £20,000 a year. 
Of course you can take it at £1,000. 
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25815. Sir John Colomb. — But probably the £10,000 
a year of an encumbered estate means the gross rental ? 
— Yes. That less cost of collection would be £9,000 a 
year. The purchase price of that would be £180,000 
at twenty years’ purchase, plus the bonus, which would 
bring it up to £201,600. Well, we will just imagine 
there are three sets of mortgages, £50,000, £30,000, and 
£20,000, first, second and third mortgages, the £50,000 
at 4 per cent. (I am just giving what I know would be 
the custom), the £30,000 at 5 per cent. ; and if there 
is to be a third mortgage and that £20,000 is required 
the interest they will probably have to pay is 6 per 
cent., making a total of £4,700 a year. 

25816. Charges on the gross rental? — Yes, charges 
on the gross rental, £4,700 a year. If you deduct that 
from the rental of £9,000 you will get £4,300. Then 
you will have that to be capitalised, and if you capi- 
talise £4,300 

25817. At 3g per cent. ? — At 3J, per cent, it won’t 
amount to the sum that £9,000 will capitalise at, the 
estate of the unencumbered landlord. 

25818. Chairman. — You mean that it will not be 
necessary to give so many years’ purchase. You mean 
to say that the tenant’s years’ purchase would be less 
in the case of the one with mortgages than it 
would be in the other case of no mortgages ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

25819. Sir John Colomb. — You make out that the 
landlord should have £4,300 a year? — Yes. 

25820. Chairman. — You see, Mr. Fitzgibbon, that 
the whole point of difference between you and Mr. 
Boyd is that Mr. Boyd would join issue with you on 
the deduction of these yearly charges. Mr. Boyd 
told us that in his view of the matter you must not 
arrive at the net income of the landlord in that way 
at all ? — Sure I know that ; but it was on the basis 
of a settlement. So that you would give the landlord 
his net income it did not matter if there were 75 per 
cent, of a deduction from the estate. The arrangement 
was such that the man would receive his net income. 

25821. Of course the way you propose is not the 
way that it is done now, is it? — Oh, no. 

25822. Capitalisation takes place now upon the gross 
amount, not upon the amount after deduction ? — But 
in fact any cases of encumbered estates are not in- 
quired into. They are not inquired into. But if you 
have a compulsory scheme in contemplation it is a 
matter that has to be inquired into. 

25823. Do you think — I put it as a general question 
— that one system should be applied to voluntary 
sales, and that you should have another system based 
on quite a different principle applied to compulsory 
sales? — No, I think. 

25824. Both systems surely ought to be alike or 
there would be some very great injustice, would not 
there ? — Decidedly. 

25825. Sir John Colomb,. — I ask you, Mr. Fitzgib- 
bon, do you make out from your proposal that a 
landlord under the circumstances you illustrate would 
receive cash which at 3j, per cent, would represent 
£4,300 a year ? — That is what he should expect. 

25826. Is it your position that your illustration 
dealing with that property in the country would leave 
the landlord a capital sum which at 3g per cent, would 
give him his £4,300 a year? — Yes. That is what the 
landlord should expect. 

25827. My point is not that. I quite follow what 
the landlords expect, from what Mr. Boyd says, but 
my definite question to you is, working out your 
figures in the illustration, taking the facts as you 
give them, does your calculation work out, that the 
landlord, cai'rying out your system, would have at the 
end of the time when the transaction was complete, a 
capital sum that, invested at 3J, per cent. , would yield 
him his £4,300 a year? — I think so, but I would ask 
you to give me time, because that is a point that I 
did not refer to. 

25828. Sir Francis Mowatt. — To be quite sure of 
what you mean, that I may understand it: if this 
estate of £10,000 a year, which under Mr. Boyd’s pro- 
posal would be estimated as £9,000 a year, were an 
encumbered estate, that would be purchased at a price 
that if capitalised at 3g per cent., would give the 
landlord £9,000 a year? — Yes. 

25829. You propose that it should still be purchased 
at that price? — I do not propose that at all. I only 
instance it. 

25830. But you propose that the purchase money 
should be £9,000, capitalised at 3£ per cent., and that 
the difference between that and 5 per cent, at £4,700 
should go to make what you call a supplementary 
fund? — Yes. I say any profit. Yes, I understand 


what you mean. I am only speaking of the general ^ ar 23 5907 
principle. ' 1 

25831. Mr. Bryce. — A nd the general principle is Mr. John 
this, that in calculating the landlord’s net income the Fitzgibbon. 
sums he has paid in mortgages ought to be first de- 
ducted ? — Yes. 

Sir John Colomb. — So that the landlord at the end 
of the transaction is in receipt of cash which if in- 
vested at, 3£ per cent, would leave him exactly the 
same income that he had before, when all charges on 
mortgages had been deducted. 

25832. Mr. Bryce. — That is Mr. Fitzgibbon’s 
point? — Yes; I think so. 

25833. Sir John Colomb. — And I understand that 
the great fact issuing from the illustration which you 
have given as illustrating your general principle is 
this, that the tenant would pay exactly the same? — 

Exactly. 

25834. And that if there be a profit it should not 
go to reducing the tenant’s annuity, but should go 
to the purpose of a public fund absolutely, for the 
purpose of dealing with congestion? — Yes. That is 
my view. I will leave that to better men to work the 
figures out. 

25835. Mr. Bryce. — Mr. Fitzgibbon, on this point 
do you not think that the effect of your principle of 
having estates carved up in the method you describe 
would be to produce a dead level of monotony in the 
size of the holdings ? — Oh, no. 

25836. I mean if you take away part of the demesnes 
and take away every bit of residential property over 
£25 valuation ? — Non-residential. I have had in my 
mind that a farmer having 500 acres in mixed farming 
tills 100 acres or so, and in that way these farmers 
are large producers of earning, at least they would 
afford great facilities to labourers, and produce for the 
country an amount of wealth that farms left what 
I call derelict would not. 

25837. Well, you would not propose if there were a 
farm of 500 acres, of which 100 acres were in tillage 
— you would not propose to expropriate that ? — That 
class of farmer is very rare in Ireland, and wherever 
he is to be found I would certainly leave him as the 
very last man to approach. 

25838. Sir John Colomb. — With reference to what 
Mr. Bryce has said, you make a distinction between 
a grass farm and a farm worked partly in tillage — 
you said yesterday, I think, about a fourth? — Yes. 

25839. Is it your proposition that you would not 
disturb the tillage farmer? — Certainly. 

25840. And then is it your proposition that in every 
case where 20 per cent, of the total area was worked 
as tillage, that that should be excluded from the 
operation of compulsory purchase ? — Yes. 

25841. Mr. Kavanagh. — Would you extend it to 
tenant purchasers, Mr. Fitzgibbon, who had actually 
recently purchased under the 1903 Act? — Oh, yes. 

25842. You would extend compulsion to them? — 

Oh, decidedly. No. 2 paragraph that I am going to 
deal with in my evidence exactly applies to that class. 

25843. But would not that raise an enormous 
amount of opposition ? — But I will show you how these 
people got their lands. I am now dealing with non- 
residential lands. 

25844. Chairman. — Mr. Fitzgibbon, what para- 
graph of your evidence are you on now ? — The second. 

I am now going to direct the attention of the Com- 
missioners to that. Now, as to the question of 
grazing lands when the Act of 1881 was passed it was 
npver intended by the framers of the measure that 
fair rents should be fixed on grazing land occupied 
by men that had spent nothing on it, that did nothing 
in the way of improvement, and were merely in occu- 
pation from year to year and paid nothing for en- 
joying the tenancy. Many of those men signed agree 
ments out of Court (it will be found that they are 
easily found) in order thereby to qualify themselves 
later on for purchase under the Ashbourne Act. Now, 
of course when an agreement is signed out of Court 
and a rent agreed to between landlord and tenant, 
the Commissioners do not inquire into whether that 
is a fair rent or not. They simply accept the agree- 
ment and register it as a fair rent. Then when your 
purchase comes on, under that agreement, I take now 
the Ashbourne Act. Under the Ashbourne Act a 
tenant farmer often purchased hundreds of acres. I 
can show you the farms when you go through Ros- 
common — men that purchase those farms unquestion- 
ably under false pretences, and the Act, I am certain, 
was never intended to multiply that class of owner 
or give facilities for the purchase of such farms. 

X 2 
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I have many men in my mind at the present moment. 

I know one man in the County Galway and that man 
got something nearly 500 acres and the Congested 
Districts Board is at present trying to negotiate with 
him, and they now have to deal with this man who 
purchased under the Ashbourne Act, and of course 
it is very much more difficult to deal with these men 
than if those lands had been in the original owner’s 
hands. 

25845. Sir John Colomb. — Can you tell me why it 
would be more difficult? — Because there are prac- 
tically two interests. You have to buy the interest 
of the man who got the farm without paying a far- 
thing for it, and you have to pay off then the sum 
that it was sold at. That is a great difficulty, and 
those are the class of cases where you would need 
compulsion. There will be very little compulsion 
necessary in the case of landlords who have the farms 
in their own hands. It is where what I call the 
double interest has to be dealt with, that the difficulty 
will come in. 

25846. Mr. Kavanagh. — That is tenanted land? — 
Tenanted land. 

25847. But the question I was asking you was about 
a tenant who had just purchased under the 1903 Act. 
Would you extend compulsory purchase to him ? — Oh, 
decidedly, because in many instances the same thing 
applies. He got a fair rent fixed and bought under 
the Act. He had a fair rent fixed for a few years 
perhaps, with the connivance of the owner of the 
estate, considering that such an Act was in contem- 
plation and that the estate would be one day sold. 
These ranches are in the hands of men of that class. 

25848. But if the present man farms it himself, 
does not hold it on the 11 months’ system, but actually 
uses it as his own home farm, would you desire to 
expropriate him ? — Decidedly. 

25849. You see no difference ? — Oh, no difference 
whatever. 

25850. Sir John Colomb. — But would it not be a 
distinct breach of Parliamentary faith to break a 
covenant entered into by the State with a man that 
on paying a certain annuity over a cei'tain period 
of years he would, at the end of that period of years 
be the owner. Would it not be a distinct breach of 
Parliamentary honour? — I think not. In the first 
place, I do not propose that this man’s interest should 
be taken over for nothing. 

25851. Of course I understand that? — The acquiring 
of these lands is absolutely necessary in the interests 
of the country, and where it will be found that the 
man paid for the interest in the farm of course that 
would have to be taken into consideration. But even 
taking that class of man in the interest of settling 
the country and well knowing as I do that the system 
of farming that he is pursuing at present is most 
unprofitable, I consider that it would be very slight 
injustice to that man. 

25852. But that man having under the guarantee of 
Parliament entered into a compact with the State to 
become the occupier at an annuity for 68A years, or 
whatever the time may be, and to becoming owner at 
the expiration of the time that his annuity runs for, 
am I distinctly to understand from you that you con- 
sider it no breach of Parliamentary faith and honour 
for the State to break with that man and destroy his 
position and prospects ? — I consider that a wrong done 
by law ought to be undone by law. I think that it was 
wrong in the first instance to place him in possession 
of hundreds of acres. 

25853. My point is this, taking your own account, 
is it the man that should suffer? — I do not propose 
that he should suffer. On the contrary, he will be a 
gainer by the entire transaction. 

25854. Then you propose to make it good, not to con- 
fine yourself to the mere fact of expropriation, but 
fully to compensate him for all he has suffered and 
lost by the breach of contract? — Quite so. 

25855. But the State as the contracting party that 
broke the contract is not the party to decide what the 
amount of compensation should be?— Well, taking all 
the circumstances into consideration, that man can be 
dealt with according to the circumstances and needs 
of his case. 

25856. My point is this, to put it shortly, is the 
State that breaks the contract to settle the amount of 
compensation ? — It can. 

25857. But is it proper in your opinion ?— Well 
some authority must settle it. It is to be presumed 
that it will be. an authority appointed by the State. 

, 25858. Mr. Kavanagh. — When you say that the man 
is to be a gainer by the transaction, you mean that 


he is to get more than he has already got by purchase 
from the State? — I mean that he is going to receive 
what he never had. 

25859. But he had, having just purchased it? — But 
who advanced him the money ? 

25860. The State. But you say lie is to be a gainer, 
and I am asking you is he to receive more therefrom 
than what he gave for his land? — I do not propose to 
send him out for nothing. 

25861. You do not think it right that any man 
should lose when he is compelled to sell property? — 
Certainly not, certainly not ; in very many cases I 
have seen them at present getting lialf-a-crown for two 
shillings, 

25862. You stated that he would be a gainer on the 
transaction, and I asked you whether he would 
be getting more than he had just previously given? 
— Oh, certainly ; of course the sum advanced by 
the State would have to be discharged, and you simply 
purchase his interest, whatever that might be assessed 
at, the difference between his interest and the amount 
that he borrowed. 

25863. The State then would be a loser by buying 
at a higher price than had already been paid? — Oh, 
certainly. 

25864. Mr. Bryce. — I uncterstand Mr. Fitzgibbon’s 
point to be this, that by this transaction a tenant- 
right has been created which did not previously exist, 
and that something should be given for that tenant- 
right to the man who paid no money for the thing at 
all. This man who has purchased has paid no money. 
The State paid the money but he paid no money. He 
pays an annuity, but Mr. Fitzgibbon proposes to give 
him something for the tenant-right which has been 
created? — Quite so. 

25865. And he says therefore that as the man is 
going to get something which did not previously exist 
he is a gainer ? — Yes. Rents agreed to out of court 
are registered as fair rents by the Land Commission 
without inquiring into the legal aspect, thus creating 
difficulties in acquiring those lands for the relief of 
congestion. Now what my point is is this : If those 
farms were taken into court to have a fair rent fixed, 
and the landlord objected, there would be no rent 
fixed on them. Those agreements are questionable. 
Even if the landlord was agreeable it is very question- 
able— I am not quite clear on the point, but it is very 
questionable whether the Land Commission should 
entertain fair rents of that class at all as ones that 
came within the provisions of the Act as to the fixing 
of fair rents. In these cases as will be found when 
you come to compulsion, a number of the men that 
have purchased recently got agreements signed out of 
court, and thereby were able to have money advanced 
to them under the Ashbourne Act. And on that point 
allow me to say that under the Ashbourne Act, as far 
as my knowledge went, very much more of that class of 
land was sold than of the poorer land — and I will tell 
you why. Those lands fetched for the landlord a 
much higher figure. They suited his purpose admir- 
ably to keep up the prices, and the tenants who would 
not give more than fourteen or fifteen years’ purchase 
for their holdings, that class of tenant was avoided 
as much as possible, because the landlords of the 
district did not want to hear of those low figures — (or 
the landlords in general either ; of course they have 
their body) — but wherever they could get twenty years’ 
purchase they accepted it. 

25866. Mr. Bryce. — You mean they created a ten- 
ancy which did not exist in order to get twenty years’ 
purchase ? — Exactly. 

25867. Mr. Fitzgibbon’s point, as I understand, 
is this : The provision of the Act of 1881 and 
the Ashbourne Act, all the Purchase Acts in fact, 
were meant to solve the difficulty of real tenants pos- 
sessing tenant-right, but these people created these 
tenancies, and they established a. tenant-right by a 
method which neither the Fair Rent Act of 1881 nor 
the Purchase Act contemplated. That is what I 
understand ? — That is it exactly. 

25868. Mr. Kavanagh. — That was an advantage to 
the tenant at the same time, otherwise he would not 
have taken it ? — Oh, certainly. 

25869. The advantage was not all on the part of the 
landlord ? — They divided the spoils between them. 
Those were very plenty. Now, the O’ Conor Don is 
going to give evidence here. Well you can ask the 
O’ Conor Don himself if he bought' under the Ash- 
bourne Act. His father did. I do not think the Act 
was ever intended to advance money to men like the 
O’ Conor Don. 
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25870. Sir Francis Mowatt.— But you do not ob- 
ject to any man taking advantage of whatever profit 
the terms of an Act enable him to get ? — Yes ; but the 
rent agreement was signed out of court. 

25871. But I am asking about the Act of Parlia- 
ment. Whatever may be in the contemplation of the 
framers of it, if the Act gives a man a right to do 
•something for his own advantage, you do not complain 
of his doing that, do you ? — No ; I maintain that the 
Act was never intended to operate in the way I have 
mentioned. 

25872. I am not asking about what the intention of 
the Act was, but about the effect of the Act ? — Because, 
unquestionably, Mr. Parnell and those who led Ire- 
land in the passage of the Act of 1881 would never 
have agreed to give that class of tenant in Ireland a 
lease in perpetuity of such a class of land. It was the 
hope of Ireland to one day see that class of estate 
•coming back to the hands of the people. 

25873. But what I am saying is that the effect of the 
Act, whatever the intention was, was to enable this to 
be done, to which you are now taking objection? 
Yes ; it was simply a loop-hole in the Act, and they 
availed themselves of it. And it is very different to 
•compel a man to leave his home after putting up the 
buildings on his cultivated and reclaimed farm, and 
that lives there— that is very different from the case 
of a man who has purchased lands, and those lands 
-deteriorating from year to year, and not producing 
the food-crops for the country that they would it 
-worked in the manner that I have described. 

25874. Sir John Colomb.— I understood you to say, 
to illustrate your point, that twenty years’ purchase 
<riven for this class of land under the Ashbourne Act 
was a fictitious price— that it was too high?— No. I 
think it was cheaper far than the class of land the 
tenants are willing to pay eighteen years’ purchase 
for But it was just the same tactics that were 
adopted by the landlords in keeping those estates to 
the front, as was the practice of the Duke of Leinster, 
that led off with a very high price. Hearing Kildare 
was giving twenty-five to twenty-seven years purchase, 
the tenants in the West were very glad to give twenty 


that for those lands under the Ashbourne Act suitable 
for migration 20 years’ purchase would be too high ?— 
No ; I consider it was better value at the price it was 
purchased at than the poorer lands at fifteen years 

1JU 25876. e Now, taking the Ashbourne Act that you 
have referred to, which was the only purchase 
Act in operation in 1889 and 1890, I should 
like to ask you if you agree with the answers 
-uven by Mr. Parnell to questions put to him, 
which I will read to you. Speaking of migration 
nnd the sort of land requisite to carry out a migra- 
tion scheme (at that time the Ashbourne Act was m 
force) Mr. Parnell was asked this : “ You contemplate. 
I understand, the creating of holdings of something 
like 20 acres?”. Mr. Parnell’s answer reads: “20 
.acres of a certain class of land ; land I have in my 
mind just at present as being most adapted for this 
purpose; land that would be worth £1 an acre as 
rent ” Then he was asked this : “As little as that ! 
Mr. Parnell says, “ Yes, that is a good rent nowa- 
days.” He then was asked this : “ That would be at 
17 years’ purchase £17 an acre?” and the answer was 
this- “Yes. I suppose we should have to give 20 
years’ purchase for this kind of land under the com- 
pulsory expropriation.” You agree with those an- 
swers? Oh, I agree. I thought so at that time, but 

we are 30 years or 25 years older now. . 

25877. No, only seventeen years, lhat was m roau . 
— Seventeen years. Very well. , 

25877a. Mr. Kavanagh.— Would you apply compul- 
sory purchase to the fattening lands in othei- coun- 
ties?— Of course, Mr. Kavanagh, I think Carlow 

County is a very different one. . „ 

25878. But I know more counties than Laiiow . 
But, of course, Carlow and Roscommon are very 
different. You have a great number of agriculturists 

3 ”25879°' Yes ?— But that is not the class of tenant 
that. I am referring to. v 

' 25880. I just want to ask you this question. You 
are in favour of compulsory purchase of grass land 
that is untenanted?— Where negotiations cannot be 
otherwise carried out. 

25881. Would you apply it to all classes of gra s 
land, to fattening land, as well as tostorecattle 
land?— Well, there is a difference of opinion. Ut 


course I do not assume to be an expert on that, but jj/ ar , 23, 1907. 
I consulted Professor Campbell. He did not put any — - 

restriction on me as to giving him as authority, that Mr. John 
no class of land was too good for tillage, and there is iitzgibbon. 
an old proverb in Scotland which he mentioned : “ That 
to make a pasture often breaks a man, but to break 
a pasture oftener makes a man.” 

25882. But supposing you broke up the grazing 
farms of Meath, Tipperary and Limerick, what effect 
would that have on the cattle trade of Ireland?— 

Perhaps I had better tell you a conversation I had 
with a Meath grazier, and I will just give it exactly 
as it occurred. It was about two years ago, last 
November two years. He got in at Roscommon 
station on his way home to Mullingar. I happened 
to be in the carriage and I inquired from him about 
the fair and he said, ‘ ‘ The people that sold us 
cattle to-day think they have bestowed them on us, 
they were sold at such low prices. I don’t see how 
we can make more than two or three pounds per head— 

And I fell into conversation with him and I gave him 
Professor Campbell’s views on Connaught, that it 
ought to be a cattle-breeding and crop-producing pro- 
vince, and that we should rear stores for Meath and 
other places. “Well,” he said, “I don’t agree. I 
think you are well able to finish yourselves. Now my 
idea is that the days of the cattle ranches are over. I 
farm six or seven hundred acres and if my two sons 
were just to do as I did when I was a boy, take ofi 
their coats and work the whole farm, tilling and 
feeding and fattening, and keeping , men engaged at 
stall-feeding, I have no doubt, working m such 
a fashion that I would make as much on the 1UU 
acres at home as we are now making on the six or seven 
hundred acres under the present system. My two 
sons just do nothing. They take their sticks in their 
hands and go round and see the herd. That is all 
they do. Of course they would require to take oil 
their coats as I did when I was a boy. There is 
nothing to prevent your people breeding and finishing 
up on a system of mixed farming and consuming on 
the farm what it produces. In that way you make 
the land fertile, and it is now admitted that that is 
the class of farmer that is going to live prosperously 
in Ireland.” , , „ . , , 

25583. Mr. Kavanagh. — Where would this market 
be? — At home. You will find on nine or ten-acre 
holdings in the vicinity of my town as fine cattle as 
you will find cn any holding of 100 acres. Where 
the land is good you will find the cattle equally so. 

On poor land, of course, you will find poor cattle, 
but in Connaught we have plenty of poor land. 

25884 Yes, but you would not say that they can 
keep cattle and finish them off for sale to the butcher? 

—Oh, no. 

25885. They go to Meath?— In a great many cases. 

25886. My point is that if you take away Meath, 

Tipperary, Limerick, and all the fattening lands what 
are you going to do? — Fatten at home. 

25886a. But you have said the small farmer cannot 
fatten ?— I say they are not able to do so at present, 
but there is no reason why they should not do so 
In the scheme which Mr. Doran has outlined ana 
which is going to be submitted to our Council, it is 
proposed that farm stations for the purpose of demon- 
Ming Iot cattto in bn staU-fed in wintei, jhonld 
be placed in centres among 400 or 500 farms of 25, 30, 
and 50 acre class. 

25887. I quite agree that it is the farming of the 
future if it can be done, but I doubt if it is possible 
on small holdings of ten or twelve acres of poor land ? 

— Well, it is extraordinary. But what we say is that 
the people ought to be on the good land. Throughout- 
the history of the country you will find the people 
on the bad land and the cattle on the plains. That is 
the way in my part of the country. But place the 
people on the good land and you will see. I can give 
the Commission another illustration and I hope to have 
the opportunity of showing it to them. Near Gastle- 
rea there is a village, or rather half a dozen villages, 
where at the time of the clearances it happened that 
the people were left on a skirt of good land. These 
people’s holding vary from nine to twenty acres, very 
few of them are more than twelve. These people 
have always been there. None of the families emi- 
grated They were able to put them into business 
and to start them without sending them abroad. 

They have good cattle, good cows, and are comfortable 
all round, although prior to the Act of 1881 they had 
to pav very stiff rents. But the land was good. They 
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were industrious, no doubt, but they had the reward 
of their industry. 

25888. I hope you will show us that? — With 
pleasure. 

25889. Sir John Colomb. — You hold the opinion, 
verified, I understand, by Professor Campbell, that 
good land could be profitably broken up ? — Decidedly, 
but of course you must not take me as an authority. 

25890. Let me go to the other extreme. We have 
had considerable evidence that there is untenanted 
land which is too poor .to be broken up. Are there 
any sheep runs in Roscommon ? — It is all a sheep 
walk, but most of the land is suitable for cattle and 
sheep. 

25891. Is there land in Roscommon only suitable 
for sheep ? — Not to my knowledge. Rut there is 
another class of land in Roscommon where there is 
very little soil, with a stiff clay at the bottom. 

25892. Do you, or do you not, think there is a 
good deal of land which might be used for cattle and 
sheep which would hardly pay to break up ? — I do 
not think there is in 'Roscommon. There are, per- 
il aps, isolated spots, but it is the exception and not 
the general rule. Rut I go further. There is any 
amount of land in Roscommon that up to the present 
has been flooded, but which, through the operations 
of the Congested Districts Roard and its extensive 
system of drainage, will be very soon admittedly very 
productive land. When the Scottish Commissioners 
were over — a number of gentlemen who were touring 
through the country — I took them to see this very 
district, and many of them said they wished they 
had that class of land at home. 


25893. Chairman. — Is there much land of this 
nature in Roscommon held under grass ? — A good deal 
has been. 1 want to mention that there is a quantity 
of grass land coming into the market of the character 
I spoke of, that is, men selling the interest, and they 
bought under the Act of 1903. Next Saturday week in 
my own town a farm of something like 250 acres of 
grass will be offered for sale by auction. Now I wish 
to have it recorded in my evidence that I think no. 
opportunity should be lost by the State of securing 
land when brought into the market. 

25894. Tell me exactly how it has oome into the 
market? — The owner died. 

25895. Had the owner bought under the Act of 
1903?— Yes. 

25896. And does the Act of 1903 permit a man 
who has become an annuity payer to sell his farm 
by auction whenever he chooses ? — Certainly. 

25897. There is perfect freedom in that way ? — 
Certainly. 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— How large is the holding ?— 
250 acres. 

25898. Chairman. — It is sold subject to the an- 
nuity? — Yes, and of course the interest is, perhaps, 
very considerable. Rut it will show you the trouble 
and the evil of not making provision for the purchase 
of this class of estates. About six months ago, or 
perhaps more, a farm was offered for sale in the 
county of Roscommon. It was purchased under the 
Ashbourne Act. It contained about 150 statute 
acres. 

25899. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Six months ago? — 
Yes, or perhaps nine. 

25900. Sir John Colomb. — It was purchased under 
the Ashbourne Act ? — Yes. The interest of the man 
who purchased it was offered for sale. It was a 
case exactly like the one that is coming off in a few 
days. Around this farm are eight or ten small 
tenants whose holdings do not average more than five 
or six acres, some of them three, some seven or eight. 
These people naturally looked to this farm as one 
that should be secured, whenever it became available, 
for their purposes. They had it as an .accommoda- 
tion farm, and where they were not able to feed a 
own land, they got .the grass on this. 

25901 Sir John Colomb.— They hired the grass 
from the then tenant, I suppose ?— ' Yes. When 

the owner died and the farm was brought up 
for sale, the people appealed to me to do 
something for them. I had to leave home, but I 
sent a man to the auction with a blank cheque signed 
by me to be filled in with the amount that would be 
required as the instalment. At the auction a brother 
? f the wdow bid for the farm. My man bid up 
".f. 1 ' 15 ?- and seeing that the widow’s brother was 
bidding he came to the conclusion that it was goino- 
back to the family. At any rate he had reached the 
price that he was authorised by me to give, unless a 


representative of the Roard happened to be there. I 
had written to the Roard appealing to them to send a 
representative to the auction. The brother was- 
allowed to purchase the farm, but it was not for his- 
own use or for the use of the family, but simply for a 
butcher who lived at Rallinasloe. The result was that- 
as soon as the people found out how they had been 
deoeived they naturally became very indignant, and 
when this man’s cattle came on to the farm they met 
them ; prosecutions followed ; large numbers of police 
had to be brought on the farm ; and questions were 
put day after day in the House of Commons over 
these transactions. The men were indicted and 
brought to Sligo, and a Sligo jury — which is con- 
sidered a very safe jury for the Crown — refused to 
convict them. Then they were taken back to their • 
native county, and looked upon as heroes there, .and 
acquitted. Now I maintain that it is creating trouble- 
to allow such transactions to go by unnoticed by those- 
supposed to be interested in placing the people on the- 
land and relieving them. 

25902. Sir Francis Mowatt. — All this apparently 
depended upon the people having been deceived. I 
don’t think you told us who deceived them ? — The de- 
ceit lay in the purchase of the farm by the brother of 
the widow. The people, of course, thought the farm 
was going back to the widow. It was an executors’^ 
sale — the man had been married three times, and the- 
price of the farm had to be realised in order to make- 
a distribution amongst the children. Seeing that the- 
brother of the widow was made use of, my man was- 
under the impression that he was acting for his sister... 
The brother bought the farm, but not for himself, but 
for a butcher living at Rallinasloe, twenty-five miles- 

25903. Rut neither your man nor any of these ten- 
ants thought of asking whether the farm was for the- 
butcher or for the family ? — Oh, no ; they never- 
thought of that. It was only some days afterwards- 
that they found out. Then they came to me, and a- 
correspondence resulted. I was willing to pay the 
man exactly what lie paid for the estate. 

25904. Sir John Colomb. — I understood you to say 
that your representative bid up to £1,150? — Yes. 

25905. What did the farm actually go for? — For 

£ 1 , 200 . 

25906. What was the purchase price which the ten- 
ant paid for the interest in the farm? — Oh, he paid>. 
nothing. 

25907. He paid nothing, but the Government ad- 
vanced the purchase money ? — Yes, there was an ad- 
vance. 

25908. You said that this farm was held undei- 


l annuity tenure created by the Ashbourne Act?— 


25909. What was the price ? — About £1,250 or there- 
abouts — between £1,200 and £1,300. 

25910. Mr. Rryce. — Did the State advance £1,200? 
— I cannot tell you what the State advanced. I think 
the annuity was about £60, but a considerable amount 
of the annuity had been paid off, as it was purchased, 
some ten years ago. Taking it about £60 for forty- 
nine years, I daresay the advance would be something- 
like £1,100 or £1,200, or perhaps even £1,500. 

25911. Sir John Colomb. — Rut the actual transac- 
tion was the transfer from one person to another of 
the landlord’s interest in the farm ? — Yes. 

25912. That is the landlord’s interest in the farm, 
subject to the annuity ? — Certainly. 

25913. Therefore the farm was bought at £1,500 sub- 
ject to an annuity of £60 ? — Subject to the annuity. 

25914. And it was sold some years afterwards at 
£1,250 ? — Yes. Of course a considerable portion of the- 
£1,500 must have been paid off. 

25915. The farm had actually appreciated in value 
during the interval of time? — Yes. 

25916. Can you give us about the date when it was- 
purchased under the Ashbourne Act ? — It must be over- 
ten years ago, because a reduction is expected in a. 


year or so. 


25917. The farm was of much greater value at the 
time of the sale than it was when it was bought? — 
Certainly. 


25918. Does not that go to show that the value of 
untenanted land is increasing? — Oh, no. In what 
way ? How do you make that out. 


25919. I am not making it out. I am asking for 
information ? — It is the other way. 

25920. This farm consists of grazing land ? — Yes. 

25921. It is bought under the operation of the Ash- 
bourne Act for £1,500, subject to an annuity of £60 
a year for 49 years? — Yes. 
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25922. It is sold at some period afterwards when 
much of the annuity has run out, for about £1,200 ? — 
Yes. 

25923. Does not that show that the value of un- 
-.tenanted land has increased ? — No. You must bear in 
mind that it is not the same class of untenanted land 
that is now offering, because in the first place the 
man who purchased the land had an interest in it 
previously, and he bought it ten years ago. In- ad- 
dition to that, this is the best farm in the County of 
Roscommon without any exception — or at least one of 
the best. 

25924. Perhaps I misunderstood you, but I really 
did understand you to say that the land from the 
time of the purchase under the Ashbourne Act to the 
time of the sale had increased in value? — Oh, yes. 

25925. But your objection is that you cannot take 
that as an illustration because of the fact that it s 
peculiarly good land? — Yes, it is the best in Ros- 
common. I should like the Commission to see it. It 
is now looked upon as a historic spot. 

25926. We may take it that certain good land in 
Roscommon has within ten years increased in value ? — 
■Oh, no ; not in value. 

25926a. I thought you said so? — No, not increased 
in value. I was going to give you another instance 
where land is being sold by auction. Eight or nine 
months ago a grass estate was offered for sale. Lt 
■ contained nearly 300 acres, and the neighbouring 
tenants in the same way appealed to me. I ap- 
proached the Estates Commissioners and the landlord. 
They had some negotiations, but through some hitch 
or other, it was not a true title. There was some 
unaccountable difference and the negotiations were 
broken off. Lord Trimbleton then put this grass farm 
lip for sale, and neither the Estates Commissioners 
nor the Congested Districts Board appeared at 'he 
. auction. 

25927. Chairman. — May I remind you that the Con- 
gested Districts Board would have had to buy the land 
by auction out of their income, and that the Estates 
Commissioners had no funds at all? — Yes, I under- 
stand. That is exactly what they both told me. But 
in my opinion they ought to be provided with funds. 

25928. But you must not blame them if they do not 
-do it now, because they are not in a position to do 
it? — Quite so. I am only introducing it for the pur- 
pose of showing exactly how the matter stands. The 
; young men in the neighbourhood, people living on 
-one-acre, two-acre, and three-acre holdings, knowing the 
this farm was on the market, appealed to me. I 
employed a solicitor and purchased the farm for 
£3,700. I had to finance it ; I had to provide the 
money. The new tenants are in occupation, and I 
■hope to have the pleasure of introducing the Com- 
mission to them. They are just a specimen of the 
young men I wish to see on the land. But my point 
is this, that it is really hard lines that a struggling 
-trader should have to do exactly what the State ought 
-to do, and should have to provide funds in order to 
r settle nine families on the farm. 

25929. Mr. Bryce. — You bought it and distributed 
:it up ? — Yes. 

25930. How did you recompense yourself. Did you 
charge an annuity, or how did you get back your 
money ? — I, of course, sold the farm to the Estates 
Commissioners. 

25931. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You sold it to the 
Estates Commissioners? — Oh, decidedly. But I won’t 
receive the money for some time. I merely get on 
:the money advanced 3^ per cent. 

25932. Chairman. — I understand that what hap- 
pened was this. In order to prevent the lands passing 
into unfriendly hands you purchased this grass farm? 
— Yes. 

25933. You then enlarged the holdings or broke the 
land up into new tenancies, and then as you did not 
wish permanently to remain the landlord you sold it 
with these new tenancies to the Estates Commis- 
sioners ? — Quite so. That was the object I had in 

25934. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What addition to the 
holdings of these nine families resulted from the sale? 
You say that nine families were settled on an estate 
of 300 acres ? — Nearly 300 acres. They have got about 
twenty Irish acres each. 

25935. Chairman. — Did you lose by it? — Oh, no. 
But I am not going to make anything on it. 

25936. Mr. Bryce. — You could have done better 
with the money if you had put it into your business ? 
— It was a great inconvenience to me to get that 


money. It was on my word rather than on my ^ ar 2 3 < 1907. 
security that I obtained it. — 

25937. Of course if you had employed that money Mr. John 
in your business you would have made more than 3£ Eiugibbon. 
per cent. ?— Oh, decidedly. I have had to pay 5 per 
cent, for the money. 

25938. So that you are losing the difference because 
you are only getting 3£ per cent. ? — In justice to the 
Estates Commissioners I do not think I shall remain 
long out of it. I was asked about the class of ten- 
ant. These nine young men are the sons of tenant 
farmers, whose holdings do not exceed five pounds 
valuation, and they are exactly the class of men that 
I would like to see planted where new men have to 
be planted. I have in my mind places exactly 
similar to that where I have planted these young 

25939. Is there any reason why a migrant who 
comes from some distance to better land should be 
more inconvenienced by the absence of turbary than 
the son of the neighbouring tenant ? — Oh, well, it is 
extraordinary, the attachment of the people to -their 
own homes, and how reluctant they are to leave. At 
all events I experimented, as I mentioned yester- 
day, and, as I also stated, I am particularly anxious 
to plant the young seed in the soil. 

25940. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Might I ask you a 
question to complete the illustration you have given 
us. These very small holders have now got their 
holdings. What have they done, or do you know 
what they can do in the way of capital? — Oh, yes. 

25941. Complete the illustration ? — One of the men 
occupied a holding of about thirty or forty perches, 
and lie migrated, but he had not to go far. There 
is no man in it had less than £50 of his own 
saved. On© man had something between £200 
and £300. He was after returning from America, 
and he was the son of a small farmer adjoining. 

Others of them had £150 and £100, and not one of 
them, as I say, had under £50. They were all of 
excellent character, most industrious, and good agri- 
culturists. 

25942. But let me take the extreme case for my 
purpose, because I want to understand it. You 
say that one or two of these men were actually living 
on an .acre holding ? — One man had lived on less than 
an acre. 

25943. And yet he had in some way or other ac- 
cumulated £50? — At least, and this man was 
married. 

25944. He did not make much money out of that ? 

— I think the wife helped him. I think it is largely 
due to her good management that they have that 
money. 

25945. Mr. Kavanagh. — Did he go to England to 
labour? — No, he laboured at home, and his wife is 
very good at keeping fowl. They also kept a couple 
of cows, and grazed them on the grazing land adjoin- 
ing his own. 

25946. Then he had more than an acre ? — No, he 
simply sent his cattle to the grazier, the grass 
jobber, who had large tracts adjoining. 

25947. He had the use of more than an acre? — 

Yes, but it was not his own. 

Mr. Bryce. — I have seen myself oases of labourers 
with very small places making money. 

25948. Chairman. — In making these new holdings 
do you make them all the same size, or different 
sizes? — Different sizes, according to the quality of 
the land. Of course the scheme was carried out by 
the Estates Commissioners. 

25949. They did the actual division of the hold- 
ings ? — Oh, yes ; they took over the estate on the 1st 
February last. Of course I selected the tenants. I 
was responsible for selecting the tenants, and that 
being so, I wanted to give an example of how such 
a scheme could be carried out. 

25950. And how about the houses ? — The price, I 
may mention, that I bought the farm at was con- 
siderably less than what the Estates Commissioners 
were prepared to give, and the Estates Commis- 
sioners did not exactly carry out my view, because 
I was anxious that the estate would be sold at 
exactly what the Estates Commissioners were . pre- 
pared to give previously. But this case you had 
before you yesterday of Mr. Crosbie’s made them 
l-ather nervous on the transaction, and they simply 
took over the estate at such an amount as enabled 
them — of course the price was plus the bonus — to lay 
out about £200 for the making of a new road, . and 
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, „ 1Qn7 to give £30 each to the tenants to assist them to 
ji nr. - 6, • kujid their houses, to erect all their fences which 

Mr. John are now up and quicks sown in them, and make 
Vitzgibbon. these fences free of charge. I was anxious that they 
would give a larger sum as a help to them building 
their houses, but of course they have got an equiva- 
lent to that, because unquestionably they have got 
the best value in Roscommon, that is, of any new 

25951. How long ago was this done?— Last 
February. 

25952. Mr. Bryce. — Last month? — Yes, the first of 
February it started. On the first of February 
the estate was taken over from me. 

25953. In 1906?— No, 1907. 

25954. Then this settlement is not completed? — 
Well, the tenants are in occupation. 

25954a. When was the place bought? — Last July or 
August. 

25955. July, 1906?— Yes. 

25956. And the tenants got in on the 1st of Febru- 
ary, 1907? — Yes. Of course the grazier in occupa- 

tion was there until the 1st November. 

25957. Then the houses have been put up since 
that? — No, the houses are not put up yet. The ten- 
ants are engaged in making the fences. 

25958. Chairman. — Where are they living, these ten- 
ants ? — Two or three miles away in a congested village 
near Donamon. 

25959. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You say they are 
very young men. That means, I suppose, that they 
are not to be regarded as having strong families. Are 
they old enough to have working children? — No, but 
they have brothers able to help them. 

25960. Mr. Bryce. — Are they all married men?— 
Except one, they are all unmarried. I hope they will 
soon be all married. 

25961. They buy the material for the houses and 
pay for such carpenter’s work as they cannot do them- 
selves? — They will be able to build up good houses, 
because I expect they will get wives with fortunes of 
£150 or £200 each. 

25962. The £30 will represent a house worth about 
£120 or something like that? — No, £100. The Estates 
Commissioners are satisfied if they erect good thatched 
houses. 

25963. But not exceeding about £100 each ? — Yes. 

25964. Mr. Kavanagii.— It is a good place to go to 
get a wife ? — When you come down I would be glad to 
get you one. 

25965. Sir Francis Mowatt.— I must point out to 
you that you are describing the wealthiest peasantry 
in Europe. Our peasants do not marry ladies worth 
£150 ? — These are returned Americans who generally 
bring back that amount of money as savings. It is 
quite common for them to have that amount — £100 to 
£ 200 . 

25966. Chairman. — Would you desire to stop a sys- 
tem by which these ladies come back with £200 ready 
to marry young Irishmen who wish to start holdings ? 
— I would like to bring them back again. 

25967. You say that most of them are returned 
Americans? — Yes, and the daughters of very poor 
people. 

25968. They are girls who have gone out to America 
and saved money and come back? — Yes. 

25969. I ask you do you wish to stop that system ? 

— Well, I would much rather . If you would not 

mind I would just give you a little anecdote. 

25970. Before giving us your anecdote may I ask 
you a question ? — Excuse me for a moment. 

25971. Let us have one thing at a time. I shall be 
delighted to have your anecdote, but do you wish to 
stop the system by which girls go to America, are able 
to save £200, and are able to come back and marry 
young Irishmen ? — Yes, I want to stop that. I want 
to prevent those dreadful scenes at the railway 
stations. I have given evidence previously to Mr. 
Kavanagh and to Mr. Bryce of a class of holding 
that was occupied near Castlerea where the people had 
not to migrate, and where the daughters were pro- 
vided with fortunes from £100 to £200 without going 
abroad. I think you were out at the time. I hope to 
show Mr. Kavanagh when he comes into our neigh- 
bourhood some townlands with the tenants on them. 
They have good land, and their holdings are not more 
than nine to fifteen or twenty acres at most, or the 
average perhaps would be twelve acres. The children 
of these people rarely emigrate. Their people are able 
to provide for them at home. Some of them become 
business men. They get their daughters married, well 
portioned — and their daughters, I may tell you, 


are in demand, because they are considered to be good 
industrious girls, and they get well settled in almost 
every case. That is the result of the land being good 
and the people industrious. 

25972. Then I understand your point is this. You 
think if the land is good land and is redistributed 
amongst the people, and that they get a good chance 
of working that land on what you think is the best 
system — that by a method of that kind they will be 
able to provide £200 for their girls to marry without 
going to America? — I do not say £200, but I say a 
considerable and respectable sum. I can bring you 
into contact with a man — I myself introduced a match 
for his daughter — and he has not more than twenty 
acres of land. He is prepared to give her £200, and 1 
think she is about the seventh daughter he has mar- 
ried. 

25973. Mr. Bryce. — Seven daughters ! He has mar- 
ried seven daughters and given them £200 apiece off 
the land ? — Yes. Now, Lord Dudley, if you would 
not mind I will just mention the little anecdote, be- 
cause it bears on your question. There was a widower 
looking out for a wife during the marrying season, 
and he just dropped into my place. 

25974. What is the marrying season? — From the 
first of January until Lent approaches. 

25975. Sir Francis Mowatt.— I suppose the rest of 
the year would be what we call the dead season ?• — - 
Oh, there are two manying seasons. This man was 
on the look out for a wife, and my son asked him, 
when the day was almost over, whether he saw any- 
thing to suit him, and he replied, “ Well, there are a 
lot of ‘ Yanks ’ knocking about, but I think a home- 
made girl would suit me much better.” 

25976. Sir John Colomb. — To go back a little, do 
I construe your account of the sale to mean that really 
it was because the highest bidder, the butcher, was 
supposed to be bidding on behalf of the family that 
the sale stopped at £1,200. The people did not like- 
to bid. Let me put it clearly because it is very im- 
portant. There was a bidder who was a brother of the- 
widow ? — Yes. 

25977. Therefore, practically the bidding stopped 
rather than injure the family? — Well, no ; it did not. 
But my man dropped out, and then the brother, or 
brother-in-law of Phibbs — that is, he was married to- 
a sister of his former wife, and he was uncle-in-law 
to some of the children concerned — he kept up the Tun- 
ing for some time. 

25978. But you dropped out, at all events? — Yes, 
at £1,150. It was, of course, rather a stiff figure, but 
the article was considered a very fancy one, and a 
great many people were anxious to get it. 

25979. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Would your man go 
any higher if he thought he had been bidding against 
an outsider? — I think he would. He had permission 
to go and to use his own discretion. 

25980. Chairman. — Will you proceed with your 
statement ? — Following up my remarks on the savings 
of the young men and young women of the West, I 
wish to say that if inquiries were made as to the 
depositors -and deposits in savings banks ? — Post Office 
and banks in general — referred to by Mr. Boyd as 
evidence of the prosperity of the country, it will be 
found that those deposits have been largely earned- 
abroad. The money has been sent home to the 
parents, and in thousands of cases the deposits are 
waiting to be invested in either improved holdings- 
or new ones. I might now deal with compulsion and 
give instances of the want of such powers, in order 
that uniformity of treatment would be systematically 
carried out and that congestion be relieved. These 
powers are required often in cases of tenanted land, 
and are as essential as the purchase of untenanted 
land. I have now three poor estates in my mind 
in the Castlerea Union, and if those were not 'treated 
simultaneously with others in the same neighbourhood 
that have been purchased, the consequence, in my 
opinion, will be, that the system of drainage on the 
estates purchased as well as the drainage, of course, 
necessary on the unpurchased estates, will have to oe 
left undone, and the only alternative if you wanted 
to perfect it on the one already in the hands of the 
Congested Districts Board would be for them to drain 
the estate which is not in their hands and has not 
been sold. These estates should partake of the oppor- 
tunity afforded to other migrants to move on to 
better lands. I know many of them very willing to 
do so and they are an ideal class for that purpose. 
Those three estates are the Brabazon, Sandford- Wills, 
and the Worthington. 
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25981. They are unpurchased ? — Yes, unpurchased, 
and miserably poor estates. There are also two or 
three other small estates adjoining the larger farms 
in another direction that are not purchased. The 
three mentioned are in scheduled areas, and I would 
like to place on record that I think if those landlords 
were now approached it is quite possible they will 
realise in their own interest that it is desirable to 
sell their estates. 

25982. That last paragraph anticipates the very 
question I want to ask you. What makes you think 
compulsion would be necessary in regard to those es- 
tates? I quite see the force of your argument that 
it is necessary to have the ownership of those three 
or four estates simultaneously, in order to carry out 
a large drainage scheme, but what makes you think 
it is only by compulsion that you could obtain such 
ownership ? — I would not apply compulsion, but com- 
pulsion is necessary in order to bring the landlord to 
reason, because if he declines, for instance, the in- 
vitation to sell, compulsion then is in the hands of 
the Board and the price fixed can be the same as that 
for the same class of estates sold in the same neigh- 
bourhood or elsewhere. 

25983. But before you can take up that attitude 
you surely ought to be able to show that the land- 
lords have refused to sell? — There is no landlord m 
Ireland, I think, who has absolutely refused to sell, 
or who would refuse to sell in the strict sense. It is 
all a question of price. 

25984. I modify my remarks to that extent. Before 
you can say that compulsion is absolutely necessary 
in order to enable you to obtain a group of estates 
to carry out a large drainage scheme, you surely ought 
to be able to show that the price asked by the landlord 
is so prohibitive that it practically amounts to a re- 
fusal to sell ? — Yes. 

25985. Can you say with regard to those cases 
that the price asked has been prohibitive? — Yes. I 
will take the Sandford-Wills estate. Over two years 
ago I accompanied the tenants and approached Mr. 
Sandford-Wills and Mr. Guinness about the sale of 
the estate. 

25986. To the tenants ?— Yes, through the Congested 
Districts Board. 

25987. What do you mean by through the Congested 
Districts Board. Was it contemplated that the estate 
should be sold first to the Congested Districts Board 
or direct to the tenants?— To the Congested Districts 
Board. They would not buy otherwise. I strongly 
advised them not to buy otherwise, because it was 
exactly a class of estate that ought to be so treated. 
We were quite prepared at that time to fix a price 
or to get what his price was. 

25988. In order to approach the Congested Districts 
Board? — Exactly. He said he would consider the 
matter and this is what followed. He spoke over the 
telephone from his estate office in College Green to 
the Secretary of the Congested Districts Board and 
practically asked him, “Will you buy an estate.” 
It was over the telephone that this communication was 
made. Later on, however, he laid down his terms 
and informed the Board that this was his price and 
that if they accepted the estate on his terms — which 
he maintained just represented his net income — they 
might come and inspect the value he was giving them. 
Of course the Board knew nothing of the estate. He 
would not allow them on the estate unless they first 
bought it. If they bought it they could then inspect 
it, but not before. That is an ideal case bearing out 
my statement. 

25989. You say first of all Mr. Sandford-Wills 
asked the Congested Districts Board the bald question 
whether they would buy his estate, and that he did 
not go into terms ? — Yes. 

25990. And that later on he did state terms?— 
Yes. He got a reply from the Congested District 
Board. I forget now the exact nature of it, but he 
sent it to my son or some of the principal tenants. I 
have a branch house on his estate. 

25991. Mr. O’Kelly.— Ballinlough ?— Yes. The 

matter was sifted out by Mr. Hayden, the member for 
the district, and it turned out that the transaction 
was just conducted over the telephone. Evidently the 
agent wanted just to show the tenants that he had 
approached the Board and that the Board did not give 
him a cordial reception, and that therefore direct sale 
was the thing for them. We had great difficulty in 
the West of Ireland in getting landlords to approach 
the Board at all. 


25992. Do you say that in this case Mr. Sandford- 
Wills stated certain terms to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board? — The telephone message was the first 
stage. Mr. Sandford was approached again, and it 
was after the second interval that the terms were laid 
down — terms which a most experienced agent in the 
West of Ireland said to myself were ridiculous for 
that class of estate. 

25993. Your story of the transaction is this, that 
after you had made certain representations on behalf 
of the tenants, Mr. Sandford-Will’s agent tele- 
phoned and merely asked the Congested Districts 
Board whether they would buy the estate. I pre- 
sume things could not be conducted long on that 
basis ? — No. 

25994. Later on he did state certain terms upon 
which lie was prepared to sell the estate to the 
Board ? — Yes. 

25995. I also understand from you he made it a 
condition that those terms would have to be accepted 
by the Board before any inspection could take place? 
— That is the exact state of affairs. The whole 
transaction is on the records of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board. 

25996. S'ir John Colomb. — Do I rightly under- 
stand you to say that the basis of his expression of 
his ' readiness to sell the estate was that he should 
escape, as it were, with his net income? — Yes. 

25997. That was all he asked ?- — That was all. 

25998. If he sold his net income was to remain 
as it was while he held the whole property ? 
— As it was then. You have just brought out 
a very useful point. Seeing the improbability 
of a sale, and the mood Mr. Sandford-Wills 
was in with regard to the disposal of h'is 
property, my next advice to the tenants was to go 
into the Land Courts, because in many cases his rents 
were non- judicial and) first term rents. The tenants 
went into court, and they got a. reduction, I think, 
equal — those of them who went in— to what under 
the scheme of land purchase that he proposed to give 
they would have obtained ; so that the net income 
he wanted to sell his estate on is not the net income 
now existing. 

25999. Mr. Kavanagh. — First term rents?— And 
some of them non-judicial. 

26000. Sir John Colomb. — You being adviser, and 
no doubt an excellent adviser, to those wishing to 
purchase, did you ask him for information ? Did 
you ask him to show his books, or to say what his 
net income was? — No; I was not taken into the 
question at all. It was the Congested Districts 
Board. 

26001. But you know so much about this that 
perhaps you can answer my question. The landlord 
expressed his readiness to sell provided his net in- 
come was secured to him? — Yes. 

26002. Can you give us any information on that 
point. The landlord having expressed his willing- 
ness to sell on the basis I have mentioned, was 
any attempt made by the Congested Districts Board 
or by anyone to ascertain his net income — did anyone 
say to the landlord, “ Will you show us your books” ? 
— I am not so much acquainted with the inner work- 
ing of the -Congested Districts Board as to answer 
that question. 

26003. But you appear to indicate to the Com- 
missioners that his net income was based on rents 
which, if they came under revision, would produce 
a reduction of the net income? — Quite so. 

26004. I take it you are generally conversant wiiin 
what took place but that you have not got that exten- 
sive information which would enable you to say 
whether the Congested Districts Board said: — “ Show 
us your estate book and what your income is and then 
we will deal with you ” ? — No ; I am not a member of 
the Congested Districts Board. 

26005. But you told us of the telephoning and all 
that business? — It was what was extracted by the 
member for the division. He stated it at a public 
meeting at which I was present. 

26006. That is where you got your information 
from. You cannot go deeper into the matter ? — I saw 
the communication. I saw the copy of the letter he 
sent to the Congested Districts Board setting out the 

26007. And were the terms simply that if he got his- 
net income secured he would sell ?— He gave the price. 
I think it was 21£ years’ purchase on existing rents. 

Y 


tlar. 28, 1907. 

Mr. John 
Fitzgibbon. 
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Mm-' 23 1907. Of oouree, this was only the portion of the Sandford- 
J _ll ’Wills estate whida this gentleman has only a life 
Mr. John interest in. We were at that time quite willing to 

i'itigibbon. carry out a sale and hand it over to the Congested 

Districts Board to be dealt with on similar terms to 
the other portion of the estate, the greater part of 
which was of very much better quality. 

26008. Mr. Kavanagh. — Has not a sale taken place 
since then ? — No. 

26009. Mr. O’Kelly. — Sir John Colomb asked you 
whether the rent books of Mr. Sandford- Wills were 
asked for. Suppose the Congested Districts Board asked 
for Mr. Sandford-Wills books have you any idea what 
the reply of the landlord would be? — If they asked 
Mr. Guinness for them and he acted in the same man- 
ner as he did towards myself when we were negotiating 
I am agraid he would introduce his shoemaker to 
them. 

26010. When in estate is being negotiated for by 
the Congested Districts Board is it not the case that 
only a copy of the rental is supplied to the Board and 
not the rent office books ? — I am not acquainted with 
the formalities. I have not the slightest idea. 1 
try to bring the two parties, the vendor and pur- 
chaser, together, and they settle it between them. 

26011. Have you heard of any case in Ireland where 
the landlord submits his books to the Estates Commis- 
sioners or the Congested Districts Board? — I could 
not say really. I know the negotiations would be 
in a very advanced state if that were done. 

26012. You have heard it said by many landlords 
in the country, those especially who agree with the 
Land Conference, that they are 'willing to accept their 
net income? — Yes. 

26013. Is there any other way you know of by which 
the net income can be ascertained except by an ex- 
amination of the estate books ? — None whatever. 

26014. And you think if landlords are willing to 
submit their books in connection with negotiations 
land purchase will be considerably expedited in Ire- 
land ? — Yes, undoubtedly. 

26015. You think that tenants will be willing to give 
landlords what they can reasonably demand ? — Yes. 

26016. You said you thought no landlord in Ireland 
had absolutely refused to sell his property ?— That is 
my evidence. 

26017. With regard to grazing land— the untenanted 
grazing land — would the same remark apply? — No. 

26018. I daresay you are aware that certain land- 
lords who have seats in the House of Lords — I should 
say one landlord said, during the passing of the Land 
Bill through that House, that whilst he would be will- 
ing to sell occupied portions of his property he would 
be unwilling to sell grazing land? — Yes. 

26019. And where you find a large area of con- 
gestion bordering upon these great ranches naturally 
enough if the landlord is unwilling to sell you cannot 
deal with those areas of congestion? — No. 

26020. You may have noticed that a great deal of 
disquietude has been occasioned in different parts of 
fhe country by attempts made by some landlords to 
divide their grazing ranches — the untenanted land — 
first before the Estates Commissioners or the Con- 
gested Districts Board are approached. Take a land- 
lord with 1,000 acres of grazing land. On the occu- 
pied portion of his estate you have a great deal of 
congestion. The landlord proceeds to divide these 
1,000 acres into ten and fifteen acre holdings, and he 
auctions- these holdings, giving each to the highest 
bidder. Do you not think that is procedure calculated 
to extract eight or ten years’ purchase, as the case 
may be, from the prospective occupiers? Do you 
think bonus should be given in a case of that kind ?— 

I think the practice ouglit to be discountenanced. 

26021. Do you not think in public auctions the best 
procedure would be to sell the untenanted portion 
arid the occupied portion as one transaction, allowing 
the Congested Districts Board or fhe Estates Com- 
missioners to improve the property? — Yes. I have 
gone a long way to prevent myself any transactions 
oxcept where the fat was given in with the lean. 

26022. Mr. Kavanagh.— You are aware that file 
Land Conference defined net income without reference 
to the estate books ? — No. 

26023. They did so. Second term rents or an equi- 
valent, less 10 per cent, reduction, that is supposed to 
be the net income of the landlord without reference 
to the estates books ? — I was not aware of that. 

26024. Mr. O.’ Kelly. — C ould you give us any cases 
in the country where the landlords have given terms 
to the tenants conforming to the recommendations of 
the Land Conference ? — Do you mean in purchase ? 


26025. Lord Mayo was one of the signatories to the 
Land Conference Report. Do you think the term* 
given by Lord Mayo to his tenants were in accordance 
with the Land Conference recommendations? — I am 
not acquainted with Lord Mayo’s estate. I can only 
deal with those I come in contact with. I just want 
to give at this stage my strong recommendations to the 
Estates Commissioners and to the Congested District* 
Board to secure all the untenanted land offered to 
them at a reasonable price. Now, I understand, and 
I have it on' the best authority, that within a couple 
of miles of Castlerea there is a most desirable farm 
of something like 700 or 800 acres in regard to which 
negotiations have been stopped pending the report of 
this Commission, which really from what I have seen 
of the proceedings myself may be prolonged as long as 
that law suit described by Dickens. 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— As far as this Commission 
is concerned some of the witnesses before us have been 
a little diffuse. That protracts the sittings and de- 
lays the Commission. 

26027. Chairman. — It is very hard after having 
given the witnesses full scope that we should be ac- 
cused of wasting time. We will assume negotiations 
have been stopped in regard to the farm until the 
report of the Commission is out? — It simply arises 
from the fact that the Estates Commissioners and the 
Congested Districts Board want to see who is going 
to be uppermost. 

26028. Why does that hang up negotiations in re- 
gard to the farm ? — It should not, I maintain — and I 
will be quite outspoken — that land ought to be pro- 
vided. It can easily be fixed up afterwards who is 
to deal with it. Here is a farm of 700 or 800 acres 
most suitable for dividing up. 

26029. Who is responsible for the rupture of nego- 
tiations in regard to this particular farm? — Well, I 
think the man at the helm. 

26030. Who is the man at the helm? — I think Sir 
Antony. I have no information, but I believe it came 
up at the last meeting of the Congested Districts 
Board. 

26031. I understand your view is that the Con- 
gested Districts Board are responsible for the rup- 
ture of negotiations in this case? — Well, Sir Antony 
is in both. 

26032. All I want to get from you is : f it is the 
Government agency that is, responsible? — Yes. 

26033. Not the tenants?— No, not the tenants. After 
the passing of the Act of 1903 I happened to travel 
from Dublin with Mr. Doran, and on that occasion, 
and also in speaking to Mr. Redmond, Mr. Dillon, 
Mr. O’Brien, and ethers, I put before them the neces- 
sity of securing all the untenanted land they could. 

I knew very well that the tenanted land would be 
there for the tenants, but I was anxious that what 
I considered the only cure for improving the condition 
of the people in the Congested Districts ought to oe 
secured. Of course I have seen the operations that 
have gone on since, and the anxiety of the people uo 
get on the land, and they have strengthened my con- 
victions. 

26034. Supposing the plan you would like to see 
adopted was approved and the Congested Districts 
Board were empowered to buy large tracts of land for 
which they had no immediate need? — Yes. 

26035. Would you tell us that in your view public 
opinion in Ireland and especially the districts sur- 
rounding that untenanted land would permit the 
Congested Districts Board holding such land five -r 
six or perhaps ten years until they were able to find 
suitable migrants from the congested areas to put upon 
it? — I consider that in the public interest it might be 
necessary to hold them. Ten years is a long time, 
but I say that if they held a good portion of the land 
for ten years it could be very usefully employed. The 
people knowing it was in the hands of the Congested 
Districts Board and that eventually it would be theirs 
would show no great discontent. 

26036. It is a very important point, and I ask you 
to give us your opinion frankly ? — I see your point. 

26037. Let us suppose the Congested Districts Board 
by the plan you propose ultimately possess a large 
amount of grass land in Roscommon for the purpose of 
eventually putting migrants on it, and suppose that 
for the first two or three years they could not find 
suitable migrants, but that they were not discouraged 
and thought if they waited long enough they would be 
able to find those people. Do you mean to tell us 
that pressure in Roscommon itself would not be so 
great that the Congested Districts Board after a year 
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or 60 would be practically forced to divide that land 
Detween the sons of tenants in Roscommon j tself ? — No 
not for two or three years. 

26038. How long do you imagine the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board could hold land like that without there 
being a local row about it? — There would be no local 
row. 

26039. Why do you think there would not be a local 
low. You tell us the people you know best in Ros- 
common would be perfectly content for the Congested 
Districts Boird to hold as owners large tracts of un- 
tenanted land m Roscommon not for the benefit of 
the Roscommon people, but for the avowed purpose of 
putting on them people, for instance, from Donegal ? — 
No, they would not have that. 

26040. Then, what would they have ? — Did you hear 
my scheme this morning? 

26041. I did, but I do not remember that you touch 
on this point? — Do you remember the scheme I laid 
down for the carving of the joint? 

26042. This is very important, and I must press 
you on it. I do not want the thing to go any further 
without getting your answer. Therefore your view is 
this, that if this land was held in Roscommon, that 
the claims of Roscommon people should be first con- 
sidered? — Certainly, that is what I have stated. 

26043. Very well. I do not suppose there is very 
much difference of opinion upon that. But supposing 
there were not a sufficient number of migrants in that 
County of Roscommon to put upon that land would 
the sons of tenants in Roscommon be content to see 
migrants brought from County Kerry or County 
Donegal and put upon that land, and the claims of 
sons of tenants not favoured? — No. 

26044. Then does your claim amount to this, that 
where untenanted land is purchased in the county the 
first consideration should be the re-settlement of mi- 
grants from that county, and if there are not suffi- 
cient suitable migrants from that county that the 
rest of the untenanted land in that case should be 
broken up amongst the sons of tenants ? — Well, partly. 

26045. Well, where am I only partly right? — I say 
partly. That is, I would have a blend of suitable men 
— of suitable young men. 

26046. What do you call a blend? Let me state it 
to you again. Perhaps I do not make my question 
plain. The Congested Districts Board buy large tracts 
of untenanted land in Roscommon. They first seek for 
congests from the County Roscommon? — Yes, and the 
improvement of uneconomic holdings. 

26047. Yes, and the improvement of uneconomic 
holdings. Agreed. They cannot find sufficient suit- 
able migrants in the County Roscommon, and there- 
fore for the moment they are not able to put people 
upon this untenanted land. What are they to do? 
Are they to move in people to that land from other 
counties — migrants, or are they to divide it up in that 
case amongst the sons of tenants? — They need not do 
so immediately. Now, Lord Dudley 

26048. Now, I want an answer to this question be- 
fore we go on another point. It is very important 
because it affects the whole scheme of migration. I 
must press you for an answer? — Well, I presented to 
you this morning my scheme. 

26049. Allow me to ask you to reconsider it, so far 
as this question is concerned. What would you do 
in case you cannot find a sufficient number of migrants 
from Roscommon ; what would you do with the iand ? 
— From the County Roscommon? 

26050. Yes? — Well, as far as I could 

26051. No, no. What would you do with the land ? 
The untenanted land is in County Roscommon, and 
we agree that you have first to look for suitable 
migrants in Roscommon. You cannot find them. 
What are you going to do with the land ? — We have 
plenty of them. 

26052. Do not try to get away with it like that. 
You yourself have admitted that there may be this 
difficulty? — I know, Lord Dudley. First of all, you 
start with assuming that the Congested Districts 
Board will have a large quantity of land in their 
hands. 

26053. Yes, in Roscommon? — And that they will 
have to hold that land for four or five or ten years, 
and then you ask would the people there be contented 
to have that land in the hands of the Congested 
Districts Board without having it divided. I say 
that the Board would not have that land in their 
hands for anything like that time. They would 
commence — if they had all Roscommon in the morning 
—they would start with helping Roscommon, so to 
speak. Having then provided, and having the class of 


people provided in Roscommon that ought to be , „ ,007 

helped to that land, you would have removed the ' ar ' * 

great objection to migrants from other counties, when j,i r . j 0 }j n 
the people of Roscommon would ascertain that there Fitagibb«n. 
was not sufficient land in other counties to help the 
same class of tenant that had been helped in Roscom- 
mon. I am not a prophet, but I know this. I will 
clear up the whole thing with you. 

26054. I want you to answer my question? — If you 
want a reply from me straight as to whether young 
men from Roscommon would be content, I say unques- 
tionably they would rather have the land than see 
other people coming into it. But if the Board is 
strengthened and made a national body rather than 
a local one, I consider then that all these objection, 
can be got over in the interest of supplying the cla 6 s 
of tenants that you want to settle. 

26055. Let me take you step by step, and give me 
short answers, please? — Well, some of them require a 
bit of explanation. 

26056. Well, as short as you can. You admit that 
the land would have to be held by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board for a certain number of years. You 
admit that? — Yes. It would have to be held partly, 
or in portions. 

26057. After the claims of the local people had 
been considered? — Oh, yes, it would be in a state of 
transition, and from time to time the planting would 
go on, just the same as the construction of a large 
railway. You cannot have it carried right through. 

26058. I quite follow you. You need not elaborate 
your reasons, because I see the point of view you are 
arguing ? — I think if you would allow me to read 
what I have prepared you could then go back, because 
I deal with some of the points that perhaps you will 
ask me. 

26059. You can read it presently when I ash my 
questions. You admit that the land will have to be 
held by the Congested Districts Board for a certain 
number of years ? — No, I do not, but I admit that it 
would be a desirable thing to hold a part — not to give 
it all away. 

26060. You admit that part of it will have to be 
held? — Yes, and very good use there can be made of 
it. 

26061. You admit that part of it will have to bo 
held for a certain number of years. That admission 
assumes, does it not, that there is not, at first at any 
rate, a sufficient number of congests — suitable con- 
gests in the County Roscommon to move to the un- 
tenanted land which you would buy? — No, it does not 
admit that. 

26062. Then why should you hold part of the land ? 

— Because simply you have not the machinery — the 
Board perhaps has not got sufficient machinery to 
carve up the entire County of Roscommon, “ all in a 
whiff,” as the saying is. 

26063. Well, you mil not assume that there is not 
sufficient land?— I think, Lord Dudley, when you 
are on the spot you will understand the case better. 

26064. I know Roscommon well, but not as well as 
you do? — I know, of course, that Rockingham is m 
it and that your residence there gave you some know- 
ledge. 

26065. We will not go into questions of machinery, 
because we assume for the moment that the Congested 
Districts Board would be endowed with sufficient 
machinery and money to do this properly. You sug- 
gest that they should have power to buy all the land 
that comes into the market?— Well, between them- 
selves and the Estates Commissioners. 

26066. Well, we will assume that it is the Congested 
Districts Board. They go down to Roscommon and 
they buy up all the untenanted land in the county. 

That is what you suggest should be done ? — Yes. 

26067. Very well. They then proceed to look for 
suitable migrants in the County Roscommon, and they 
find a certain number, and this certain number 
occupy, let us say, one-third of the untenanted land 
which they have got in their possession. Another 
one-third, we will say, is used for satisfying local 
claims and the enlarging of small holdings in the 
vicinity of the untenanted lands. That means that 
the Congested Districts Board will have a balance of 
one-third. That is the part you say they have got to 
hold for several years ? — I do not say several — just 
enough to leave them discretionary power. 

26068. Say some years— any that they cannot dis- 
pose of in a year ? — It is not desirable that they should 
do so. 

26069. Does not the very fact that they have got to 
do that— and there is no difference between us on that 

7 2 
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--the mere fact that they have got to do that shows 
' that there is not a sufficient number of suitable 
migrants in the first year or two in the County Ros- 
common to fill up the whole of the land which you 
would buy. What then is going to be the policy of 
the Board and what in your opinion should be the 
policy of the Board ? Are you going to wait for three 
tr four or five years — are you going to wait until you 
can find a sufficient number of migrants in the County 
Roscommon, or until you have educated a certain 
number of poor people in the poorer districts of Ros- 
common to come into that land, or are you going to 
divide it up amongst the sons of tenants ? These are 
the two alternatives you have got — either to hold the 
land and wait until you can find a number of suitable 
migrants in Roscommm, or not to wait and give the 
balance which you cannot utilise to the sons of ten- 
ants? — Well, Lord Dudley, in this age of devolution, 
would you not entrust to the members of the Congested 
Districts Board, strengthened by the representatives 
of the different counties concerned, the carrying out 
of the scheme that would meet all the requirements 
of the congestion ? 

26070. Of course there would have to be a certain 
amount of discretion? — It is a matter of detail. 

26071. Tell me which in your opinion as a local man 

? — Excuse me, I may tell you right off, and it 

might be as well you should know it, that I say that 
one body ought to be entrusted with the entire solving 
of the question. 

26072. It is not an unfair question. You are a 
man of influence in the place, and you are a man who 
knows very well the feeling of the people of Ros- 
common. I ask you which, in the opinion of the 
people of Roscommon — which would be the most 
popular thing for the Congested Districts Board to 
do — to hold that land until they find suitable migrants 
or divide it up amongst the sons of tenants? — Oh, to 
divide it up amongst the sons of tenants. There is 
no doubt about that. 

26073. And do you believe that would be so much 
the most popular thing that it would be difficult for 
the Congested Districts Board to do anything else ? — 
Oh, no. 

26074. Do you doubt, if they did anything else, they 
would have to run counter to a strong feeling in the 
district? — I think they would have to, but I may 
tell you, Lord Dudley, straight, that I do not think 
these questions should be put at this stage, do you 
see, because 

26075. I think they are very important? — I do not 
think so. Allow me to tell you that I think it is not 
desirable 

26076. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Are you dealing with the 
subject later on in your evidence ? — I am dealing with 
the subject, but it is really work — it is really a matter 
that ought to be considered, in my opinion, by the 
body to whom it will be entrusted to carry out the 
scheme. 

26077. Chairman. — Are you going to embark this 
unfortunate body on a policy of purchasing land in 
Roscommon without giving them any information a- 
to the state of opinion ? — That is what I complain 
of, that we are not permitted to carve our own joint. 
What I want is that we should be allowed to do so. 

26078. Iam only asking you to tell us what way you 
think the joint ought to be carved ? — I have gone as far 
as I think it prudent to go at this particular stage 
in the working out of the problem, and you can quietly 
take the hint. 

26079. At any rate I think I am right in 
assuming that your view is that however the dis- 
tribution is finally effected as between migrants an'! 
the sons of tenants, at any rate you have no doubt 
that the lands of Roscommon should go to Roscommon 
people ? — At first. 

26080. And until you are quite satisfied that there 
is no son of a tenant or migrant who wants land in 
Roscommon, that no land in Roscommon should be 
given to anybody else outside ? — I am of that opinion, 
and as I have mentioned already on yesterday, an 
Irishman, no matter where he comes from, is the' same 
to me. But I say the sentiments of the people ouaht 
to be considered first, and I think that in working out 
a scheme 

26081. Sentiment ? — Local sentiment, I say, ought to 
be taken largely into consideration, because I consider 
that the problem ought to be left in the hands of those 
that I propose should be responsible — that is, the Con- 
gested Districts Board, with, say, one member from 
each county added to that Board. 


26082. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I want to clear up 
this if we possibly can. We will agree that any lands 
bought by the authority, whether the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board or not, should first be divided among 
suitable Roscommon inhabitants? — Yes. 

26083. First of all the congests suitable for it? — 
Yes. 

26084. The next stage is the sons of tenants who 
are suitable for it; you exhaust the suitable men. 
and you next come to the men who you say would not 
be quite so suitable, who are the sons of tenants ; 
what do you do with them? — I would say, all things 
being equal, the heads of families should come first. 

26085. You put all suitable heads of families on 
land. You have got rid of them. You have got some 
land here. The next claimants you say are the sons 
of tenants ? — I say a sprinkling, but I don’t think it 
is desirable in the interests of what I consider a 
difficult problem to go into the particulars. I think 
that that statement I made ought to satisfy this Com- 
mission as to the way we purpose carrying it out. 

26086. I think I may take it from you that you are 
not prepared to tell us now what should be done with 
the land after you have put upon it all suitable Ros- 
common residents? — Yes. 

26087. You leave it for subsequent discussion by the 
authority ; but at present you are not prepared to 
tell the Commission who should be the next class of 
persons “among whom this unoccupied land is to be 
divided after you have pot upon it all the suitable 
tenants of Roscommon ? — No. I am not prepared. 
At the same time I have in my mind exactly what 
should be done, but I do not think it is prudent to 
mention it. 

26088. Mr. O’Kelly. — After you had satisfied the 
class of people whom you have described as congests 
in the County Roscommon, that is to say people whose 
holdings are under £8 in valuation, do you think it 
is likely you would have any surplus land left to 
divide among migrants from a distance or even to 
give to the sons of tenant farmers ? — It is quite pos- 
sible we would. When we come to deal with the ques- 
tion I believe we have resources that do not appear 
exactly on paper. There is any amount of unre- 
claimed land that is not placed there as land avail- 
able that many tenants would be glad to work and 
make economic holdings ; that is without removing. 

26089. There is no doubt, as those of us who live in 
the West know, that there is a very considerable feeling 
against migration ? — Yes ; when it is nor diplomati- 
cally done. There must be an amount of diplomacy. 

26090 There is no use denying that the local people 
take the view that migration to their district is not 
desirable? — But as long as the local people find out 
that they don’t come exactly within the meaning of 
the Act there will not bo that bitterness that otherwise 
would exist. 

26091. Do you not think if those who like yourself 
have influence with the people were to encourage them 
to take a broader and more national view of the 
question that that would mitigate if not entirely do 
away with the feeling that I have referred to ? — If 
the responsibility is placed on us we will settle the 
question very easily. Of that I have no doubt. 

26092. What shape would that responsibility take? 
how would it express itself? — I would say a man or 
two, as the case may be, from each county. He need 
not be a member of_ the Council. He can be selected 
by the Council. What I would suggest would be a 
man who would be a strong man in his locality ; a 
man that would have a bit of backbone, and run the 
whole show on national lines. . 

26093. Mr. Bryce. — You say that the Roscommon 
congests should be first satisfied ; that the local feeling 
would be against bringing in migrants from the out- 
side? — I stated when giving my idea this morning as 
to how the joint should be carved, that the resources 
of each county should first be exhausted in that 
county. 

26094. I quite understand that, but why should 
there be any difference between one county and an- 
other ? — There ought not to be. 

26095. Would the people in South Roscommon be 
any more satisfied if migrants were brought in from 
North Roscommon ihan they would be if migrants 
were brought over the border from the County Gal- 
way ?— -They would raise the objection, but there would 
be nothing in it ; but at the same time I may tell 
you you would find people who would object to anyone 
coming in from even another parish. They would 
bring it down and say they were strangers when l 1 '"" 
were not in the same village. 
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26096. That is the point. I do not see the distinc- 
tion between county and county ? — None at all. 

26097. No more than between parish and parish? — 
Not at all. 

26098. Or between townland and townland, or vil- 
lage and village? — No more distinction. 

26099. Therefore why emphasise this point at all? 
Why talk about Roscommon as a unit ? Why not talk 
■of the parish as a unit or a village, and say first of 
all satisfy the village, and if there is any land left 
after you have satisfied the existing tenants in the 
village then provide for the sons of tenants? — There 
is no reason why you should. That is a matter to be 
left to the authority. 

26100. Mr. Kavanagh. — When you talk of the sons 
•of tenants do you mean the sons of large farmers? — 
No. 

26101. You would limit it to a certain area of farm ? 
— I would take first from the smaller class, if I found 
that they were suitable. I would reward them accord- 
ing to merit. The son of a strong farmer is often in 
a better position to purchase holdings. 

26102. You would think the son of a large farmer 
would not have the same claim as a migrant from a 
different county? — He would not have any claim. I 
would put him out of the running altogether. 

26103. Sir John Colohb. — I may preface my ques- 
tions by saying what interest and importance attaches 
to your evidence as representing the largest political 
body in Ireland, and therefore when I question you 
it is for the express purpose of getting from you, its 
authorized representative, exactly what its attitude is. 
I ask am I right in interpreting your attitude on all 
these questions to be this, that you advocate on behalf 
of that body which you represent the acquirement by tihe 
Congested Districts Board or by the State of the 
untenanted land of Ireland? — Yes. 

26104. But you are not prepared to say what ma- 
chinery and what methods are to be applied if you 
acquire these lands with State money ? That is your 
position? — That is my position. I am here, as you 
have properly mentioned, as representing all Ireland 
and not the County Roscommon alone. 

26106. Therefore the Commission has to take you as 
the mouthpiece of this organisation, expressing its 
opinion and advocating the policy of obtaining State 
money to acquire the untenanted land of Ireland, but 
not prepared to advocate exactly the machinery 
or methods by which this arrangement should 
be carried out? — Not in what I consider the narrow 
sense that it is placed before me. I outlined what 
the machinery ought to be, but as to the exact methods 
that that machinery will adopt in settling the ques- 
tion that will have to be largely guided by local 
opinion. 

26107. And you have to leave the actual carrying 
out of the apportionment of these lands when acquired 
by the State to local opinion and circumstances as they 
arise in each district? — According to the lines I 
originally laid down. I laid down the class of people 
who should occupy these lands and Oiow the problem 
was to be worked. I first advocate the catching of the 
hare, and alien, I have no doubt, it will be properly 
cooked. 

26108. But as to the mode of the cooking, I do not 
understand you to say on behalf of the great body 
you represent that you can work out the details? — 
They are already in my evidence as to how they should 
proceed. 

26109. As I gathered from your answer to Lord 
Dudley, on the important point of keeping land in 
hands, you are not prepared, though you say it must 
be carried out on popular lines and diplomatically, to 
tell us exactly what you mean by diplomatically in 
carrying the practical work out? — I do not say all the 
lands 'of Ireland. I say the lands in connection with 
the settlement of Connaught, that it might be desir- 
able to keep those lands some time in hands. I am 
aware how it ought to be carried out. I have laid it 
down. It is on record. 

26110. We are asked to inquire into a certain ques- 
tion. We are obliged in any recommendations we 
make to have regard to and to sift thoroughly 
the most practical methods of carrying out our 
recommendations. The object of my question is 
to get from you if possible as representative of 


that great body, assuming your policy was to acquire 
untenanted lands for the relief of congestion in Con- 
naught or elsewhere in Ireland, exactly the principle 
that will guide the distribution of that land after- 
wards,- and I understand you are not prepared to say 
more than generally that it should be given first to local 
congests, and then to sons of farmers? — Of the class 
already mentioned in my evidence given on the first 
day. 

26111. But as to the cost of resettlement and all 
that you are not prepared to give us any information 
or submit any calculation as to what would be the cost 
of carrying it out ? — I can easily ascertain it. 

26112. By your body ? — No. 

26113. Mr. Bryce. — You see the difficulty we are 
situated in. We are asked to make recommenda- 
tions. There is no use in our making recom- 
mendations unless we are prepared to outline 
a scheme up to its ultimate end. If we were to say, 
for instance, that we were going to buy lands in Ros- 
common, that first of all it should be given to satisfy 
the wants of congests in Roscommon, and after that 
the sons of tenants should be put on, it might very 
properly be said that that was not a scheme which was 
for the benefit of the whole of Ireland, and that it 
was leaving out of consideration the settlement of the 
most clamant cases, cases where the congestion is in- 
finitely worse than it is in Roscommon, and that we 
were not by our scheme providing for the settlement 
of the really difficult parts of the problem. __ That is a 
point we are very anxious to settle. We are nos 
merely to stop and say it is not prudent to say any- 
thing more if the land is bought, but we are to say 
what is to be done with it up to the end? — Very well ; 
I will give you my views. As far as congestion goes 
it is only the fringe of the question. The great ques- 
tion in Ireland is the cultivation of the lands that are 
at present not worked to the extent that they should 
be, the creation of a peasantry there on the plains 
from which their forefathers were evicted. I said in 
the beginning of my evidence that I was just as par- 
ticular as to the class of men who would be planted 
on the land as a good agriculturist would be in the 
selection of the seed. All things being equal, I would 
relieve the heads of fam-lies first ; that is if they were 
the class of men suitable to work the land. If they 
were not found suitable I would seek for the young 
men and plant them on the land. But I maintain 
that if you want to improve the condition of Ireland 
and to make the country a garden that can supply 
England with a great deal of what she has to import 
from Canada and elsewhere at present it is necessary 
to plant on the large plains strong able men who will 
work the lands in such a way as will produce not 
alone for themselves but for the entire country three 
times the amount of revenue that the same class of 
land will produce at present. 

26114. That does not come within the scope of our 
inquiry. The general improvement of the land of 
Ireland is not submitted to us in our reference. What 
we are asked to make recommendations about is the 
relief of congestion wherever found ? — It is only part 
of the problem. 

26115. I think you are perfectly right, but it is not 
before us. The question we have to settle is the ques- 
tion of the relief of congestion. Our difficulty with 
your evidence is this. We are not quite clear whether 
after having satisfied the congests in the immediate 
vicinity of any untenanted land which was bought 
you would then, irrespective of the question of making 
the best of the land, be willing to go to Donegal and 
get congests from there, who might be perfectly suit- 
able men, to bring to Roscommon. That is the 
national aspect of the question ? — I would be very safe 
in saying I would, because I think they would never 
come. 

26116. Suppose that there were men on the other 
side of the boundary of Roscommon, in the County 
Galway or Mayo, who would be willing to come ? — 
There might be an objection, but it is an objection 
that would be overcome. 

26117. You, in fact, are willing to treat the ques- 
tion as a national one ? — Certainly ; and in my desire 
to have it so it is not prudent to go further into the 
question. 


The Commission adjourned. 


Mar. 23, 1907 

Mr. John 
Fitzgibbon 
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Mr. John Fitzgibbon further examined. 


26118. Sir John Colomb (in the Chair ). — I presume 
what would be most convenient to you, perhaps, would 
be to proceed to read what you wish to lay before the 
Commission ? — Well, I wish, in the first place, to claim 
the indulgence of the Commission in going into a good 
deal of past history. All the same, when they will 
hear my story I have no doubt that they will come to 
the conclusion that I am aiming at the one object all 
the time. When I came over to London my first 
business was to see my chiefs, the men in whom the 
organisation trusts, not alone in Ireland, but who 
enjoy the confidence of that same organisation wher- 
ever it exists. 

26119. When you came over to London this time? — 
Yes. 

26120. To give evidence? — To give evidence. I 
therefore wished to place before them the nature of 
the evidence I was about to give, and arranged to have 
an interview with them. On seeing the principal, and 
when he heard my business, he at once said, “ No 
necessity. I have heard your story so often. If is 
the one song you have been always singing. You have 
full authority from me, knowing that your views are 
ours.” I have just mentioned so much to say that at 
all events I am here representing a very much larger 
section than the landlords’ representative, who occu- 
pied the time of this Commission for five or six days. 

26121. Four full days? — Well my time up to the 
present was one full day and two halves. On Satur- 
day I returned with the same object of giving an ac- 
count of how I got on, and I come here this morning 
with the words of my chief, “Fire away!” so that I 
have all the horse, foot and artillery of the United 
Irish League at my back this morning. I come a 
much stronger man than on any of the previous days, 
at least feeling stronger, feeling more convinced than 
ever that my views are the views of the general body 
of the organisation that I represent. Therefore you 
might expect some heavy cannonading, Sir John, but 
it will be practically only in the nature of a review, a 
very harmless kind of warfare. I am sorry that Sir 
Antony MacDonnell and Lord Dudley are not here 
just now, because I have just something to say that 
might interest them. But I am sure they will hear 
of it. What I am going to say now will be taken ac- 
curately down, and that is that the landlords of Ire- 
land are largely indebted to both, for reasons that I 
will explain later on. You have heard a good deal of 
the Kilmainham Treaty. There were negotiations 
then which ended of course in the release of the 
prisoners then in custody through an arrangement 
being made to have the Arrears Act of 1882 brought 
in. Another treaty, of which, perhaps, this Com- 
mission or any other seldom or never heard before (at 
least I would not say a treaty, but there were negotia- 
tions for a treaty) took place between myself and a 
very large land agent of the Radical Tory type that 
belonged to the County Roscommon ; and perhaps he 
and Mr. Crosbie, the gentleman, I think, that gave 
evidence here, as well as the gentleman of the same 
name (I do not know exactly the relationship, but he 
will give evidence here before you to bear me out) — 
these were the gentlemen, in the month of March, 
1902, who, I think, might get credit for conceiving the 
idea of bringing about the Land Conference that was 


held subsequently. And I was merely asked to get 
Mr. John Redmond to give an interview to Mr. Talbot 
Crosbie, and that they would meet in London. The 
communication I made no comment on, although I 
may say here at once that I approved of the idea, and 
was delighted to hear that at last there was a prospect 
of bringing together men engaged in or occupying 
different camps, and that peace would be the result. 
However, I know nothing of what followed, but on 
my release from prison at our cross-road meetings and 
other meetings, wherever I went, I advocated the policy 
till at last my chief sent me word that for the present 
I might shut up. The Land Conference, to my know- 
ledge, would have never taken place but for two 
things at least ; and those two things are — one, 
the declaration of Lord Dudley in Belfast that 
Ireland should be governed according to Irish ideas, 
and the other was the appointment of Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, and to those two gentlemen, to the 
utterance of Lord Dudley and the appointment of Sir 
Antony MacDonnell may be attributed the fact that 
Mr. Redmond and his colleagues 

26122. Mr. O’ Kelly. — And the declaration of Mr. 
Wyndham about the landlords themselves? — I would 
have added perhaps Mr. Wyndham, but I know that 
these are two of the gentlemen that are on this Com- 
mission. 

26123. And therefore you confine yourself to them? 
— And therefore I confine myself to them. But of 
course I wish in all cases to give credit where it is due, 
and if Mr. Wyndham’s utterances entitle him to a 
share of the credit by all means he has it from me, 
with all my heart. I stand here as representative, as 
I told you, of practically the same men as those that 
were represented by Mr. Redmond, Mr. O’Brien, and 
Mr. Harrington at the Conference. I did not come 
to this Commission, I may tell you, to fight over what 
particular zone ought to be the ruling one, whether it 
was torrid, temperate, frigid, or ten points below zero. 
It is an important matter, no doubt, and one that is 
occupying a good deal of attention. I believe that if 
inspection is resorted to, what we will arrive at is 
probably the temperate zone. But a very much 
greater question is one that is occupying the attention 
of the tenant farmers, and not alone the tenant far- 
mers, because I am not here representing the interests 
of the tenant farmers alone. I am here as the repre- 
sentative of every man that belongs to that organisa- 
tion. There are labourers, artisans, tradesmen of all 
descriptions in that organisation, and I stand here 
advocating their interests in proposing the scheme of 
getting the land back to the people. The landlords 
had, no doubt, an able advocate in Mr. Boyd. I 
could not at all put myself on a par with his ability, 
yet I feel that I have an advantage over him because 
he had a bad case and a bad brief, and the whole tenor 
of his argument was in one direction, that of abusing 
the plaintiff’s attorney. He represented a narrow- 
minded remnant of a class that are every other day, 
as we see by Mr. Talbot Crosbie’ s negotiations and 
statements, getting smaller. I hope they will grow 
less, and that in a very short time this 

remnant will begin to think very seriously of 

their own future. My words to them, if they 

could reach their ears, would be to throw their 
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lot in with the rest of their countrymen, and take a 
share in creating their country’s prosperity. Now, 
since I approached this Commission before I have been 
turning over in my mind exactly its composition, and 
really it is just a fair sample of England’s best dis- 
position towards Ireland. I take this Commission as 
being appointed for the one purpose of finding out 
really what was wrong, and in placing Sir John 
Colomb on it I dare say that it just put him on as a 
moderator, that if other members of the Commission 
were going too far his moderating influence might 
keep them back. Mr. Bryce is a gentleman very well 
disposed, no doubt anxious to befriend Ireland 

26124. Sir John ColomR. — Would you just excuse 
me for one minute. I think it would be more ap- 
propriate, if you would defer reference to the indivi- 
duals on the Commission till the Chairman came? — 
Very well, I will take up another part. Now, I will 
just deal with the population of Ireland. The wealth 
of % nation is its population. Ireland’s condition to- 
day, with little over four millions, may be attributed to 
its loss of more than half its population. That half was 
by far the best half. It comprised to a great extent 
the manhood of the country, and Ireland lost its ser- 
vices ; and those hands and brains that would under 
normal conditions be devoted to develop the resources 
of their own country have contributed to the advance- 
ment and building up of the great American Republic 
as well as of other countries. The one absorbing 
thought of every Irishman worthy of the name is how 
is this order of things to be reversed, and the answer 
at once comes back from every man of intelligence ac- 
quainted with the sentiments and aspirations of Ire- 
land’s sons — “ Root the people in the soil ; root the 
young men as far as possible if you cannot root all 
of them ; select your best men and plant them on 
fertile ground.” Now I am sorry that Sir Antony 
MacDonnell is not here to hear what I have to say of 
him, because it bears exactly on this point. Every- 
body that knows Sir Antony admits that he proved 
himself a man of genius and strong character, suitable 
exactly for the work that he had undertaken. For 
forty years he contributed to the building up — at least 
his service of forty years contributed largely to the 
building up of and restoring peace to the great Indian 
Empire. During that time his services were lost to his 
own country. Under other conditions unquestionably 
he might not have to seek that occupation elsewhere. 
We have him then after forty years returning to Ire- 
land, anxious, most anxious, to serve his country. It 
is a notorious fact that he was sought for, and that he 
was the one man that was considered suitable at the 
time for the position he now occupies. But, unfor- 
tunately, his absence from his country placed him 
under a considerable disadvantage. Had he come 
back full of the ideas that he probably would have had 
had he remained in his own country it would have 
been all well, but he comes back full of Indian ideas, 
and, as I know, to my own personal knowledge, he 
finds it hard to adapt them to the circumstances of 
his own country. 

26125. I thought you were going to put off further 
reference to the personnel of the Commission till Lord 
Dudley came. At least I was in hopes that you were 
going to do it? — Well, it is just bearing on the ques- 
tion — 

26126. I merely suggested it? — It is quite in order 
what I am going to say. I am now just dealing with 
the machinery we have in Ireland for the working out 
of this problem. The worst part of legislation is that 
any good in the laws made for Ireland is generally lost 
in administration, and that is exactly the point that I 
want to bring out. There are men in Ireland that 
are not ours, of whom I have to speak too, who have 
been before this Commission, and who have made 
statements that I entirely take exception to, like 
Sir Horace Plunkett, who told you to be cautious, an 
able nice gentleman, well-meaning, just as well-mean- 
ing as I am or perhaps any other man in Ireland, but 
who was a good deal out of the country. Now, why have I 
been appointed to give evidence at this Commission ? 
Why have I been selected over other men whose ability 
is far superior to mine? It is not necessary that you 
should even pass the junior Oxford to know this 
question. My education is simply that of the National 
School with one year added at the cheapest seminary 
in Ireland. The reason is that my chief knows that I 
understand the question thoroughly ; that I have been 
through the whole campaign from 1879 up to the pre- 
sent ; that I know exactly the wants of our people, 
and therefore that I am able — that I believe I am 
able — to tell this Commission in plain language exactly 
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what is wanted. Now, Lord Dudley stated in Belfast 
—and that is my reason for quoting his “ Irish 
ideas” 

26127. I am very sorry to interrupt you, but do you 
not really think after what I said that you should 
wait for the Chairman, who will be here soon, that if 
you want to make any personal references to him it 
would be better to wait till he arrives. I think it 
would be better, because it is a general question that 
could only be decided by the Chairman, and therefore 
it would be more proper if you could kindly leave out 
personal references to the Commissioners, to the Chair- 
man or others, till Lord Dudley, the Chairman, is 
with us. I am sorry to interrupt you, but I think it 
is better. I suggest it to you? — Very well. I bow to 
your ruling. 

26128. It is a suggestion ? — I leave that entirely till 
he comes on the scene. On Saturday I was informed 
that this Commission had to confine its report to the 
matter of the congested districts, that that is the 
question before them. I was till then under the im- 
pression that it was an inquiry into the working of 
the Land Act of 1903 with the view of ascertaining 
its defects in the matter of relieving congestion, as 
well as the independent views of those authorised to 
speak on behalf of those whose object is to settle the 
entire land question on lines that will not alone be 
conducive to this particular settlement, but on such 
lines as will be beneficial to the entire Irish com- 
munity. 

26129. One minute, Mr. Fitzgibbon. You have 
read, I suppose, before you came to this Commission 
the terms of reference ? — No ; I have read the evidence 
of all the principal witnesses, and certainly they gave 
their views on the general working of the Land Act. 

26130. Quite so, but before coming here had you 
read the terms of reference to the Commission, which 
state exactly what the nature of their inquiry is to be 
and what is to be its limit? — I could not say that I 
have read it, but I carefully thought out my line of 
evidence. 

26131. I do not want you to read it now ( handing 
witness a copy of the terms of reference). I merely 
wanted to get at whether before you came here you 
had read the terms of reference. That shows what the 
business of this Commission is. Those are the terms 
of reference, and that is all that the Commission can 
do ? — Yes. 

26132. And that is the nature of the inquiry ? — I 
see exactly what the terms are. 

26133. Are you aware that the terms of reference 
were sent to the secretary of the United Irish League 
with the view of giving him the fullest information. 
Are you aware of that? — Not of that. 

26134. There is no doubt about the terms of refer- 
ence? — No ; but I saw that other witnesses took, and 
of course it is applicable to the entire land question. 
As I stated before, this work of relieving congestion is 
only the fringe of the greater question of getting men 
on to the land that will take from it food and what- 
ever is the result of their labour. I again wish to 
emphasise that every holder of an uneconomic holding 
is not in very many cases suitable for the successful 
working of a farm in the new country. I would say 
that my estimate is within the mark when I say that 
about one out of five will for some time be the propor- 
tion. Those entrusted with the arrangements will 
have to deal with the four remaining behind, and 
these may bo divided into two classes, say, two that 
are attached to their little holdings, as the lord is to 
his castle, and who have said that they would not 
like to turn their backs on their holdings, on the home 
that they built themselves, and the land that they 
lost so much of their sweat in reclaiming. The re- 
maining two are those who if placed on the land in 
what I term the new country would in all probability 
be a failure, being perhaps only an old couple, _ with 
their families settled down abroad, and the process of 
transplanting must therefore be hard on them. I in- 
dicated on my first and second day’s evidence that I 
had a suggestion to make that you would take the 
strongest, which would be in the proportion of one to 
five, and the holding of the one to be divided among 
the four left. You will then have the condition of the 
one materially improved and of the four improved. 
Is there any question to be asked about that? 

Sir John Colomb. — I did not want to interrupt 
you, as it is sometimes inconvenient to the witness 
when evidence has been carefully prepared by him to 
be put before the Commission. 

26135. Mr. Bryce. — Well, if you are only going to 
materially improve one out of the five, as they have 
all small holdings at present, and his holding is to be 
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divided among the remaining four, it will improve 
them very little? — A good deal in many cases. 

26136. Oh, of course, in some cases? — Of course the 
man you take would be the stronger man, the man 
that leaves the holding. 

26137. I think your suggestion is a good one. The 
only thing one wants to find out is about the improve- 
ment of the remaining four. They would not be very 
much improved, would they? — They will be improved. 

26138. But these four holdings will in a great many 
cases hardly be rendered economic? — Well, with land 
reclaimed adjoining to it. There is a good deal in the 
district. 

26139. I think we understand that? — Here is what 
I intended to put forward as evidence. It is evidence 
given by me eleven years ago before a Commission 
that sat here for the purpose of inquiring into unem- 
ployed labour. 

26140. Sir John Colomb. — Will you kindly give the 
official name of the Commission and the date. It is 
for reference? — The Report on Distress for Want of 
Employment. It is published on the 30th of July, 
1896, and my evidence was given on the 1st of May, 
1896, and if you would not mind I would just read it. 
It will only take a few minutes. 

26141. Certainly? — Because I think there is a good 
deal in this that brings out exactly the views that I 
am expressing. It will just give you my idea of what 
the problem is. ' 

26142. Mr. Bryce. — W hat is the number of the 
report. Is it 321 of 1896? — Yes. 

“ Mr. M'lvor ( who was in the chair), asked — “ You 
live in Castlerea, County Roscommon ? — Yes. 

“ What is your business ? — Merchant. 

“ You have been a long time resident there ? — Yes, 
since I was born. 

“And you are familiar with the condition of the 
people with whom you do business, and who live in 
the neighbourhood ? — Yes. 

“ And you propose to give us the benefit of your 
information and your observation upon the numbers 
who yearly leave Castlerea Union in order to seek 
employment in England ? — Yes. 

“ Will you tell us about that l — In 1895 the 
labourers who left Castlerea station for England, not 
landowners, were 885 ; holders of land of five acres 
numbered 20 ; of 10 acres, 87 ; of 15 acres, 56 ; of 20 
acres, 24; of 25 acres, 5 ; of 30 acres, 6; and of 40 
acres, 4, making a total of 1,087. They left the sta- 
tion. These are belonging to Castlerea Union. 

“(Mr. Renshaw). — These are all males ? — All males, 
yes. 

“ (Mi‘. Patrick O’Brien). — Is this an official Par- 
liamentary return l — Yes. Then, belonging to Mayo 
and in the Castlerea Union, 283 left Castlerea 
station. 

“ You say these figures are taken from the Parlia- 
mentary returns — for what year 1 } — 1895. 

“ (Chairman).— Then the second point on which 
you expressed willingness to give your evidence was as 
to the character and the degree of poverty making this 
departure necessary l— Yes ; the first thing which has 
come under my own knowledge and observation is that 
these people are, in the majority of cases, not even 
possessed of sufficient money to pay their travelling 
expenses across. I have frequently known them in 
large numbers to have to pawn their frieze coats to 
raise the money to help them in paying their railway 
expenses ; which is, of course, a very expensive way 
of raising the wind. Then they have to depend on 
the shopkeepers to give their little families credit 
until they send them assistance from England ; and 
to my knowledge they have not always been successful 
in finding employment in England ; and the hard- 
ships they have undergone even in trying to return to 
their homes in some seasons is, to say the least, very 
deplorable. If there is a bad season in England, for 
instance, if the turnip crop fails, they are in many 
instances knocked out. As it is, I have known 
labourers go over specially almost depending on tak- 
ing the weeding or hoeing of turnips ; and, of course, 
if there should be any failure, it means great loss and 
disappointment to them. 

“With regard to that what would you assign as the 
causes of this poverty — are such causes chronic ? — 
Of course, the causes arise from the leant of sufficient 
employment at home ; in fact, from the want of any 
employment. 

“ Taking the case of those 15 men who farm between 
25 ond 40 acres of land, what do you say 1 }— As to the 


40 acres, probably 35 of those would be unreclaimed 
land. 

“ But that is the size of the holding }— That would 
be the size of the holding. 

The rest of the land would be merely rouqh 
pasture}— There might be five or six acres of land 
that would be under cultivation. The rest would be 
perhaps a bog. In fact you will find in all the con- 
gested districts of Ireland that the land is all poor ; 
that is, generally speaking, the land is of the worst 
quality. 

“The point I want to be clear upon is as to the 
nature of the poverty which leads these men to go to 
England and Scotland for temporary occupation. I 
understand, in your opinion, the causes are perma- 
nent, and the poverty is chronic because the causes 
are permanent, due to the poverty of the soil }—In a 
great measure due to the poverty of the soil and the 
small holdings, that is, the small amount of land 
that these people hold and to the want of employ- 
ment. 1 * 

“And to an excess of population over what the land 
can bear ? — Yes, that is so. 

1 herefore this matter that you are speaking of is, 
practically speaking, a subject to be dealt with by the 
Congested Districts Board} — Quite so. 

“ Amongst your suggestions for improving this con- 
dition of things, you mention employment by the Con- 
gested Districts Board ? — Yes, and I wish to mention 
here that it has proved a very useful Board ; in fact, 
I should say the most useful Board that we have seen 
vn Ireland for a long time ; but, unfortunately , its 
powers are very limited ; they have not an amount 
which is in any way adequate for the work which 
they could accomplish. 

“ You would suggest extending the powers, increas 
ing the money, and extending the area over which the 
Congested Districts Board operates} — Yes, quite so. 

“ think you suggest that especially the Board 

should devote itself to the reclamation and drainage 
of waste land} — Yes. 

“Then, I believe, you hold views as to extending 
the operation of the migration scheme}— Yes. 

“ Tell us what you think about that}— I think that 
really it is in a great measure the solving of the Irish 
difficulty so far as the land question is concerned. 
Unfortunately in congested districts the people hold 
land which is inferior in quality ; the holdings are 
small ; and, with very small cost to the State, those 
people could from time to time, and without doing 
any person any injustice, be transferred from these 
districts to the large unpopulated districts. For in- 
stance, take holdings of five acres. In townlands . 
there may be 200 tenants holding five acres each, and, 
if you take away 100 of those tenants and add five- 
acres to each of the other 100 holdings, and transfer 
those people, you improve their condition and materi- 
ally change the aspect of the whole country. Now, 
from time to time, and to my own knowledge, there 
are large tracts of pasture land brought into the 
market for sale which could be bought up by the 
Congested Districts Board and retailed, if I may 
put it so, into 15 -acre lots, to good, industrious 
tenants-, and, by doing this, there would certainly be 
a lot of employment given, and there would be, in a 
great measure, provision made for unemployed labour 
at home 

The fact is that the migration department of the 
Board s work has been so successful you think, and is 
so promising for the future that you would advocate a 
large extension of its operation as the chief remedy ? 

Yes. To further illustrate what I wish to convey 
to the Committee, I may mention here that where 
there are tenants in Ireland located on good land, 
there is rarely that poverty. Even though they have 
to pay a fair rent for that class of land, you never 
see that poverty which you will behold where the 
lamd is inferior, and where the rents are small. 

“(Mr. John Burns).— And where the holdings are 
small ? — Where the holdings are small and the rent 
small. 

“ (Chairman). — Have you personally seen the work- 
ing^of the Ffrench estate which has been purchased ? 

“You mentioned that- specially in your letter. Will 
you tell the Committee about that} — That was an 
estate that was brought into the market some few 
years ago, and there were a number of tenants ad- 
joining, and their little holdings were increased, and 
in som-e instances the tenants were transferred, as I 
have pointed out. The estate is there for everybody 
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to see ; it is a marvel of success so far, and everything 
promises. 

“It holds a prosperous community ? — Yes. 

“Do you believe that the facts as you have stated 
them about the Castlerea Union, of Roscommon, and 
the figures you have given us, may be regarded as a 
fairly characteristic picture of neighbouring unions 
in that part of Ireland l — There are neighbouring 
unions where I am sure the figures are larger. 

“ Worse ? — Worse. 

“(Mr. John Burns). — What is the work these men 
who migrate mostly do at home ; is it cultivating 
their small holdings and other odd jobs ? — Yes, culti- 
vating their own little holdings, where they have 
holdings. 

“ And at other times doing what odd jobs they 
can l — There is practically nothing to do. I may 
mention that if they only could get half the wages at 
home, according to my own experience, the last thing 
they would wish to do is to leave home and come over 
here. 

“ Then I gather from you that the lack of work and 
the idleness that is imposed upon these people is 
compulsory ? — Unquestionably. 

“ And that the smallness of their holdings does not 
permit of continual employment ? — Yes. 

“And where the holding is not too small the capital 
is too small, I suppose ? — Yes, the capital is small. In 
fact through their poverty on these small holdings, 
you will frequently see women working instead of 
men, while the men are over here in England ; the 
women cultivating their holdings at home. 

“ In harvest time if the men’s holding were a bit 
iarger and their capital was larger, they would be at 
home ? — Certainly. 

“ And their wives would be in the house looking 
• after the children ? — Yes. 

“ But instead of that the wives and the children are 
engaged in doing the work whilst the husbands are 
harvesting in England l — Quite so; and the children 
kept from school, where they should be. 

“ Is the labour of these men mostly confined to agri- 
cultural operations in England ? — They know nothing 
else, practically. 

“ They are not employed at all by local authorities, 
or in gasworks, or at the docks, or in any other way ? 
— I have rarely heard of their being so employed ; 
there might be isolated cases. 

“ And the competition they submit English labour 
to is purely in the field of agriculture l — Yes, gene- 
rally speaking. 

xt And at the busiest times of agriculture ? — Yes. 
As a proof of that when the harvest is over they come 
home. 

“ What proportion of these men stay behind ; a 
small proportion, I suppose ? — Very small. Out of 
two or three of a family, two might return home 
•and one remain ; or one go home and two remain. 

“Now, what method is there, as between the dis- 
trict from which these men migrate and the district 
where the men work in England, of conveying infor- 
mation that work is obtainable ; do the farmers send 
word to them, or do they simply risk it l — In most 
cases they risk it. There are cases where farmers in 
England write, and even send them money to bring 
them over. 

“ But there are few cases of that kind ? — Yes, those 
are few. 

“ Now, in the event of this condition of things 
temporarily existing, would you suggest some means 
of communication between those having the work to 
•give and those willing to do it ; would you recommend 
that there should be some systematic communication 
between the farmers who wanted labour in England 
•and Irishmen who were willing to do the work ; that 
would be better, would it not, than the men risking 

— It would be just a choice of evils. I very much 
prefer to see them kept at home. 

“ Yes ; but I am assuming the present condition of 
things. I am not assuming a permanent remedy, 
how, assuming the condition of things to last 
for a few years, would it not save the men 
very much risk and much exposure and many tempta- 
tions if they were put into direct communication 
with employers of labour in England ? — Yes, if there 
was reliable information. It would be very hard to 
keep them at home ; for if they are unemployed at 
home they must go and seek employment somewhere.’’ 
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26143. Mr. Bryce. — Mr. Fitzgibbon, that is very in- 
teresting, but it is not quite on the point that we were 
really on — the amount of improvement that was going 
to be given. I only asked that as a preliminary ques- 
tion to a consideration of this further one. Take the 
case of Connemara, where I do not think you will find 
one in five or ten or twenty that would really be in 
your sense a good man to migrate. Those men have 
no experience practically at all. You know that? — 
Oh, yes. 

26144. What could you do for them ? Supposing 
their fishing cannot be improved, and I do not think 
it can, and suppose there is no other industry then at 
which they can be employed, \yhat would you do with 
those people? — I would try to create an industry. 
There are several industries that can be created. At 
present, take the hosiery industry for instance, but for 
any industry it is not necessary to have capital. Take 
the hosiery industry. Now there are several factories 
through Ireland most successful. I know one in New- 
townards that commenced with eight hands, and at 
present there are up to 500 occupied in that, and the 
value of the work is good. It is not because it is Irish- 
made that that factory has succeeded. It is simply 
because they are able to compete with England, and to 
give me, as a draper, as good value as I can possibly 
get in Leicester or elsewhere. 

26145. And would you propose to start without 
capital ? — You have the best capital, that is, hands' 
to work. 

26146. But there is machinery wanted, and so on ? 
— You have simply to get one man. Now, it is no 
harm to mention in connection with that factory 
that I was just feeling the pulse of one of the men 
employed there that I considered a good man to start 
a factory in my own town, for instance, if I had the 
opportunity, land of course he is willing to go. 
Your factories in England and Scotland are gene- 
rally started with one man. You must have one 
man. If you have not it is no use — if you have not 
the one man. 

26147. I quite agree with you? — Take Mr. Smith, 
in Athlone, a man who started at practically nothing. 
I venture to say that his mill’s earning powers to- 
day are equal to £4,000 a year, and Ithat is giving 
employment to five or 6ix hundred of our people. 
He trained them himself — I mean that he trained 
those that trained them. 

26148. Now, I suppose you know that there has 
been fault found with the Agriculture Department 
for attempting to start enterprises with State capital 
— that there has been the greatest amount of ani- 
mosity created against the Department by their at- 
tempting to do that, which is the very thing that 
you say ought to be done ? — Animosity front whom ? 

26149. From various companies ? — Is it people that 
they interfered with in trade? 

26150. Well, I presume in some cases, yes. We 
had the case of a jam factory, for instance, where 
they established a jam factory, I think in Louth, 
and they were attacked, and they had eventually to 
give it up ? — By whom were they attacked ? 

26151. From various points — ? — Were they Irish 
people ? 

Mr. O’Kelly.— I think it was a Scotch firm that 
took tlie initiative. 

26152. Mr. Bryce. — Now there is a good deal of 
feeling against them in Derry for starting a shirt 
factory in Armagh. Evidently there is that danger 
on the part of industries started entirely by private 
enterprise. There is danger of animosity being ex- 
cited on the part of existing interests? — I grant 
you we are a very jealous race, but that is 
no reason. These are flimsy excuses. I am not a 
believer in these State-aided things at all. I would 
rather we would be allowed to rest on our own 
resources. 

26153. I quite agree with you?— It all comes back 
to the carving of our own joints. The whole question 
comes back there. 

26154. Mr. O’Kelly.— B ut, Mr. Fitzgibbon, do you 
not think we have a right to claim subsidies for Irish 
industries — do you not think that we have a reason- 
able claim on England, considering the operation of 
past laws which militated against the starting of 
Irish industries, and strangled Irish industries? — I 
have said so, but the question is that we ought to 
be allowed to apply for subsidies. 

26155. Chairman (Lord Dudley).— -I should like 
clearly to understand what your views are on this 
question. Do you, or do you not, believe in State 
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money being given to start industrial enterprises. 
You apparently have given Mr. Bryce contradictory 
answers. I understood you to state that factories 
ought to be started. Presumably you mean by that 
started by State help ? — No. 

26156. Then you do not mean by State help ? — 
No. 

26157. Then am I to understand that you are not 
in favour of State help? — I say you want to get 
a man, and then having found him, if he finds it 
necessary to have capital the State can advance that 
capital. 

26158. Then you do come to the State? — But if 
the State ns running the machine itself I think that 
is not the thing to do. 

26159. Mr. Bryce. — You ’ would leave lit that 
power ? — Yes. 

26160. Ohaieman. — D o I understand this, that 
What you mean is that the State should advance the : 
capital necessary to start an industry ?— Well, it 
ought to largely supplement it. 

26161. It ought to give' a grant an aid? — Yes. 

26162. Then how are you going to get over Mr. 
Bryce’s important question about the animosity 
which would naturally be created amongst the people 
who have not the benefit of a State grant? — Why 
should animosity arise? 

26163. I will give you an instance. JuSt outside 
the congested area in Donegal there is a very 
prosperous weaving factory which we visited. It is 
half-way between Donegal and Strabane, at a place 
called Convoy, and that factory has been started en- 
tirely by private capital ? — By private capital ? 

26164. By private capital. I think the people are 
Scotchmen. I am not sure ’ whether they were 
Scotchmen or Irishmen, but at any rate they had 
no State assistance, and we found a very great con- 
viction in their minds that they could get along all 
right so long as competitive establishments were not ' 
set up in the congested area of Donegal aided by 
State funds against them. They gave us to under- 
stand qui'te frankly and plainly that they Would 
regard that as an unwarrantable use of State capital, 
and there are a great many people who would agree 
with them ? — But this is a prosperous concern. 

26165. And they wanted to keep it prosperous?— 
Quite so. My strong opinion is that it should not be 
interfered with. 

26166. Then if you do not like to interfere with 
it how do you propose to do anything to start in- 
dustries of that kind in the congested areas ?— I 
would start them if they be heeded. If you have an . 
industry that is going on there, is it not exactly ' 
supplying the place of the State ? It is only in the 
absence of such industries that you would be warranted 
in establishing it. 

26167. Perhaps you do not follow what I am' say- 
ing ? — I know exactly what you are at. 

26168. Where you have got an industry of that ' 
kind existing by means of private capital, lying just ' 
outside the congested area, do you think that the 
State is justified in subsidising any factory of the 
kind within the congested area, aiding it by State 
capital? — I think that the State ought to take very 
good care that the starting of that additional factory 
would not interfere with the employees going to the 
other factory, but beyond that, if there was necessity, 
unquestionably, for in the prosperous factory there 
must be employed all the hands that are available. 

26169. It is not a question Of employment it is a 
question of outlay, it is a question of prices, and 
naturally the State-aided factory would be able to 
put out its goods ’ by reason of the State grant at 
much lower prices than this other one? — I do not 
believe it at all. It would take them all their time 
in this State-aided factory. Very often you have not 
the best men. 

26170. We need not pursue it. Why did you say 
you would not touch the Connemara men, why would 
you leave Connemara men there, why should not 
they be migrated the same as anybody else? — Because 
I do not think they Would succeed. 

26171. Why do you not think they would succeed ? 
— They have not been accustomed. 

26172. To what ?— To work agricultural holdings, 
the c'ass of men that Mr. Bryce has described. 

26173. Your test was sobriety, industry, and 
thrift ? — Yes, and capability. 

26174. You said industry, sobriety, and. thrift? — 
I refer to the report — capability. 


26175. Mr. Kavanagh. — I think you mentioned 
that too? — Now you were not here, Lord Dudley, 
when I was referring to yourself, and it would be 
no harm to go back. 

26176. There is no earthly reason why you should 
refer to me. I have nothing to do with our terms of 
reference. If you will kindly keep to the subject be- 
fore the Commission I should very much prefer it? — 
Yes, it has a great deal to do with it, because you 
say Ireland should be governed according to Irish 
ideas. 

26177. That has nothing to do with our terms of 
reference ? — I maintain it has. 

26178. I maintain it has not. I am in the chair 
at this Commission and I am afraid I cannot hear 
evidence on that point. Now, will you go on to the 
question about Connemara? — N/ow, you have been 
feeling my pulse for the last three or four days, 
and I have been feeling the pulse of the Com- 
mission, and a straw shows how the stream goes. 

I mentioned it before, and it is well you should 
hear it now, at the opening this morning, that 
before I came to this Commission I saw my chiefs. 

I saw the men that aTe at the head of the organisa- 
tion that I represent. I wished to submit .to them, 
the line of evidence that I should take up, and in 
the words of my chief, he said: “Go on. There is 
no necessity. Fire aw.ay. We heard the same story 
from you over and over again, so it is the one song; 
that you have sung and that we all sing, and we 
know that you will exactly put our views right before 
the Commission.” Now, what I say is that it is 
simply to bring us to the Committee stage of the 
Bill before actually the Bill has got its second read- 
ing, so to speak. I have been taken into detail on 
what we aTe to do with our joints. I maintain that 
what we are entitled to, if we are going to carve 
them according to our own views, is to get them. If 
you want them carved according to the English views 
then it is a great deal better to keep them and not 
for you to attempt to carve them, because if you do you 
will unquestionably make hash of them. To settle the 
question requires millions of money — legislation; even 
the best, for Ireland can by the administration 
of it. be destroyed. You want to know from mo 
what we would do with the land if we got it. ' I say 
that there are congests that are of more value te> 
Ireland that leave her shores every other day. Those 
are the congests that I want Largely to keep at home. ’ 
Of course I say that I have felt the pulse of this 
Commission. Now this 'Commission is a fair Sample 
of the best intentions of England towards Ireland. 

I have been coming here for twenty or twenty-five 
years, and I have met the same class of gentlemen 
over 'and over .again splendidly disposed to Ireland, 
have chatted with them in the trains, in. the busi- 
ness houses, at the hotels and all, and after hours-, 
of conversation with them in the end they would 
say: “It is a most' difficult question; I am afraid 
we will have to get' out of it.” That is about the 
size of the question. Now, you have on this 'Com- 
mission Mr. Kavanagh 

26179. I must ask you not to refer to any questions 
of a personal character ? — I must say that ' Irishmen 
on this Commission stand exactly— — 

26180. Mr. Fitzgibbon, please confine yourself to 
the terms of reference, and do not go into any ques- 
tion of the personnel of the Commission ? — Very well. 

I have every reason to refer, because I know what 
the finding of this Commission will be. It will be 
a half measure, due entirely to the fact of having 
on the Commission men who are timorous and 
nervous. 

26181. Let us understand each other at once, and' 
the more clearly we do the better. You are not giving 
evidence now on the subject of our reference. We 
are very anxious to hear your views on the subr 
ject of the reference, but let me tell you once and 
for all that we have a good deal of work to get 
through, and we have other witnesses to hear, and 
I am not going to allow you to waste the time 
of the Commission by talking about things that have 
nothing to do with the reference. Mr. Fitzgibbon, 
if you insist on going on to waste the time Of the 
Commission I shall have to bring youT evidence to a 
close ? — You know you have listened patiently to the 
landlords’ side for five days. You will have now 
to hear me give the other side of the picture. 

26182. Mr. Fitzgibbon, I am not going to hear you 
if you are going to speak about the members of the 
Commission ? — I shall, if you will allow me to go on, ' 
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show you that I have everything to say to the members 
of. the Commission. What is the Commission aiming 
at? Is not it to settle the question of congestion? 
Is not it to inquire, as I say, whether the Congested 
Districts Board or the Estates Commissioners shall 
.have the settlement of Connaught ? Is not that part of 
the programme of the Commission ? Is not it whether 
the two bodies should be rolled into one ? Now, what 
I say is that we want the Connaught question settled 
by capable men, and I want to show that there are 
members on this Commission who are endeavouring to 
Lave men placed over Connaught to work the Con- 
naught question that are incapable, and therefore I 
say I have every right to give expression to my views 
and to show thereby that I am within the scope of this 
■Commission. You know, Sir Antony, I am sorry, is 
not here 

26183. Will you please confine yourself to the 
reference and not make remarks about the penonnd 
of the Commission. Please remember once for all that 
I am not joking. I do not care whether we heard Mr. 
JBoyd for . five days or fifteen days. That does not 
affect me in the least. What I am concerned with is 
the time of the Commission, and I tell you frankly 
that , unless you will confine yourself to the terms of 
■ the. reference I shall bring your evidence to a close? — 
Then I will confine myself to the three joints. Is that 
within the reference ? 

26184. Oh, certainly? — I maintain that those three 
joints are necessary. 

26185. The three joints being the untenanted land, 
the. tenanted land, and the land which is in the 
hands,- of large graziers? — Yes. The first is , the 

untenanted land, that . is what I call lands in 
the hands of the ■ landlord and let on the 
■eleven months’ system. The second is what you 
call tenanted land, that is land that has not even 
a residence on it, and is let for grazing purposes. The 
third joint is the residential holdings of 500, 400, 
or 200 acres, as the case may be, according to the use 
the occupiers have made of them. These include the 
demesnes— hundreds of acres around the demesnes in 
the counties of Roscommon, Galway, Leitrim, and 
Mayo that are not utilised for the purpose of cultiva- 
tion. I. say these three joints are necessary. I know 
that some members of the Commission think, and have 
given expression in my hearing to the view that there 
will be a terrible row if we go so far. I can assure 
the Commission that -I do not want any rows. I 
know there will be a great and sad parting between 
the men who, .are selling these lands, when the time 
comes for giving them up. But I look to another part- 
. ing- that is far sadder and which is. taking place as T 
am speaking now from Athlone to Westport, and from 
Galway to Athlone. Go to the railway stations and 
see the emigrants there parting with their parents, 
and I ask the Commission if there is to be a terrible 
row over these lands, whether it would not be much 
better to have that row at once and have done with 
it, instead of keeping it simmering for the next 27 or 
28 years :as ft has been doing from the passing of the 
Act of 1881 down to the present time. If this question 
is allowed to be settled by men who are capable of 
settling it, it will be settled without difficulty. 
I know very well that the men who bought 
under the Ashbourne Act, and who ought not 
to have bought under that Act, will not like it. You 
know as well as I do that The O'Conor Don will not 
like to part with Ballintubber. There is an old castle 
on the land there. We do not want the castle ; we 
. want the land. We say that the land over which 
cattle and sheep are now grazing should be in the 
Lands of the people. We know that Lord De Freyne 
does not want to part with the several hundred acres 
lound his demesne. We leave him his demesne, but 
we know that there will be a great row if we try to 
take some of the 2,000 acres around Lord Crofton’s 
■demesne. It is better to have the row. now. I wish 

to try to bring, this question to a close. I was 
a party to that conference which was brought about. 
It is peace I want, and not to hang up this question 
again. I know what the recommendation of this 
Commission will be. It will be simply a half-measure. 
We have Sir Antony as a restraining influence 

26187. Chairman. — You must not go into that? — 
You may try to shut me up, but you cannot prevent 
me from thinking. 

26188. Oh, no. you will be able to think after you 
have finished- your evidence ? — Exactly. 

261891 Is that all you wish to say on that point? — 
I have got plenty to say. I came down armed with 


plenty of ammunition. I am always firing at the 
same mark. 

26190. I think you want to say something about that 
— the duty of the law? — The duty of the law — yes. It 
is eleven years since I gave evidence before a Commis- 
sion on the same subject. I will give you an instanco 
of the State delay. This is in my evidence before a 
previous Commission. 

26191. What Commission was that? — The Commis- 
sion on Distress from want of Employment, of which 
Mr. John Burns was a member. I may say that my 
views eleven years ago were exactly what they are 
new, and they are the views of men who a v e dead 
and gone— Michael Davitt and Charles Stewart Par- 
nell. I was asked: “With regard to migration from 
. one district of Ireland to another district, you are 
generally favourable to that being done on a much 
larger scale than at present? — Yes.” 

26192. At the public expense? — I said it could be 
done with very small loss to the State. 

26193. But. you think that the State would do wisely 
, to spend money on an object of that kind? — I think 
the Congested Districts Board could have more power, 
and in fact go to more trouble ” 

26194. I do not think you need say, any more as to 
the advantages of migration? — It was just a para- 
graph showing, that, an estate of 2,000 acres was let go 
without being purohased, which the Congested Districts 
Board will have to buy over again. 

26195. You gave us on Saturday one or two in- 
stances of that kind? — Very well, I will put in the 
whole thing as evidence. 

26196. I quite understand what, you wish to convey. 
I do not think we need have anything more about com- 
pulsion? — I think uniformity of purchase might be 
treated. I have been watching the Commission closely 
and the questions put by members of the Commission, 
and by Sir Antony MacDonnell in particular, to the 
witnesses who came up as to their opinion about the 
amalgamation of t he two bodies, and I could see that 
there was evidently a desire to bring about that amal- 
gamation. I will give my reasons for saying that that 
is not desirable, and that the Estates Commissioners 
ought to be engaged in doing the same work prac- 
tically as the Congested Districts Board, , although not 
in the same provinces. Their work ought not to over- 
. lap. My view is that competition of a mischievous 
. character ought not to go on. For example, it has 
been insinuated that the Estates Commissioners buy 
land cheaper than the Congested Districts Board. 
That is quite., possible, but I can show this Commis- 
sion a case where the Congested Districts Board bought, 
land cheaper than the Estates Commissioners. So 
that it is practically tit for tat. I will take the case 
of the Balfe estate. 

26197. In making this comparison I take it that 
. you are referring to untenanted land? — Untenanted 
land, of course. 

26198. And you are quoting a case where the Coii- 
• gested Districts Board bought untenanted land cheaper 
than the Estates Commissioners ? — Yes. The Estates 
Commissioners purchased the- Balfe estate through 
Judge Ross’s Court. They unquestionably got what is 
considered very good value. The Congested Districts 
Board purchased a large quantity of land direct from 
the owners, in close proximity to the Balfe estate — 
in fact, the two estates adjoin each other. In the case 
of the Balfe estate, the tenants have unquestionably 
what is considered better value than what the Board 
obtained. On both estates migrants are coming, and 
both are in a state of transition. On the Board’s 
estate rents have been indicated to the new tenants 
in eight or nine cases, and this has also been done on 
the Balfe estate, and it is generally admitted that the 
rents on the Balfe estate are less than the others. 
The Estates Commissioners bought the untenaritecl 
land of the O’ Conor Don at Ballingar, and the Con- 
gested Districts Board bought land adjoining. At 
Ballingar the lands sold : and given by the Estates 
Commissioners to the tenants are unquestionably some 
of the dearest land purchased in Roscommon, and the 
value of the land that will be offered by the Congested 
Districts Board is much better. At least, there will be 
that difference between the price of the land in the 
neighbourhood of the O’ Conor Don’s on the cheap side 
as there will be between the prices paid for the Clancy 
and the Balfe estates. Now, that is a fair example of 
the necessity of one body dealing with one district if 
uniformity of price is to be the rule, and if the same 
treatment is to be carried out. • If there have been 
faults in one body as regards price, the same faults 
are certainly to be attributed to the 'other body. 

^ 2 
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Ma<\ 7.0 1907. 26199. Do you wish to see the Congested Districts 

— 1 " Board retain its purchase powers, but that those 

atr. John powers should be confined to Connaught? — I say that 
Fitzgibbon. the Board should continue, at all events in the Con- 
naught counties, to retain purchasing powers. 

26200. What is the difference between Connaught 
and the Connaught counties? — Well, Donegal is not 
in Connaught. 

26201. You call Donegal a Connaught county? — It 
is an expression we make use of. 

26202. Do you call Cork and Kerry Connaught 
counties also ? — Yes. 

26203. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Not geographically, but for 
the purpose of defining the congested area ? — Yes. I 

would invest the Congested Districts Board with the 
same powers of dealing with all classes of land as the 
Estates Commissioners enjoy. I would give them 
the same powers and privileges. 

26204. Chairman. — What powers and privileges of 
the Estates Commissioners have you in your mind ? — 
The privilege of dealing with evicted tenants. To my 
own knowledge friction has occurred between the two 
bodies over the grants to evicted tenants on the De 
Freyne estate. It is a mischievous thing, because it 
indicates to the evicted tenants that the Estates Com- 
missicners are the body to buy the estates. 

26205. I see? — You understand how it works out? 

26206. Yon would like the Board to have the same 
power of creating new tenancies on the grass lands 
they may puchase as the Estates Commissioners? — 
Yes, the very same powers. 

26207. Mr. O'Kelly. — You would hand over the 
Connaught counties and the other congested counties 
exclusively to the Congested Districts Board?— Yes, 
and allow the Estates Commissioners to do work of the 
same nature in the other three provinces. You would 
then have rivalry of a wholesome character without 
any clashing. 

26208. Mr. Bryce. — Suppose there was some land 
in the other three provinces that was not wanted 
there for the relief of congestion, is it not a pity 
that the Congested Districts Board should not be 
able to make use of any such surplus in the other 
provinces ? — I deal with that question in a paragraph 
lower down, where I refer to .the relations between 
the three Departments— the Congested Districts 
Board, the Estates Commissioners and the Agri- 
cultural Department. My idea is that the three De- 
partments, which are all engaged in the same work, 
should sit down at the same table, and see what the 
one could spare to the other. They are all engaged 
in the one task of settling the land question in 
Ireland. 

26209. Chairman. — Do you suggest that the Con- 
gested Districts Board should retain purchase powers 
not only all over Connaught, but also all over 
Donegal and the other congested areas in the south 
in Cork and Kerry? — Whatever counties would be 
amenable to their treatment. 

26210. Do you mean counties that have already 
been scheduled as congested? — Counties that have al- 
ready been scheduled, and where the Board started 
their work. 

26211. Then you would give the Board purchasing 
power ell over the scheduled areas, and also all over 
that part of the province of Connaught which is not 
scheduled ? — Yes. The 'Congested Districts Board 

ought either to deal with Connaught 'as a whole or 
not. If it is not going to deal with Connaught it 
should be handed over bo the Estates Commissioners. 

26212.. You would give the Congested Districts 
Board jurisdiction over all the non-sclieduled part 
of a county if within that county there are certain 
scheduled areas? — Exactly. 

26213. Mr. Kavanagii. — That would include the 
whole of Cork? — Yes. 

26214. Mr. Bryce. — But there is only a small part 
of Cork congested? — I would not do that. I would 
give the Congested Districts Board the entire work 
in Connaught and Donegal, where they have been 
hugely operating, and leave Cork and Kerry to be 
settled otherwise. 

26215. To whom would you leave Kerry and Cork? 
— To the Estates Commissioners. 

26216. Then you would have different treatment 
there? — The Estates Commissioners have been dealing 
with congested property. 

26217. Yes, but I want to know where you draw 
the line. You tell us that Cork and Kerry should 
be handed over to the Estates Commissioners ? — 


Yes, and Mayo and the whole province of Connaught; 
and also Donegal to the Congested Districts Board. 

26218. Chairman. — How would you propose to 
settle the Donegal people? There is certainly not 
sufficient untenanted land, or grass land in • Donegal 
to settle migrants. ■ How do you propose to enable- 
the Congested Districts Board to find enough landi 
there ? — Lord Dudley, you are a great man for rais- 
ing difficulties. 

26219. Certainly, it is my business to examine into 
all difficulties? — Well! “How will you solve this 
question ” — that is the line of argument. I have 
heard all along Donegal will be solved by the Con- 
gested Districts Board if you just create the Board 
on the lines I have laid down 

26220. Well, you have not told us. Perhaps you 
have not thought about it ? — No, I have never thought 
about it ; it would be impudence in me to think 
about it with men like Dr. O’Donnell on the Board, 
and men like him who have given great thought to 
it. 

26221. You are not prepared to say how the “ con- 
gests” are to be dealt with? — No. 

26222. Sir John Colomb. — Axe you prepared to say 
how the “congests” in Cork, Kerry, and Clare are 
to be dealt with ? — No ; except by starting upon the 
best lines. 

26223. And your line lies only in Roscommon? — 
Well, in Connaught. 

26224. Connaught as far as the question of con- 
gestion? — Yes ; but I have the whole of Ireland in 
my mind in so far as it is a national question. I 
am looking to a Department doing so much work 
for a certain portion of the country and employing; 
itself there, and the other work I leave to the Board — 
to the men of experience who are working the eleven 
hours of the day. 

26225. Chairman. — May I .ask you if this fully 
represents your views. You can tell me if I am 
wrong. As regards congestion in Connaught. You 
would propose to settle that by giving the Congested 
Districts Board __ full purchasing powers over the 
whole province of Connaught? — Exactly. 

26226. And you would invest the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board with the same powers as the Estates 
Commissioners ? — Yes. I would have them enjoy the 
same powers exactly. 

26227. That is as regards Connaught ; as regards 
Donegal you don’t make any suggestion ? — No ; but 
I suggest .that the Congested Districts Board should 
retain it, because it has been operating there since 
its creation. 

26228. You do not know the places outside Con- 
naught sufficiently well enough to give us any 
suggestion with regard to the relief of the congested’ 
areas ? — No. 

26229. As regards Kerry and Cork, and other places; 
I think you would hand them over to the Estates- 
Commissioners ?— Yes, and I am sure they would deal 
with them well. 

26230. Mr. Kavanagii. — But they would not deal 
with them in the same way that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board would? — I would give them the same 
powers. 

26231. Have not they the same powers at present ? 
— No ; they have not the revenue. 

25232. But have they not the same powers? — I 
certainly would give them the same powers. They 
have had some powers wherever they were dealing 
with congestion in my neighbourhood. 

26233. Certainly to a certain extent they have the- 
same powers? — Well, I would invest them with the- 
same powers when dealing with congestion in the 
South and Midland Counties of Ireland. 

26234. Chairman. — These views are showing the 
opinion you hold as regards uniformity of treatment ? 
— Yes. 

26235. Sir John Colomb. — You would not as re- 
gards congestion have uniformity of treatment in 
Connaught and in Cork and Keny? — I would deal 
with the circumstances according to requirements. 

26236. Chairman. — We now come to deal with the 
relations of the Congested Districts Board, Estates- 
Commissioners and the Agricultural Department? — 
Yes. I suggest that these three Departments should 
have a common place to sit from time to time when 
any one body should be at the disposal of the other. 
The Congested Districts Board would then at any 
time walk into the Estates Commissioners and see 
how they were getting on, and see whether they re- 
quired any land. For instance, in Connaught 
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there might be a very large grazier who would 
be prepared to leave. I am referring to a residential 
grazier who would be prepared, as I say, to leave 
and go to another county in Ireland where land 
would not be so much required, and the Estates Com- 
missioners ought to be in communication with them. 
So that they could give all the information necessary. 
Unquestionably such intercourse would be desirable 
for the working out of the entire scheme. 

26237. Chairman. — With regard to your sugges- 
tions as to the methods of selecting migrants in con- 
gested districts. Would you say something about 
that ; it would be interesting. 

26238. Mr. O’Kelly. — Before we come to that there 
is just one or two questions. You are aware that the 
Congested Districts Board meets once a month ? — 
Yes. 

26239. As a Tesult it cannot have that continuous 
supervision over its work in the country which a 
body that meets daily could have? — I am very glad 
you mentioned that. 

26240. Do you see any objection to that ? — What I 
would suggest is that the Board should have its meet- 
ings from time to time in the counties where they 
might be operating. For instance, if they were 
largely operating in Roscommon they would have a 
meeting there, and then the members of the Board 
would have an actual opportunity of seeing the work 
going through. So in Mayo, at another time in 
Sligo, at another time in Leitrim and so on. 

26241. They could not, of course, meet there daily? 
— No. I think they should have headquarters in 

Dublin, and they might delegate some of the work 
to the province. 

26242. At any rate the want of that continuous 
supervision puts the direction of the machinery into 
the hands of the officials ? — Yes ; if you want to deal 
with any question you must be thoroughly acquainted 
with it, and I am sure there are some members of the 
Congested Districts Board who never saw a congested 
estate. 

26243. At any rate, the want of that continuous 
supervision puts, as I say, the direction of the whole 
machinery of the Board into the hands of the officials. 
16 that so? — Yes. 

26244. Chairman. — You do not mean seriously to 
say that some members of the Congested Districts 
Board never saw a congested estate? — There may be 
one such. I think I heard of one ornamental mem- 
ber. I think I am accurate in a sense ; he might 
have taken a motor tour. That would be the ex- 
perience of some of them. I don’t think they ever 
went through a bog. 

26245. I expect you are wrong? — I hope I am. 

26246. Mr. O’Kelly. — Everyone would have con- 
fidence in the work of the Board and the officials of 
the Board so long as Mr. Doran took any part. He 
is a man of level head, common sense, and a great 
deal of tact ? — I entirely endorse that statement. The 
fact is that Mr. Doran was cradled in the work. 

26247. That is my point? — He was valuer upon 
the Dillon estate twenty or twenty-five years ago, 
and he was all his life living among that class of 
people. That has given him knowledge most valu- 
able for settling the question. He is the most 
energetic man I ever met in any Government Depart- 
ment. Sometimes at 11 o’clock you will still find 
him engaged in his work. It seemed to be one 
absorbing question with him morning, noon and 
night, and I think the man takes an extraordinary 
delight in these matters. He is capable and sympa- 
thetic, and I think these qualities are most essential 
in dealing with matters of this kind. 

26248. And it is because of these qualities that he 
induces public confidence ? — YeS. 

26249. Have you considered what may happen in 
case Mr. Doran is transferred to another place. 
Would the people then have the same confidence in 
the Board, or would there be anything like the same 
continuous supervision over its work? — I do not want 
to go into that now^but I do not know any man in 
Ireland that could take up the same work and carry 
it out so successfully as Mr. Doran. 

26250. But in case you are a believer in the ad- 
vantage of continuous supervision for this class of 
work, which is most delicate and difficult, do you 
consider that the transfer of Mr. Doran would be in- 
jurious ? — I think the success of Mr. Doran’s work 
may be Shared with some of the members of the 
Board who understand the question, and who have 
been -always equally energetic with him. 
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26251. But in any case you do believe there is a 
great deal to be said in favour of constant con- 
tinuous supervision? — It is most essential. I wish 
to add that of course under the new arrangement 
there ought to be more supervision, and, of course, 
that the Board ought to get increased funds and have 
the question settled more rapidly. 

26252. Have you considered, Mr. Fitzgibbon, 
whether or not it would be well, or whether it would 
be a wise arrangement to transfer the officials of the 
Congested Districts Board to the Estates Commis- 
sioners, taking Mr. Doran over as a Commissioner 
equal in authority to the other Commissioners, and 
giving him charge of the congested districts portion of 
the Estates Commissioners’ work? — I think it would be 
most imprudent. 

26253. That is what I want to find out ? — Yes ; be- 
cause I think the success of the working of the Con- 
gested Districts Board largely depends upon the con- 
stitution of the Congested Districts Board. If you 
did away with the Congested Districts Board now 
it would be just sending the people away who had 
worked the eleven hours of the day, and giving to 
the men who came in at the twelfth hour the credit of 
the work of those who worked during the eleven 
hours. Take the constitution of the Board. Take 
Father Denis O’Hara and Dr. O’Donnell — two mem- 
bers of the Board. These two men in themselves with 
Mr. Henry Doran and with the assistance they would 
get from men in the country would in themselves be 
able to settle the entire question. It is necessary to 
have men who enjoy -the confidence of the people — 
men who would put their foot down if there is any- 
thing in the nature of trouble or friction, as un- 
questionably there might be. The stronger you make 
the Board in that direction the better. 

26254. And, speaking for the United Irish League, 
you tell the Commission that it is the strong view of 
that bcdy that the Congested Districts Board should 
be preserved? — Yes, decidedly. 

26255. Mr. Bryce. — You are aware your scheme 
would demand a great deal more constant attention 
upon the part of the Board than is at present given, 
speaking generally, by members of the Board ? — 
Yes. 

26256. And it might not be easy to find a number 
of men willing to give up that large amount of time 
which you demand ? — W illing to give one day a week — 
that would be quite sufficient. 

26257. Everything depends upon your ■personnel. 
At this moment you have extremely good men like 
Dr. O’Donnell and Father O’Hara, and you have a 
remarkably good official like Mr. Doran, but that 
condition may not always exist? — It might not, but 
we have plenty of the same class of men in reserve. 

26258. Yes, but y ou have got to find them, and you 
have got this additional difficulty, if you are going to- 
have a larger measure and larger sums of money than- 
ever before, Parliament might say, “We cannot, 
trust to any irresponsible body which, after all, de- 
pends for the excellence of its work upon having 
certain men upon it, and which might cease to be- 
constituted in that way. We must have some per- 
manent body under State control in a more definite- 
manner than that in which the Congested Districts 
Board already exists.” Supposing, Mr. Fitzgibbon, 
we be agreed about the desirability of retaining the 
Congested Districts Board, there would still remain- 
tlie difficulty that it might be impossible to persuade- 
the Houses of Parliament to allow this, or to allow 
these great powers to be possessed bv- an irresponsible 
body ? — May I answer that question by asking an- 
other? Do you think that anything has hap- 
pened in relation to the transactions of the Congested 
Districts Board since its formation up to the present 
which would justify Parliament in coming to such a 
conclusion ? You are going to deal now with a knotty 
question, and as I said in the beginning if we are not 

to be allowed to carve the joint in our own method 

26259. Yes, but the trouble is if the joint is cut 
away and wasted, and something more might have to- 
be done before we get to the ideal state of affairs that 
many of us would like to see. Before we get to that 
state of affairs the joint might be wasted, and the 
point for the Commission is to recommend or suggest 
what they think is best to prevent that? — Well, you 
have my view that the Congested Districts Board 
ought to be maintained if you want the Connaught 
question properly settled. As to speaking about 
Father O’Hara and Dr. O’Donnell, why I could name 
this moment a dozen people who would be equally 
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anxious to settle this question and who are thoroughly 
acquainted with it. As I said in the beginning, Mr. 
Bryce, I have been through the whole campaign, and I 
know exactly the feelings of the people, their interests 
and wants. Sir Antony MacDonnell said to me upon 
One occasion that it was a very difficult question to 
settle. Why is it difficult? Because he had Indian 
methods in his head at the same time, but if Irish 
methods are adopted it is quite easy to settle the 
question. If English methods are going to be brought 
in you are simply doing the same as you have done 
' with all legislation in Ireland ; you will simply make 
a hash of the whole thing. 

26260. Mr. Bryce. — That is following out your 

former simile. You don’t want the joint to be made 
into a hash? — No. It is simply a question of Home 
Rule. It is the same question. You may as well 
say when you bring in your measure after Easter — 
Parliament may as well say, “We are now going to 
give you this measure. How are you going to work 
it?” There is no difficulty in this question. Mr. 
Conor O’ Kelly and Mr. Kavanagh understand the 
question ; they are Irishmen. You are just as well 
disposed, Mr. Bryce, as Mr. Kavanagh is, but you 
are a Scotchman. Sir John Colomb is 

26261. Mr. Kavanagh. — Are you satisfied with the 
present arrangement between the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and the Congested Districts Board? — No. I 

think the Agricultural Department ought to be always 
in evidence not alone in Connaught but in every other 
province at the initial stages of the new homes 

26262. Yes, but all that work which was being 

• <lone by the Congested Districts Board has been handed 
•over now to the Agricultural Department, I want your 
■opinion as to which Board did that work best ? — 

I think the Agricultural Board has not engaged 
■exactly in the same class of work, but the Agricultural 
Department ought to have a certain amount of work 
laid out for itself, and I would not give, to the Con- 
gested Districts Board the work that ought properly 
"belong to the Department. 

26263. Then you are satisfied with the Agricultural 
Department’s work at the present moment? — I am not 
satisfied with the sentiment of the members of that 
Department, but that is a matter beside the question. 

I am in favour of the principle of the Department. 

It is only a question of Sir Horace Plunkett being a 
little thin-skinned and sensitive, and of Professor 
Campbell saying things incautiously that he might 
have kept in. Professor Campbell is a Scotchman and 
does not understand the Irish exactly. 

26264. Your statement about the Department would 
apply to the whole of Ireland ? — I consider that the 
Department ought to be in evidence at the initial 
stages of building holdings, and these new holdings to 

■ a great extent ought to be made little model farms, 
and the new tenants ought to more or less enter into 
an undertaking that they would till a certain portion 

■ of their holdings. 

26265. Sir John Colomb. — You spoke of Scotchmen. 

Is not Mr. Doran himself the son of a Scotchman? — 
He may be. but he has spent his lifetime in Ireland. 

T only wish that every Scotchman would know the 
Irish question as well. 

26266. Chairman. — We will leave it there. There 
is only one thing I should like to point out. You 
want to say something about Town Tenants ? — Yes ; 
that is, the desirability of assisting Town Tenants 
’ closely connected with rural districts, to enable them 
to acquire their houses and plots. 

26267. We have no evidence from anybody as far 

■ as I can make out upon this matter in regard to Town 
Tenants?— It is in connection with the congested dis- 
tricts. 

26268. Yes, but we have nothing to do with urban 
districts? — But one hangs so much on the other. If 
you take a town of ten or twelve hundred popula- 
tion. I think the Town Tenants were dealt with in 
evidence by Mr. Bailey. 

26269. Chairman. — I don’t think we can make any 

• recommendation about Town Tenants? — There was 
evidence about them. 

26270. It is true that Mr. Bailey did refer to them 

in connection with TFiiwess. — What I wish simply 

to place on record is that the tenants in congested 
districts ought as far as small towns are concerned to 
be considered with the occupiers 

26272. Chairman. — To get State advances ?— To get 
as much encouragement as possible, the State taking 
the precaution that their advances are properly 
secured. 
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26273. We know that view is largely held, but the 
settlement of it does not rest with us, and we cannot 
make any recommendation. Therefore I don’t thinK 
• we ought to go into it. Will you now deal with the 
causes why people do not wish to remove ? — One of the 
causes why migrants are reluctant to remove from 
those districts where there is plenty of fuel is that in 
other districts fuel is scarce. To meet that I suggest 
peat industries should be established with a view to 
having the fuel compressed in such a way that the 
tenant could convey in one load as much fuel as he 
otherwise would in five loads if the peat is not com- 
pressed. 

26275. I do not follow you there. Do you mean to 
say you want peat compressed merely for Irish pur- 
poses? — No. I want a regular peat industry, such as 
exists in some places. I spoke to Mr. Henry Doran 
about it on one occasion, and he said it was occupying 
the attention of the Congested Districts Board, and 
that they were simply waiting for the latest inven- 
tion. 

26276. Quite so. Then what you are referring to 
are merely attempts which have been made and which 
are still being made to turn peat into fuel and make 
bricquettes of it? — Yes. 

26277. You say an industry should be started for 
this? — I say the Congested Districts Board ought to 
do it in the congested districts 

26278. But nobody knows yet how to do it?— This 
is merely a suggestion of mine, but it is working in 
some parts. 

26279. Experiments are being made ? — I understand 
it is working in Maryborough at present. 

26280. They are making experiments? — Not experi- 
ments. 

26281. Mr. O’Kelly.— Has it not passed from the 
experimental stage?— So I understand. 

26282. Chairman. — We need not dwell on whether 
it is experimental or whether it is not. At any rate 
you agree it would not be wise for the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board to sink money in an industry of this kind 
until it can be clearly shown that the means have 
been discovered for doing the work? — I understand 
the means have been discovered, and that the work is 
being done at the present moment. Another objection 
to removing is the high price of land in the non-con- 
gested districts — the rents are so much over the rents 
they have been paying. The smaller the amount of 
land the new tenant gives up the higher the rent of 
the new holding. That is the way it works out. The 
surrender value of the old holding is quite small. 

26283. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Before we pass from the peat 
question, I understand you to say, when you speak of 
having peat compressed, that you do not desire to have 
an industry established, but merely that the Congested 
Districts Board should spend money to enable the 
people to take home fuel ? — That is not what is in my 
mind. I would suggest that in order to provide 
people with fuel at a low price the industry ought to 
be carried out in all its details. 

26284. Your view is that instead of giving all the 
turbary to the tenants with a transfer of land you 
would — or the Congested Districts Board should — re- 
. tain the turbary and work the industry ? — They could 
retain a certain amount of the turbary, provided there 
was sufficient turbary for the people who remained. 

26285. But would you not provide the necessary 
. measures for compressing peat on the turbary belong- 
ing to the people themselves ? — Of course they could 
have it either way. Take the case of a man who has 
five miles to go for turbary. Two loads a day is all 
he would be able to take. It would take him two and 
a-half days to bring five loads, whereas if the peat 
was compressed he would be able to take in one load 
what he is now taking two and a half days to cart. 

26286. Then you have two objects in view in-.con- 
1 nection witli the peat industry. The first object is to 
economise the time of the farmer ? — Yes. 

26287. You would have the peat compressed for his 
. own use ? — Yes. 

26288. And if you had a surplus of turbary after 
the tenant had been provided for you would have an 
industry started to supply compressed peat to estates 
on which there is no turbary and which might be also 
in the possession of the Congested Districts Board ? — 
Theie is plenty of untenanted land in Roscommon 
where there is . no peat, and ypu have to meet their 
. requirements, and the only way of meeting their re- 
quirements economically is, in my opinion, to start 
this peat industry. 
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26289. It is a most important point. Take the case 
of an estate that has been sold and .upon which you 
have a great deal of turbary. You have more turbary 
on that estate than is needed for the tenants on it. 
What do you propose doing with the surplus. Would 
you have a profit-making industry started by the Con- 
gested Districts Board for the compressing of the 
surplus peat ? — Certainly. 

26290. Would you utilise that surplus turbary for 
the acommodation of people on the other estates. You 
will not have a sufficient surplus to accommodate the 
eople on the neighbouring estates if you have an in- 
ependent industry started for the turning out of the 
compressed peat to which you refer ? — Oh, . yes. I 

would have an industry for the general use of the 
districts most in need, and for anyone who would pay 
the price. I think it is sold at about 10s. a ton. Of 
course it would be an industry in itself, and a paying 
industry, and it would be supplying a want where 
fuel is scarce. 

26291. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You are not contem- 
plating an export trade in peat? — Not at all. For 
local purposes. You might export the rest of it. 

26292. Do you not think tenants on neighbouring 
properties would like to have definitely attached to 
their holdings any surplus they could get hold of ? — 
That is rather a narrow view to take. When you give 
people sufficient there is no reason they should expect 
to get what they never had. 

26293. When you speak about an industry being 
established where there is a surplus of turbary, do you 
contemplate that industry being run by the Congested 
Districts Board for the purpose of turning out all 
those things that now may be made out of compressed 
peat? — I do, and I think it would be giving employ- 
ment in . a. district where no other employment could 
be had. 

26294. It would serve two useful purposes — one the 
supplying of fuel where it would be scarce, and the 
other the giving of employment to people in an in- 
dustry not previously existing ?— Yes. 

26295. And you think you would have a sufficient 
amount of turf left over for the industry after you 
had accommodated the needs and requirements of the 
tenants on the various estates in the matter of fuel ? — 
In some places. Of course, they vary. I understand 
that at the present moment the Congested Districts 
Board are buying up all the bogs they can. 

26296. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What you rather 
contemplate is that the Congested Districts Board 
should carry on any industry that can be profitably 
carried on by it?— Well, they ought to initiate in- 
dustries for the benefit of the people in the places 
and in the position I have described if there would 
not be much risk of loss. 

26297. Mr. O’Kelly. — To what purpose, then, would 
you devote the profit, if any, accruing from the 
success of an industry of that kind ? — It could be de- 
voted to several purposes. There are plenty other 
industries that might be started in the locality. Of 
course these are matters of detail. 

26298. Do you think profits accruing in that way 
ought to be credited to the general fund of the Con- 
gested Districts Board, or ought to he earmarked for 
local expenditure? — For local expenditure of course, 
if there is a necessity for local expenditure. It 
would be a supplement to the works out of the scheme 
and would be dealt with by the members of the 
Board. 

26299. Sir John Colomb. — Am I right in drawing 
this inference from your examination, that you con- 
template there are areas quite suitable in all respects 
for bringing migrants to, but which present - the 
obstacle of not having turf conveniently near? — Yes. 

26300. Therefore, in order to make it practically 
possible to utilise those areas so removed from the 
turf bogs, for the purposes of migration you propose 
to establish a peat compressing industry wherever you 
can get peat near to those areas?— That is what I 
suggest. 

26301. Therefore you Tegard it as of considerable 
importance that any area taken up for the purpose 
of putting migrants on should have turbary con- 
venient? — No, I do not say it should be an obstacle 
to putting people on the land. In the report I read 
to-day of my evidence before a Commission eleven 
years ago I dealt with that matter. Lord Dudley 
did not think it necessary for me to furnish that report, 
but it is most- important. When - I was trying to 
get the Congested Districts Board to purchase an 
estate of over 2,000 acres their Inspector went down 
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and at the last moment I got an intimation by wire 
from the Congested Districts Board saying that on 
account of turbary not being sufficiently near they did 
not consider it desirable to purchase this estate. At 
the same time I remarked in my evidence that all 
the Congested Districts Board had to do was just to 
see a number of the small tenant fanners’ holdings 
from eight to ten acres adjoining this large and ex- 
tensive estate, who were comparatively comfortable, 
although they had to travel four or five miles for the 
turbary, and their comfort was due to the fact that 
they occupied Land entirely above the average of the 
same sized holdings in the congested districts. 

26302. Then you regard an area that has a turf 
bog five miles off quite suitable for migration ? — I 
have mentioned this as an objection. A great many 
people have the greatest reluctance to leave land 
when they have turbary just at their door .and go to 
land if they find they will have to go four or five 
miles for turbary. I say it is an 1 obstacle in the 
way, and one of the causes that prevent desirable 
tenants removing from the congested districts on to 
other land, particularly the strong tenants we are 
anxious to get to leave. The strong tenant generally 
consumes more peat, and he looks into all the circum- 
stances. In the congested districts he has a good- 
sized holding, and turbary at his door, and he lias 
good accommodation. We are anxious to induce that 
man to go on to the untenanted land in order that 
the holding he occupies may be divided up amongst 
small tenants. If the difficulty I refer to was re- 
moved there would be an inducement to the strong 
tenants to go on to untenanted land. 

26303. Take two areas equally suitable in every 
way for migration. Suppose one of the areas has a 
turf bog close to it, and the other area is some miles 
away from a turf bog, do you consider the price of 
the land ought to be lowest on the area distant from 
the turf?— Well, the value of the land is practically 
the same for one purpose. It is not as valuable to 
the small fanner, but if you work it as a grazing 
farm there is no difference. The man with grass 
land does not want the turf. 

26304. Mr. Kavanagh. — In carrying out a scheme 
of migration do you think there would be any general, 
willingness on the part of the people to migrate? — 
I think that feeling is growing very much. It is now 
a matter for the Board. Mr. Doran will tell you the 
same thing. They are keeping the people back .in- 
order that they may have the pick of the tenants. 

26305. What I mean is do you find on the part oi 
the people themselves an unwillingness to migrate? — 
They have to be willing themselves. They will not 
be compelled to move. I would be no advocate for 
compulsion in that direction. 

26306. You would not be in favour of compulsory 
migration ? — Oh, no. 

26307. It is contemplated, I believe, in the Scottish 
Act now before Parliament, but you would not be in 
favour of carrying it out in Ireland? — No. The men 
must must be willing themselves. 

26308. Do you think there is great unwillingness 
on the part of the people to migrate? — It is borne out. 
by Mr. Doran’s report. 

26309. To remove to any distance? — Well, of course, 
they are all looking out for the nearest point to that 
they are proposing to leave. 

26310. Chairman. — There is one point that has 
always appeared to me in this question very material, 
and I should very much like to have your view upon 
it, as you are a local man of great experience. Sup- 
posing a good migrant— one you would consider suit- 
able — was brought into Roscommon and put upon a 
thirty-acre farm there — a farm carved out of the grass 
land — how would you propose that man should proceed 
to carry on his farm. What idea have you in your 
mind as to the wav in which he could make it a profit? 
— I will be very glad to give you my views. They are 
not so much my views as the views of men who have 
a better experience of agriculture. The more tillage 
the man could do the better the improvement of the 
land. As I mentioned at the beginning of my evi- 
dence, great tracts of the land of Roscommon have not 
been broken for 100 years. Some of the large graziers' 
told me that the feeding qualities of the land were, 
under 30 per cent, of what they were thirty years 
•ago. 

26311. But when you speak of tillage you have in 
your mind the growing of foodstuffs for feeding cattle? 
— Yes. 


Afar 25, 1907.\ 

Mr. John 
Fitzgibbon. , 
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Mar. 25 1907. 26312. By tillage you would not mean he would 

, iqn — 1 grow crops for the local markets, but roots and things 

Mr. John of that kind for feeding cattle ? — I will give you my 

Fitzgibbon. idea of how it would work on a thirty-acre farm. 

I would till all I possibly could. I would plough as 
much of the land as I possibly could — ten acres if pos- 
sible. It might be only five acres at the start. I 
would not bring the produce to the market, but I 
would consume it on the farm in feeding cattle, pigs, 
fowls, etc., and utilise it as much as I could. I 
would bring to the mill my own corn and have it 
ground to feed the family at home as far as I possibly 
could. I would have for my stock and family as much 
as I possibly could out of the land, so that I should 
have to visit the shop as little as possible. I could 
pick out in my county all the people that were in 
their youth fed on oatmeal instead of the dietary of 
the present day. You can pick them out in the mar- 
ket and elsewhere, and I feel this is an important 
matter which requires the attention of the Depart- 
ment or whatever other Board is created. 

26313. In order to carry out that plan of yours what 
crops would have to be grown on such a holding ? — 
Potatoes, turnips, mangold. 

26313a. There are some lands which would suit 
mangold, some would suit turnips, and some oats, and 
you would have wheat where the land would be suit- 
able ? — Yes. 

26314. What would they use the wheat for? — For 
flour. 

26315. For consumption by the family? — Yes. There 
are some farmers in the County Roscommon who grow 
wheas. They are extremely few, but there is one man 
I met, who would have just the size of holding you 
speak of. We entered into conversation, and he just 
gave me details of his system. His farm is worked 
practically on the lines I have laid down. He can 
be seen if you go to Roscommon. He has reared a fine 
family — none better in the County Roscommon — and 
he is making headway. 

26316. Anything else. Yo l have given us potatoes, 
turnips, mangolds, oats, and wheat? — Well, perhaps 
there might be fruit. 

26317. Mr. O’Kelly. — Do you know anything about 
tobacco ? — No. I am not a smoker, to start with. 

26318. Chairman. — You would not suggest that they 
should grow tobacco for their own use? — No. 

26319. The crops you say the farmers should grow 
are crops for their own use or for the use of their 
horses and cattle? — Yes. 

26320. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Some of them do find 
a use for barley? — Oh, yes. Barley and oats and 
wheat. They very soon find out what is useful, but 
barley is not a crop of much use in Roscommon. Bar- 
ley is generally grown near where distilleries exist. 

26321. Chairman. — You would divide these crops 
-generally speaking, into three classes. Turnips and 
mangolds are a class by themselves. You can also 
class cats, wheat, barley, and rye as cereal crops? — 
Yes. 

26322. And potatoes are classed by themselves? — 
Yes. 

26323. Will you tell me, just taking these crops 
roughly as I have classified them, where you think 
the ordinary man would fail in carrying on farming 
on good land if that was all he had to do — to grow 
these crops. Mention which of these crops that you 
have enumerated, you think the Connemara man 
would fail in ? — I do not think he would fail in any. 
He might be a very successful man. I know vary little 
of the Connemara country except what I know from 
the evidence of those who do. 

26324. But you have told us that in your opinion 
you should not touch the Connemara man? — So I do, 
and I have borrowed my information from those who 
know them intimately. 

26325. Where you get your information from is 
another matter. But you have told us you are of 
opinion those Connemara men should not be touched, 
because their agricultural knowledge is not sufficient. 
If ihose are the crops which, according to you, should 
~be grown on an ’deal farm in Roscommon, why would 
the Connemara man be unable to satisfy your ideal? 
Why would his agricultural knowledge fail when he 
comes to plant these crops? — I could not tell you. 

26326. Then why do you say you should not touch 
him ? — Because I base my assertion on the evidence 
of those who know them intimately. 

26327. Then you fall back on something that is 
hearsay? — These are matters of detail. 

26328. Not at all. They are not matters of detail. 


If we have got to go around to South Connemara, 
where the congestion and poverty is very great, and 
we have got to say to those people — “We are not going 
to touch you ; we will have to allow you to remain 
in your misery because your agricultural knowledge is 
insufficient” — that is not a matter of detail. It is a 
matter of very vital importance ? — Excuse me ; you 
will not be dealing with the question. It is for 
Irishmen to deal with. 

26329. I know Connemara better than you do, judg- 
ing by what you say ? — Yes, in a motor car. You were 
there in a motor, but you do not know Irishmen 
better. 

26330. Have you eve.* been to Connemara in your 
life? — Do you know where Kylemore Castle is, ah 
Leenane — Mitchell Henry’s place. Now, Lord Dud- 
ley — 

26331. Will you tell me why you think Connemara 
men would not be able to grow these things? — I have 
given you my answer. 

26332. No, you have not. You have told me some 
friend of yours has told you he thinks so ? — No, not a 
friend. I have read the evidence of the gentlemen 
that came before you at this Commission. 

26333. Which gentleman? — Well, some gentleman 
connected with the Congested Districts Board. 

26334. And what did he say ? — Oh, that fishing and 
all that was more desirable, and that it could be sup 
pJemented by small holdings. I am not going to tread 
on ground that I am not acquainted with. 

26335. And therefore it is because you say that you 
are unacquainted with the people of Connemara, that 
you are prepared to say that they should not bo 
migrated? — I say if we have more desirable men they 
should be taken. 

26336. But how do you know they are not desirable ? 
— I say that if we have more desirable men, the Con- 
nemara men should not be touched. 

26337. Will you modify your original statement so 
far as Connemara is concerned, by saying that if it 
is possible to find out in Connemara men who, one 
would hope, would put as much industry and intelli- 
gence into farming in Roscommon as you can find in 
any ordinary part, they ought to be removed? — To 
where ? 

26338. To Roscommon if necessary? — If necessary, 
and if we have a part of the joint to spare, by all 
means we will help them. 

26339. And if there is grass land available — which 
is what you mean — available in County Roscommon, 
that there is no reason why a Connemara man should 
not be moved there if he be a deserving man? — All 
things being equal. 

26340. I do not know what you mean by “ all things 
being equal ” ? — I gave it in my evidence the first day, 
the class of man I think would be successful. We are 
quite anxious to make our scheme a success, but we do 
not want to put men on the land who will not be 
able to work the land. We want a desirable class of 
men. We have them among ourselves. We know 
them, and I maintain it is a matter for ourselves — not 
a matter for any gentlemen outside. I am sorry, Lord 
Dudley, you were not a little longer in Ireland, you 
would know us better. 

26341. If the desirable congests in Roscommon are 
satisfied, then you have no objection to the congest 
from Connemara being brought in to fill up the avail- 
able land? — No objection if the Roscommon men are 
suplied. 

26342. If the Roscommon congests are supplied? — 
You mean those from 

26343. From the congested districts of Roscommon 
who have holdings now that are uneconomic. If 
those men are supplied with better holdings, are you 
then in favour of bringing in desirable congests from 
Connemara? — Exactly; desirable congests. 

26344. By desirable I mean men who are industrious 
and thrifty and sober, and who have as much agri- 
cultural knowledge as the local conditions there would 
enable them to acquire. Would you be in favour of 
moving men of that kind to occupy the balance of the 
land in Roscommon ? — Personally I would have no ob- 
jection. 

26345. And you are prepared to see men of that class 
from Connemara satisfied before you begin to think 
about the sons of tenants in Roscommon? — No. 

26346. Mr. O' Kelly. — Of course, before this inquiry 
you represent Connemara as well as Roscommon ? — 
Certainly. 
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26347. Do I understand you to say that you would 
not give the preference to congests from Connemara 
over the sons of congests in Roscommon? — I would 
not. 

26348. Then I want to ask this question. Of course, 
we are dealing, as you know, with plans for the re- 
moval of congestion ? — Yes. 

26349. Would not the effect of what you say be to 
stereotype for all time congestion in Connemara? — 
It might not. I say that in the first place, if it 
exists, the resources of each county 

26350. Let me put it to you in another way. Sup- 
pose that you had removed congestion — because, after 
all, it is with congestion the Congested Districts Board 
have to deal, and you are in favour of maintaining 
the Congested Districts Board ? — Yes, with further 
powers added. 

26351. Now, suppose that in County Roscommon 
you had put an end to uneconomic holdings by their 
enlargement ?— Yes. 

26352. And that you had a surplus of land left in 
Roscommon after doing so. Do I take you to say that 
you object to any migrants from County Mayo being 
brought to the surplus grass lands in County Roscom- 
mon unless and until you had provided land for the 
sons of tenants in Roscommon? — A certain class of 
tenants that I mentioned on the first day of my evi- 
dence — the sons of men who would facilitate migration 
by giving up or inducing their fathers to give up their 
old holdings. 

26353. Let me take an uneconomic holding in Ros- 
common. That uneconomic holding is made econ- 
omic. The son of the owner of that economic holding 
is a good worker. You have a congest in Mayo who 
would answer the same description of an industrious 
man. Do I understand you to say, that all things 
being equal, you would object to the migration of 
this congest from Mayo, urging that the land to 
which- he was to be migrated should be given to the 
son of the owner of the economic holding ? — I would 
not object to that. 

26354. Do you mean to say you would approve of it ? 

Mr. Kavanagh. — Do you think it possible to lay 
down hard and fast rules on this question ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

26355. Would you rather leave it to the Board, or 
whatever authority has to carry out -this scheme? — 
Yes, that is my point. I will give my views of 
course at the end of my evidence on this question if 
I am permitted to do so. 

26356. Chairman. — I think you want to say some- 
thing now about the necessity for the inspection of 
estates ? 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — I think you have dealt with 
that ? — Quite so. 

26358. ‘Chairman. — Then I think you have told us 
that two out of every five holdings that are at pre- 
sent uneconomic could be made economic by a system 
of drainage and reclamation ? — Yes, that is so. In 
my evidence eleven years ago I stated the same thing. 

26359. Then your next point is -about the re- 
afforestation of land ? — Yes, that is .a matter that I 
wish .to dwell on. In some districts there will be 
found lots of land that is really suited for no other 
purpose. 

26360. Are they used for anything now? — Well, 
there are some of them partly grazed over. They are 
all very poor quality, and wherever such could not 
be made use of for the purpose of relieving congestion 
I think they would suit two purposes — that of giving 
employment in the first instance -and changing the 
face of the country, and perhaps the climate as well. 
I think it most desirable that these lots should be 
reserved for the purpose I mention. They are to be 
found here and- there wherever they would be avail- 
able. It is just a way of disposing of unreclaimed 
land, or land of such an inferior quality as would not 
be useful for -tillage. There is what we call the 
moor. That is all useful for tillage — what we call 
the moor or bog. You oan grow crops on that by re- 
clamation, when drained and reclaimed, and very 
useful crops, and good crops from time to time they 
are if they are minded. Such as potatoes. But 
there is another class of land on which there is not 
much soil, and of such a nature that really science 
nearly fails to make it crop-producing. 

26361. Sir Francis Mowatt. — And upon that you 
would -grow trees ? — Yes, if it was suitable. I am 
not an agriculturist. I am simply a business man, 
and I do not want to enter on subjects with which I 
am not acquainted. 


26362. Do you know any instances in which it has y r gn 19C 

been found possible to plant on poor land of that ‘ ’ 

sort?— Well, I do not, but Professor Campbell, in Mr. Jobn 
speaking to me, gave me his views when I was speak- Fitzgibbon. 
ing to him very recently. I do not know whether he 
gave the same views in his evidence before the Com- 
mission or not. 

26363. Mr. O’ Kelly. — I do not think any attempts 
have been made on a large scale. Did you hear of 
a case in which an experiment was made in Con- 
nemara ? — No. 

Chairman. — At Knockboy. 

26364. Mr. O’Kelly. — We saw it when we were 
over there. I do not think we have had any other 
experiments made? — Not that I know of. 

26365. Sir John Colomb. — You say this land is 
possible to graze over in places ? The land you have 
got in your mind ? — Yes, and it is let at a very low 
rent. 

26366. Therefore, to carry out the planting of such 
areas would involve abolishing those rights ex- 
ercised now by tenants ? — Oh, no. I am speaking now 
of large tracts of land that are in the hands of 
large graziers, and that are attached to other por- 
tions of their farms, and the one portion of the 
farm might be very useful for tillage, and another 
portion — tins portion that I speak of, would be use- 
ful for planting. 

26367. Then are we to take your proposal for 
planting as limited to land held by large graziers, 
and land that is too bad for anything else but plant- 
ing ? — Quite so. 

26368. Do you contemplate interfering for the pur- 
pose of re- afforestation with land -in the hands of 
tenants ? I will not say interfering, but the plant- 
ing you advocate being done in the national interest 
is confined to parts of areas held by graziers ? — Yes. 

26369. But not on land held and grazed over by 
small tenants? — No. Allow me to qualify my re- 
mark by saying that there are very large tracts of 
land of that kind that I speak of that have already 
been purchased by the Estates Commissioners or the 
Congested Districts Board. In fact I have in my 
mind at this moment a farm adjoining Ballyglass, in 
the County Roscommon, that the Board purchased, 
and -adjoining that farm is a large area of land of 
this description, that I know the owner or man m 
occupation would be glad to sell the Board, or in- 
deed delighted to sell to any Board. 

26370. For the purpose of planting? — For any 
purpose they wish, because it is practically of no use 
to him, and it would be useful for planting. 

26371. Taking that very land — that is the sort of 
land you suggest they should plant? — Yes. 

26372. If it is good for planting why does the 
owner -not plant it? — Well, you would have to ask 
himself that question. 

26373. Don’t you think a man would like to make 
as much money as he can by his land ? Are you 
aware that any tenant of that kind can borrow money 
from .the -Board of Works at a cheap rate for the 
purpose of planting? — Yes. 

26374. And therefore he has not to put his hand 
into his own pocket? — He is one of the men who 
has too much land for other purposes, and he could 
well afford to part with it. 

26375. -Chairman. — Is there any other point that 
you wish to touch upon ? — Nothing. When you have 
done your questions, sir, tell me. I just want to give 
you a little review of my evidence. 

26376. Sir John Colomb. — I just want to get one 
figure before you begin, if you can give it to me. 

You gave us the history of a farm that was put up 
for auction and you gave us some figures. I do not 
know whether you mentioned it, -but I find I did 
not take it down. What was the rent of the farm 
when it was bought? — It must have been about £100 
a year, because, just calculating what the annuity 
was, it was about £80. 

26377. You think it was, but you are not sure ? — 

Those are about the figures. I could send you the 
exact figures. 

26378. Thank you'; it was merely to complete the 
set of figures I wanted it? — Very well, I will 
ascertain and send them to you. 

26379. Chairman. — Well, we are all done now, Mr. 

Fitzgibbon. It is now half-past three ; we rise at 
four, and you have half an hour to review the 
situation ? — Thank you ; it is more than I expected. 

2 A 
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Mar. 25,1907. Of course, Lord Dudley, you will understand I am 
- — here in the double capacity of a witness and an 
r-t' advocate, and I do not know whether you will permit 

1'itzgibbon. a person to appear before this Commission in that 
latter capacity. But I am sure you have a good 
heart, and you are not going to shut me up, as the 
saying is, without gnave l-eason. I have just a 
quotation here that I wish to give. It is from Mr. 
Michael Davitt. I do not want in any way to 
place myself on a parallel with the man who suffered 
so much for his country, and that , did so much for 
it, but, comparing small things with great, I have 
also suffered a little for the faith that is in me. I 
was just four times in His Majesty’s chateau in the 
West of Ireland, and enjoyed the plank bed on three 
different occasions. 

26380. The fourth time it was a better bed? — The 
fourth time poor old O’Connor Morris took pity on 
me, and I can say, in the words of Mr. Davitt:— “I 
have suffered by their power, and, as I believe, by 
their ignorance and their prejudice, but there is no 
bitterness in my heart to-day towards the English 
people. The doctrine of the land for the people is a 
universal gospel, and in its triumph is involved the 
social regeneration of England as clearly as the 
social regeneration of Ireland.” Passing from that I 
will quote Alison, who says: — “Combinations are 
the natural resource of the weak against the strong, 
and the poor against the rich, of the oppressed 
against the oppressor. As such, they have been known 
in all countries and in all ages, and have often 
rendered important services to society.” I came be- 
fore this Commission in the capacity that you are 
aware of for the purpose of giving the benefit of my 
experience of the necessities of our people, and plac- 
ing before you as well as I could their wants and re- 
quirements, and for your patience in hearing me I 
beg to give. you my most sincere thanks. I trust 
that tlie object of the Commission is finally to settle 
that question, and I hope that that was the motive 
that moved those who are largely instrumental in 
youi- appointment. There is no difficulty in it. I 
said so on one occasion to Sir Antony MacDonnell 
when he was trying to take a bit out of Roscommon 
and give it to Mayo. I showed him exactly where 
he was going and that he was creating trouble, be- 
cause he was simply going to plant one grazier m 
Roscommon in place of a man whose land we had a 
good deal of difficulty in getting. It was robbing Peter 
to pay Paul, just putting back the same class of men 
into the holding. When I brought this matter 
under Sir Antony’s notice he said : “ It is a most 
difficult question to settle.” My reply to him at the 
time was: “Not, Sir Antony, to those who know.” 

I need not tell you I have the highest opinion of 
Sir Antony. I know that he is a man after my own 
heart, if he would not feel hurt by comparing such 
an insignificant creature with such a great man. 
But I admire his heart. I know he is disposed to 
deal justly between all sections in Ireland ; and the 
greatest mistake that ever those who are in opposite 
camps will make is to try to get rid of Sir Antony, 
because I believe myself that his conscience is at 
rest when he judges, but he simply suffers from the 
disadvantage that he was forty years away, and that 
he often looks at things in Ireland through Indian 
glasses. Now, our country is a small one. India is 
a great empire, and I can gather from the remarks 
put to witnesses during this Commission by Sir 
Antony that he is most anxious to have this question 
settled quickly. I think that is the object in getting 
the Congested Districts Board and the Estates Com- 
missioners to amalgamate. I think his motive is 
to get into the work quickly, and he thinks by these 
methods that he will do so. Of course I give him 
credit for his good intentions. I know that his 
ambition now is to settle Ireland after settling India. 
But I say that if we are to settle it well we must 
proceed on very safe foundations. You cannot settle 
this question in the West in a hurry. It is a ques- 
tion that requires the greatest care and the greatest 
attention. You want sympathetic officials. It 
will not do to have our people roughly spoken to. You 
have to liave men dealing with them who are well 
acquainted with their sentiments and feelings, and 
will not hurt those feelings except when there is a 
very dire necessity. What the Congested Districts 
Board have done they have done well ; and I have no 
doubt when you visit the West of Ireland that you will 
bear me out in what I have said. The Estates Com- 
missioners liave gone over very much more ground, 


but their work is entirely different. It is simply 
lockspitting, and telling the people: “Go on; there 
is your holding for you; put up the fences.” There 
is no difficulty in that. The men can do it. It is a 
simple question. But the great difficulty arises when 
you have to go to an estate like the De Freyne 
estate or the Dillon estate, or the Murphy estate. 
A number of the holdings are held on what they call 
the rundale system — that is one field here belonging 
to a man and the next field belonging to a neighbour, 
and the size of that field may not be more than half 
a rood in extent. Then in comes another neighbour 
with another field, and so on. The work of the Board 
is to rearrange all that, and try to place the holdings 
together, and have them compact, and then the im- 
provement of the houses, the making of new roads, 
the drainage of rivers and other improvements ; in 
fact everything that is necessary, or at all events 
everything that will enable the tenant himself to 
make the improvements. Because, no matter how in- 
dustrious the man is who finds he has a holding, 
and that there is not a main system of drainage 
that will enable him to drain his holding, that man 
is hampered. He cannot employ his labour profit- 
ably on the holding until he gets a way for letting 
go the water. That is the class of work the Con- 
gested Districts Board is engaged on ; and of course 
it may be said by those who are trying to influence 
you that if both the Departments were rolled into 
one, that work could be carried on by the Estates 
Commissioners when they have the staff of the Con- 
gested Board. We have heard in the Gospel — it is 
as well to bring it in — of the men who worked the 
eleven hours of the day and of the men who came 
in and worked the twelfth, and who were paid the 
same way as those who worked the eleven hours. But 
we have not heard in the Gospel that the men who 
worked the eleven hours were told : “ Go away ; you 
are not wanted ; we want the men who just worked 
the one hour ; they are the men for us.” I don’t think 
that has been mentioned in the Gospel. I think, if 
it were, the men who worked the eleven hours would 
have a double grievance. Here is a Board, the Con- 
gested Districts Board, founded a number of years 
ago and admirably worked. I think if the Board 
was done away with, there are some members of the 
Board who would die the year after. They would 
simply have lost their occupation ; they are so en- 
grossed in it ; they are so interested in it. It is only 
practically in its initial stages, but it is an evidence 
of what can be done by any Board in Ireland having 
the confidence of the people. Who are they? You 
have had the privilege, if I may so speak, of seeing 
Dr. O’Donnell during this Commission. You have 
enjoyed the information he was able to give you, I 
am sure. But you did not know the greater worker 
still ; that is Father Denis O’Hara, whose acquaint- 
ance I am sure you will make when you go to the 
West. These two men in themselves were sufficient to 
inspire the people with confidence. They knew very 
well, when they surrendered their holdings or did 
anything else that the Board wished, that they had 
men on the Beard who would not allow any wrong 
to be done to them. These are the men who when on 
a board will make that board workable. If you take 
the Estates Commissioners, you will pardon me, Lord 
Dudley, if I speak plainly ; it is better for me to 
speak my mind by saying what I think, and what I 
think is that the object of this Commission, although 
the people of Ireland, mind you, when they heard 
first it was appointed were under the impression 
that it wasi appointed for the one particular object, 
that of settling the question. And do not for one 
moment imagine that the people are anxious always 
to have this boiling agitation. They are anxious to 
settle down, everyone of them ; they want to go to 
business. But, reviewing the evidence and the ques- 
tions put to the several witnesses who oame up, it 
was so plain that the most stupid person could see 
that one of the great objects of the Commission, 
and the undercurrent running through it all the 
time, was simply the amalgamation of those two de- 
partments. By all means have co-ordination. It is 
necessary, as I point out, to have all these gentlemen 
sitting occasionally at the same table discussing the 
business of each of these departments as would the 
directors of any great company ; but it is not desir- 
able to have them criticising each other’s work ; it is 
not desirable to have one overlapping the other ; but 
the Congested Districts Board with all the powers of 
the Estates Commissioners, and vice versa, should deal 
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with different parts of the country in a wholesome names of others, the sons of men living at home who ^f ar 2 5. 1907. 
rivalry, each anxious to see which of them would do by their thrift and industry have been able to accu- ' — 1 

the work of relieving congestion the better. I think mulate from £100 to £200 ; and these are the men we Mr. John 
that is the sensible way of looking at it. I say now want planted on the land. After witnessing these scenes Fitzgibbon. 
and here, representing the organisation that I do, from my youth, "from the time the old mail coach was 
that the upsetting of the Board from the lines it in existence, and seeing the way the people were accus- 
has been running on will be done against the wish of tomed to' run for a mile after the coach to say good-bye 
the people for whom it was intended. I am just to those whom they would never meet again, I was 
anxious to dwell on one point more. I say that the moved to take off my coat and do my part in trying o 
three joints are necessary. I know very well what end a system that was producing such lamentable and 
will happen. What will happen is this : ‘ 1 One joint ha,teful results. Now, it is a matter for this Com- 
at a time ; let us see how far that will go.” That mission. Its report may, like that of many other 
will be tlie suggestion. “Better be cautious; if you Commissions, be placed on the highest shelf in the 
go into the second joint there will be an awful row, House of Commons. But do your duty ; place on 

but if you go into the third it will be hell’s fire.” record what your opinions are as to how this Irish 

That is exactly what will occur. If you give the one question is to be settled. Do not make up your minds 
and keep the second what will happen is this— until you have seen for yourselves. You have 
trouble still in Ireland ; wants unsatisfied of people now the opportunity of settling this question 
who see that the one joint is not able to supply every- finally and satisfactorily ; and let your object be 
body who wishes a bit ; and the result will be what not to do away with a Board that has done so much 
lias happened on the Dillon Estate, that the one set for the bettering of the people. The only cause for 
of congests will be helped and another will be left regret is that they had not very much greater powers, 
unhelped. Take the young men now— of course Lord that they had not very much more money at their dis- 
Dudley has kept me very close to that point — I say posal. All that is wanted are those two elements, 

above board that my great desire — far more important You have a man at the helm there, Mr. Henry Doran, 

to Ireland from a national point of view — is the a man that knows what he is at and knows how to 

keeping in the country of the young men. I do not settle the question, tho thing the members . of this 

want to go away saying this was done under false Commission want to know from me — how this, that, 
pretences. I say when you provide a young man with and the other can be done. And now that will be one 
a holding you provide for a young woman also. And of- the pretexts. “We had Fitzgibbon up, and what 

now let me take you to the railway stations he said was he wants some of this land for young 

in my cooler ' moments. I was rather hot men, and that being so the number 1 joint will Supply 
when speaking to-day, for which I apologise the wants of all the congests, and you don’t want 
to the Commission, but it is my nature. number 2 and number 3, and consequently we can 
and other men err in the same direction. Of course. leave Lord De Freyne, Lord Crofton, The O’Conor Don 
two wrongs do not make a right, but, however, I would and men °f that class alone for some time. These 
rather I could have remained cooler, but you may men will give up all hope of their ever getting 
take it from me when I was going all over in my mind holding, and then we will have them for 

coming to this Commission to-day the scenes that were khe army or the police or for some other pur- 
happening at about the same hour at the different P ose we require.” That is the game from 

railway stations from Westport to Athlone, and from a British point of view. But if you want to 
Athlone to Galway, I can assure you I failed to be a settle the question from an Irish point of view you 
man. When I thought of the father and the mother will plant the people on the soil. Now, gentlemen, I 
parting with children never to see them again I have done- My only regret in conclusion, is that Lord 
could not for a moment retain my feelings. You have Dudley was not longer in Ireland. The Irish people 
only to witness them when the coldest heart has to be have a great grah for him. They look upon him as 
moved. There is no hope in many cases of the parent a fine, big-hearted man, who is surrounded by diffi- 
and the child ever meeting again. The one object and culties. Then we have Mr. Birrell, at present, one of 
the one thing that has made them feel a little more the best boys that ever attended the Irish school ; and 
easy at. the present time is that of being able to return do y° u know why ? Because he has gone over not to 
soon to their own country. I have here a book, writ- teach but to learn. Now. gentlemen, I would recom- 
ten indiscriminately. It is worth the while of the mend you when you go to Ireland, just to take a 
Commissioners to run through it. I can lend it to leaf out of his book. Do not go over there to teach us. 
them. It was not intended to be produced at this but to learn from us how Ireland ought to be ruled 
Commission. There are the names of men with from and ought to be managed, and you will all come back 
£100 to £200 and £300 and up to £1,000 living abroad lnore convinced Home Rulers than you are at pre- 
who are anxious to return home. There are the sen * : " 

The Commission adjourned. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


FIFTY-NINTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 26th, 1907, 

AT 11.0 o’clock, A.M., 

At Winchester House, 21, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 

Present: — The Right Hou. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.v.o. (Chairman); The Right Hon. Sir John 
Colomb, k.c.m.g. ; The Right Hon. Sir Francis Mo watt, g.c.b. ; John Annan Bryce, 
Esq., m.p. ; Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p. ; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., ^Secretary. 


The Right Hon. the Lord Castletown of Upper Ossory examined. 


Mar. 26 , 1907. 26381. Chairman. — Lord Castletown, I think you 

The Right would like to give the Commission the benefit of your 

Hon. the views on afforestation? — Yes. May I just state the 

Lord reason why I venture to come before the Commission 

Castletown. to give any evidence at all. I have come before the 

Commission to give evidence on two points — first of 
all, afforestation, and secondly, the housing question 
and land occupation in congested districts. My evi- 
dence will he entirely connected with the congested 
districts, and I should like it clearly understood 
that nothing that I may say with regard to the 
congested districts has any reference to any other 
part of Ireland. I look upon the congested districts 
which I have been in during a great part of my life 
—I was brought up in one part of them — as being as 
different from the rest of Ireland as, we will say, 
parts of the Hebrides, and parts of the West Coast 
of Scotland are from Middlesex. My evidence, such 
as it will be, will be to give you, as far as I am 
able, as to what I consider the practical work that can 
be done. It will be in no sense political or partisan, 

and I have no intention of talking about any board 
or any officials, or any other persons connected with 
the country, my intention being just to give you, so 
far as I share it, the practical views of men of ripe 
information who have studied the question for a long 
time. I may venture to say that I was the first 
person that suggested the actual creation of a Con- 
gested Distracts Board. I wrote to Mr. Gosclien, as 
he was in those days, I think in 1886 or somewhere 
about then. I have got the letter to him suggesting 
the formation of a Congested Districts Board at that 
time. I got a number of replies from him. He said 
my idea was a Utopian one, and absolutely impos- 
sible, but I tried to press it, and eventually brought 
the whole question before the proper quarter, and, I 
am glad to say, that within about -twelve months the 
suggestions to a large extent which I had formulated 
were utilised and became part of the Land Act and 
part of the Congested Districts system which is now in 
operation. 

26382. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Of what year are 
you speaking ? — I think it was 1886 or later. There 
were one or two points which unluckily they omitted, 
and I will refer to them later which, I think, very 
likely would have cleared the -air if they had been 
dealt with. One of these was the question of compul- 
sion. An idea which I will also bring before your 
Commission was to work on lines such as have an- 
swered in Belgium — what is called the communal sys- 
tem. 

26383. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You have mentioned 
compulsion— compulsion on whom? — On both the 
landlord and tenant. And I also suggested the way 
in which they should carry out the work. It should 
be done in very small areas, because all the areas 
differ so enormously. Severn! districts even differ. 
One may be a fishing district, another an agricul- 
tural district, another a migratory district. In 
some of those districts there are areas hardly suited 
for planting, hut in numbers of these districts there 
is ample water supply, and also a large population, 
which has got very little work to do during the winter 
months. What I would suggest would be that the 
large areas, which are capable of afforestation, could 


be used by the people in the off-labour season, that is 
in October, November, and December, and to do the 
planting and the ditching and the cutting in the 
spring. There is plenty of water-power in nearly all 
these districts if it is properly utilised ; and where 
you have large areas of forests, as you have in Nor- 
way, Sweden, Germany, and other countries, you will 
find that local industries grow, the pulp industry 
and the toy industry and other industries arise where 
the timber is planted. And the next point is that it 
is perfectly well known historically that a very large 
part of Ireland had very good timber upon it a great 
number of years ago. 

26384. Chairman. — Do you know what sort of tim- 
ber it had ? — It had what is technically known as 
the pinus sylvestiis and the scrub oak, not the very 
large oak. The pinuS sylvestris is the same as you 
have at present at Bournemouth, what is called the 
Scotch pine in Scotland. We have a few of them 
still left in Ireland. If the Ccmmissiom like I will 
send a photograph of them. 

26385. One point I should like to ascertain — would 
you proceed on any regular system of planting? — 
Oh, certainly. Every European country except Great 
Britain Carries out State afforestation with success. 
The Irish Forestry Society, of which I have the 
honour to be president, have made a suggestion, and 
I thoroughly endorse their suggestion, and if the 
Commission could see its way to adopt it, it would 
be a very valuable moment to take the opinion and 
the knowledge of a couple of experts when the 
Commission is going -to the congested districts 
in Ireland, say .two experts who would ac- 
company the Commissioners and point out the 
possibilities of afforestation. I know two first-class 
experts who would be perfectly willing to do the work 
if they were paid only their travelling expenses. 
They are men of high calibre, and men who take an 
interest an the matter. Now, I will put in as shortly 
as I can a few remarks that I have to make. 

26386. Sir Francis Mowatt. — In what country 
have those gentlemen gained their experience? — One 
man has been in India, Burmah, and has studied 
for four years in Germany, and is, I think, one of 
the greatest experts that we have in forestry; and 
the other man has done rail his work in Scotland and 
in Ireland. There were more than two, but I had 
two in my mind. There is a draft scheme that has 
been prepared for re-afforestation in Ireland by the 
Irish Forestry Society, and which scheme I venture 
to place before the Commission. I shall first take up 
very shortly one or two points that bear on what I am 
saying. The scheme is that owing to the operation 
of the Land Purchase Act of 1903 it has become im- 
perative that steps should be immediately taken to 
secure for the purpose of national afforestation some 
of the waste or barren lands suitable for planting. 
The opportunities for acquiring such lands are at 
present unique, but if is obvious that if these oppor- 
tunities are not availed of while they offer, the 
difficulty in the future will be almost insurmountable. 
In the report of the Departmental Committee on 
British Forestry in 1902, section 10 states that 
‘ 1 it will be found in our evidence that experts of high 
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authority have recorded the opinion, already ex- 
pressed in many reliable publications, that the world 
is rapidly approaching a shortage, if not actual 
dearth, in its supply of coniferous timber, which 
constitutes between 80 and 90 per cent, of the total 
British timber imports. The great area of waste 
lands in these islands which might be afforested, and 
with regard to which such valuable evidence has been 
Had, thus becomes a matter of grave national con- 
cern. No- individual effort is likely to cope with such 
extensive afforestation not only because British forestry 
as now practised is inefficient, but because of the 
capital required, the time during which it remains sunk 
before producing income, and the lack of all security 
on private estates for continuous good management 
from the time that the forest is formed until matured 
timber is placed upon the market.” And, therefore, 
it infers that the State is the proper person to do 
it. In section 12 the same report says: “The 
present condition of existing woodlands has been re- 
peatedly and clearly reviewed by many eminent 
authorities. It is the common verdict that timber 
of the kind and quality imported in such large 
quantities from the Baltic and similar temperate 
regions can be grown as well here as anywhere.” 

26387. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Here in England? — 
Yes. In fact it ds a matter of common knowledge 
that European “red wood” and “white wood,” so 
highly esteemed for agricultural purposes, are yielded 
by the Scots pine and the spruce, two of the com- 
monest trees of British woodlands. That foreign is 
so generally preferred to home-grown timber is in no 
way due to unsuitability of soil or climate, but is 
entirely due to our neglect of sylvicultural principles. 
One of the members of our society sent timber from 
Ireland to the Glasgow Exhibition, and it got the 
gold medal -for the best timber, although it had to 
compete against Scotch timber. 

26388. Do you recollect at all where it was grown ? 
— Grown in Cork, South-West Cork. Then we say : 
“As a matter of fact, the conditions an England and 
Scotland, but especially in Ireland, are more favour- 
able to the growth of profitable timber than those of 
most Continental forests ; and plantations which by 
accident or design have been treated according to the 
now generally understood Continental system, have 
yielded -timber when mature that could not be excelled 
in any country in Europe. Professor Schlich, whose 
reputation as a forest -authority is world-wide, says of 
Great Britain -and Ireland in “Forestry in the 
United Kingdom” : “ As regards climate there is 
practioally nothing better to be desired so far as the 
production of timber is concerned. ” The Irish 

Forestry Society do not wash to prove wearisome -by 
going over the oft-quoted statistics of timber im- 
ports. It will be enough to say that Great Britain 
and Ireland import more timber than all the rest of 
Europe put together, -and that every year a fast- 
increasing sum, at present -amounting to about 
£27,000,000, is paid away to other countries for 
timber -and wooden goods which could be equally well 
produced in Ireland. I will only take some portions 
out of this draft scheme. The next is that a Forestry 
Congress was held in January, 1905, at Washington, 
-at which 700 delegates, representing every kind of 
industry that is dependent directly or indirectly on 
the forests were present, and at which President 
Roosevelt, speaking on “ The Forest in the Life of a 
Nation” pointed out that in spite of all the substi- 
tution of wood by steel, cement, brick, and stone, 
which has taken place in recent times, it was never- 
theless a fact that the use of wood was not only on 
the increase, but greatly on the increase, and that 
if restoration measures on an adequate scale were not 
immediately undertaken a timber famine was 
inevitable. “And,” he added, “the period of re- 
covery from the injuries which a timber famine 
would entail would be measured by the slow growth 
of the trees themselves.” That was in America, and 
I may mention -that America has now got a first-class 
forestry bureau, as it is called, which deals with the 
whole question. In Germany over £40,000,000 is 
annually paid in wages to workers in the forest or 
in the manufactures directly depending on forest pro- 
duce. A feature of these wood industries is that they 
provide clean, healthy, constant local work to num- 
bers of women and boys not in crowded mills, but 
either at home or in local centres in toy-making (for 
which alone Great Britain pays over £1,000,000 a 
year), wood-carving, brush-making, basket work and 
numbers of other such employments which demand 
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considerable artistic skill and ingenuity. As bearing 
upon the physical and mor-al advantages of these 
industries, over the unhealthy crowding of cities, an 
extract from Consular Reports No. 596 issued by the 
Foreign Office is interesting. In this report Dr. 
Frederick Rose, His Majesty’s Consul at Stuttgart, 
after giving figures showing that in the kingdom of 
Wurtemburg, which is less than one quarter the 
size of Ireland, the profits derived from forests 
amount to £1,200,000 annually, equal to 16s. per 
acre, or, deducting taxes, 14s. per acre clear profit on 
land of very low agricultural value, goes on to say : 
“The inhabitants of forests, the foresters, wood- 
cutters, and other forest workmen -and dwellers are, as 
regards health, strength, and a certain native shrewd- 
ness and sagacity, superior to the peasants of the 
plain, as these again are superior in health, strength, 
and many sturdy virtues to the majority of the in- 
habitants of the town.” There is one other point in 
the draft scheme of the Irish Forestry Society that 
I would like to draw your attention to. In closing 
these prefatory -references, they say it must suffice 
merely to enumerate a few of the -additional benefits 
to be derived from the existence of carefully-adminis- 
tered forests, as, for instance, the regulation of 
natural drainage by equalising of the flow of rivers 
and streams which now cause damage by flood in 
winter and inconvenience through drought in sum- 
mer, the facilities offered for immediately providing 
relief works of -a permanently profitable and useful 
nature in those districts which now suffer from re- 
curring distress ; -the cheapening of timber locally 
for building and all farm purposes, and the en- 
hanced scenic attractiveness of the country causing a 
large influx of tourists and residents, and the estab- 
lishment of health resorts. The second part of the 
scheme gives the system by which they propose to 
carry it out, which I need not put before the Commis- 
sion, but there is one point here that is necessary : — 
“ The present crisis in the history of Irish land tenure 
has also the strongest and most important bearing 
on the subject of forestry. The transfer of the land 
from the former owners to the occupiers creates a con- 
dition of affairs quite unprecedented and holding the 
widest possibilities for the development of this sub- 
ject in which the society is so deeply interested.” 

26389. You are. still speaking of tne congested lands? 
— Entirely. Of course there are other areas in Ire- 
land where timber growing would go on well. There 
is just one short extract I should like to give you 
fiom Mr. Morley’s speech on the Indian Budget of 
last year rather bearing on the subject. Speaking of 
the Forest Department he says, “ I am not surprised 
at the exultation of those concerned in the Indian 
Forest Department when they know how millions of 
assets are being built up in that country for the 
empire. Thousands are employed and over a million 
a year cleared, after all expenses.” 

26390. Chairman. — Lord Castletown, do you know 
whether in any of these foreign countries which you 
quote, land is at present used for forestry where once 
agricultural holdings existed? — No. As a rule the 
agricultural holdings would be on the edges of the 
waste land which would not have been utilised. The 
waste land would then have been utilised by the 
State for afforestation purposes. I should think the 
only place you would find that would be at the Landes, 
where there were undoubtedly large shepherd pro- 
prietors who disappeared as the State afforested the 
land, but I should think that the sheep were merely 
taken off as the land was afforested. 

26391. There is a considerable amount of grazing 
even now about the Landes. Sheep grazing now goes 
on in the Landes?— Oh, yes. Of course, in Belgium, 
in the Ardennes, there are a good many farms 
which are in the middle of Ardennes forest. But the 
farms that lie in the forest are sometimes taken up 
by the -State for afforestation purposes. That is all 
done under the Communal system. The Commune 
benefit by the State’s action. 

26392. Sir Francis Mowatt.— The same thing is 
occurring in the Bavarian hills. The forest is some- 
times half way on the hillside. Forestry is found 
to be more remunerative than pasture and they gradu- 
ally carry the wood down the hill and so eat up the 
pasture ? — Yes. 

26393. Sir John Colomb. — Following up the Chair- 
man’s question, you say that , in the Landes where 
there had been farms occupied by shepherds the lands 
were planted by the Government? — Yes. 

26394. And the shepherds disappeared ?— They dis- 
appeared. 
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26395. Could you give me any information as to how 
the Government took up the land from the occupiers 
and what was their policy, and on what terms did 
they go ? — No, I could not, but the information could 
be very easily obtained from the Bureau of Afforesta- 
tion in France. ... 

26396. Mr. Bryce.— Do you know how it is in 
Brandenburg where you know there are considerable 
stretches of poor sandy land, and there is a great 
deal of forest, and at the same time it is interspersed 
with cultivation. Now, do you know whether there 
is anv difference in character there between the land 
under forest and the land in cultivation, whether any 
of the lands which had once been cultivated differed 
from those that remain in cultivation? — I should say 
that the land had been cultivated in parts. Farms 
might have existed there, but I do not think there has 
been any gradual deprivation by the State of a farm 
with the view of putting a forest on. Of course, the 
Brandenburg district was worked under the old feudal 
conditions and by . the system of Hardenberg, the re- 
former, the feudal rights were taken away, and then 
the State stepped in and utilized the land for af- 
forestation purposes— very much, in point of fact, 
what might be done at the present time in the West. 

26397. You state that the Scotch fir would be a 
valuable timber?— A very useful tree. It is prac- 
tically the same as the Norwegian, only rougher in 
the trank. 

26398. Has there been any experiment made with 
regard to the fine American conifers ? — Yes, there have 
been. The late Lord Powerscourt made experiments. 

26399. I think Sir Charles Barrington has got some 
good ones?— Those are specimen trees. 

26400. Do you think that the system you propose for 
the congested districts could be carried out with advan- 
tage under a general system of forestry ? — No ; because 
you see the expenses would be very great till these 
specimen trees become seed-bearing trees. At the 
present time the larch, the pinus sylvestris, the 
Douglas, and one or two of the others are beginning 
to get cheap. Till a tree gets cheap it will never do 
to plant it, because you must look on a tree as a 
crop like oats or any other. 

26401. But so far as yon know there is no reason 
why some of those valuable American woods should not 
flourish on the land of Ireland?— No. The Douglas 
has done uncommonly well. It gives a very fine tim- 
ber, but my private opinion, and that of other forestry 
experts, is that it' is not as good a kind of timber as 
good larch. 

26402. Sir Francis Mowatt. — It tears with the wind 
very much? — Yes. 

26403. Mr. Bryce. — How would you propose to get 
over the difficulty in those regions where lands suit- 
able for planting are under pasture belonging to 
tenants? — When the Forestry Society were jgoing 
over this with the Chief Secretary the ques- 
tion was where the money was to come from, 
and we made the suggestion, which I need 
not labour now before the Commission, that there 
was a fund in the hands of the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, that is the Crown and 
Quit Rents of Ireland, £20,000 a year which 
could be utilised for an experimental scheme, 
and that would make a practical fund. As those 
funds were derived from the old confiscations of 
land in the old days it might be merely a retributive 
system to utilise them again for planting, because, of 
course, there is no doubt that when the lands were 
confiscated in the time of Queen Elizabeth, about 
that time a very large amount of the land was covered 
with very fine oak forests, which were cut and uti- 
lised. 

26404. Mr. Kavanagh.— Have you gone into the 
question of the expenses of planting at all ? — Yes, we 
have. We will give you all the papers. 

26405. On a large scale ? — Yes. I was going to ask 
the Commission to allow me to put in the return which 
you will see. In view of queries suggested to us by 
Mr. Bryce, last year we issued a circular. The queries 
were to know what areas there were available for 
planting and without proprietary rights on them, and 
how the planting that existed at the present time 
was going on, what plantations there were in different 
parts of Ireland, and also what prices had been ob- 
tained by people who had cut down. 

26406: Chairman.— D o you think the whole of the 
paper could be put in ?— We will put in the whole 

26407. Well, I think that would be very useful? 

*See r 


I should just like to say that we. did not get nearly 
as many answers to the queries as we ought to have 
got. We did not get answers from some of the very 
largest proprietors. I do not know why. Land. 
agente did not appear to care to send them, but I 
have no doubt that if they were requested by the 
Government to do so they would, and I think it. would 
be very valuable. We got the following returns which 
showed that there existed between 40,000 and 50,000 
acres, meeting all the requirements (the requirements 
that we put forward were requirements of experts 
in forestry) including, as a sine qua non, that there 
should be no grazing or other subsidiary rights at- 
taching to the lands to hamper a clear title. The 
lands indicated probably extend considerably over this 
area, as only the minimum of 1,000 acres on one lot 
was stated in the circular, and where any uncertainty 
existed the Society has adopted the minimum.* 

26408. How many acres ?— Between 40,000 and 
50,000. 

26409. Do you know if the Agriculture Department, 
have any fund from which they could buy land of that, 
sort? — No, I think not. 

26410. Sir John Colomb. — I do not know whether 
this is the proper place for a question I wish to ask 
you relative to the (actual natural difficulty presented 
in Ireland. Perhaps you are coming to that later? — 
Yes. 

26411. Then I will defer it? — “In addition to this, 
the schedule says, the Society is informed that the 
Congested Districts Board own large areas which they 
would be willing to have planted under suitable ar- 
rangements.” That we do not know, but we have 
been informed. I will just give the last case included 
in the schedule-, the last number we have received to 
show you what has been doing. There is one very 
remarkable answer, in fact two remarkable answers. 
One was the case of an owner who sold all his pro- 
perty to his tenants with the exception of a mountain 
of 1,000 acres or more, which he offered to add to 
their holdings, but they refused to have it as being 
worthless to them, and he has now got it uselessly on 
his hands, and he will sell it for the purpose of planting 
it, at a moderate price. Seven hundred acres adjoining 
are already planted and doing very well, and they 
could also be acquired. Then come the returns that 
we had from people who had already planted and done 
fairly well. And I will put in these returns. I would 
only tcke two or three of the points which would 
elucidate what I am saying. We find two or three 
of them in Kilkenny. That was, of course, outside 
the congested districts. The value of the land that 
was planted was about 7s. an acre, and the price 
the trees fetched raised the value of the land to about 
10s. an acre. It brought it up to the value of 10s. 
an acre. 

26412. Chairman. — Have you not got to set off 
against that the price of the planting and the years 
that the trees are growing ? — Yes, you have. 

26413. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The 7s. that you 
mention, was that the rental of the land or the pur- 
chase price of the land? — The Tental of the land. I 
will take another case which is perhaps a simpler 
one — another Kilkenny case, the trees grown and cut 
away, oak and pine and larch, two contiguous pro- 
perties that we examined. In one case the manage- 
ment was uncommonly bad. The land value was nil. 
The value of the trees came out at £2 12s. 7 d. per 
acre. Then in the next case the management was 
very good. The trees were cut at the same date, 
and it was the same type of land, and the value 
came out at. £100 per acre. 

26414. Mr. BryCe.— The same class of trees? — The 
same class of l.rees. It showed the difference between 
good management and bad management. It is a 
remarkable case for the simple reason that under the 
German system, the proper system, the tree is rur. 
up without knots, whereas under the old system, the 
Irish and Scotch system, your tree is full of knots. 
Under the German system they keep the wood as 
fine thickly planted as they can, so that the tree runs 
up spindle-like and there is not a knot in the whole 
of it. 

26415. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Let me ask you at 
this point where it comes in what type of land did you 
use for these two experiments? — It is the usual low- 
ridged hill, limestone rock lightly covered with soil 
and heather. 

26416. Above the water level ? — Yes. 

26417. Sir John Colomb. — And dry ? — Dry. 
i. 249. 
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26418. And on a hill. Could you give ■ me the 
aspect?— I could not tell you that quite off-hand now, 
but I can get all these returns for you. 

26419. You spoke about a large area of forest, af- 
fording employment ? — Yes. 

26420. Now, take 1,000 acres for comparison. Could 
you give the Commission any idea of the amount of 
employment 1,000 acres would give? — I am afraid I 
could not do it off-hand. I can get it for the Com- 
mission, because we have prepared a form on which 
we could show what the 1,000 acres would employ, the 
length of time the employment would go on, the num- 
ber of men employed from time to time, the cost of 
fencing, planting, draining, etc., and the ultimate 
result in value when the forest was cut down. 

26421. You would put such a return in in the form 
of a memorandum? — Yes. 


26423. Mr. Bryce. — Before you leave that may I 
ask you a question. You know the land in the West, 
about Connemara ? — Yes. 

26424. And all that country about Recess and that 
great bare stretch of hills on which there is pasture ?— 

26425. Do you consider that that would be suitable 
for afforestation? — Parts of it are and parts of it 
are not. There is a very large portion of the land 
about Oughterard in the South which is not suitable 
at all for afforestation, but on the other hand there is 
a certain number of high ridges there very suitable. 

26426. What in the view of your Society constitutes 
suitability ? — You would have to take an expert’s 
opinion on the question. I may claim to be myself 
an expert on the subject. If I were to go over the 
ground I should be able to tell you in a very short 
time whether you could grow timber or not there. 
You cannot grow timber with any good effect on any 
wet, boggy land. You can grow timber on heathery, 
high ground, with a sharp drainage, with bog lightly 
over the top of the rock. 

26427. Take all that stretch of hill that runs from 
Oughterard over Ballynahinch, towards Clifden, 
south of Ballynahinch— is that suitable ?— Portion of 
that is very suitable. What I have in my mind at 
this moment, the area I have been speaking about, 
is not used for grazing or anything else, and very 
high up, that is very suitable land for afforestation, 
with a very sharp, good drainage. 

26428. Take all the country that lies to the north 
of Recess, up to Kylemore. Would the slopes of those 
lulls be suitable ?— Well, some slopes of those hills 
would be very suitable. 

26429. I take it that the only way in which we 
might relieve congestion on that fringe would be bv 
afforesting those bare hills to the north ?— Yes, I am 
of that opinion. 

26430. It is a very difficult thing to find any cul- 
tivable land for these people, to extend their hold- 
ings ? — Very. 

26431. And if we find that their fishing does not 
develop it is very difficult to provide industries for 
tnem.' Very, but afforestation would provide for all 
tliese people during the winter months, during the 
time they are not doing ordinary work, fishing or 
migratory labour. 

26432. Sir John Colomb.— L ord Castletown, I 
understood you to say in the illustration that you gave, 

oe/iw ® uccessful Panting was on limestone ?— Yes. 

26433. Is. not it the case that the great pressure of 
Human distress in the western congested districts is 
not on limestone but mostly on granite areas ? — A 
great deal of it on limestone and a great deal on 
S1 'oa^ a ?, d on sandstone > which grows good timber. 

26434. Can granite soil grow timber ?— Granite 
-T o<»d timber. I do not think myself that 
bianite, unless it has a fair amount of soil, will grow 
*5 I ™ told that in Sme 

parts ol Scotland granite grows >eiy good timber. 

H f he , case ^at the natural difficulties 
w nd tW r / antlng Ireland are wet and 
Wet W ^ aS ? 6Ct ? ~ T should "Ot say that 

■wet has anything to do with it, because you can 
have dramage. That is why I say wet, boggy land 
is hopeless if undnainable. ^ 

26436. Mr. Bryce.— Till it is drained ?— Till it is 

lim2oi y leveT 64 ’ * CUt ° Ut *° the sand or 

fi a* w 


26438. Are you aware that in mountain districts m„.. or, ion- 
m Ireland, especially on the west coast, if you plant ’ 

on mountain land that has grass or anything ap- The Right 
preaching to grass, the difficulties are great owing to Hon. the 
the rapidity of the growth of the grass ?-— Yes, I have I j0r<i 
heard so. Castletown 

26439. So that in giving a general impression of 
what is possible in the western districts as regards 
planting you rule out mountains or lands or 
hills that are grass and not heather ? — No ; 
the heathery grass land that can be utilised for 
planting must .be land with a sharp fall, because 
you must have drainage. No tree will grow in 
sodden ground. The trees will grow admirably in 
heathery ground. If you have heather you can burn 
the heather too if you like, and you would then have 
ashes which are valuable to start the young trees, 
but you must have drainage. As to wind, wind lias 
very little effect except on small plantings. Small 
plantings cannot be planted where there is wind, 
because you would at once have the whole thing 
knocked down ; but if you have a planting of a 
thousand acres, the planting that we have °in our 
minds, Idle State plantings, the great weight of the 
trees keeps the whole thing together. 

26440. Did I understand you to rule out of your 
programme grass mountains? — Yes, grass mountains. 

If the grass was very good, I think it would be an 
unwise thing to utilise it. I do not say that you 
cannot utilise it, but I do not think that it would be 
necessary to utilise it, because you have so much land 
that can be used without touching the grass. 

26441. The grass I mean is the mountain rough 
grass, the grass commonly known in Ireland as 
finaun ? — Yes. 

26442. Do you recognise the great difficulty of 
planting on land where there is finaun grass? — No; 

I think it could be done with drainage. 

26443. Are you aware that when you drain that 
land with the finaun it will be followed by an in- 
creased growth of grass ?— Yes ; I don’t mind that. 

26444. And that is a difficulty, because it smothers 
the young trees ? — That is where your foresters 
come in. That is the business of the forester. 

26445. But it increases enormously the expense of 
planting? — Quite so, but not enormously. 

26446. And that must be drained ? — Quite so. 

26447. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You have spoken 
about wind not being a very important consideration 
in large plantations ?— Well, we do not consider it 
very serious. 


26448. Do you extend that seaward — if the slope of 
a hill was .towards the sea, would not the sea wind 
be a very injurious thing to the plantation ?— Very 
mischievous, and therefore we like as much as pos- 
sible to protect- it from that sea wind. 

26449. Are you bearing that in your mind? — Yes, 
thoroughly. 

26450. Sir John Colomb. — Then, having at last 
got over all the initial difficulties, and the extent of 
the trees available, is not the rapidity of the growth 
of timber in Ireland remarkable? — Yes. 

26451. Does not that very rapidity of growth re- 
duce the market value of the timber by reason of its 
softness when it comes to maturity ? — We do not find 
that. The answer to that would be, as I think, the 
timber that we sent the other day to the Glasgow 
Exhibition from the south-west of Cork which,’ as 
you know, has rather a damp climate and moist. It 
was very quickly grown larch, and it got the gold 
medal for being the best timber. 

26452. Then, the next point is this— is it not the 
case that, generally speaking, in Ireland the people 
are wholly unsympathetic, if not hostile, to occupy- 
ing land with trees?— I think there. is that feeling 
among them. I do not think they understand the 
value of them here. 

26453. Is it not the case that it is a feature of the 
results of properties sold to the tenants that the trees 
disappear ? — Undoubtedly. 

26454. Therefore, we have got to face the problem 
of reafforestation under conditions where the popula- 
tion are unsympathetic, if not adverse, to occupying 
land with trees? — I do not think I would go so far 
as to say unsympathetic. I think they are unin- 
structed about the value of timber ; but while we 
have instances during the last few years in which 
trees are cut down on farms which have been sold 
to occupiers, it is also the fact that in a very laTge 
number of cases plantings are -springing up which 
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are being done by the occupiers themselves, and per- 
haps you are not aware that we have lately succeeded 
in getting what is called Arbor Day established in 
Ireland. I have a letter which I got from a gentle- 
man in Kerry who is, perhaps, not unknown to you, 
a small farmer asking me to send him some timber 
to plant on his farm. He is anxious to have a small 
wood on his holding. 

26455. But is not it the case that the Agriculture 
Department will supply trees almost to any tenant 
that wants them at almost a nominal rate ? — I should 
not like to say anything about the Agriculture De- 
partment in connection with afforestation, because 
my society do not think they have taken up the 
position that they should. 

26458. Chairman. — What is your view of the rea- 
son why so little has been done as to afforestation ; 
if there is all this suitable land, why have the new 
Department done so little? — I should not like to 
express an opinion about that. 

26459. Can you not tell the Commission where you 
think the weak spot is, why is it not going on, is it 
due to the fact that there are certain grazing rights 
over much of this land? — I have asked several ques- 
tions in Parliament on the subject, and the answer 
has been generally given that no specified sum of 
money was given to them for spending on afforesta- 
tion, and what they had they chose to spend at Avon- 
dale on a forestry school. Of course the answer I 
gave — that my society gave — was that it was no use 
to have a forestry school till you have forests to 
work upon. 

26460. Did your society give evidence before the 
Committee of Inquiry into the working of the Agri- 
culture Department? — I did not, but several members 
of the society did. 

26461. Had they already planted in the West of 
Ireland ? — Yes. 

26462. At Knockboy? — Yes. 

26463. Could you give the reason why it failed? — I 
could not give the absolute reason, not publicly. 

26464. Because we have it in the locality. I wanted 
to get the opinion of an expert like yourself? — I am 
afraid I could not give the reason. 

26465. Why do not the landlords do more? — The 
landowner only lasts a certain time. He will not get a 
return, as a rule, out of the trees, even supposing he 
began to plant them. If he begins early he gets a 
return, but he has to wait for the return, and the 
prior expenditure has always been very heavy, be- 
cause the State did not lend money at a low rate 
of interest, but at a high rate of interest, and there- 
fore the value of the crop to the owner was not suffi- 
cient. And then you might get into a large political 
question, because the owner might say, “I do not 
know what is going to happen to my property to- 
morrow.” Sometimes they have planted in very 
large areas which we have examined, but they are not 
in congested districts. 

26466. Do you think that the argument about the 
uncertainty of the future would apply to land such 
as you have described just now? — Yes, I suppose so; 
but I should think that it is a question of State expen- 
diture, and that would be a reason for doing it. In 
Scotland, of course, a great deal has been done by 
proprietors, but in Ireland very little lias been done. 

26467. Would you suggest that these lands should 
be acquired and planted by the State, or that grants 
should be made to the landlords ? — Oh, no ; absolutely 
by the State. If it is to be done properly, the whole 
thing must be done by the State. It has been abso- 
lutely successful in France, Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, America, in Hungary, I believe, and in 
Switzerland. 

26468. Now, in those countries that you have men- 
tioned do the forests lie in huge blocks, cases like 
the Landes that you mentioned? — Yes. 

26469. Was there ever any case in which the trees 
were in patches? — I think it really does not matter 
if you have the blocks interspersed so long as you 
get a foothold for the tree and a suitable planting. 

A good forester will see at once where there is an 
area where trees will grow. 

26470. But, obviously in Ireland, where you can 
only plant 1,000 acres, or 500 acres, or soforth, it 
must be rather of a patchy type? — Yes. 

26471. Do you think that the cost of dealing with 
these trees, owing to the fact that it is on a patchy 
system, would be so much in excess that the profits 
would be materially affected ? — I do not think it 
would, because, the work being done by the State, 
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it would be under supervision. These plantings 
would be supervised by two or three men, and they 
must have the advantage of the caretakers, and the 
small farmers and so on who would be about, to see 
that the fences were kept in order, and the trees 
would grow then themselves, and only, say, every ten 
or eleven years would there be a necessity to bring 
up large gangs to the particular patch which you are 
going to deal with. 

26472. Sir John Colomb. — Just a question as to 
why the landlords had not planted. Is it not the 
case that the landlord could get money from the 
Board of Works? — Yes, at very high interest. 

26473. Five and a half per cent., is it? — I think 

26474. Is it not the case that before the Land Act 
of 1881 nearly oil this land in Ireland was occupied 
in some way by tenants, and that that Act made 
the taking up of land from those tenants 
for the purpose of planting, or any other purpose, 
absolutely impossible for the landlord, and that that 
is another reason, besides the question of expense, 
why landlords have not planted — is that your view? 
— Yes, certainly. 

26475. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Is not one of the 
difficulties in the question of afforestation the diffi- 
culty of preserving the trees against the local 
peasantry wanting a young tree for a barn or for 
fuel or other things? — Yes. 

26476. Do you regard that as a very serious diffi- 
culty?- — I think if the people understood that the 
whole thing was done for the purpose of giving em- 
ployment there would not be much desire to do mis- 
chief. Of course, there may be malicious cases, and 
things of that kind, but I have quite sufficient con- 
fidence in my countrymen that they would see what 
was the wise thing to do. 

26477. But there has been considerable difficulty. 
It is not an uncommon way of bringing a landlord to 
reason to burn down a young plantation ? — Of course 
I am afraid that is a thing that would have to be 
faced. 

26478. It is not how it may be faced that I am 
speaking of, but how far do you consider that that 
would in any scheme of afforestation so greatly reduce 
the possible profits as to render it difficult to carry 
on? — Well, it opens a large question; the question 
of malicious injury would arise, but the State could 
recover, I suppose, from the district in which the 
burning was done. I should say that by degrees the 
people would realise that it was better to help the 
State. 

26479. At all events it has been done? — Oh, it has 
been done. 

26480. Has it been considered in your memoran- 
dum ? — Undoubtedly. 

26481. Have you ever known a plantation mali- 
ciously burnt down? — I have known two or three 
cases. 

26482. Sir John Colomb. — -Burnings of plantations 
of thousands of acres were tolerably numerous at one 
time within the last twenty years? — Yes. 

26483. Mr. O’Kelly. — But when the State would 
become the owner of the plantation there would be no 
reason for malicious burning ; there would be no 
reason on the part of anyone to take revenge on the 
State? — Oh, no reason. 

26484. Malicious burnings would cease? — I do not 
quite follow. 

26485. I mean this, that if the State planted one 
thousand acres there would be no question of any 
burning of those one thousand acres ; there would be 
no reason for malice? — I see no reason, but I was 
asked the question whether it was possible and 
whether it had been taken into consideration, and 
you might take it into consideration I suppose from 
that point of view. Suppose you planted 30,000 or 
40,000, and that malicious injury was done to 1,000 
you would deduct that from the value that you would 
put on your 30,000 or 40,000 acres when you realise. 
What I should like clearly to draw attention to is 
that forestry is not only for ornament; it is a ques- 
tion of cropping. It is like taking a thirty-five or 
thirty-two years’ crop of larch trees off a certain sec- 
tion of the land, and after the trees have been taken 
off that land might be parcelled out with great ad- 
vantage to peasant proprietors in sections, because 
we find that land, especially bog land, drained and 
cut out, will be enormously benefited by the needles of 
the trees. 

26486. Sir John Colomb. — What is the system 
which you advocate of planting the trees — I suppose 
three feet apart? — The German system is still closer. 
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26487. But they are thinned out? — Yes, about every 
ten years ; when trees are weak and not likely to 
grow well they are taken out to allow the better trees 
to cover the place, but it is a very slight thinning in 
comparison with what was done under the old system. 

26488. Then if you planted in the congested dis- 
tricts and thinned out about every ten years, would 
you look to anything in the way of a price and a 
sale for the thinnings ? — Oh, yes ; that would be put 
into the returns. 

26489. Are you aware that in those very congested 
districts in the West of Ireland there is practically 
no sale, because the people will not buy thinnings 
even as fuel, even at a nominal price? — In that case 
they would be given. 

26490. Given ? — They are of very little value at that 
age. 

26491. I am aware that it is the case that, un- 
happily, from ignorance or otherwise, in the West of 
Ireland when trees ten years’ old are thinned out you 
will not get a penny a cart-load for them, but if you 
leave them in the plantation they will all disappear 
in a night? — Yes, I have seen that. 

26492. And therefore if you planted 1,000 acres, 
and the people knew that you would give away the 
thinnings in ten years’ time, do you think they would 
wait to take them?— I should think that before the 
ten years had gone by the people would regard it 
more favourably than that. 

26493. Chairman. — Have they dome anything in 
Scotland, to your knowledge ? — The State has done 
nothing, but I believe the best of the plantations is 
that of Mr. Monro Ferguson at Raith, and he has 
done it practically without State assistance, and 
planted his woods in rotation. I have ven- 
tured to put down points which I want to 
bring before the notice of the Commission ; and 
the next point would be on the question of hous- 
ing. I look upon this as one of the most important 
points perhaps connected with congested districts 
work. I have personally gone amongst the people 
there for a number of years, and stayed in the houses 
of the people and talked with them and listened, 
and tried to find out really what their views were, 
and as far as I can sum up what I have heard and 
seen for myself I have put down their fireside evi- 
dence from their own lips. The great point would be 
to help them to get their houses into a really decent 
state, and, if I might venture to make a suggestion, 
it would be that that might be carried on on the 
system that is now being adopted at Spiddal by 
what are called parish committees, I believe, and in 
other parts, and with the assistance of Raffeisen 
banks, small local banks. The people wish to have 
their houses in order, and there is a strong feeling 
amongst them which did not exist so much twenty 
years ago, that they wish to have a good stable, and 
to have the cattle out of the house instead of being 
in the house, and they wish to have more comfort. 
A great number of the men and women go to Eng- 
land and Scotland, and they now wish to be as com- 
fortable as the people they visit. 

26494. Are you going to refer to the parish com- 
mittees or not? — Not unless you wish. 

26495. Before you pass from that may I ask, are 
you a supporter of the system of parish committees? 
— ;Yes ; I think the smaller the area that you deal 
with in the congested districts the better. 

26496. Would you like to see more work thrown on 
the parish committees ? — Yes, I should. 

26497. Do you think that things like the spraying 
of potatoes and encouragement of things of that kind 
might be done through the parish committees? — 
Yes. 

26498. Sir John Colomb. — With reference to the 
housing, have you noticed that one of those immediate 
visible results of the transfer of the. ownership from 
the landlord to the tenant is in many cases to produce 
an entirely better and newer class of houses?— Yes. 

26499. You have noticed it? — Yes. 

26500. The change for the better is more conspicuous 
in the houses than on the lands? — ’Yes. What 
I intend to bring next before the Commission 
is the occupation of the land. There are 
what I may call decently, properly managed 
properties in the congested districts and also 
badly managed properties. My opinion is that it 
would be very unfair to interfere with any properties 
that are practically or fairly well managed, but as re- 
gards the other class, that is, the badly managed pro- 
perties, I think it is absolutely essential, if you want 
to carry out the work of the Commission, that they 
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should be brought into line with the well-managed. 
With respect to what I call the badly-managed pro- 
perties, what I would venture to suggest is this, that 
though it would be very invidious and very unpleasant, 
I am afraid it is inevitable that in some shape or 
form the principle of compulsion should be utilised 
where you have hopelessly or badly-managed properties. 
Every step in that direction should be safeguarded 
to the utmost. If you do not safeguard it yon will 
have one of the worst possible things all over the 
country— petty spite will be developed and gratified 
by one man attacking another. It is, perhaps, a 
progressive view to take of it, but I have thought it 
very carefully out, and I think I am justified in 
bringing before you my view, which is that the 
proper way would be for a email sub-Commission of 
the present Commission to schedule, in some schedule 
form, what are really the worst managed and hope- 
lessly insolvent or irretrievably-ruined properties. I 
have one or two in my mind at this moment. When 
these estates or properties had been scheduled, and 
their value assessed, the Commission could decide 
whether some form of compulsion was necessary — a 
form of compulsion, possibly, under the superinten- 
dence of and safeguarding by judges of the Supreme 
Court, and attaining, of course, all fairness to the 
owners. Of course I am dealing only with lands in- 
side the Congested Districts area, and with properties 
which the Commission might think it absolutely neces- 
sary to deal with. There are properties that in my 
opinion are really practically hopeless. In dealing 
with them, I should make compulsion, if it is to be 
used, even, that is to say, compulsion on the tenant 
and| compulsion on the owner, because in some cases 
you would have to compel the tenant to surrender 
something or other which he might not care to sur- 
render, and you would have to compel the landowner 
to do the same. In point of fact, it would really be 
a question of benevolent despotism -with some of these 
oases. I have thought it over very carefully for 
years now, and at last I have come to the conclusion 
that it is the only way out in some cases. Once 
you have taken charge of an estate as the Congested 
Districts Board does now, let the stripping be carried 
out, the land be got into shape, and the houses and 
drainage attended to, and then let the people carry 
out what I look upon as being the most useful feature 
of a scheme for congested districts, namely, a proper 
communal system. 

26500a. Chairman. — You spoke about the difference 
between well-managed estates and badly -managed 
estates. I do not quite follow where the manage- 
ment comes in ? — Management is, perhaps, the wrong 
word to use. By well-managed I mean cases where 
the owner is well-off and is able to give assistance 
when it is required, and has done all that he could 
possibly be asked to do having regard to the enormous 
number of small houses on the property — that is 
really the landowners’ great difficulty. Also where 
he has been a resident landowner perhaps all his life, 
and his father before him, and where every effort lias 
been made to meet the difficulties of the congested 
area. I know one or two such cases, but many cases 
exactly the opposite. 

26501. But as a matter of practice — I only want to 
know to what extent the difference is a voluntary dif- 
ference. Since rent-fixing came in in 1881, have there 
been cases in Ireland where landlords have actually 
paid back considerable sums of money to improve 
houses ? — Yes, certainly. I have known certain cases. 

26502. It is really pure benevolence? — There are 
undoubtedly cases of a resident landlord doing all 
that he can to assist in this way. 

26503. What does he do? — He may have a large 
home farm and may employ a very large staff of 
labourers. When the thatch comes off . Tom 
Flanigan’s house he has it put on for him, and if Tom 
Flanigan is very backward in paying his rent, he 
does not push him to the last pin of his tether, as they 
say in Ireland. I mean an estate is managed in a 
kindly manner when the owner is resident among the 
people and when he assists by spending some of his 
money in the area in which he lives. On the other 
hand, on badly managed estates, the owners are very 
likely, owing to circumstances, unable to do anything 
for the property ; they do not live there and have to 
exact every farthing out of the people without return- 
ing anything to them. 

26504. Then the distinction you draw between the 
well-managed and the badly-managed estate is really 
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that in the one case the landlord lives there and is 
well-disposed towards the tenants in general, while in 
the other case the bargain arrived at in 1881 is strictly 
adhered to? — Yes. 

26505. And no “extras” are given back? — Quite 


26506. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do you include in 
the words “badly-managed” permanent absenteeism? 
— Yets. 


26507. Sir John Colomb. — The authority you pio- 
pose to establish is a benevolent despotism ? — Yes. 

26508. And the State, is to be the despot? — I am 
afraid so. 

26509. And the agent is to be the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board or some other authority ? — Well, you 
have got the Parish Committees. 

26510-11. Therefore, you are going to put the State 
into the position that landlords used to occupy in days 
gone by? — The State is in that position now. The 
State is always in the position of a benevolent despot 
even when it takes your income tax. 

26512. Then I understand you really mean that the 
prime factor in the differentiation between well- 
managed and badly-managed estates is the kindly 
disposition or otherwise of the landlord ? — No. I said 
that the landlord may be in Such circumstances that 
he cannot possibly help himself. The whole estate 
may be hopelessly insolvent or irretrievably ruined. 

26513. If you propose only to apply this to insol- 
vent or rained propei-ty, how are you going to ascer- 
tain that it is in that condition ? — You can ascertain 
. it by going into Judge Ross’s Court. 

26514. Then it will show it of itself ? — I only sug- 
gest that there may be property that has not yet 
reached that position. 

26515. How do you mean not already reached that 
position ? — Yes ; there are estates of that sort. 

26516. Do I gather that you want to anticipate a 
natural process by some special State action? — Not 
any special State action. I should like to have it 
ascertained what estates are in that position. You 
will find probably that some of thetse estates are al- 
ready in Judge Ross’s Court, and you will find that 
others are coming in. If the State has got money, as 
I understand it has, to deal with land purchase, surely 
it would be better to deal as rapidly als possible with 
these particular spots before they create further 
friction round about. 

26517. But is it not the case that when a ruined or 
hopelessly insolvent landloi-d is in Judge Ross’s 1 Court 
he has absolutely ceased to have control of the pro- 
perty? — Quite so, but what I want to point out is 
this. When an estate comes into Judge Ross’s 
Court the result is that it is sold to the tenants, and 
that very likely waste land is not looked after in any 
shape or form. The demesne may be sold to the land- 
lord. My object is that in a case of that kind the 
Commission or the Congested Districts Board should 
have the power of approaching Judge Ross, the owner, 
if there is an owner, and the tenants, and try to 
bring about such a settlement of that estate as would 
put it in the most economical condition. Mountain 
land could probably be dealt with. The demesne 
would go to the owner and the land to the 
tenants, and the District Council or Parish Com- 
mittee might look after the houses. There are a cer- 
tain number of estates that are practically plague 
spots, and should be dealt with rapidly, because they 
give trouble. 

26518. Chairman.- — But is there any reason why 
such an estate, poor as it is, should not be sold under 
the present machinery direct to the tenants ?— No. 

26519. Do you believe it is a healthy thing, do you 
believe it is a good tiling, that numbers of poor estates 
that need improving should pass direct from landlord 
to tenant ?— No. My object would be rather to get 
them into such shape in the courts before they go 
through the actual process, because otherwise the S’tate 
would lose the advantage of getting hold of a great 
deal of land, which could be used for this purpose. 

26520. You consider that where an estate can be 
shown to be in need of considerable improvement in 
these cases the principles of voluntary sale should not 
apply?— I think so. 

26521. And that in that case if the estate is sold it 


should pass through- the medium of an improving 
authority ? — Certainly. 

26522. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Of course it is a very 
difficult thing to decide whether an estate is well 
managed or badly managed within the sense in which 
you have used the term. Would you accept such a 
definition as this : that whether an estate is well 
managed or badly managed depends upon whether it 
is so managed as to be a substantial economic advan- 
tage to the district in which it is situated ? — Yes. 

26523. And whatever may be the -cause of the 
economic difference, it will not interfere with your 
definition? That is to say, if a man for any reason 
does not manage his estate so as to be a substantial 
economic advantage to the district in which it is placed 
it ceases to be a well managed estate? — I should say 
that that is a very fair definition of an estate — of 
course, in the congested districts only. 

26524. Mr. Kavanagh. — I f the Congested Districts 
Board had compulsory powers you think it would be 
all the machinery necessary for such a scheme as you 
have outlined? — I think it would be well to leave the 
work in the hands of the Congested Districts Board, 
judging from the examples of its work I have seen, 
provided it has sufficient powers. 

26525. It would require compulsory powers? — It 
would require compulsory powers for these peculiar 
cases. 

26526. You say the Board has a knowledge of these 
various estates? — Yes. 

26527. Chairman. — Would you limit compulsion 
merely to this class of poor estate? — Yes. 

26527a. But supposing you found that upon an 
estate there was not sufficient grass land or unoccupied 
land properly to improve and enlarge the holdings, 
whore would you get sufficient land for the purpose ? — 
I am afraid that in such a case you would have to deal 
with some of the grass land under compulsion. 

26528. Then you would have to- extend compulsion 
to this land ? — Yes. As a rale, I think you would find 
that very few estates have absolutely no grass land. I 
should say the great majority have isolated bits of 
grazing land, which very often are the only pieces of 
land that are really paying the owner at all. Of 
course, if you dealt with the whole estate you would, 
naturally, get possession of these lands. 

26529. Sir John Colomb. — If compulsory powers 
were given to the Congested Districts Board to acquire 
property, such as you describe in congested districts, 
would you leave it to the Board to fix the price? — 
No. • 

26530. You do not think that they should be charged 
with fixing a price?— No. You would not ask a 

butcher to fix the price of a fat beast. 

26531. Mr. O'Kelly. — Who would fix the price? — 
There are so many valuers and able heads of Boards, I 
think it would be very easy to get a committee to- 
gether. But it is hardly for me to make a suggestion. 
It is a question for the Government. 

26532. Do you think that a committee of experts in 
the value of land would! be a better tribunal than a 
judge in court ? — -I think they would be better able 
to bring the value before the committee. But in 
nearly every case there would be a groat number of 
interests to consider ; and, of course, an expert from 
the Congested Districts Board would be the proper 
person to bring those interests forward. 

26533. Sir John Colomb. — Are there any uneconomic 
holdings on your estate outside the congested dis- 
tricts ? — Uneconomic ? No. 

26534. You have sold your property directly to 
tenants, have you not? — Only a portion. 

26535. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I gather from your 
evidence that you think a tribunal to fix the purchase 
price could be established in Ireland which would 
command general respect? — Yes, I do. 

26536. That is to say, that its awards would be 
accepted with general acquiescence? — Yes. Prices all 
over Ireland have been fixed so continuously during 
the last -ten or fifteen years that it cannot be a very 
difficult thing to arrive at a general average for these 
particular types of properties. 

26537. Sir John Colomb. — Can you sketch to the 
Commission the sort of tribunal and the principles 
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that would quite satisfy you if compulsory powers 
were exercised in the" oase of your own estate? — I 
said distinctly that I would be no party to compul- 
sion. I do not believe in it in the least where you 
have men on anything like equal terms with one an- 
other as in other parts of Ireland. But there are 
congested districts which are absolutely hopeless. 
That is the only word to use for it, and I do not 
know in what other way you can deal with them. 
You cannot deal with the congested districts in the 
same way as you would deal with Middlesex. You 
have to deal with them in the same way as you 
would deal with the Hebrides. 

26538. Your proposal of compulsion is absolutely 
limited to the congested areas as they now stand ? — 
As they now stand. 

26539. And scheduled under the Act?— And 
scheduledi under the Act. 

26540. And you would not extend the principle 
beyond those areas? — I believe there are a few areas 
which have not been scheduled, which are of the type 
of congested districts. I have not seen them myself. 

26541. Mr. O’Kelly. — Do you know the 'West very 
well? — Yes, I do. 

26542. Are there many estates in the West that 
would come under the purview of Sir Francis 
Mowatt’ s definition ? — Yes. 

26543. Is there a very large number?— No, I don’t 
think so. 

26544. Which are the more numerous — the well- 
managed or the badly-managed estates? — That is a 
very difficult question to answer. It is not a question 
I really can answer without going over the whole 
ground again. 

26545. In any case you object to compulsion in 
the case of well-managed estates ? — I should not think 
that compulsion would be necessary. 

26546. It very often happens that on some well- 
managed estates you have a large number of un- 
economic holdings? — I do not know of any, but I 
suppose there are such cases. 

26547. And if the landlord refuses to sell his 
property, or to give land for the improvement of 
uneconomic holdings, would you stop short of compul- 
sion ? — I do not know any other way. 

26548. Would that consideration modify your view 
as to the non-application of compulsion to well- 
managed properties ? — I think you are gcrng into too 
large a question. I am dealing with congested dis- 
tricts only. 

26549. And I am dealing with congested districts. 
Would you apply compulsion to well-managed pro- 
perty if -it were within the congested districts ? — I 
believe legislation for Scotland on the same lines is 
coming on, and I should not like to advance an 
opinion until we see that legislation. 

26550. Is it your view that to all property, whether 
ill or well-arranged within the areas now scheduled 
as congested, compulsion should be applied in these 
cases ? — On the lines laid down by Sir Francis 
Mowatt. 

26551. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — W here the estate is 
not so well managed as to foe a substantial economic 
'advantage to the district in which it exists ? — Yes. 

26552. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Sir John 'Colomb asked you 
about extending the present definition of congestion. 
Are you not aware that there are many non-scheduled 
areas in the West that contain large numbers of un- 
economic holdings which are excluded from the Con- 
gested Acts by the present definition of congestion ? — 

I understand there are. I have been told so. 

26553. That being so, would you like to see that 
definition revised so as to include these uneconomic 
holdings that need treatment ? — That would be a ques- 
tion for the Commission, not for me. 

26554. But I should like to have your opinion on 
the subject ? — I have not formed an opinion. 

26555. Whether the property is badly managed or 
well managed depends upon whether it is so managed 
as to be of substantial economic advantage to the dis- 
trict in which it is situated ? — You know the West, 
Mr. O’Kelly. 

26556. Yes, I live there? — Well, you will bear in 
mind that some properties there are not of economic 
value. 


26557. I ask you do you know a single property Mar 9R 1<)n7 

in any of the five counties of the West to which that ' 1 7 ‘ 

definition would apply? — Yes. The Right 

26558. You do?— Yes, several. the 

26559. Are they one in every one hundred ? — I don’t Castletown, 
suppose there are one hundred properties in the part 
I am talking of. 

26560. Chaieman. — I do not quite understand what 
object you have in your mind in obtaining com- 
pulsory purchase on these poor estates ?— Simply for 
the improvement of the people on them. 

26561. When you talk of improvement you mean 
the enlargement of holdings ?— Yes ; I will come to 
that. Certainly I mean the enlargement of holdings 
and the bringing in of the communal system, which 
is the only system you will be able to work in the 
congested districts. 

26562. You mean re-striping and re-dividing ? 

Yes. 

26563. You would admit it would be bad to handle 
an estate of that kind unless you were prepared to 
leave it in as good order as possible at the end ?— 

Yes. 

26564. That is, not to leave the people still on 
but slightly improved uneconomic holdings ?— Cer- 
tainly. My object in using the word “ compulsion,” 
which is a word I object to strongly, is simply be- 
cause that is the only way you can bring this sort of 
property into the market for improvement. I would 
use compulsion on both sides. Some of the tenants 
absolutely refuse to do anything. Through the 
assistance of the influential men of the district, and 
through the parish priests, if you get compulsory 
power you may induce them to do something and 
put them in such a condition as to improve the 
estate. 

26565. I don’t think, from the evidence we have 
had before us so far, it has been suggested that that 
class of property of which you speak is the most 
difficult to acquire. We have been told that where 
compulsion is necessary is with regard to the better 
lands, and not with regard to the very poor lands. 

Owners of very poor lands seem perfectly willing to 
sell under the voluntary system ?— You’ll find there 
are large grazing areas within those properties. 

26566. We have had several cases mentioned to us 
where in estates of that kind the Estates Commis- 
sioners refused to declare them estates until the grass 
lands were put in and included ?— All the better ; 
but the landlord may refuse to sell. 

26567. He cannot be compelled to sell?— He can- 
not be compelled to sell, and therefore you must have 
compulsion. 

26568. Have you any oase in your mind where it 
would be a loss to the owner to sell ; where the 
(state is so encumbered that it would be a loss .to 
the owner to sell. I have always understood that 
the more encumbered the property the greater the 
benefit accruing to the seller?— That would hardly be 
the case. There are a great many cases in which 
there is actually nothing left for anybody. 

26569. The fact that he is able to pay off his mort- 
gage with the money advanced by the State does give 
him an income where he had no income before ?— Yes 
that is likely, but I have an estate in my mind where! 
very likely, the mortgagees even would not get two- 
thirds of their money. 

26570. Sir Feancis Mowatt.— I just want to under- 
stand, m the simplest possible form, so far, what is 
iwnfc of your evidence upon the whole. Is this 
it ? Where the congestion in a district is such as to 
make the purchase of an estate within it absolutely 
necessary for the establishment of economic holdings 
in the district, that even if the estate is well-managed 
Ull ® r the definition laid down, the private interest 
of the landowner mulrt give way to the necessary re- 
arrangement of the district?— Yes; I think so. 

26571. I have in my mind a man perfectly blame- 
less, who has a perfectly well-managed estate, between 
two badly-managed estates, and for the re-striping of 
that district the well-managed estate must be taken 
from its owner, assuming he is absolutely compensated 
and does not 'lose by it, then do you agree that the 
general interest must be accepted as greater than the 
individual interest? — Yes; I think so. 

26572. Chaieman.— What is your objection to com- 
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— jection that every man lias to being compelled to do 

The Right anything. I think you have it yourtself, Lord Dudley, 

Horn the it is the feeling against being compelled. 

Castletown. 26573. There are already several precedents for the 
State acquiring land for public purposes by compul- 
sion. You have got Labourers Acts in Ireland. You 
have got Railway Acts, and Lands Clauses Acts, 
under which you have powers to obtain land for rail- 
ways? — I think that the less the State uses compul- 
sion — I am a Liberal — but I think the less the State 
uses compulsion the better. 

26574-6. Yes, but wouldn’t you agree that there are 
public purposes for which it is necessary? — If it is 
proved that it is required for great public purpose^', 
and that the two Houses of Parliament, or the Gov- 
ernment initiated a scheme I should accept it, but I 
disapprove of all compulsion beyond what is at present 
taking place. 

26577. Would you say that a landlord in Ireland 
had any cause for complaint if the State took his 
land, that is, bought his land compulsorily, for 
public purposes, at a price which left him no worse 
off than before ? — I don’t think he would have any 
serious cause of complaint. Of course it would be very 
unfair to have your house taken from you compul- 
sorily. 

26578. But you may have it done. It is done in 
London. People had their houses taken compulsorily 
from them when the Great Central Railway came into 
London, round by Lords’ Cricket Ground ? — It is done, 
but I object to it on principle. I think it is far better 
for the State to get it voluntarily. 

26579. You admit it is not a new principle? — Yes; 
the principle is there I think. 

26580. Mr. Kavanagh. — You would be in favour of 
compulsory purchase where the estate wants improv- 
ing ?— Yes ; on the lines of Sir Francis Mowatt’s ques- 
tion. 

26581. But supposing it could not be improved with- 
out acquiring untenanted land outside the area, would 
you be in favour of exercising compulsory powers? 
Supposing the migrants could not get enough land in- 
side would you be in favour of going for powers out- 
side ?— I would not be in favour, because I think there 
is quite enough land inside. 

26582. That is not my point. Supposing it is 
proved to you that there is not enough land inside 
would you then be in favour of extending the power? 
—I should be very very careful indeed. 

26583. Sir John Colomb. — Just before you pass 
from that point. You have given us a general opinion 
as to the policy to be pursued with respect to com- 
pulsion and other matters in the congested districts? 
—Yes. 

■26584. Have you ever had any property yourself in 
congested districts? — No. 

26585. Have you had any special opportunity, de- 
nied to other people, of inquiring into the condition 
of estates and their management in the congested 
districts ? — I prefaced my statement of evidence by 
saying I had studied the matter for twenty or thirty 
years, and had made a very careful special study of 

26586. That is from the general point of view? — 
Oh, no; going through the districts, learning the 
sta'te of things and the condition of the people. 

26587. When you differentiate between estates well 
managed and badly managed, have you had any op- 
portunity of examining the actual state of affairs in 
the landlords’ books?— No. It is as likely as not I 
would not be allowed to. I have seen estates sympa- 
thetically managed and those unsympathetically 
managed ; anybody can see that for themselves. 

26588. You judge from the external character of the 
estate as to what it was like ? — No ; I rely also upon 
the evidence given me by the tenants, possibly by the 
owners, and possibly by the agents. 

26589. That is what I want to come at ; your opinion 

is founded upon information derived from owners? 

And from the tenants. 

26590. And they have disclosed to you the fact that 
tliey are hopelessly insolvent? — Yes, some of them. 

26591. And it is of that class of owner you are 
mainly speaking? — Yes ; of the hopeless class’ How- 
ever that- may be, they cannot help it. 


26592. We now come to what you describe as the 
communal farm ? — Yes, the communal and co-operative 
farm is one of which I have a certain right to speak, 
because I have worked it upon my own estate. It is 
not a congested estate, but has a large number of 
medium-sized farms, of thirty, forty, and sixty acres, 
and it was in consequence of seeing what was going 
on upon congested estates that it occurred to me, about 
ten years ago, to start this system, and see what the 
result would be upon the farmers who live round about. 
I took an area of about 400 acres of medium land, and 
converted it from grass to tillage. I then asked the 
small farmers about if they would like to have, for 
a crop, a certain portion of this land — a rood, an acre, 
or two acres, and so on — I have published the whole 
subject in a pamphlet, which I will hand in. I’ll 
roughly state what the system is. We started about 
thirty or foriy men working upon this land. We have 
now over 200, and they get a portion each — a rood, an 
acre, and so on, whatever we thought they were en- 
titled to. We know their circumstances. They are 
simply asked the question, “ What do they want? ” 
When they have a large amount one year, they have a 
small amount the next year. We exercise a kind of 
benevolent despotism. The despotism is not much if 
any good comes to them. That grass Land is now 
turned into a farm. The men round this farm have 
all bought their holdings, and they are better off than 
ever before, and for this very simple reason — they are 
able to rest portion of their own land every year, be- 
cause they can get a certain portion of the communal 
land for the purposes they require. 

26593. Mr. Kavanagh. — You let by the year? — 
Only by the year. 

26594. For the crop? — Yes, for the crop. 

26595. And it is all in tillage? — Yes. If a man 
has tillage, he may have sheep, as you know they 
have in Belgium, on a portion set apart for grass 
land, or so many cows, and so on. My suggestion to 
the Congested Districts Board is, that where you have 
an estate taken over by the Congested Districts Board, 
instead of taking the men clean off the land they are 
on and putting them on the whole of this estate, you 
should take a section of the Board’s grazing land and 
utilise that exactly in the same way as I am doing. 
You then put them in as communal holders. They 
will learn very quickly ; learn how to till properly. 
We had experimental plots to show them how to till on 
my land, and that could be done easily by the Parish 
Committee’s members, or anybody whom the Con- 
gested Districts Board appointed to show them how to 
work, and you could keep a certain portion in grass 
for their sheep and goats and cows. Then, as soon 
as they have profited by the advantage, you could move 
them to the new places, and give them new 
farms. You give them the means of manag- 

ing their lands, and it only requires a little 
trouble and personal supervision. We work our- 
selves entirely with the assistance of a Raffeisen 
Bank, which I established simultaneously, and we 
began with about twenty or thirty, and have now 200 ; 
and if I had twenty similar plots all over the country 
where there are small farmers the same thing would go 
on. It trains people, and gives them a great advan- 
tage. Tliey may say, “ I do not want any land this 
year. I’ll want some next year,” and so on. 

26596. Sir John Colomb. — It is very interesting. 
Have you finished your description of this experiment? 
— Yes ; it is entirely a question for you, if you think 
the idea is worth anything, to ask the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board to take it up. 

26597. Your suggestion is thiat it would be a wise 
alternative to the narrow existing system of dealing 
with this problem by the enlargement of holdings 
permanently? — Exactly. 

26598. As to this 400 acres of land you took up, 
was that since the Act of 1881 ? — I should have said it 
was grazing land, and instead of continuing cattle on 
it I turned it into tillage, and I had to break it up, in 
the first instance, of course. 

26599. Then it was in your hands all through? — Yes. 

26600. I suppose it is all on the eleven months’ 
agreement? — No, it is on a short agreement of my 
own, drawn up for crops, on certain rigidly laid down 
lines. 

26600a. You cannot extend to the year? — No, not 
to the year ; it is only to the crop. 

26601. Chairman. — What is that system called let- 
ting out for the crop ? — 'Con-acre ; but we give it a 
name of our own, and call it co-operative con-acre. 
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26602. Sir John Colomb. — You must make this ar- 
rangement in order to leave yourself in the position 
of the benevolent despot? — Yes. 

26603. And if the law came to be altered to consti- 
tute eleven months’ agreement holders as tenants, the 
system would be destroyed? — Absolutely. 

26604. May I ask you do you always give these 
tillage plots upon the land to the same tenants? — 
Oh, no ; it varies every year. One man may get a 
rood one year and that man may get two acres 
next year. 

26604a. How much the tenant shall have you abso- 
lutely reserve necessarily in your own hands? — Yes. 

26605. Otherwise the system would not work? — 
Exactly. 

26606. And therefore if the Congested Districts 
Board adopted your method as an alternative, which 
seems to me to be a very practical one, they would 
have permanently to keep control of the land so used 
for congested tenants ? — Yes, it can be seen in full work 
under what they call the communal system in Bel- 
gium, France, Northern Holland, Brandenburg, and 
I think Wurtemburg. 

26607. And is it your opinion that that system is 
preferable to actually stereotyping certain farms by 
taking in new land? — Oh, certainly, and I think it 
is much more useful to the people. Take the migra- 
tory labourer. He has a house and perhaps a couple 
of acres of land. If he has a family he may go to 
England or Scotland, and leave, perhaps, his two 
sons behind. They require a little extra land to rest 
their own land. If my system is carried out they go 
to the local Council and say, “We want two acres of 
the communal land?” It may be so much grass 
land for the cows or sheep. The father is in England, 
the sons are working, and his few acres are resting. 
Next years he won’t require two acres of the communal 
land, he will require much less. You can see it in 
Belgium where it has worked admirably for years. 

26608. Mr. Kavanagh. — What is the farthest dis- 
tance one of those tenants come from? — Three or 
four miles, but I don’t think that distance would be 
necesary where you map out your congested area 
round the grazing land or communal land. 

26609. What area would you say such a plan as 
.yours would cover, six miles? — About six miles. 

26610. You don’t think they would come further? 
— I don’t think so. 

26611. Do you actually embrace only six miles? — 
Or even less. 

26612. Sir John Colomb. — And as an incentive to 
activity and the educational process I presume it would 
tend to encourage both by the fact that a tenant 
who took up the land, and who was neglectful or 
hopelessly incompetent would not get it again? — 
That could be made one of the rules of the Com- 
mune. 

26613. I presume if you found that a man took up 
a portion and neglected it, or showed his incapacity 
for working it, you would not let him have it again ? 
— I should be very loth to do so. 

26614. Mr. Kavanagh.— W ould it be fair to ask 
you whether it is better as business letting under the 
system you describe or letting as grass land? — It 
oame out almost even ; but I think the grass was de- 
teriorating, and in grass, I think it veiy likely, in 
two years or so, it would come out less. There is 
one fact I should like to bring out. This is dealing 
with Leinster, and the land is high rented ; but that 
has nothing to do with it, for the great point is : 
you must never raise the rent or lower it. You fix 
the rent upon the land, and you leave the land at that 
value. 

26615. Mr. O’Kelly. — How many have you alto- 
gether engaged upon this?— How many men you 
mean ? 

26616. Yes? — Well, we began with twenty or 
thirty ; in this year we had 210. The pamphlet 
will tell you all. I guarantee nearly eveiy word of 
it. 

26617. Mr. Kavanagh. — The time will come when 
you must go back to grass ? — No ; I lay down in 
grass such pieces as are not rented out, and I give 
those who co-operated the first chance of obtaining 
■so much of that grass land towards which they have 
Indirectly contributed value by using manure. And 
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what I would like to suggest here is this — I sug- 
gested it to the Archbishop of Tuam — that a great 
number of these communal districts could be created 
all over the country in such places as Mountbellew, 
for instance, where I think there are Agricultural 
Colleges, and the experts in those Colleges would be 
able to train the tenants in the proper system of work- 
ing. 

26618. Mr. O’Kelly. — D o you get your seeds and 
your implements also on the co-operative system? — 
Certainly. 

26619. What attitude do the traders of the dis- 
trict take up towards you with respect to that? — I 
think they could very easily join in it themselves if 
they chose. It is not necessary to have a co-operative 
store or anything of that kind. Make the whole thing 
co-operative between the shopkeeper and the commune. 
I don’t say it is necessary to do it, but it very often 
works very well. People have got an idea that co- 
operation must be done from a co-operative shop. I 
am using it in the sense of each person helping the 
other, and of course great advantages are to be ob- 
tained by using the Raffeisen banks in connection 
with this system. There is some rough evidence here 
that I got from the tenants, the people themselves. I 
collected it during a great number of years, and it 
will only take a few minutes if you will allow me 
to read it. 

26620. Chairman. — What does it deal with? — 
Houses, drainage, shelter for cattle, grazing lands, 
and migration. 

26621. Please read it? — It is a very short synopsis 
of about twenty years’ work among the people. I 
call it fireside evidence. You say what do the people 
want. First of all, the cry is, when a commission 
goes round, they want the people themselves to be 
asked, and not so much the local leaders or aristo- 
cracy, as the case may be. The people themselves say 
they want somebody to come into their cottages and 
ask them themselves what they want-. In trying to 
find out generally what was the reason of the poverty 
of the land and the deterioration of the crops the 
answer is absolutely everywhere the same. The land 
is continually tilled until it is practically worn 
out. That would be met by the communal sys- 
tem, because by the communal system you restore 
the land hy resting it. Then as to drainage. Here 
you would have to have compulsion again. A great 
number of them say that the bogs which are being 
cut for turf are so uneconomically cut that the drain- 
age of the water goes back into the bog instead of 
being taken off it. It should be made absolutely com- 
pulsory to cut the bog properly. Of course each man 
having the same area of turbary should be made to 
cut the bog in such a shape that the bog itself would 
do the drainage. They are very strong as to the 
desirability of shelter for cattle, which rather touches 
the question of afforestation, as it shows that they 
would not be desirous of cutting down trees. They 
are very clear on the fact that there are considerable 
tracts of permanent grazing land of very low quality, 
and that these areas are not cultivated and used 
as far as possible for the small holders of the dis- 
tricts in which they are. On the question how the 
districts should be treated they are quite clear that 
eveiy district should be treated absolutely according 
to itself and not so as to interfere with the next 
one. You will always find that answer given. Spid- 
dal does not like to be dealt with as Ballycastle. 
They say, “ We have nothing to do with these places, 
and we would like to be treated for our own dis- 
tricts locally.” On the question of emigration the 
people all say the same thing, “more land and more 
employment.” That of course stands to reason. 
How would they improve their houses? They would 
wish to improve their houses by loans from the 
State or grants as is the case now. Then comes the 
next question, would, they care to give up their 
holdings when they are very small and go to other 
parts of Ireland as permanent holders with per- 
manent houses? This is one of the most difficult 
questions as to which to extract an answer. The 
answer is yes or no. It varies according to the dis- 
tricts. Some districts are prepared to go. Other districts 
are determined not to go. In one district the people 
are prepared to go and take up holdings in any other 
part of Ireland. In other districts I found that 
they were opposed to the suggestion of moving even 
across the road, even though they were in the most 
abject poverty. A very strong feeling exists in many 
parts that by far the greatest improvement that could 
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Mar. 86 1907. introduced up on the mountains and in bleak dis- 
’ — 1 ’ tricte would be the planting of belts of trees along 

The Eight the hillsides and valleys which would not alone afford 
Hon. the shelter and protection, but, as some of them said, 

*- ord , would make the climate better, though that is a point 

Castletown. j am rather doubtful about. 

26622. Sir John Colomb. — T he peasants told you 
this?— Yes. 

26622a. That it would affect the climate? — Yes. 
It is a very curious thing ; unless you go talk to 
them you don’t know what they do know. 

26623. It is often surprising what they do know? 
— Then what I was continually asking was would 
the people go as a parish. Suppose there was a par- 
ticularly badly congested area under one parish priest, 
would the people all go together. This is a question I 
am sorry to say I could get very little definite opinion 
upon. I spoke to a great number of the parish 
priests and a great number of the people, and there 
' is a general consensus of opinion that it would be 
right to get them to go by driblets, by ones and 
twos and threes. Very often there are three houses 
together, and I have been very careful to try to find 
out which of the occupiers would go and which re- 
main, and very often when they had agreed as to 
two who should go, the third would say he wanted to 
go too. Of course they raise the point that the land 
was being acquired to be sold in some of the western 
districts at as high a price as in other parts of 
Ireland. That was a tiling very difficult to combat ; 
and I hardly believe it is the case. Of course if they are 
correct a lower rate should be obtained, but that is a 
question I should not like to go into. I am only 
giving you the rough evidence. That is a synopsis of 
a great number of years evidence taken from house to 
house. 

26624. Chairman. — .You know the South Conlne- 
mara district pretty well ?— Yes. I have known it 
ever since I was a boy. 

26625. What do you believe to be the solution for 
the people of that coast? — Gorumna, Carraroe, and 
Spiddal are three of the most difficult districts I 
have come across in my experience. 

26626. What do you think is the solution? — .What 
I tli ink should be done in the case of those districts 
is to try and find out how much the turf and fish- 
ing industry really make for the people, and having 
ascertained that try to discover the number of people 
who are benefited by those two industries, and the 
extent to which they are benefited, that is, what 
each man makes out of it, and then I should be in- 
clined to approach parish priests and others of in- 
fluence in the district, and try to induce them to 
get the residue, whatever it was, to move on to 
other land. I don’t see any other way out of it. 

26627. But then you do think that migration is 
necessary? — I am strongly in favour of migration in 
the Spiddal district. I think that is an even more 
difficult one to deal with than the others, because 
the people are fairly well off, and from what I am 
told they have no great inclination to move. 

26628. You have watched those people in that dis- 
trict. I have. We had a witness yesterday who 
said that in his opinion those people ought to be 
left untouched, as it would be unwise to migrate 
them at all, -and his reason for saying that seemed 
to be he did not think they had sufficient agri- 
cultural knowledge. Have you been watching those 
people ? — Yes. 

26629. Have you formed the view that there was 
any particular reason that they should not succeed 
when they have been migrated ?— No. I think that 
the agricultural knowledge would come if they were 
migrated on the scheme I suggest, the communal 
scheme, because you could put them with the few 
helpers 

26630. Would you say they work very hard? — 
They are one of the hardest working people I know 
anywhere. 

26631. And according to the extent of the possibili- 
ties of the soil they cultivate they do the beet they 
can ? — Absolutely. 

26632. If you were to put the best of these men 
on the good land there is no particular reason — is 
there — why they should not succeed ? — Not at all. I 
think they ought to do admirably. 


26633. Does it not seem hopeless ever really to de- 
velop fishing to any great extent on that coast? — 
That is why I mention my idea of assessing the 
value of what they get, beoause I am very strongly 
of opinion that it would be veiy unf air to move those 
people if they don’t wish to go. 

26634. I don’t suppose they would go if they do not 
wish to go? — I think they are a very valuable race 
to the rest of the country, and the idea is filtering 
into the minds of these people by degrees that they 
can migrate ; and I think that there is sufficient 
work for a certain section of them along the borders 
of the sea, in the fishing and turf industries, but 
not for the great number of people that live there 

26635. Considering the very great congestion, and 
the enormous number of people who live there, you 
are never going to develop the fisheries to such an 
extent that you will find a profitable industry for 
the great majority of them? — No. 

26636. There are no harbours. How are you 
going to have good fishing without good natural 
harbours?— There is a good deal of fishing. They do 
work of that kind. I am quite aware that there is 
not any very great amount of it; but I should be 
very loth to move them until it was found that there 
was absolutely nothing for them to do there. 

26637. You would not be very hopeful about mak- 
ing it a busy industrial centre? — I don’t think so. 
It is not the type of country for it. 

26638. Chairman. — We have now got to migra- 
tion? — Yes. May I just say what I think about it, 
and you can ask me any questions about it. Of 
course migration is a matter of great difficulty, as I 
have already explained, but I think it can be done by 
degrees. If I may venture to say so Mr. Wyndham 
was perfectly right when he said you must go aiather 
slowly in regard to migration. I think that during 
the time you are trying to carry out migration if the 
Congested Districts Board, supposing it still existed, 
or whatever Board takes its place, would keep the 
houses improved and assist every now and again 
when a bad season comes on, and every effort is made 
also to get the people more new potato seed, new oats, 
or whatever may be desired, then by degrees you 
could make a start with one or two families in the 
particular area with which you are dealing, and the 
example would eventually be followed. I veiiy 
strongly deprecate and disapprove of emigration. I 
look upon the men .and women of the West as the 
finest peasantry I know. They would be of enormous 
benefit to the rest of the country, and I have already 
found what a benefit they are if they are helped in 
the troubles they have at the present time. Those 
troubles are historical troubles — troubles that have 
cropped up from the result of the working of history. 

I shall not detain you more than a minute, but with- 
in the last three or four months I came across a most 
interesting paragraph which I should like to read. 

I have read a great deal of the evidence given here 
regarding how the people arrived in the West. Sir 
Antony MacDonnell and one or two others expressed 
views as to how the people got there, what their 
status was, what class of men they were, and why 
they were in this curious condition. I have found 
among historical manuscripts a letter written in the 
time of Elizabeth and sent by Carew to Burleigh. He 
is referring to my own district— Queen’s County. 
There had been a rebellion there, and he is referring 
to the arrangements that were made at that time 
about the rebellion. This is the letter Carew wrote 
Burleigh: “Our Captaines, and by their example 
(for it was otherwise painefull) the common souldiers, 
did cut downe with their swords all the rebels’ come, 
to the value of ten thousand pound and upward, the 
onely meanes by which they were to live, and to 
keeph their bonaghts (or hired souldiers). It seemed 
incredible that by so barbarous inhabitants the 
ground should be so manured, the fields so orderly 
fenced, the townes so frequently inhabited, and the 
high wares .and paths so well beaten as the Lord 
Deputy here found them. The reason whereof was, 
that the Queen’s forces during these warres never till 
then came among them.” This is the next letter. 
Sir Arthur Chichester, Lord Deputy of Ireland, in 
his statement in 1614, of his services, -wrote as follows 
in relation to the removal of the O’Mores and other 
natives from Leix to complete the ‘ plantation ’ of 
that district under the name of Queen’s County: — 
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“ I have banished the O’Mores with the Dowlyns, 
Kellies, Lawlors, and other Irishe septes, their 
ancient followers of the Queene’s Countie, and dis- 
persed them into sundrie partes, (out of all the pro- 
vince of Leinster) into Conaught and Munster upon 
consideration that by their greatnes and rebellious 
they had often disquited and ruyned the English 
colonies planted there.” That is curious, as showing 
exactly how these people have arrived in the West. 
I find a number of the West people bearing those 
names who came from the Queen’s County, and I 
find also a large number of men hearing those names 
have returned to Queen’s County, and I have actually 
sold to Dowlyns, Kellies and Lawlors within the last 
four or five years land under the Act, and if you help 
those people on the same lines there is no reason why 
the fields should not be as well manured, well fenced, 
and well arranged, because you are dealing with the 
decen diants of those very people Carew wrote of. My 
object in putting that forward was because it was 
a curious historical fact. The whole question is a 
historical problem. The Scottish problem when the 
crofters removed to the coast was solved after the 
troubles by the crofters being removed in regiments 
to Canada and elsewhere. I look upon the people 
of the West as the finest peasantry. Both mentally 
and physically they are excellent. They have very 
difficult land to deal with, and I cannot help think- 
ing it would be very easy by adopting a common- 
sense point of view to utilise them for the advantage 
of the rest of Ireland. To give you an example of 
how they can be used. I had last year great difficulty 
in finding labour for some large work in my own 
county — Queen’s County. I applied to some friends 
in Mayo, and forty Mayo men came down. They 
had done work in England and had returned to their 
own homes. They settled down at my home for one 
month and a half or two months, and I gave them 
milk and potatoes. They were a magnificent type of 
men, both physically and mentally. They did the 
work and went home again. I asked a good many of 
them if they would care to settle in my county, and 
they said yes, if they had a good house or cottage. 

26639. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Was their work 
energetic ?— Excellent. First-rate. My steward, who is 
a Scotchman, said it was the best work he had ever 
had done. A very remarkable fact in connection with 
them was that they refused to eat the food of the 
country, which was white bread with us. Each in- 
sisted upon having meal. These details bear on tne 
whole question. They insisted upon having milk for 
their drink, and they brought their own provender in 
the shapes of grou,nd-up oatmeal and flour. My 
father did the same thing previous to me, and we 
have got a small colony of western descendants, but 
they have rather died out. There are at the present 
time half-a-dozen Galway men living there in Queen’s 
County, but they have lost their identity because of 
being merged with the rest of the population. 

26640. You said you had friends in Mayo. What 
sort of agency supplied you with these men? — They 
were men between 25 and 35 years of age, and they 
were recommended to me by a gentleman on whose 
estates they had been working. I happened to know 
two or three Mayo people, and they recommended the 
men. 

26641. Mr. O’ Kelly. — What class of work were 
they employed on ? — In drainage work and in cultiva- 
tion, drainage work mainly. I only brought in the 
point to show what a really magnificent class of 
labourers they are if properly employed. 

26642. Chairman. — You said ■ that in your view 
migration should proceed slowly ? — It seems so 
difficult to force it. 

26643. Let me put to you this difficulty. While 
you are proceeding slowly the grass lands — untenanted 
lands — which are necessary for any great solution 
of this question are being purchased rapidly. What 
steps would you suggest ought to be taken to prevent 
practically the whole of the land, or some of the land 
you may some day want for this purpose passing into 
the hands of ordinaiy purchasers under the Act? — I 
confess I have seen that great difficulty. Where you 
want to get those grass lands in a hurry I suppose 
one has to be thrown back on the question of com- 
pulsion to a certain extent, but I cannot help think- 
ing, even supposing you could not get all the grass 
lands you would want, that you would find before 
very long feeding stock on poor grass land would not 
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look to the future in these things, and supposing ‘ ' L 

Canadian cattle came in or anything of that kind The. Right 
tile men who have these grass lands would be driven Hon. the 
to ruin, and they would be very glad to sell their Lord 
interest for nothing I should think. You asked me Castletown, 
a problem ; I am giving another problem. 

26644. But my point is this. At present there is a 
certain amount of untenanted land in the landlords’ 
hands? — Or in the graziers’ hands? . 

26645. I am taking untenanted land, and I mean 
land which is in the landlords’ hands — he farms it 
himself or lets it out on the eleven months’ system ? — 

Yes. 

26646. You may buy that land for the purposes of 
migration, and so long as you have only the landlord 
to deal with, and you are prepared to pay him a fair 
price the difficulty is not insuperable, but the longer 
the process I have referred to is continued the more 
the land passes into the hands of other people? — 

Yes. 

26647. The Estates Commissioners buy properties 
in congested districts where a certain amount of en- 
largement of holdings is necessary. Evicted tenants 
are put back on the land, and new tenancies are 
created for sons of tenants. The land is gradually 
utilised for other purposes than the migration of 
congests, therefore after a few years you find your- 
self with veiy little untenanted land that can be 
purchased, and if you want grass lands then you 
have to use compulsion upon the people who have 
actually bought under the Purchase Acts ? — Yes. 

26648. You would have to use compulsion in regard 
to peasant proprietors, men who had with State 
advances bought, say 100 acres, under the 
Act. There would be very much greater diffi- 
culty in buying from them compulsorily than 
from landlords whose land is untenanted. When 
you say migration should proceed slowly I do 
not suppose anybody is disposed to disagree so far 
a6 the fact remains that you must be careful in 
vour experiments, but you have also to bear in mind 
that if you proceed too slowly the whole remedy will 
be swallowed up ? — Why I said slowly was for two 
reasons. The first reason which your Lordship sees 
is the difficulty of getting hold of the land perhaps 
at the moment, and then, according to my experience, 
there is the difficulty of getting people to migrate. 

I read carefully the evidence of Mr. Fitzgibbon the 
other day, and one thing is perfectly clear. If they 
do migrate and they become contiguous to another 
county you will immediately have friction, and a 
very difficult and very troublesome time. That is 
why I say you have to move slowly. It might be 
prevented if you like in this way. If it is thought 
absolutely necessary by compulsion to carve up the 
lands which are let on eleven months’ grazing in a 
congested district, or just on the edge of it, you 
can buy up those lands from the landlord or the 
grazier or whatever person may be in possession at 
the time, and the State can hold them temporarily. 

It must be a State question. You can for the time 
being work them on the system I have explained, and 
then let the migrants slowly filter in from the outside. 

26649. But that plan, though it may assume slow 
migration assumes further a very rapid acquisition 
of grass lands by the State? — I think I am with you 
there. 

26650. I9 your view that the State should proceed 
at once to buy up as much of the grass land as it can 
get? — Yes. Let the State go into the market. 

26651. And buy up all the grass land it can get 
if possible by voluntary means, and failing that, by 
compulsion ? — Yes. That they should then hold that 
grass land, let it out on the eleven months’ system, or 
use it for a system of communal farming and pro- 
ceed to migrate people to it. That is my plan. 

26652. Would you go so far as to say that if the 
State did do that they should set their face sternly 
against the creation of new holdings for the sons 
of tenants? — I do not quite follow you. 

26653. There are two interests — the claim of the 
people living in the locality that their sons should 
have some of this land given them, and there is the 
far more important claim of the congests from the 
congested areas to be given greater opportunities for 
their enterprise? — Yes. 
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26654. Do you think if the State bought this land 
and said, we have bought it solely for the purpose 
of removing migrants from the congested districts 
and we will not consider the claim of a local man 
who happens to be the son of a tenant, and who 
wants a holding, that that would be satisfactory ? — 
I would not go so far as that, because I think it would 
be unjust to the local man. If you go and buy a 
large .area of grazing land in Roscommon .and there 
.happens to be on that site a certain number of hold- 
ings that may be uneconomic holdings 

26655. But that is a different point. I quite ad- 
mit the first thing you have to do with your grass 
land is to give a certain amount of it to the enlarge- 
ment of uneconomic holdings of the people who are 
contiguous to the grass land. You certainly must 
do that, but then comes in the question of the sons 
of these people — the sons of the people on .these 
holdings. They say unless we can get land we will 
have to go to America, and they press the Congested 
Districts Board or the State to give them port of 
jthis grass land and to create new tenancies ? — I think 
you are now going into the question of posterity? 

26656. But it is an immediate question? — I agree 
it is very close. 

26657. It is an immediate question. The moment 
the State gets the land that demand will be made. 
There will be a, demand in the locality by people to 
get their sons planted there, and to save them from 
going to America. If you give them land to that 
extent you are removing the remedy from the con- 
gests. What are you .to do? Are you to say : “ No, 
we shall hold this land and will not extend the 
scheme to the sons Of tenants. We shall hold this 
land until we can get a sufficient number of suitable 
congests” ? — I think you would have to fall back again 
on the communal system. The Belgian communal 
system says, here is grass land. There are un- 
economic holdings round it, so many houses and 
so many families. Each family is entitled to so 
much of the communal holdings and to the advant- 
ages as regards timber and so on. The father and 
mother can live on the property, but the younger 
sons must go because there is no more room on the 
commune for those people. 

26658. But in this case there is a balance of land 
after you have satisfied the claims of the people who 
live round the fringes of it, and the whole question 
depends on what you are to do with that balance. 
Are you to utilise it in enlarging your commune? — 
I think you must do it on those lines. To cany 
your argument to a logical conclusion would be 
simply this. The State keeps the grass land for the 
migrant, but it gives a portion of that grass land to 
the contiguous owners to enlarge their farms. The 
contiguous owner says, I have sons and daughters and 
I must have a portion more. If we follow your 
argument out the son would have a portion of it and 
his son a further portion. The result would be that 
in two generations there would be none of the grass 
land left, and practically the whole district would 
be congested again. 

26659. You mean to say if the claims of the sons 
and soforth were all satisfied you would set a new 
congested area ? — Yes ; because you would have to 
divide and sub-divide again. Two or three genera- 
tions of sub-division would again congest it. 

26660. Does not that show that you have to draw 
the line at heads of families ? — I quite agree with you 
there. 

26661. You say with regard to the head of a family 
who has got an uneconomic holding you are willing 
to give him land which would make his holding 
economic, but you will not recognise the claim of 
his son to have a new holding ? — -No, you cannot do 
that. 

26662. And any balance of land you have got is to 
be utilised for bringing congests from another area. 
It must be recognised that the younger sons must do 
what everybody else does, namely look for employ- 
ment elsewhere. You cannot parcel out land in- 
definitely amongst holdings ?— It is impossible to do 
so. 

26663. Sir Francis Mowatt. — When you have 
satisfied the uneconomic holder on the grass land, 
the next interest to be considered is that of the 
migrant from an uneconomic district? — Quite so. 


26664. And any claim of the son of a tenant must 
come after the claim of a migrant? — Yes. 

26665. Mr. O’Kelly. — Do you think the difficulty 
attending the migration of people is diminishing ? In 
the beginning people had a great objection to mi- 
grate from one property to another. Do you think 
the difficulty is disappearing? People have not now 
got the same objection to migrate as they had when 
the Congested Districts Board first introduced migra- 
tion schemes. They are getting .accustomed to them ?' 
—They have in some districts. 

26666. Do you not think the example afforded by 
the success of migrants on their new holdings within 
the last few years will tend to the dispersion of the 
objections of other migrants to move from one pro- 
perty to the other in the future? — Yes. 

26667. Don’t you think that if a half-dozen neigh- 
bour’s were moved at the same time to one particular 
property so that they could carry with them the 
old associations, that would get over some of the 
obstacles to migration schemes ? — Yes, I think it 
would. I think the great difficulty is that there is a 
great deal of jealousy — petty jealousy, and it is a 
very small thing — but the man who is asked to move 
is afraid that one or other of his relations is going 
to be left on the farm off which he is going to be 
moved. 

26668. That is inevitable ?— Yes, but it is one of 
the great difficulties. 

26669. It is one of the conditions that he gets the 
new holding in exchange for the holding he gives up ? 
— Yes. I spent over a week talking to three farmers, 
that lived in three houses, one adjoining the other, 
and I never could find out, although one agreed one 
day and maybe two another day — I never could find 
out which was the one they were going to leave be- 
hind. 

26670. You will admit it is all a question of bar- 
gaining, and the country people can hardly be blamed 
if they bring the ethics of the fair and the market 
into negotiations with congested districts officials, 
but I can assure you that in my county — the County 
of Mayo— there is scarcely .any doubt as to the Con- 
gested Districts Board giving them fair play, and T 
am in almost daily communication with tenants — 
and that being so, there is very little difficulty in 
getting them to migrate. I only suggest to you that 
the example of the success of these men will be an 
encouragement to the others to migrate by and bye ? 
— Yes, probably. 

26671. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I was only going to 
carry on the subject to the other side of the picture. 
It has been suggested to you that the unwillingness 
to migrate is for several reasons diminishing, but 
as to the indisposition to allow migrants to be 
brought into the district, what do you say about 
that? — That is, to my mind, the most difficult of 
all the problems, because you cannot compel a man 
who has been living on the edge of a large grass 
ranch, and who thinks he is entitled, or may have 
some traditional idea, which is inherent in the 
people, tliat his great-great-grandfather had a bit of 
that grass land and that he must be dealt with— it 
is very hard to tell him “ I am going to bring in a 
stranger because it is for his good, and I am going 
to plant him on that piece of land which your great- 
great-grandfather had two hundred years ago.” I 
think the only person who can deal with that point, 
if I may be allowed to say so, is the Parish Priest. 

26672. I am only asking for information, but do 
you think that either the Parish Priest or anybody 
else can in effect render migration possible under 
these circumstances ? — Yes. 

26673. You think it can be done ? — I do not 6ay the 
Parish Priest alone, but if men of local influence 
came forward. 

26674. You think that they can at all events make 
that objection not insuperable to migration ? — Quite 
so. Men of local influence and the Parish Priest, 
acting together, if they are satisfied they are doing 
right by their parish and its people, and the people 
are convinced there is no trick in it — they .are always 
very much inclined to think that some one is pre- 
pared to play the fool with them — if they are con- 
vinced that really there is no danger to them, and 
no hurt can come to them by it, then they will not 
hesitate about moving. 
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Mar °r, 1907 P u ^ th* question by Sir John Colomb as to. the 500 
'' acres where the migrant was to come in, and why 
The Bight I suggested a lengthened period for the solu- 
tion. the tion. If you have got 500 acres ready, and if you 
J -'<«■<! have any migrants ready, and if you have got— if I 

Castletown. may put a possibility — a friendly feeling between the 
migrants and those with whom they are contiguous, 
surely you can divide the lands up at once and lose 
no time. 

26705. Suppose you bring in migrants, giving the 
500 acres to them, does not that mean that you im- 
mediately stereotype the conditions of the small 
occupiers adjoining the 500 acres?— Not necessarily, 
becaulse if your migrants were ready, you could easily 
make your arrangements with the contiguous owners. 

26706. What arrangements could you make? — I am 
afraid the whole question is rather one of give and 
take, isn’t it? 

26707. No ; it is a very simple question. Let me 
assume now an area of congestion, or rather let me 
assume, say, forty or fifty congests living on the 
borders of this grazing ranch? — Yes. 

26708. If that grazing ranch is not divided amongst 
them — if it ils not utilised for the enlargement of 
their holdings — there is no possibility of their con- 
dition being improved. Do you think it is a businesslike 
way of solving the problem of congestion by the Con- 
gested Districts Board, or the Estates Commissioners, 
or any other body to disregard the requirements of the 
congests contiguous to the grazing ranch by bringing 
in migrants from a distance and planting them on the 
land ? — Certainly it would be absolutely wrong. You 
mean, first of all, if you have a grazing ranch, we will 
say, outside a congested area, with, contiguous to it, 
uneconomic holdings. You must, in the first instance, 
consider those uneconomic holdings that are on the 
verge, or else we will have the old hereditary feeling 
of the man who says, “ I must get into the particular 
plot where my great-great-grandfather lived in the 
time of anybody." 

26709. But of course if, after satisfying the wants 
and requirements of the local people there should be 
a surplus of land left over, then of course the proper 
thing would be to bring in the migrants? — Quite so. 
Then go to the migrants. 

26710. Chairman. — Have you any other point? — 
Those are my views, and I will now, in a few .words, 
summarise what I have been saying. I looked upon 
the whole question, as I have tried to explain, by my 
reference to the letters of Carew and Sir Arthur 
Chichester, as an historical nemesis. These people were 
undoubtedly driven off the land— whether rightly or 
wrongly it is not for us to discuss — from economic to 
uneconomic holdings. I look upon them as a very 
valuable body of peasants, indeed, and they are very 
useful, not only for their own labour, but they are very 
valuable to great parts of England and Scotland for 
their, labour, and I cannot see any reason why they 
should be carted off to Canada. As far as I can see, 
the general trend of thought at the present time is 
rather to anchor the smaller people on the soil wherever 
they can live comfortably, and be fairly well off. To a 
certain extent, undoubtedly, it is a Treasury question, 
because a certain amount of money must be utilised 
for the purpose, and I cannot think of any worthier 


way of utilising public money than in trying; to redress 
what I call an historical Nemesis. The people are 
worth keeping, undoubtedly. The types of' the dis-- 
tricts are very, very different,' and, therefore, you 
would have to look into absolutely different classes of 
treatment for remedial work in the various districts. 
For instance, Belmullet is very different from Spiddal ; 
Lettercroffoe and Oughterard are very different places; 
from Ballycastle and Donegal. Parts of Sligo are- 
different from Roscommon. Gorumna and Carraroe 
are absolutely different districts from what you would 
have to deal with in Oughterard. What I want to 
urge, with all due deference to you, is not to look at 
the matter from an official, automatic point of view. 
The Congested Districts Board, if I may be allowed 
to say so, have done very fine work. They have been 
very cramped for funds, and I think they had a great 
deal to learn by experience. It is a very difficult 
work. I have been twenty years trying to understand 
it, and I cannot say I understand it thoroughly 
yet. The proper way would be to look at 
the matter from an absolutely commonsense- 

point of view, and in that respect it is not a very 
difficult one. It wants commonsense, it wants patience, 
and it wants, if I may be allowed to say so, not too 
much interference from officials, Parliamentarians, and 
others, because while all the talk is going on these 
peasants are going away, and there is no doubt they 
will go as fast as they can. They have got bitten 
by the idea of living in America. The women 
who emigrate come back and tell them it is 
a very nice country, and that it is very 
bright and cheery, and they are realising their' misery 
in a way that they did not do up to ten or fifteen .years 
ago. I see a very great change in them since I have 
known them. In one of the districts I know— in Bel- 
mullet— there were three or four houses on the Mullet 
itself which the people actually vacated, or went out of 
the place, because it was so miserable, although they 
actually owned the land. The last thing I wish to say 
is this — that foreign countries have dealt with this 
problem perfectly sensibly and easily and without 
any trouble. In Belgium, and especially in the Ar- 
dennes, they had exactly the same difficulty, and they 
settled it ; and the whole country is now in a most 
prosperous and satisfied condition. Curiously enough, 
in the Ardennes, where I went to study the 
problem, I saw a section of the old Gaelic 
race. They talk a language called Walloon, very much 
akin to the Gaelic, and they are very much akin also 
in their old ideas about staying on the soil. They are as 
well off as they possibly could be under the circum- 
stances. They are all owners of their own land, /with 
communal rights in little bits of timber land arid that 
sort of thing. They have very little industries, but they 
are an agricultural, hard-working, and sensible race; 
and I cannot help thinking, if the Commission would 
look upon the matter from that point of view, they 
would find the solution of the problem a much easier 
one. I would also like to endorse a good deal of what 
Mr. Fitzgibbon said with regard to.the people, because 
I think he knows them thoroughly well, and I desire to 
speak strongly ,as to the good work done by the Con- 
gested Districts Board. I apologise for having kept 
the Commission so long. 


Mr. David 

Talbot- 

Crosbie. 


Mr. David Talbot- 

26711. Chairman. — Perhaps it would be well for you 
to read as much as you thought fit of the precis which 
you have given us,* and then we could postpone cross- 
examination until to-morrow morning. You have been 
asked by the Irish Reform Association to give evidence 
before us ? — Yes ; a much abused, and I may say much 
misrepresented association. 

. 26712. Sir Francis Mowatt. — That description 
applies to every institution we have nowadays?— I hope 
to enlist the sympathy of the Commissioners. I feel 
rather at a disadvantage coming after the very able 
witnesses you have heard for the landlords and for the 
United Irish League. Of course, my evidence will 
exterid all over Ireland, but it is chiefly as regards 
Connaught. Most of my life— over thirty-three years— 
has been passed in Connaught, but I was brought up 
in Kerry for twenty-four years. I know something of 
Kerry, out my chief experience lias been in Connaught, 
where I have acted as agent for thirty-three years. 
Therefore, most of my evidence will be concerned with 
Connaught. 

* See pa 


Crosbie examined. 

26713. Chairman.— What part of Connaught do you 
know best? — Roscommon. I have had agencies all over 
Connaught. There was a report of the Irish Reform 
Association, that we brought out some time ago. We 
take the same line now as we did then. We have not 
very much changed. I do not know if your lordship 
saw one of these reports. I think they were sent to- 
the members of the Commission. It was issued on the 
7th of June, 1905. The ad interim report of the 
Estates Commissioners was issued, and we took it tip,, 
arid reported upon it. 

26714. Perhaps you will let us have a copy, of it? — 
Certainly. In that report we found that Connaught 
was really exceptional, and that while the Land Act 
had worked well in the other' three provinces it was 
practically a failure as regards Connaught. In the last 
report of the Commissioners one is met with exactly 
the same difficulty. The figures bear out exactly the 
same thing. I give the figures as to the failure of 
the Land Purchase Act in Connaught as compared with 
the other provinces. From the report of the Estates 
ge 251. 
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26716. If the number of holdings had been equal, 0 j ag it a tion was that the reason for being successful 
should Connaught have applied for the same number was Hiat I was on the spot among the people and 
as Leinster, or how far is that modified by the size of thoroughly in sympathy with them, whereas if I had 
the province? — I don’t think it is so much modified been working up in Dublin I never could have got on. 


Tby the size of the province, but the holdings are so 
much larger in Leinster. 

26717. Sir John Colomb.— Do you know how Con- 


Therefore, if it is to be in the nature of paternal 
assistance, which it certainly ought to be, it must be 
worked on the spot, in touch with the people, and not 


relation to the valuation of the by Commissioners up in Dublin. 


province ?^-No, but I can easily ascertain. — ----- . - - Tf , j 

„ • T ,, , ra „„i, -kpUTTr thp lives in Mayo? — He is one exception. It we had 

26718. Is not the valuation ry uc i more like him they would be all right. 


26727. Chairman. — Take Mayo. Father O’Hara 


valuation of the other three Commissioners ~~ 26728~ ~The' same ’ thing applies to Dr. O’Donnell, 

sure, but if you take the figure 5 ™ the He lives in Donegal, and comes up to the meetings of 

report you can very easily- C0 ™P , ., hrincioal the Congested Districts Board, seeking out local know- 

valuation I haye put. down some. of the P^ipat jed ? J Yes but in our distric t we have no one at 

causes of failure of the Purchase Act. Inst, as regai as 

the agricultural holdings of Connaught Secondly, as 2672g gh . Fra:n - cis Mo watt. — M ay I ask what you 
“fK™ Si."- bnt the besTmeeni contempl.te or iudicote in the sugg.Bted local aesocia- 


no t few more like him they would be all right. 


“““ ,, ,v, Q mpan? contemplate or maicate in tne suggestea iocai associa- 

problem is not purchase pi ice, country tion? — I will go into the remedies afterwards. I 

to adopt to develop the resources of .^£££*3 am j ust dealing with the disease first. Then (e), 
and 'improve thegeneral^ conditions^£^the^ peopl^ landlor | nor tenant is wiUing to take the 


and I think while there is first step towards, affecting a sale or a purchase, 

purchase price, ’ the country is being being afraid it would prejudice the bargain. That 

what might be done for it us not being done First J ^ ^ ^ ^ want a t f urd m an to 

as regards the agricultural holdings some of the causes ^ faetween thein _ If either side; takes action 

of failure, (a) Smallness of majority of holdings, thgy always flunk they are at a disadvantage. It may 


which purchase will not remedy, as thi ey are too small ^ ^ understood outeide , but that is the way among 
to. support .a family. (M-Tbewnt of ^sufficient m- ^ Then (/), there is the. dislike, especially among 
ducement to buy and sell, and the old people, of the [possibility of- having, to change 

hj'l.ngj so., very proio^ged.. These , things combine ; to theh . I woiild like to show a map that I 


chbck' lal^s Very ‘ much. 


o here as regards that, because when I first went 


26719. Chairman. — What do you mean by not to Connaught, I was on my cousin’s, Mr. Talbot’s 
sufficient inducement? — Because if a man ,is only pay- property, which was nearly altogether in rundale, and 


i year and he gets it cut down to £3 10s. 


changing the houses. 


that is not sufficient inducement to him to buy. They They would not change them at all, even though it was 
say to me, “We have known your honour for a q U it© close. Here is a map that 1 made ( produces 
great number of years ; we would sooner be under you map). All the different colours are the different 
than under strangers, who will make us pay up at patches of land. They have them all over the town- 
once, while you will give us time.” land, and you can see the houses all close together. 

26720. Then when you get down to a very poor class We offered to build houses for them, and do everything, 
of holders, whose rent depends upon luck in*the crop, and not one of them would change the housefe even to 
good seasons, and that sort of thing, where the margin another portion of the townland. It took me about 

is cut down to the lowest possible point ?— The .two. years to get them to re-divide this one townland. 

margin of living ? 26730. Mr. Kavanagh.— Perhaps they got the most 

26721. Yes. Then the fact that a landlord might sheltered spot for their little village !-No. 
oive a year or two years to pay up affects the question 26731. Chairman. — Is the pink all through the map 
very much?— Very much indeed. land held by the one man?— Yes. In some cases the 


26721. Yes. Then the fact that a landlord might sheltered spot for their litf.le village ?-No. 
oive a year or two years to pay up affects the question 26731. Chairman. — Is the pink all through the map 
very much ?— Very much indeed. land held by the one man ?— Yes. In some cases the 

26722. Would it bo that the State make. him pay up t^Shl? <£ S3? 

within a certain time?— Yes. one had not measured ifc a]1 ono > s se ]f. The whole of 

26723. If he remains under a landlord he can get fl le i ands outside those gardens close by the houses, 
into arrears? — No; but he gets time from one fair were absolutely used up and run out. 
to another. Sometimes lie mill make SI and £2, the 26ra2 . Hare you go( . , map sh „ illg the present 

1 condition of it? — I have only got a small one here 
(map produced). It is thirty years ago since 


difference between the two fairs, which they think 
lot about, and rightly. 


26724. Mr. Kavanagh. — Under the State they only this was done. They had to get all their houses i 


get two months? — Yes. 

26725. Chairman.— Why is it when you find a 
disposition to buy there are so few estates sold ? — I 
have never found a disposition on the part of the 
tenants to buy, or on the part of the landlords to sell, 
in the West. 


touch with their land in some way. 

26733. Sir John Colomb. — Had you to build them? 
— No. They would not remove out of their houses, 
so there was no use in building new ones. 

26734. Did any of them move? — Not a single one. 


26726. Sir Fsancis Mom.n.-You rr. .pealdng of . z673s - g«* »“/ 

Connaught!— Chiefly of Connaught. I have had houses. It mas before the Act of 1881. I could not 
agencies in other provinces too, but I am speaking Act ™ h a,sed ' . 


agencies in other provinces too, but I am speaking 
chiefly of Connaught, (c) The tenants look upon pur- 
chase as a change of landlords without suffi- 
cient benefits to them resulting therefrom. If they 


26736. I suppose that the people were very 
suspicious about everything at that time ? — Very. 
26737. They did not refuse, because they were not 


only get the benefit of the reduction from their rent anxious to improve their condition ? — No ; but they 
in their annuity they don’t consider that sufficient had a superstition ; they did not like to remove out 
benefit. Then as to (d) : the Estates Commissioners of their houses. 

2C 2 
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07. 26738 Sir Francis Mowatt.— What is the acreage 

of tins?— It is 164 statute acres. £91 was the rent. 
a JoH * Colomb. — The effect of the Land 

Act of 1881 was that the power of landlords to deal 
with and alter rundale was absolutely curtailed Ab- 
solutely I could not do it afterwards. I had all this 
done before fortunately. I will have to refer to this 
map again, but it was just to show the great difficulty 
in getting them to move their houses. It would have 
been perfectly simple for me if I could have put a 
house here and a house there; in that case I could 
have done it in an hour or so, but it took me two 
years. Some said I would be shot before the two years 
ere up but they are perfectly happy and perfectly 
contented now, and I should be very glad that the 

,i '" m i 1SS10n t WO T 3 U,d see lfc ln lts improved state if they 
come down to Roscommon. y 

26740. Chairman.— Is this in Roscommon ?— Yes. 

■ Si Sir JoHN Colomb. — Do you consider those 
holdings now economic?— Yes, except one or two. I 
gave the best holdings to the best men. 

It 2 KnS iAIEMAN -~Y hat d ? you cal1 economic ?- 
r V € 7 T ch on the people and on the 
quality of the land. 

26743. What do you call on economic holding which 
® n . oan llve °n?— Fifteen statute acres would be 
foX r Y? e men twenty for others, and thirty 
loi others. You cannot draw a hard and fast line. 

26744. Why do you say fifteen would be economic 
for one man, twenty for another, and so on ?— It de- 

tS ut vl,* ie *° u “ d f”™ <*•* 

man Has to till I have seen some men with verv 

“y th “ n ° ther men 

mS holdings, according to the industry oi the 

YoThLTto* '“■S' 2* *° httnhidered ? — 

lou nave to consider it in Connaught. 

at 2 to 46 w I |,17T 1<i t at w “ » ™”« to look 

i. • t h t 1 meant by an economic holding is one 
S tor pmperij S 4 i! “^iout to produce* 31 ^ 
living for a man and Ms family. The test is one of 

man‘l” i S t ' C i aP “ b S. tr ° f soi1 ’ “ d ”<* <* 

the n7« 3 i nlj ii "?* IS O) indifference on 
the part of landlords and tenants. Both landlords 
Connaught are very indifferent as 
legards sales. I never had a single case on any 


STS “T whe “ 1 “ ■«* <o 

sidS-Yfa'' K ™““— This indiaerenoe is on loth. 

*h« landlord, and on the tenant, side!— 
res. Of course I am speaking from my own ex- 
perience. It may not be the experience of everyone 
26749. Sir John Colomb.— Do you think climate 

u a t S w a e n e" g , t0 d ° Wit L that? ~ I don ’ fc thi "k so, 
but we are not very go .ahead in Connaught. I hono 

Idon’^+V 6 .fhether it is the climate or not. 

1 dont think it is the climate. 

26750. Would you say that landlords and tenants 
Tter^° r f ln . dl J* eren t in Connaught than they are in 
Kerry, for instance? — Yes. J 

26751. You would ? — 'Certainly. 

,,f 6 . 75 f:„ S i r Francis Mowatt— When you speak of 

that t£v 6 ^ Ce tena + ntS , t ° P urch *se d<L tha P t mean 
tiiat they are comparatively satisfied with the present 
L° ° nly that . they don’t see any wayinwS 
amonc°the i™ pro , ve 1 ^T, S th ere great dissatisfaction 
among the ten ants at tlie present position ?— No. I 
dont find it m the least. 

* hal todifierence .rise 
from (he feeling that ,f , tenant b , . , dea , f 

industry improve, h, s fond he might fiifd a fax put 
on his mdustiy in the fixing of a judicial rent ?— 

fhff-B?' IS PdtniMe!— No. If they thought 

* y T WCm d be ver 7 anxious to buy. S 

^6755. I mean when the land is inspected for second 

Se’bvT 1 '^* « eM,anc™to 

an inif lndust ry of the tenants, there might be 
an increase m his rent ?— It is quite possible. * 

Favanagh. — I s it probable? 

allvo,, 0 pS^ I '7'J' Yo ^ S - ay ^ is P os ®ihle, and, after 
all, you cannot drop logic with these people. 

neS 7 te' “ th e next point ?-The 

u li- ant of ca P ltal to improve and stock 

th nt +w ( ) t u nan ^ s huymg direct from the vendor 
think they are barred from ever having their hold- 

S.ra“r Ved » That » » *««* 

buS-Shu 0 ™ Colo ”- A S real block on tenants. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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SIXTIETH PUBLIC SITTING. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27th, 1907, 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK, A.M., 

At Winchester House, 21, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 

Present:— The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.v.o. (Chairman; ; The Right Hon. Sir John 
Colomb, k.c.m.g. ; The Right Hon. Sir Francis Mowatt, g.c.b. ; Walter Kavanagh, 
Esq., d.l. ; Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p. ; 

and Walter Call an, Esq., Secretary. 


26758. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Having dealt yester- 
day with the first part of your evidence we now 
come to the second part, and perhaps you would deal 
with that in the same way? — Yes. There was one 
thing yesterday that I should have told you. That 
is, the objects of the Reform Association. Its first 
object is “To encourage co-operation amongst all 
irishmen irrespective of creed or class for the develop- 
ment of the country’s resources and for the promotion 
of the welfare of the people.” Its second is “to 
secure for Ireland such effective control over purely 
Irish affairs as may be compatible with the main- 
tenance of the legislative union between Great Britain 
and Ireland, and with the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament.” We have been rather misrepresented, 
and other objects put down to us, but these are our 
objects. 

26759. It is rather with the first of those two that 
this Commission has to deal? — Yes. There was one 
point yesterday that I did not quite emphasise 
enough. I mentioned the want of sufficient induce- 
ment to buy and sell. I may add the length of the 
transition stage that exists between the purchase being 
agreed to and the money being paid, because that is 
aether thing that puts off both buyers and sellers. 

26760. How does that affect the buyer ?— The buyer 
pays a higher interest than he will have to pay under 
the annuity in future when the purchase is com- 
pleted. 

26761. About what id the difference in the rates?— 
Under the old Act the tenant very often paid 5 per 
cent. Under the new Act they do not generally pay 
more than 3^ or 3f or 4 per cent. ; but a landlord may 
put m anything. He may put in 5 per cent into the 
agreement, and the annuity is only 3£, including the 
sinking fund. Now, as regards the difficulty in 
the smallness of the majority of holdings, which pur- 
chase does not remedy. The remedy I propose is 
(a) increase the size of the holdings, first by 
acquiring any grass lands that can be procured either 
on the estate being sold or in the surrounding district, 
whether in the owner’s hands or let as grazing farms. 
, e fj 2 ® of the holdings should not be stereotyped, but 
should be regulated by the quality of the land and 
the suitability of the proposed occupier. 

26762. I think I had better consider these one by 
one. That presumes, I should say, that their policy, 
s ° i ar as possible, is to increase the holdings by 
adding any other at present untenanted lands to 
them ? — Yes. 

26763. Well, now, we have been met by a difficulty; 
that is the claim of the people in the immediate 
vicinity; that is to say, the congest immediately ad- 
joining the grass lands may fairly be thought to have 
the first claim ?— Yes. 

26764. When he has been satisfied there come two 


Mr. David Talbot-Crosbie, examination continued. 


regards the sons of tenants, whom do you refer to 
— the eldest son or the whole family ? The eldest son. 

Mr. Kavanagh. — Well, perhaps the second son. 

26767. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Well, at all events, 
a son? — But that may go on ad infinitum. Unless I 
know it is limited to one son, first of all, and whether 
it is the eldest son of the tenant. 

26768. My meaning is as in the case put before us 
by Mr. Fitzgibbon, that we had one son from each 
family, not that you should quarter the whole number 
of sons on the holding but that there should be first 
the head of the family, and secondly, if there is any 
more land unassigned, that that should go to one son 
out of the family of the migrated tenant? — Not the 
eldest son, this would necessitate providing two hold- 
ings instead of one. 

26769. Exactly ?— Which, I think, would be fatal, 
as there would not be enough land to make the un- 
economic holdings economic. 

26770. The disadvantages are obvious, but what I 
want your opinion on just now is whether you are 
aware that that is a somewhat widely-held desire? — 
Oh, yes, I am. 

26771. Do you think that the people in the dis- 
trict could be induced to waive that, if persons of 
influence in the neighbourhood, such as the priest, 
persuaded them that the holding was for the national 
good ?— To a great extent I think there is a way of 
dealing with that which I will suggest further on. 

26772. If you please. Then I will pass on from that ? 

Yets. 

26773. Sir John Colomb.- -When vc.u talk of ac- 
quiring grazing lands that can be procured, I suppose 
you mean acquiring under voluntary arrangement?— 

26774. You would do it from that point?— Abso- 
lutely. 

26775. We are dealing with congested districts, an* 
do you mean to acquire any grass lands in congested 
districts or outside ?— Outside. 


26776. Then, the other point I want to ask you- 
!!“ “ this. You refer to those grass lands 
f arms” Yes 0Wner 8 hands or Ieft «w grazing; 

26777. Now, do you mean lettings on eleven months” 
agreements or do you mean actual tenancies ?— Well,, 
that I deal with in connection with the grass lands, 
an i-toc ar< i s ’ j \ de f* } /. ere simply With judicial ten- 
ancies. I deal with the grass lands entirely under a 
separate heading afterwards. 

26778. And therefore you would prefer my asking 
that question when you come to that point I suppose ? 

. . .. thebe' , quit ® 3gree with ?°uthat 

nval claimants, apparently on the evidence we have size of the holding ought not to be stereotyped, 
the migrant who is from some little 5?* 3' d l fc . nofc , be , ver y difficult for anyone to tell 


had before i 

way off, and secondly ” the sons of the tenants 
irom the immediate vicinity ; and we have had 
it m a great many statements that these sons of 
tenants and their interests would make ’t very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to migrate men from other 
districts in the county into their districts ?— Yes. 
26765. Now, give us your opinion as to that? — As 


the suitability of the proposed occupier ? — I do not 
think so, not if he was a local man. 

26780. And the quality of the land ?— We divide all 
suftabie d men nd glVC th ® test holdin 8 s to the most 

26781. But do you not think others would feel them- 
selves aggrieved? — No. 
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Mr. Kavanagh. — Well, you must have great tact 
and power of persuasion. 

26783. Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — Your second point 
is that you would proceed by migrating the largest 
tenants to as far as possible where they would 
choose to go and giving them ' sufficient induce- 
ment to leave. When you speak , of migrating them 
as far as possible to where they would choose to go, 
that means the choice of the country they would go to. 
But when you had bought a piece of un ten anted land 
their option is limited to that? — Well, I am dealing 
with the thing as a whole, not in patchwork. 

26784. “ As far as possible where they would choose 
to go ’’ means in one county or in another county, or at 
any distance ? — Yes. 

26785. That would be one of the inducements to 
them, that the largest tenants might get the best 
holdings in fact? — Yes, and of course another induce- 
ment would be that they would get a larger holding 
and better land. 

26786. And is that what you, mean by “ sufficient 
inducements,” or have you other inducements in your 
mind ?— I have other inducements as regard's draining 
and things like that ; but it is more a question of resi- 
dence. Men might have f ri ends in one part of the 
country and sooner go where their friends were. 

26787. Do I gather from your wording that you 
contemplate dealing at once with the whole surface 
of the country ? — Certainly, of dealing with it as a 
whole, not split up with some direct sales, some to 
the Estates Commissioners and others to the Congested 
Districts Board. I want one controlling authority. 

I want to bring the whole thing under sympathetic 
and direct control. 

26788. That is rather the authority through which 
the purchase is made. But do you contemplate the 
possibility of applying compulsory purchase to large 
tracts in Ireland? — No. 

26789. You would have to come to terms with each 
•particular owner that might negotiate? — Yes; cer- 
tainly. 

26790. But how is that consistent with dealing with 
the whole surface of the country? — I do not think 
there would be any difficulty if it was done by people 
■who really understood it. 

26791. On agreements to purchase ?— On agreements 
to purchase. I say there would be no difficulty in 
doing it if it was properly approached. I am not 
aware of one of the owners who would not sell and 
who would not 'deal perfectly fairly with regard to 
purchase if he were approached in a fair way. 

26792. I am obliged to ask the question here because 
it underlies the whole of the explanations that are 
coming? — I do not apprehend any insurmountable 
■difficulty. 

26793. May I take it then, that your view is that, 
rgiven a satisfactory price, that is, a satisfactory 
settlement with the landlord, you could at once deal 
•generally with the untenanted lands of Ireland, and 
■deal with them en masse for the purpose, of re-arrange- 
ment' and migration ? — Yes. 

26794. Do you think that is possible? — Yea; but of 
course that cannot be done in a moment, but it can 
be put in a working way. 

26795. Say within two or three years ? — I do not say 
dealing with all the Meath lands and all that, but all 
the lands connected with the congested districts. 

26796. And that they may be simply obtained by 
the Stats authority charged with the re-arrangement 
of land sufficient for the general purpose— that is a 
question of price ? — Yes ; and it is not only a question 
of price. I. think it is a question of price and negotia- 
tion, and it depends on how it is approached and how 
it is done altogether. 

26797. I will not ask you now, but I shall have to 
ask you a little later when we come to the details, 
what you have in your mind as to the proposals for 
deciding what that price should be ? — Yes, certainly. 

26798. Sir John Colomb — With reference to what 
Sir Francis has asked you about, your proposal to 
acquire at once the grass lands suitable for migration, 
I presume that you recognise that it would take a 
very considerable time? — It would take some time, not 
an unreasonable time. 

26799, Sir Francis Mowatt. — Just a moment. 
Assuming that the conditions are favourable and satis- 
factory, within what period would you consider that 
they ought to be dealt with? — A great deal would be 
done as regards purchase, but then you come to migra- 
tion. I do not think the difficulty is with regard to 


the purchase of the land for migration. The diffi- 
culty is getting the migrant to move. 

26800. Sir John Colomb. — Would you rather that 
I should put a question on that point now or later on, 
that in the enforcement of their policy it is obvious 
that the State would have on its hands for some time 
this large amount of land ? — You can ask me that now. 

26801. Have you considered at all what would be 
the probable consequences of the State being a holder 
of a vast area of grass lands which could not be ap- 
plied to the purposes of migration for some consider- 
able time — do you think there would be any risk of 
agitation if the State did not at once divide 
amongst the congests and farmers’ sons in the neigh- 
bourhood the grass lands so acquired? — I think there 
would be a great difficulty if once you let 
the sons of the farmers think that they are 
going to have it, and the labourers too. If 

once they think that, it seems to me that it 
will be exceedingly difficult. And I think that is a 
very dangerous position now, and that if once every 
son of a tenant gets to think that he is to have a 
holding of land, and every labourer a labourer’s cot- 
tage with a holding of land added to it, it seems to me 
that you are in danger of creating the very kind of 
thing that you are seeking to remedy. 

26802. And that there would be very great danger 
from the public point of view in the State holding 
for a considerable period considerable tracts of grass 
land? — If that got into the minds of the people. I 
do not think it is in the minds of the people yet, un- 
less it is put into their minds. 

26803. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Your third point is 
that you would give to old people who are unable to 
work their land an annuity for 'their joint lives and 
leave them their house and garden, and add their 
holding to those adjoining. That means, as I under- 
stand, to create a new interest altogether? — Yes. 

26804. That ib to say that whatever the benefits of 
the holding were they would pass to somebody else 
and that you would practically pension off the old 
tenant? — Yes. 

26805. The older generation, when they have ceased 
to be able to work? — Yes, and refuse to migrate. 

26806. Of course you recognise that that, is a very 
expensive measure though it may. be impossible to 
avoid it? — Not so expensive as you think, because for 
the land that you get from them and add to other 
holdings you can make the tenants of the other hold- 
ings pay an increased rent, because they have to .pay 
no fine for it; they have to buy the tenant’s interest. 
The State buys out the tenant’s interest and they give 
that interest to the holding, that is enlarged, and there- 
fore they have a perfect right to put on a percentage 
on that interest and charge it to the incoming tenant. 

26807. But would not such a charge as that force 
up the annuity of the new tenant at least as high as 
the rent which the old tenant had' been paying? — I 
think there would be no objection to that as regards the 
increase. He got his own holding at a very consider- 
able reduction, and when he gets an increase of his 
holding it is a perfectly fair thing to charge him 
with interest at the same rate on the money which he 
would otherwise have had to pay. 

26808. When you say an annuity for their joint 
lives, what sort of annuity have you in, your mind? 
—Oh, well, I suppose in. the case of a £6 or £7 hold- 
ing if they got £20 a year and the house and garden 
they would be very glad. 

26808a. For each old couple displaced.’ there would be a 
charge of £20? — As regards the eldest son, I would 
take the eldest son and give him the farm and leave 
the old people. 

26809. Is it the eldest son to whom the tenancy 
passes 1 , or is it the son selected by the parent ? — It is 
optional ; sometimes the eldest son goes off to America 
and the second son comes in. 

26810. And it is a question of selection? — Entirely 
a question, of selection. . I mean ordinarily. If the 
eldest son stays at home he generally gets it. 

26811. Sir John Colomb. — I should be very glad if 
you would, illustrate this practically. By a garden 
I suppose you really mean a potato ground? — Yes; a 
rood of land. 

2681£ Now, take the congested districts, the holding 
really consists of a house and potato ground? — Yes. 

26813. It Is' not ' an acre ? — Oh,' much larger than 
that; T" aln not' talking of the congested areas only. 
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I am talking of . holdings outside congested areas, 
fringing them. 

26814. Do you mean that principle to apply to con- 
gested areas ?— No ; not .only to congested areas, but in 
any part of Connaught, Kerry, or Donegal. 

26815. In any part of the congested districts?— 
Yes ; there must be a little give and take in regard 
to that. Wherever there is congestion you would 
want to relieve it. I know places where there is con- 
gestion within the area and on the other side of the 
fence it is congested, but it is outside the area, and 
there is not a bit of difference between them. 

26816. But my point, Mr. Crosbie is this, that this 
proposal of yours, this grant of money for their lives 
could only come in where the land beyond the amount 
appropriated to the garden was available for enlarging 
a holding ?— Certainly. I am not talking of a potato 
garden, because it would be no use to get a- potato 
garden. I mean a holding of perhaps ten or twenty 
or thirty or forty acres. 

26817. And therefore the proposal you have in your 
mind would only apply to a holding where there is 
an additional area beyond a potato garden ? — Yes. 

■ 26818. An addition of a considerable area that 
would be used for the purpose of enlarging another 
holding? — The only object of getting the holding 
would be to enlarge others. 

26819. And do you see no difficulty in principle in 
relieving the eldest son, whose condition you are going 
to benefit, of the care and responsibility of his aged 
parents? — No; I do not; because I mean that the 
eldest son ought to be able to marry and not be kept 
at home. 

26820. And your proposition is that the State would 
be doing two things; that it is by State expendi- 
ture improving the position of the son, and 
it would also be relieving the son of responsibility 
as regards his parents by giving them an annuity 
and a house and garden?— Yes, but the object of im- 
proving the position of the son is not to give the son 
the holding, but for the relief of congestion. It is 
primarily for the good of the community ; not the 
individual. 

26821. Then the improvement ’ of the position of 
the son is merely an incident?— Yes. 

26822. To carry out the policy of enlarging hold- 
ings ? — Yes. 

26823. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Does it not amount 
to this, if I understand your evidence. It is quite 
true that the old people receive an annuity ?— Yes. 

26824. But that practically the capital sum for 
producing that annuity would be a charge upon the 
whole holding, so that the eldest son would pay the 
expense of this annuity in the annuity which he 
pays for the land ? — The eldest son should pay a 
portion as he is relieved of the support of his parents. 

26825. But I mean the whole of the holdings? — The 
whole of the holdings would get the benefit of this 
and they would pay a very considerable portion of it. 

26826. Practically the annuity would be contributed 
in the main by the increased annuity which would be 
charged for the new holding?— Not the whole of it, 
but a great proportion of it. 

26827. Sir John Colomb. — I understood you to say 
to Sir Francis Mowatt that the annuity would ap- 
proximately amount to £20 a year? — Something like 
that, perhaps more, perhaps less. 

26828. Would not that be a very considerable amount 
to be provided for such a transaction out of two or 
three small holdings? — I think you are taking up ex- 
amples of rather smaller holdings than I contemplate, 
because unless you get a fairly big holding it iis not 
worth while taking it up to distribute amongst others. 

26829. Mr. Kavanagh. — Then you can only apply 
the scheme to large holdings which are worth £20 
a year and you take away a house and garden. Do 
you think the State would be at a loss ? — I think in 
all these things the State must be at some loss if 
they want to improve the condition of things in Ire- 
land. 

26830. Then it would be a very expensive measure? 
— I do not think so. 

26831. The annuity would come off the rates? — I 
think the Government should be at some loss in doing 
a thing like this, in settling this Western question 
which has troubled the country for centuries. 

26832. Sir Francis Mowatt. — It would form part 
of a national old age pension scheme? — No, because 
ycru get here a distinct quid pro quo. In the other, 
case you' get nothing at all. 


26833. But under an old age pension scheme the 27 
State pays, at a certain age, 5.?. a week, but here the '■ "1_ 

5s. a week which would otherwise be a pension becomes Mr. Day 
an annuity ?— Yes, but I mean that my object is Talbot- 
not to provide the old people with a pension, but to Crosbie. 
get possession of the holding with a view to redistribu- 
tion to others. 

26834. I am sorry to say that whatever the object 
may be the charge would be the same? — But you get 
an equivalent. In the other case you get no equiva- 
lent whatever. 

26835. The fourth point is that the Land Commis- 
sion should be noticed when an annuitant wants to dis- 
pose of his interest ? — Of course now the tenant 
can sell his interest. Under the former Act, the Act 
of 1881, the landlord had the right of pre-emption. 

The tenant could sell liis interest, but the landlord 
had to be served with notice. He could not do so 
legally without serving this notice. Now, I think 
that the State or whatever body we have dealing with 
it should receive notice if a man is disposing of his 
interest, that he should give notice to the Board or 
whatever body it constituted and that it should have 
the right of pre-emption ; at any rate it should 
receive notice. Under' the Act of 1903 there was no' 
qualification and no new condition put in and there- 
fore the State is unable to impose a condition. That is 
a question for consideration. Of course, I do not see 
quite myself why there should not be pre-emption, but 
that is the difficulty. It might be a hardship on some. 

26836. Then, as I understand, the proposal would 
enable the Land Commission to put itself in the place 
of a landlord where any tenant desired to sell his 
holding ? — Yes, so as to be able to consolidate that 
holding. 

26837. Sir J ohn Colomb. — Now, with respect to 
that, is it not the case that plots of land held under 
annuities sell at a very high figure? — A very high 
figure. 

26838. And that they might sell at perhaps a 
wholly unjustifiable price? — Yes, that is the great 
danger. 

26839. Sir Francis Mowatt. — However, it will be 
at the option of the Land Commission to buy ? — At the 
option of the Commission. 

26840. Sir John Colomb. — Do you think it would 
have any real result in view of the exceedingly high 
prices, quite out of proportion to the value, that 
people give for $in annuitant’s interest in the land ? — 

They might be able to buy privately before the 
holdings were put up to auction. 

26841. So you mean that there should be a notice? 

—The same notice being extended to the State that 
the landlords had. If you put in a migrant you 
might do what you like as regards the matter and 
make the right of pre-emption a condition. 

26842. That is what I am coming to? — Any suclv 
proposal as the right of pre-emption ought only to< 
apply in the case of an annuity created by the opera- 
tions of the Congested Districts Board or other au- 
thority, and it should be part of the conditions upon 
which those migrants are placed upon the grass lands. 

I think that would be the only way, because then you 
might insert special conditions. 

26843. And if the State spent money on an effort, 
to benefit those migrants, you think it would be 
only just that in making arrangements care should 
be taken to reserve powers as regards pre-emption? — 

Yes. The State could save itself in this way : that 
part of the purchase money should be used to pay off 
a portion of the charge. 

26844. I do not quite follow? — A farmer can sell 
his interest in his holding for £300. £100 of that 

would be applied to pay off the purchase money and 
reduce the purchase annuity. 

26845. Do you mean that the State should have a 
lien on a certain amount of what he receives, to use 
in liquidation of his debt to the State? — It seems to 
me the only way you can provide for preventing the 
rent going up. It would not make much difference 
as regards price, but the State would be secured at any 
rate. 

26846. What you mean is that there is considerable 
danger of a purchaser buying an annuitant’s holding 
at a price that really in effect raises the rent of the 
holding beyond its proper and reasonable amount ? — 

Yes, that is so. 

26847. And you look on that as a danger to the 
State in the future ? — Yes. Then you come to the 
want of sufficient inducements for the transfer of land, 
to the landlord to sell and to the tenants to buy. 
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Mar. 27,1907. First, increase, in every possible way, the productive 
— power of the land, first, by arterial drainage ; secondly, 
Mr. David by reclaiming waste land and paying the tenants for 
Talbot- doing it, charging interest at 2§ per cent, on the 

u-osbie. outlay as soon as it begins to be reproductive; 

thirdly, by manuring and encouraging purchasers to 
keep their crops and feed stock so as to have farm- 
yard manure; fourthly, by striking off the balance 
of all Board of Works loans that had been paid 
for over ten years in the case of all tenants 
who buy and all vendors who sell in Con- 
naught, leaving the occupiers responsible to pay only 
the maintenance rates. The large drainage work con- 
nected with the river Suck, in the counties of Ros- 
common and Galway comes exceedingly heavy upon 
tenants and upon landlords, and I think it would 
be a very great further inducement to the landlords 
to sell and to the tenants to buy if this tax were paid 
off, and it is a very complicated question to deal 
with, in order to sell. I have experience of paying 
the tax for over twelve years. It is a very big 
river, which required to be done, and it is very hard 
on the tenants because they had practically no voice 
in doing it. They had to pay the charge with- 
out at first having any voice as regards the charge 
being put on. 

26848. Mr. Kavanagh. — Are there not many more 
years ? — There are a good many years still to run. 

26849. Sir John Colomb.— Now, as to reclaiming 
waste lands and paying tenants for doing it?— I 
deal with waste land afterwards. 

26850. Would you rather have the question on that 
postponed ? — Yes, because I deal with the waste lands 
afterwards by themselves. 

26851. Then you propose that the State should for- 
give both to tenants who buy and to landlords who 
sell, a certain amount of the money that has been 
advanced by the State? — Yes. 

26852. And that is to facilitate purchase, is it? — 
Yes, a further inducement. 

26853. Is not that equivalent to giving both the 
tenants and landlords, as a bonus, tne money spent 
by the State on their holdings ?— Well, I think all 
these large arterial drainages have a right to be done 
by the State. You cannot expect the tenants to pay. 

26854. And where you say “in Connaught” do 
you mean only scheduled districts in Connaught or 
do you mean areas in Connaught that are not sche- 
duled? — Practically the whole of Connaught. 

26855. Therefore, you are going to give, because they 
are m the province of Connaught, to landlords and 
tenants that are not in scheduled districts, an advan- 
tage which no other tenants or landlords in any other 
province are to enjoy ? — Yes, but for the distinct rea- 
son that you wish to get hold of the grass lands that 
you want to distribute amongst others, for the sake of 
a very great State scheme of migration. 

26856. And you think such a proposal would very 
greatly facilitate the voluntary sale of grass lands in 
Connaught not in congested areas?— I am sure it 


26862. But any charge as regards additional work 
done should no longer be borne by them ?— Not in these 
cases where there is purchase. 

26863. I do not see how improving the value, as 
that would be, would be an inducement to the landlord 
to sell?— The landlord pays a very large charge and 
the tenant pays a very large charge now. The ex- 
tinguishing of these charges would be an inducement 
to both vendor and purchaser. 

26864. But relieving the landlord of the charge 
would, I think, not be an inducement? — You only 
relieve him conditionally on selling. 

26865. It would be a betterment to the purchasing 


tenant ? It would be better to the purchasing tenant 
the landlord. He has to 


Connaught not in congested areas ?- 
would. 

26857. But you recognise that it means the State 
putting its hand deeper into its pocket? — Yes. 

26858. But you regard it as necessary ?— Certainly. 

26859. Sir Fkancis Mowatt. — I understand you to 
say then that you regard arterial drainage as the 
duty of the State and not of the landlords or tenants ? 
—The landlord cannot do it. I mean that ever since 
the Act of 1881 Dassed the landlords could not be ex- 
pected to do anything. They were mere rent chargers, 
and one never asked them to do anything after that. 
But before that they used to do a good deal. I know 
that on my cousin’s, Mr. Talbot’s, property he spent 
£15,000 in a few years. The improvements in the 
way of open drains have all been left derelict. The 
Act of 1881 came in and the landlords were done away 
with as regards improving, and nothing was put in 
their place, and the consequence is that all the im- 
provements that were made have deteriorated. The 
tenants will never combine to keep long lengths of 
river and open drains clear. 

26860. But, of course, you could not regard arterial 
drainage as the duty of the State?— Yes, in a country 
like Connaught, where there is so much poverty and 
where there are so many small tenants. 

26861. And in the case where arterial drainage has 
been carried out at the expense of the State, the main- 
tenance should be taken over by the State ? 

Yes but the maintenance charges should be re-paid 
by the occupiers. x 


and it would be better to the ranaiora. jtLe Has 
pay a certain proportion now and he would get 
that payment and he would have that to the good. 

26866. Not if his bargain upon purchase is cal- 
culated upon his actual net receipts ?— That is another 
question as regards net income. I will go into that 
afterwards. 6 

26867. We cannot pass that by without taking 
notice of the fact that if his bargain is fixed with 
reierence to his net income then if you leave him free 
of any charge on his gross income you improve his 
net income and so the value on which the calculation 
is made ?— It would come m then, but at present the 
charge is to be redeemed out of the purchase money, 
i mean that it would never be redeemed then, it 
would be forgiven, and therefore that would be an 
element m the bargain which would have to be con- 
sidered. 

26868. Mr. Kavanagh. — The same principle would 
have to be applied to railways ?— Railways are made 
tor the public. 

26869^ They benefit both the landlord and the ten- 
ant/ — res, but indirectly. 

26870. Main drainage has been recommended by this 
recent Commission as a work to be done by the State, 
has not it?— I think it has. I did not read their 
report yet. 

25871. Sir John Colomb.— I should like to ask you 
a question before you pass from this point of drain- 
'ias been drained by arterial drain- 
age ana the land thus improved becomes vested in ten- 
ant purchasers, do you think it is necessary that some 
tuither powers should be given to compel annuitants 
to maintain the works m which they are concerned- 
arterial drainage works?— They should pay for the 
maintenance, but you could not compel them to main- 
tain them. They would have to be maintained by 
some public body. J 

26872. But, as a matter of fact, has not your experi- 
ence been that where a landlord has expended large 
sums of money in making a great artery to the com- 
as’} advantage of lus tenants, until the Land Act of 
1881 he could see that his tenants cleared the water- 
d '*™ »>»" «■* »■> 

TOR! 68 . 73 ', And fiat, the passing of the Land Act of 
18 pLi° ok 4 aW f y , , from „ hl 'n .that power ?— Yes. 

26874. And the effect is in many cases that the 
money has been wasted 7—' That is so 
au^tton 5 ,w - do .y° u - or .do you not, think that in this 
“ f arterlal drainage it is very necessary for 
some anangement to be made by which the State nr 
some other body should exercise the power that used 
to he possessed by the landlord to see that the tenants 
shmdrl dnth S l f lng , ? T Cel ' tainly ’ and th at body 
tenance W01 ' k Chal ' ge 80 much for the main 

th^t,n:r ld t go so far as to this, 
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merely a change of landlords and no special benefit 
to them resulting therefrom. The changes I have 
mentioned would remedy that. Then we come to the 
next point. The Estates Commissioners and the 
Congested Districts Board sitting. in Dublin being out 
of direct touch with the subject with which they are 
seeking to deal and the different interests con- 
cerned, I think Connaught should be handed over 
entirely to the Congested Districts Board, which 
should be remodelled, and confine its work exclusively 
to Connaught, leaving the other three provinces to be 
dealt with by the Estates Commissioners, making one 
Commissioner primarily responsible for each province. 
The Board should be composed chiefly of members 
acquainted with the special needs of the West, and 
it would be better that they should have their meet- 
ings, staff, and ! offices in some central position in 
Connaught. The Board could, where necessary, have 
local representatives in the shape of advisory com- 
mittees, composed of three members elected by the 
County Councils, and three elected by the Deputy 
Lieutenants of each county, and four members co- 
opted by them. The Board will then be more in touch 
with the people and therefore deal with them in a 
more sympathetic way. 

26880. I cannot quite see the object of that. What 
do you think are the benefits you would get from an 
arrangement of the kind which you have mentioned 
just now ? — The greatest possible benefit. I was read- 
ing an extract from Mr. Balfour’s evidence in which 
he said the Board was instituted as a paternal Board, 
to give paternal assistance to those who needed it. I 
mean that that was the line on which it was 
founded. It was unofficial. You know in Con- 
naught we have a special antipathy to being dealt 
with merely officially. One feels that the Board is in 
a different position. It is in a paternal position, in 
fact as Mr. Balfour says, to take the place of improv- 
ing landlords who looked after their own property. 
And, therefore, they should have special knowledge 
of those with whom they deal, and be in personal 
touch with them. As Lord Castletown said yester- 
day, he had gone personally to the people’s houses 
houses and asked them, and they said they very much 
preferred to be dealt with personally and directly. 

I think that is a very great question as regards Con- 
naught. Unless Connaught people are worked sym- 
pathetically they cannot be worked at all. 

26881. Do you suggest that Connaught people are 
not worked sympathetically under the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board ? — Yes. I maintain that the Congested 
Districts Board would increase its powers by being 
more in touch with them. 

26882. But you know Mr. Doran, who after all has 
been already principally in Connaught and seems to 
be regarded with the greatest confidence ?— Absolute 
confidence. I have the greatest possible confidence in 
him myself. There is no man in whom I have greater 
confidence, and he is eminently suited to the work there. 

26883. In what way do you say they are not in 
sympathy? — Oh, he is in direct touch with them, but 
he is not the Board. 

26884. And in direct touch with the Board? — Yes. 
Perhaps I had better give an instance. 

26886. Do ? — I had some properties to sell over which 
I was agent, and they were all in connection with one 
another, and so I went to the Estates Commissioners, 

I went to Mr. Finucane, and I said to him, 
“I have these properties to sell and I think it 
would be very advantageous to have them under the 
same control, can I deal with you personally, because 
I very much prefer to have one man that I can deal 
with,” and he said, “No, I cannot deal with you in 
that way.” And then I went to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board and they very kindly saw me and I said, 

I have these properties to sell and I think they are 
properties that would be very valuable for working by 
the Board as there is a good deal of grass land and 
iJ i>. u S ht under the same control, not part 

sold direct to tenants, another part to Estates Com- 
missioners, and the rest to the Congested Districts 
• Bo ^ rd - Tney fully realised this and said, “ We will 
send down and have a joint inspection of our Board 
and the Estates Commissioners.” I said, “Well I 
'■ery strongly object to such an inspection, as' it 
might put me in a great difficulty. ” However, 
tins comes in about, grass lands. But it does 
not matter, I can go on with it now. The 

objection is that when an inspector goes down you 
have practically to sell to him at the price he lavs 
down. I have had a case of it. An inspector went 
down and he put a price on, which was not anything 


like the price I could get from the tenants. I went 27 1907. 

to the Estates Commissioners and they said that they ’ 1 

could not interfere and practically they could not Mr. David 
upset the decision of their inspector who had been on Talbot- 
the lands. Well then, one has no remedy. Crosbi*. 

26887. Sir Fkancis Mowatx. — May I interpose a 
single question. This price which the inspector ar- 
rives at in his own mind is not necessarily communi- 
cated to the tenants ? — No. 

26888. They send down an inspector who looks at 
the property and forms an opinion. How would that 
be known ? — It would not necessarily be known, but 
if you are dealing with the Estates Commissioners 
the inference the tenants draw at once is that the 
prices the Estates Commissioners have offered you 
are very much below what you are prepared to take. 

And therefore you are done ; your retreat is abso- 
lutely cut off. 

26889. Mr. O’ Kelly. — How can the tenants on this 
property know that you are negotiating with the 
Estates Commissioners? — They see the inspector on 
the lands. 

26890. Chairman. — Let us finish Mr. Crosbie’s 
story. You have not finished it? — Well, I explained 
this to the Congested Districts Board that really I 
would rather not have this joint inspection. How- 
ever. as a matter of fact, they did waive it, and said, 

“We will direct Mr. Doran to have an interview with 
you first of all so as to see if you can come to terms 
as regards sales.” I said, “I do not object to in- 
spection afterwards if we can practically almost settle 
the terms beforehand.” I had two long interviews 
with Mr. Doran and we went closely into details as 
regards two estates, which would be a guide as to the 
others, and we had pretty well agreed on a working 
basis, which Mr. Doran asked further time to con- 
sider. I was therefore surprised on the 12th of 
March Last, to receive a letter from Mr. Doran saying, 

‘ I submitted to the Board last week a general report 

of our investigation of the accounts of the M 

estate and have been directed to say that before the 
Board will make an offer for any of these estates 
there must be a conjoint valuation by the Estates Com- 
missioners’ valuer and the Board’s valuer, of the 
untenanted lands. I informed the Board that you ob- 
jected to the conjoint valuation, but, notwithstanding, 
they cannot see their way to negotiate in the absence 
of it. Under these circumstances it occurs to me that 
possibly you may not wish to proceed further in 
the matter, or you may desire to offer the estates to 
the Estate Commissioners, in which case the valu- 
ation would only be made by their staff.” Well, a 
conjoint inspection is a complicated thing. There was 
one inspector before, but now there are two inspectors 
to be sent down from these two bodies. If the thing 
is right in principle surely then it should be reci- 
procal, but it is not. This joint valuation is not 
reciprocal as regards the Congested Districts Board 
and the Estates Commissioners. If the Estates Com- 
missioners buy the property they do not call in an 
inspector from the Board to a conjoint valuation. 

W"hy does it apply in the one case and not in the 
other ? 

26891. I do not understand why there should be a 
joint inspection myself, but the point is this, I 
understand, that because the Congested Districts Board 
have asked, and also the Estates Commissioners have 
asked, or rather have laid down that there should be 
an inspection for value before you negotiate, that is 
your reason for saying that the Board do not work 
sympathetically in Connaught ?— That is what I say 
here. I am willing to sell these estates to the Board 
and it refuses to deal with me unless it can call in 
another valuer from another State department, thus 
further complicating matters. 

26892. How can they settle the bargain without 
seeing the lands ? — Because I offered to show them all 
my books and to show them what my receipts are, and 
to show them exactly the amount of rent paid for 
the last twenty years. 

26893. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Will that show them 
that the land is entirely suitable for their purposes 
without going over the land and inspecting it ? — Well, 

I show them the particulars and if I misrepresented 
anything they have got inspectors and let them see it. 

I do not mind inspection as a second step, but I object 
to inspection for value as the primary step, because 
it blocks sales. 

26894. Chairman.— But there is no other sale under 
the sun, that you can mention, conducted on such con- 
fidential principles as you suggest ?— Yes, all the direct 
sales to the tenants within the zones. 
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26895. Those are direct sales from the landlord to 
people who know the local conditions ? — There is a 
distinction between inspection for value and inspection 
for suitability. 

26896. But what other case is there that you can 
mention where a man purchases a thing without being 
allowed to go and see it? — I think there are cases. I 
have heard of properties being purchased on rental. If 
you go to sell a commercial business you can show by 
the firm’s books the amount of money that they made 
for the past year and the debts that they owe. 

26897. But then the inspection of farm buildings, 
for instance? — Well, I do not think they will have 
very much trouble with inspection of farm buildings 
in Connaught. 

26898. Sir John Colomb. — But upon this estate 
were the majority of the tenants judicial tenants? — 
There are several estates. 

26899. I am confining myself to a particular estate 
upon which this joint valuation and inspection was 
proposed ? — Yes. 


26900. And I want to know were the tenants on this 
estate or a majority of them judicial tenants? — No, it 
was fairly mixed ; some second term and some first 
term. 

26901. But as regards the tenants on that estate, 
they were judicial tenants? — Yes, but about half of 
estate is in grass (untenanted). 

26902. And did not the difficulty arise purely and 
simply on the untenanted portion of the estate? — I 
do not think a difficulty arose at all except because 
the Board would not accept my suggestion. They did 
accept it at first, but seem to have now changed. 

26903. It was partly tenanted and, partly un- 
tenanted, was it not? — There were several estates. 

26904. But the estate on which the joint inspection 
was to be made? — Oh, it was to be on all those estates. 
I think the Commission has now some rule that on 
every estate that is bought by the Board there is to 
be a joint inspection, and on every estate that is 
bought by the Commissioners there is to be only an 
inspection by their own inspectors. 

26905. Chairman. — I do not understand the point, 
how your illustration bears very much on the pro- 
posal you make with regard to the Congested Districts 
Board being more in touch with Connaught? — I think 
it is the Congested Districts Board that should deal 
exclusively with Connaught. 

26906. What you suggest is that the head offices of 
the Board should be in Castlerea or somewhere in 
Connaught? — Somewhere in the vicinity. 

26907. Then what you have in your mind is that 
if you had the headquarters of the Board somewhere in 
Connaught the members of the Board would then 
have a knowledge of the land, which would enable 
them to buy without inspection? — Oh, I do not say 
without inspection. I only objected to the whole 
thing hanging on inspection. 

26908. You see in this case really whether you 
had the head offices in Dublin or Connaught does 
not seem to affect the question very much. They 
have Mr. Doran, the inspector, on whose report they 
rely, though they have their offices in Dublin, but 
even if they were on the spot you do not imagine that 
the members of the Board would trouble to go on the 
estate themselves. They would naturally have sub- 
ordinates? — We do not want things done second-hand. 
We want to have men who will have a personal know- 
ledge of the things to be done and not to have every- 
thing left to subordinates. 

26909. Wherever you have a Board you must throw 
on the Board itself the work of deciding on 
matters of administration, and they must have 
inspectors for the actual work of inspection and the 
administrative work done in the offices of the Board ? 
—Yes ; but I mean that the Board should come 
into practical connection with the people in the 
country where works are required to be done. 

26910. And they have now Mr. Doran who repre- 
sents them ?— 1 There is Mr. Doran, but I cannot deal 
with Mr. Doran now as according to his letter which 
! read lie can only act conjointly, as regards sales, 
with tlie Estates Commissioners’ Inspector. 

26911. But you can deal with the Board?— The 
Board say you must have a joint inspection. 

26912. And how do you know that if they had 
personal knowledge they would not also say that they 
wanted inspection ?— Well, that I object to. That is 
what I want to remedy. I do not think the Board 
want a joint inspection ; it looks as if it was bein» 
forced upon it. 6 


26913. Is it likely that if they merely removed their 
headquarters from Dublin to Connaught they would 
be willing to abolish their demand? — Because my sug- 
gestion is that the Congested Districts Board should 
be confined entirely to Connaught and that they should 
be perfectly free from any joint inspection with the 
Estates Commissioners. The Estates Commissioners 
should have the other three provinces, and- therefore 
there would be no clashing of interests. It seems to 
me really pitiful that there should be these two 
Boards which are practically two Government de- 
partments, forced into competing with one another 
which can buy land at the lowest price, and that 
according to evidence given the other day, that they 
should be trying to cut one another down in prices, 
whichever would buy land cheapest, and it puts both 
departments in a very false, very unpleasant and very 
undignified position. 

26914. Sir Francis Mowatt. — But it has been ex- 
plained that it is of the very essence of the Congested 
Districts Board that they are not a Government body ? 
— Yes. They were free, but now they are being bound. 

26915. Sir John Colomb. — With a semi-Govern- 
ment department? — With a Government department. 

26916. Chairman. — If in your mind you are con 
vinced that the Congested Districts Board can be made 
of great service m the settlement of the congested dis- 
tricts and that they are the best people to improve 
poor estates and to carry out migration schemes in 
Connaught and that sort of thing, why then should 
you refuse to allow other congested areas to benefit 
by this great paternal institution ?— Oh, I think com- 
petition is the soul of commerce, and I would let the 
Estates Commissioners try their hand on other con- 
gested districts and see which work the best, but let 
each have their own separate sphere of action, not 
clashing as at present. 

26917. But you have no doubt in your mind as to 
which is the best, because you want to select one ? — I 
certainly know which is the best now. 


26918. And then why should not the other people 
have that benefit?— We have not had a fair trial of 
the Estates Commissioners yet, and I wish to give 
them a fair trial. 

26919. Why not permit the people of Donegal and 
Kerry to come under the body you approve of? — Be- 
cause it would do away with the test, but I think the 
Congested Districts Board have set such a good ex- 
ample that others should follow it. 

26920. Sir John Colomb. — You propose to leave out 
Donegal and Kerry? — Yes, I do not want people to 
have to rush off to Kerry when they are required in 
Connaught. 

26921. Chairman.— D oes not that mean that if the 
Congested Districts Board are really to continue their 
land purchase work one of two things is going to 
happen. Either they have got to be confined to a 
smaller area which their present staff can easily deal 
with or that their funds must be largely increased ? — 
Under any circumstances their funds must be largely 
increased. ° 

26922. Sir John Colomb. — Do you appreciate the 
fact that if the congested districts of Donegal and 
Kerry and Cork were placed under the Estates Com- 
missioners that, in order to enable them to deal with 
these places on equal terms with the Congested Dis- 
tncts Board in Connaught, the law would have to be 
altered, because the Estates Commissioners would have 
to get extended powers in order to enable them to 
cover any loss they might make?— Yes; both should 
nave equal powers. 

26923. Well, now, it is not merely that you wish to 
see Connaught handed over to the Congested Districts 
Board, or the Congested Districts Board confined to 
Connaught, but you would propose, I see by a para- 
graph in your statement of evidence, to alter the 
whole constitution of that body?— No, but I think 
there ought to be brought in some people who have 
more knowledge. 


j- u aaj wai, is ougnr to be composed of 
members knowing the special needs of the West?— 
Chiefly of members knowing the special needs of the 
West. 

26925. And you propose that each County .Council 
should elect three ?— Those are the Advisory Commit- 
tees that act in connection with the Board. 

r 0 f 6 ^f 6 fifT ery Z eU - You , have an Advisory Commit- 
, °, f , Yhe f e are counties in Connaught 

and there are to be three from each County Council 
and three from ?-From each county there are to 
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be three appointed by the County Council, and three 
by the Deputy Lieutenants. 

26927. Three members from each County Council 
and there are five counties in Connaught? — Yes, but 
the Advisory Committee would be only for each 
county. 

26928. Then you would have an Advisory Committee 
of ten for each county? — -That might be too much or 
too little. 

26929. But in what way would the Advisory 
Committee influence, for the better, the present state of 
things? — If I had an Advisory Committee to go to, 
I would go to them and say, “You know the estates 
and what recommendations do you make?” 

26930. Then the question of property and all that 
concerns it, both in regard to the tenure and all 
the rest, would be subject to the examination of it by 
the Advisory Committee ? — They would know the 
special circumstances and could advise the Board. 

26931. Do you attach extreme importance to this 
matter of an Advisory Committee? — Yes, extreme im- 
portance. 

26932. Do you mean they should give advice as to 
what should be paid for the estates. What are the 
questions upon which this Advisory Committee in a 
county could operate? Well, take an estate going to 
be sold. They would say is that a fit estate for the 
Congested Districts Board to buy, or is it better to 
sell direct. Is it composed of grass, land or small 
tenants who want to migrate ? Is it partly congested ? 
What drainage and reclamation works require to be 
done, etc. 

26933. Quite so, questions of general policy, but 
would the question of price come in? Is this Advisory 
Committee to express an opinion as to what the price 
ought to be? — I should not think that would come in. 

26934. It iis inevitable? — No, because this is only 
an Advisory Council. It is not a Council dealing 
with the question of price. 

26935. Yes; but if they advise such and such a 
price should be given for the property? — No, I don’t 
think so, they would seem to me to be more in the 
position of a grand jury. Certain Bills are brought 
before the Grand Jury, and they say whether they 
are true bills or not. I think that is only the initial 
stage. 

26936. Mr. Kavanagh. — You are in favour of one 
body in Connaught? — Only one. Of course the land- 
lords could still sell direct. 

26937. That is what I want to get at. It is sug- 
gested that no direct sales on congested estates should 
take place ? — I do not think so. I think they should 
be allowed all latitude ; but I think when these estates 
art bought by direct sale the Congested Districts 
Board should have power to deal with them after-wards. 

26938. How could that be after they are sold ? — They 
could migrate the tenants and deal with it in that 
way after they had got rid of one extra interest. 

26939. Chairman — They could deal with that very 
much better before than after sale ? — I don’t think so. 

Mr. Kavanagh. — I don’t see how you are to get over 
that , 


26940. Chairman. — I don’t think there ib any doubt 
that the experience of the Congested Districts Board 
since its creation has been that it is almost impossible 
to improve an estate without buying it? — Yes; but 
they could improve it after the estate had been bought. 

26941. There would be much difficulty, because in 
that case the estate would not belong to them ; i't is 
sold to the tenants, and if their experience has been to 
the effect that before the estate is sold it is extremely 
difficult to improve it, I should think that the same 
would apply there. They find they cannot go upon 
an efetate which belongs to other people, and begin 
changing the homes; they find they must have it in 
their own hands ? — Yes, of course ; very often the ten- 
ants put that difficulty in the way ; they say if we 
buy direct from the landlord we are barred from ever 
having our holdings enlarged or improved by the 
Congested Districts Board ; but that difficulty should 
be removed. 

26942. Mr. Kavanagh. — I was only just going to 
ask, on that point, whether you are in favour of any 
direct sales taking place in the congested districts. 
Say for the reason that it is more difficult to deal with 
an estate after it is sold than it is before ? — Of course 
I think if the whole system is worked more sympatheti- 
cally than now the whole thing could be carried out. 

I do not know any landlord who would make any diffi- 
culty about trying to help out a sale, and trying to 


do it in the best possible way, if he was not cut down M „ 7 iq07 
in price, or so long as it is understood that the hardest ' ill 
possible bargain is not to be driven. Mr. David 

26943. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What do you mean Talbot- 
exactly by sympathetic treatment? — Well, I mean in Crosbie. 
contra-distinction to official treatment. In Connaught 
we hate officialism. I mean we feel there is not much 
sympathy with us felt by people who are appointed 
by the Government, and that they have no real 
interest in us. They come down from Dublin to 
do their work, and they feel that the sooner they get 
through their work the sooner they get away and the 
better pleased they are. We feel that pretty strongly ; 
we like to be treated by those whom we know. If we 
have the right people dealing with us we are perfectly 
easy to deal with. But the hard official way goes 
against us and we hate coercion. 

26944. Sir John Colomb.— Is not that attitude of 
mind just what prevails in all parts of the country 
as well as Connaught. I ask the question because 
you seem to think it prevails only in Connaught. And 
I ask you whether, with your knowledge of other 
parts of Ireland), it is not- precisely the same case ?— 

It makes itself felt more in Connaught. Kerry people 
are very different from Connaught people. In Kerry 
they do wha't they are told to do, in Connaught they 
do not. 


26945. Is not that feeling created by a false impres- 
sion of the manner by which any Government is carried 
on or by ignorance ? — Sympathetic treatment in contra- 
distinction to mere official treatment is what is needed. 
I do not in the least complain of the officials. Every 
official I have dealt with I found exceedingly obliging 
in every possible way, but the people know they are 
paid officials, and that they have not the same interest 
in the people, such, for instance, as those upon the 
Congested Districts Board. That is the reason the 
Congested Districts Board has a hold on the people 
that the Estates Commissioners have not got. 

26946. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Is that the reason 
why there is never any difference between the landlords 
and tenants ? — Where ? 


26947. Throughout Ireland. They are strictly non- 
official— they are unpaid?— I don’t think there is 
such diffei-enoe of opinion between landlords and ten- 
ants. I have never had much. I think there is in- 
tense sympathy between landlords and tenants. I am 
in a sort of position in between the two. 

26948. Chairman. — You think that the body that 
deals with Connaught should be a paternal body?— 
Certainly. 

26949. In fact the body that deals with the con- 
gested districts should be a paternal body?— Yes 
26950. Chairman. — Sir John Colomb points out to 
you that in order to enable the Estates Commissioners 
to deal with Kerry and Donegal in a paternal way 
their functions and powers would have to be very 
much altered ? — I think they could do a good deal with 
the powers they have. The Estates Commissioners, 
when they came over first, could have done a great deal 
but they were hampered and hindered by the Treasury. 

26951. The Estates Commissioners, from their consti- 
tution and methods of procedure) are not the same as 
the Congested Districts Board, that is they are not 
paternal ? — No, they are not. 

26952. Do you think it is possible to mix up the 
two things? — It is difficult. 

26953. You have got the Congested Districts Board 
in Ireland, which is a paternal Board, and the 
Estates Commissioners, who are an official depart- 
ment ? — Yes. 

26954. Do you think you could invest the Estates 
Commissioners with the paternal powers at present 
exercised by the Board. I do not mean so far as land 
purchase is concerned, but with regard to all other 
work that the Board does. If you are going to 
separate Connaught from other congested areas 
you have either got to say you are convinced that the 
paternal system is not necessary for these other areas, 
or you have got to take such steps to ensure that such 
paternal treatment will be given through the medium 
of the Estates Commissioners? — In my opinion that 
would be perfectly reasonable, and must be accepted 
by other people, and therefore, I would give the 
chance to the Estates Commissioners to try, and if 
they failed I would get others. 

26955. You are not very hopeful that paternal 
treatment could be grafted on to the present system ? 
— It is rather out of their original line. 

26956. Sir John Colomb. — Is it not the concep- 
tion generally in the West of Ireland that it is the 
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business of the State to provide the money, but as to 
how the money is to be spent, and what rules and 
regulations are to be made, are matters for unofficial 
people in sympathy with the people to determine. Is 
not that the general feeling? — Certainly. 

26957. The State must provide the money, and those 
in sympathy with the people are to have the spending 
of it? — Yes. 

26958. Are you a supporter of the system of Parish 
Committees ? — I do not know much about them. 

26959. You have not experience of them in Con- 
naught? — No ; I do not think from the constitution of 
them that they are composed of representative men. 

I might give you one instance, if you wish, of a par- 
ticular property in Galway. 

26960. Chaieman. — I think we dealt with that? — 
This is rather as an illustration of what has been 
referred to as sympathetic treatment. The Athenry 
district was in a bad state about three years ago. I 
was agent for one estate there, and it was nearly 
all under grass. There were only two tenants, and I 
did not think there was any congestion about that part. 

It did not look as if there was. So I made an 
agreement with these tenants that they should buy up 
this grass land in large holdings. One of the was to 
give some to his nephews. After I had entered into 
these negotiations I got a letter from the President of 
the United Irish League, saying there was a tremen- 
dously strong feeling about one man getting so much 
land, and that the locality was in a state of great ex- 
citement about it. The tenant wrote to me, and sa'd 
lie was in great danger of all sorts of things happening 
to him, and the President of the League, who wrote to 
me, said he would be very glad if I would see my way 
to reconsider the matter. I was going away from home 
at the time, and I wrote to him, and said he had my 
fullest sympathy, but I did not know there was any 
congestion, and I would do all I could about the 
matter, on one consideration, namely, that there 
should be absolutely no intimidation ; that everything 
of that kind should entirely cease ; that this tenant 
should be no longer threatened or boycotted, or any- 
thing of that kindi ; and if that was don© I should do 
my best to do what they wished in the matter. I went 
away, and there was no boycotting, and all trouble and 
difficulty there subsided, and though all the country 
about there was in a very volcanic state at the time, 
they remained perfectly quiet. When I came back 
I went into the matter. I got up the tenant with 
whom I made the arrangement before, and spoke to 
him, and he practically let me off the arrangement I 
had made with him. I said I thought it was necessary 
where the land could be divided among the people to 
divide it. Then I wrote to the secretary of the 
League, and said : I have this large grass farm now 
npon my hands; I want a certain annuity upon 
it, and I am perfectly prepared to sell it if you divide 
it up and apportion the annuity upon it ; and if you 
send me a list of the names of the men you want put 
upon it I will consider it, and return them. The Secre- 
tary of the League then wrote me an exceedingly grate- 
ful letter, and said that such a thing had never hap- 
pened to any branch of the League in Ireland before as 
to be allowed to distribute a farm of this kind, and 
that they would proceed to do it at once. They sent 
me the names of the men, and they divided up the 
farm most successfully, and I have no possible fault to 
find with the way they acted in the matter. If I had 
not done that the whole country would have been in 
a blaze, and there would have been riots, and probably 
murder. Then I had great difficulty in getting the 
matter settled, and it is not settled yet, as regards the 
Estates Commissioners ; and I must say I do not find 
them very sympathetic, whether because I acted in 
this way or not I do not know I think they did not 
much like my action. 

26961. Sir John Colomb.— W hat happened to the 
man who -wished to have the larger holding? — Oh, he 
had plenty beside. I never would have given it to 
him really if I had known there was congestion. 

26962. You cannot say he was sympathetically 
treated ?— Yes, he was certainly. I merely cite that 
case as an example of where sympathetic treatment 
avoided very great rows and trouble. 

26963. Is that case of sympathetic treatment ex- 
tended by that body to control and influence the 
arrangement of private owners? — Doing what? 

26964. You gave this as an instance of sympathetic 
treatment— I presume sympathetic botli as regards the 
League and yourself ? — Certainly. 


CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

26965. You sympathise with them? — I sympathise 
with the case they brought before me. I don’t say I 
sympathise with that body. 

26966. Quite so ; and you found, on examination, 
that they were justified — that the facts, of which you 
were not before aware, were as stated. Is that so?— 
Yes. 

26967. You found that they were justified by the 
reduction of facts of which you had not previously 
een aware of ? — Yes. 

26968. I see ; and on the faith of having discovered 
these facts you felt that the course you intended to 
pursue was an inadvisable one from every point of 
view — both from the point of view of the landlord and 
the district and the country, and not merely as a sop 
to stop the agitation ? — Certainly not ; because I told 
them that most distinctly, and they honourably car- 
ried out their agreement. I always recognised them 
as a body — a self-constituted body — but I did not ob- 
ject to that ; and from the very first I found that any 
case I brought before them they dealt fairly with it. 
Now on this very map here ( witness referred to a map 
xohich he had before him), there is a piece of land — 
part of lands that I was re-dividing — one field which 
was absolutely run out from burning and guano. No 
one would take it. I manured it, and got it into order, 
and then everyone wanted to get it, and one man did 
get it. Then the League made trouble about this man 
having got it. - 

26969. Sir Fbancxs Mowatt. — Who did ? — The Land 
League, and they sent him a notice that he was to 
appear before their committee next Sunday. He 
came to me in a tremendous state, and said, “ Fifteen 
representatives of the branch of the League are going 
to sit upon me next Sunday.” I said, “I am afraid 
you are likely to be crushed if that is the case,” and 
he said, “ For God’s sake, give me a writing or I’ll 
be ruined.” I wrote and explained the case, and he 
took the letter to the meeting of the League upon 
Sunday, and they allowed the thing to pass and did 
not take any action against him. Therefore, in any 
connection I have had with the Land League 
or with the United Irish League I have not found 
them to act badly or in an unfair way in anything 
I brought before them. I only just quote these in- 
stances because it is a question of sympathy, and you 
asked me to quote them. 

26970. Chaieman. — Certainly? — As regards the dis- 
like, especially of old people, to migration, the young 
people might be migrated and the old people given an 
annuity and left the house and garden for their lives. 
Mr. Fitzgibbon proposed that the old people should 
be migrated too, and that the son should get an extra 
holding, which would make two holdings. My posi- 
tion is this, that the old people if they wished to 
remain where they were should give up the land and 
get an annuity for their joint lives, and then that 
the young people, the eldest son, should get a new 
holding. That would not involve two holdings. All 
that Mr. Fitzgibbon wanted was to have the young 
man provided with a holding on which he could live, 
whatever son the father chose. 

26971. Where there were an old couple with a 
young son and his wife, living in a congested area, 
you would remove the young son and his wife to 
better land and allow the old people to remain in the 
cottage, distributing the land among adjoining 
holders?— Yes. J 6 

26972. Where does the annuity come from ? — The 
annuity is partly provided by the increased interest 
that the adjoining tenant would pay upon the in- 
creased land he got, for the tenant’s interest for 
which he would have paid nothing. Instead of mak- 
ing him pay a fine you make him pay interest on 
what would be a fine. That would to a great extent 
cover the loss of the annuity. I do not say that it 
would cover it altogether. 

26973. That means where a man has a holding en- 
larged by giving him some land on which other people 
were living he has got to pay some sort of a fine for 
that, whereas in the case of a man who has his hold- 
ing enlarged by the possession of a holding from which 
other people have all been migrated he would have to 
pay nothing? Let me put it this way. There are 
two holdings lying alongside each other, A and B. 
You want to increase B’s holding by getting A’s land. 
You remove A to some other place and put him on 
new land. A’s land is given to B, and B is happy. 
A little further on there are two of the same kind, A 
and B. In that case you cannot make a clean sweep 
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of the people on A’s holding because there are some 
old parents, and you have to leave them in the house 
with an annuity. In that case B will only get his 
land enlarged on payment of a fine which will pro- 
duce the annuity for these old people. There is an 
absolute difference of treatment in the two cases? — 
He will not pay a fine. He will pay increased in- 
terest. 

26974. He pays more than the other man. There 
is a difference of treatment for absolutely no reason 
except that in the one case there is a young family 
and in the other case there is an old one? — I would 
certainly insist on the same treatment in both cases. 
I would never give an increase for nothing. I do not 
think it at all necessary. The tenant should pay 
something. 

26975. Of course he pays a greater annuity to the 
State, but he pays nothing in the way of a fine? — 
That is what I say he should pay. He need not pay 
it in the way of a fine, but the Board dealing with 
the case certainly should charge something. 

26976. They never have. It is quite a new pro- 
posal ?— Why should a man get a tenant’s interest in 
a holding for nothing at all? There is no reason. 
They are perfectly well able to pay for it and per- 
fectly willing to pay for it. If he gets a holding with 
the tenant’s interest he should pay something for it. 
If he bought in the open market he would have to 
pay £400 or £500. 

26977. As a matter of fact the tenant’s and land- 
lord’s interest are combined in the holding when the 
State re-sells it, and he would probably be paying a 
higher annuity for the land that was given him to 
enlarge his holding than he was for the original 
tenancy? — Not unless you put on a charge for the 
tenant’s interest. 

26978. A man lives on A’s holding. He lives there 
some time. He would originally go there by buying 
the tenant-right and establishing himself here, and 
afterwards becoming a purchaser under the Act. 
Under the Act he would buy the landlord’s interest ? — 
Yes. 

26979. He paid for the tenant’s interest before? — 
Yes. 

26980. Now B’s holding is brought into the market ; 
the State migrates the holder and gives the land to A. 
He is given the landlord’s and tenant’s interest, both 
which the State has had to buy? Why should he get 
land for nothing ? Why should he have to pay interest 
only on the landlord’s portion ? Is he not paying 
for it in the higher annuity ?— If he is it is all right. 

26982. The Government has had to buy land in 
Roscommon to put the holder B on it, and has had 
to buy landlord’s and tenant’s interest? — Yes. 

26983. B has got these and is . paying an annuity 
to the Government for landlord and tenant interest? 
— B has migrated. 

26984. Yes, he has been put on this land in Ros- 
•common, and is paying to the Government an annuity 
which represents landlord’s and tenant’s interest?— 
Yes. 

26985. If the Government are not to make a loss, 
the land from which B came has got to be sold to A 
■on some system as representing tenant’s and land- 
lord s interest, and the interest A has to pay must 
represent the two? — Yes. 

26986. Sir Francis Mowatt.— B has migrated, and 
he loses the tenant’s interest in the holding from 
■which he has migrated? — Yes. 

26987. He obtains the tenant’s interest in the land 
to which he has migrated, and he pays an additional 
■annuity which represents the difference between the 
two ?— That is as regards the migrated man who gives 
, “s interest in the land from which A is taken. 

Chairman. — The land B had originally come from is 
given to A. upon an annuity which represents the 
landlord’s and tenant’s interest therein. 

26988. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Yes, but the. annuity 
as calculated on the two, and he pays that?— It de- 
pends upon the amount of the annuity. That is a 
inatter of arrangement, and depends on whether there 
is a sufficient sum charged to cover landlord’s and 
tenant’s interest in the annuity which he pays. 

26989. Sir John Colosib.— Are you referring, to 
migrants or congested districts generally? — Generally. 

26990. And you propose that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board should do that? — Yes, where required 
capital should be advanced for reproductive improve- 
ments, also for stocking land when advisable, such ad- 
vance to be a second charge on the holding. 


26991. You mean that every tenant in a congested 2 y- ar gy 1907 

district should be able to get an advance for improve- ’ 1 

ments at 2| per cent, from State funds ?— Yes, or out- Mi. David 
side it if required. ' Talbot- 

26992. And also for stocking when required? — Yes. Crosbie. 

26993. Do you put any limit to the nature, extent, 
or rent of the holding getting this advantage ? — That 
will have to be considered, of course, before any ad- 
vance is sanctioned. 

26994. Is this advantage you propose to be limited 
to the Province of Connaught?— I think it ought to 
be conferred upon other congested areas too. 

26995. I will ask you this general question. Are 
you aware that if you compare the population in 1881 
and in 1901 there is a smaller decrease in Connaught 
than in any other province ? — I was not aware of that. 

26996. The greatest decrease of population in those 
twenty years was in Ulster? — Yes. 

26997. And the least in Connaught ? — Yes, but I do 
not think that that does away with the difficulty 
because the population is there. We want to make 
provision for the people and to keep them there. We 
do not want them to go away. 

26998. You do not want the people to go away from 
Connaught as they go away from Ulster? — No. 

26999. Or Leinster ? — No ; we do not want them to 
leave the country. I have already dealt with the 
belief among tenants that if they buy direct from the 
vendor they are barred from ever having their hold- 
ings enlarged or improved any such bar should be 
removed II. As to the second main head of my evi- 
dence, viz., the failure of the Act to work in the case 
of grass lands (a) there is the want of any guiding 
principle by which purchaser and vendor can 
estimate the price. On pages v., vi., and vii. of 
the last report of the Estates Commissioners it is 
stated : “ The Commissioners have experienced great 
difficulty in laying down or discovering any guiding 
principle by which the adequacy of the security 
offered by a holding for a proposed advance may be 
tested, or by which the question of the equity of 
prices that may be agreed upon can be determined. 

In dealing with the question of price, as in dealing 
with that of security, the Commissioners have ex- 
perienced great difficulty in estimating what would be 
a fair and equitable price of the landlord’s interest 
which is being sold.” As regards price and security, 
and the difficulty of laying down any principle, there 
are two divisions so far as security is concerned — 
the security of the capital and the security of the 
interest being paid. For the security of the capi- 
tal you have the landlord’s interest, which is the 
only interest that is being sold, and over and above 
that you have the tenant’s interest. Therefore the 
security of the capital is more than ample. It 
seems to me that it would be not only a gilt-edged 
security but almost a solid gold security, there 
is such an ample margin. And when you come 
to the question of the annuity, even there there 
is a very large margin. If you take a £20 hold- 
mg, second term rent, twenty-four years’ purchase 
would be equal to £480, and £480 at 2 % per cent, 
would be practically only £13. Therefore there 
ought to be absolute security for the payment 
of the £13 as against the £20 paid before. 

I do not think there is any justification for 
the talk we hear about the British taxpayer being 
in danger. There is not the slightest possible danger 
if you actually go into the figures. There is the 
most ample security, not only for the capital 
itself but for the repayment of the interest on the 
money. Of course the interest is only 2| per cent. : 
the other -i,- per cent, is for the sinking fund, for 
which the land is security, and therefore the Govern- 
ment will not part with the land until they get the 
annuity paid off. You can only really take into ac- 
count the interest which has to be paid, which is 23 
per cent. As to the fixing of price, the Commissioners 
themselves have had no fixed principle, and they 
found it exceedingly difficult to get hold of any 
principle. It is a difficulty which has not been solved, 
but which ought to be solved. The only means now 
of deciding price is by inspection on behalf of the 
purchaser, and if the vendor does not agree to the 
price fixed by the inspector he cannot split up the 
grass lands and put in tenants at a higher price, as 
the inspector’s report as to the security will be against 
him, and the Estates Commissioners therefore could 
not declare the lands an estate owing to the inspec- 
tor having previously reported that the security was 
not sufficient for more than he had already estimated 
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Mar. 27 1907. ^ at- Therefore the tenants know, by the vendor not 
’ — - ’ dealing with the Estates Commissioners, that the in- 

Mr. David spector has put on a lower price, and hence they 

Talbot- expect to get the estates at a reduced value. A ven- 

Crosbie. dor naturally will not risk putting himself in this 

dilemma. That is the trouble in regard to inspection, 
that it very much bars the owner of grass lands from 
selling 

27000. Sir Francis Mowatt. — H e cannot sell at a 
price above that which the inspector puts upon it? — 
Certainly. Inspection is a very precarious thing. 
When I came to Connaught the price of land in Kerry 
per English acres was just about what it was per 
Irish acre in Connaught, and if I had come up to 
value land in Connaught on the Kerry basis I should 
have been absolutely wrong. Then there is the want 
of some disinterested medium through whom vendors 
and purchasers could be approached sympathetically 
without having their cases prejudiced ; and, further, 
the want of an open market on account of the im- 
possibility of allowing the vendor to sell his tenant- 
right by auction, as this would bring in new tenants, 
whereas the land is wanted to enable the uneconomic 
holdings to be made economic. As to suggested reme- 
dies, I would apply different tests of price as in 
appended schedule.* The general principle is that 
laid down in the Land Conference report : 1 ‘ IV. 
That for the purpose of obtaining any such result 
an equitable price ought to be paid to the owners, 
which would be based upon income. Income, as it 
appears to us, is second term rents, including all 
rents fixed subsequent to the passing of the Act of 
1896 or their fair equivalent. V. That the purchase 
price should be based upon income as indicated 
above, and should be either an assurance by the 
State of such income or the payment of a capital sum 
producing such income at 3 per cent, or at 3£ per- 
cent. if guaranteed by the State, or if the existing 
powers of trustees be sufficiently enlarged. Costs 
of collection, when such exist, not exceeding 10 per 
cent., are not included for the purpose of these 
paragraphs in the word ‘income.’ VI. That such 
income or capital sum should be obtainable by the 
owners (a) without the requirement of capital outlay 
upon their part, such as would be involved by charges 
for proving title to sell, six years’ possession, as pro- 
posed in the Bill brought forward in the Session of 
1902, appears to the Conference a satisfactory method 
of dealing with the matter ; (b) without the require- 
ment of outlay to prove title to receive purchase money , 
(c) without unreasonable delay ; (d) without loss of 
income pending re-investment ; (e) and without leav- 
mg a portion of the capital sum as a guarantee de- 
posit.” One often hears the term “net income” 
used in this connection, but net income never comes 
into the Land Conference terms at all and the expres- 
sion is most misleading. 

27001. Chairman. — In the schedule you hand in,* 
you have a gross income of £746 ? — Yes'. 

27002. How is that made up? — That is gross in- 
come received for about ten years. I can give details 
if you want them. 

27003. Can you give us how much of that is first 
term, second term, and non-judicial ?— Yes, I have 
got it- all down. 

27004. Can you give it us now ? — I think you may 
take that from me for the moment, and I will give it 
after ; it is among my papers. 

27005. Is the fourth typical case you give supposed 
to show it? — Yes. 

27006. But the figures do not come out the same? — 
No, that is because the one is the rental and the 
other the actual rents received — the one is cash and 
the other is the actual rental. 

27007. Is it the difference between £727 and £746 ? 
— Yes. 


27008. Does the entry “ Lands in owners’ hands, 
£330 refer to grazing lands?— Not necessarily graz- 
ing lands. Some are grazing ; on others collops are 
let in at so much a head, and others again are on the 
eleven months’ system. First, I take, according to 
the Conference Report, gross income rent actually re- 
ceived, £746, less ten per cent., that is £74, makin" 
£672. This £672 capitalise.d at 3£ per cent., accord° 
ing to the Conference report, gives us £20,677. Mr. 
Commissioner Finucane’s proposal was to take the 
Government valuation as a basis. I have worked it 
out in this way. In No. 2, Government valuation of 
tenanted land is £490. Multiplied by twenty-one 
years purchase, that gives £10,290. Government 
valuation of lands in owners’ hands, £322, multiplied 




by twenty-six years’ purchase, gives £8,372. That is 
£18,662. Adding the bonus, £2,239, to that, you get 
£20,901, as against £20,677 worked out according to 
the Land Conference report. 

27009. Mr. Commissioner Finucane’s proposal is 
direct sale ? — It does not matter to whom it is sold. 
The price is the same. It is only a question of price 
here. 


27010. The only thing is, is not the bonus affected 
by the means by which the sale is conducted? — I have 
added the bonus here. 

27011. The bonus is not always payable? — Yes. 

27012. On every kind of sale? — Yes. 

27013. But not on sales through Judge Ross’s 
Court? — If the property is bankrupt I think it comes 
under the fortieth section and goes into the Land 
Judge’s Court as a banknipt estate. But here I am 
dealing with an ordinary estate, where a bonus is 
payable. What I want to prove is that all these 
ways work out at nearly the same purchase price. 

27014. You capitalised on grazing rents and rental 
on tenanted lands alike at 3£ per cent. ?— I have done 
all at per cent. If you did it at 3£ per cent, it is 
the same proportion. It does not make any difference. 
I have done them all in the same way. 

27015. Sir John Colomb. — I do not understand this 
item of poor rate in No. 3?— That is on land in the 
owners’ hands. 

27016. Is the poor rate on untenanted land? — Yes; 
on land in the owners’ hands. The purchaser would 
have to pay that. Anything the purchaser has to 
pay for afterwards you have a right to deduct, and 
anything you redeem you have no right to deduct at 
all. 

27017. Chairman. — You have given us a summary 
of the different results? — It is a summary of prices 
worked out acording to 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and the average 
of these prices conies to £20,665, which shows that it 
is perfectly safe without any inspection at all, and 
that you cannot be very far wrong as regards price 
since it works out in six different ways to nearly the 
average figure. 

27018. Sir John Colomb.— I want you to explain 
why you specially mention herd’s freedom? — It is a 
question that has not been touched, but I think it a 
very important one, because it comes to about 3s. 6 d. 
an acre, very often. 

27019. You put down herd’s freedom in number 
(6) capitalised at 3£ per cent. I want you to explain 
what you mean by that? — In Connaught grazing hold- 
ings have always a herd upon them. This herd al- 
ways gets what they call collops, so many head 
of cattle, grazing for the entire summer, and hay 
for them in the winter, while the calves are al- 
lowed to remain until they become vearlings or even 
up to fifteen months. Besides he 'get's 2£ acres of 
land, or perhaps more, according to the size of the 
farm, and his house free. When the land is sold 
the herd will not be wanted. Therefore, whoever buys 
the land will buy this as a distinct asset. It is a 
very valuable asset, as they can take the herd’s hold- 
ing and let it, or sell it to him. 

27020. Then this charge is really compensation to 
the herd ? — No, but the landlord has a right to claim 
it. He has a right to say, ‘‘I am giving my herd 
so much. He is getting £20 out of the ground now.” 
If you buy the farm you will no longer require the 
herd. If the herd is still there you can make him a 
tenant, and then, instead of you paying him £20, he 
will pay you the purchase money. 

27021. Is the herd paid in kind? — Yes. 

27022. Is that the universal practice? — Very 
nearly. 


27023. The landlord selling with a herd has got to 
consider what he will hand over as compensation ?— 
No, because the herd will get a holding on the grass 
land for which he will have to pay, and he will not 
be any longer wanted as a herd. He will become a 
tenant. As a herd he is paid ; as a tenant he pays. 

27074. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I am afraid the herd 
will not think you approach him very sympatheti- 
cally? — Oh, yes, the herd will not object, because he 
will get a holding instead of a sailary. 

27075. Chairman. — For which he is asked to pay ? — 
Yes, but he has to work for his salary. 

27076. Sir John Colomb. — He gets a permanent 
farm. Wliat he had before was a temporary farm, and 
he gets a house and garden?— Yes, but he has not 
to do any work. The payment was for the work. 


27077. I do not think you need go 
any more ? — No. 


into the figures 
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27078. Chairman. — Will you go on ? — I will now 
deal with suggested remedies. Work out price accord- 
ing to method suggested and then inspect as regards 
general condition of the estate and as regards any- 
thing exceptional that would affect the price. If a 
further inspection is required as regards security the 
purchaser or vendor should be able to appeal to an ab- 
solutely independent tribunal, say, an equity judge. 

27079. Sir John Colomb. — That view is confined 
exclusively to untenanted land ? — No. There are some 
judicial holdings on this estate, you could not 
separate the two. But I am primarily dealing with 
grass land. 

27080. Does this include tenanted and unten 
anted land ? — Yes ; all those prices are made out on 
an estate where there are judicial tenants and non- 
judicial tenants and untenanted lands ; it is a typical 
estate. 

27081. Chairman. — I do not see you really touch 
the point raised in Mr. Boyd’s evidence with regard 
to mortgages ?— -I cannot go into that. One has 
nothing to do with mortgages, because they are paid 
off. I have only touched the charges on the land, 
and what it will produce. 

27082. One has to consider the point in regard to 
mortgages. I tried to show Mr. Boyd it makes 
a great deal of difference so far as the price is con- 
cerned whether the landlord’s income is estimated as 
you estimate it in your typical case, No. 1 ? — 
That is the Land Conference Report estimate. 

27083. It makes a great deal of difference whether 
the estimate is arrived at in that way or whether 
you start by deducting from the gross income the 
interest that is payable on the mortgages and then 
capitalise on that figure? — Every charge that can be 
paid off is redeemed. 

27084. Ought the State to redeem it or the land- 
lord ? — The landlord, certainly. All the charges must 
be redeemed out of the purchase money. Any charge 
on the estate that cannot be cleared like maintenance 
charges or taxes has a right to be deducted. 

27085. Take the first typical case. There you make 
out the landlord’s net income as £672? — His income 
iis £672, not his net income. That is his income ac- 
cording to the Conference terms. 

27086. What is his liet income? — His net income 
might be anything. It depends on what he likes to 
pay out. 

27087. To arrive at his net income ought you to de- 
duct from £672 the amount he pays as interest on 
mortgages?—! quite disagree on the question of net 
income. I do not think it is a thing one has a right 
to go into at all. I have in my mind free sale and 
not compulsion. 

27088. Suppose compulsion was brought in on thotse 
lines. Suppose you were to take the land compul- 
sorily on the basis of income? — You have to take the 
Conference terms, which define what income is. It is 
income the land produces. You are selling a definite 
thing. You are selling what the land produces, and 
the income is that which the land can produce. I 
have riot been speaking of compulsion. . We ought to 
first exhaust inducement. If you want to have com- 
pulsion comb to it after you have exhausted induce- 
ment. The whole spirit of the Land Act was to work 
by inducement instead of compulsion. 

27089. In estimating what a man’s income is you 
say one has no right to take into account the sum he 
pays for interest on mortgages? — Certainly not. 

27090. And if the result of your finance had the 
effect of making him richer than he was before ? — Then 
all the better. Certainly that is the spirit of the Act. 
The landlord should be given as much as possible with- 
out loss to the tenant-— at least in fairness without 
loss to the tenant — so that they might be enabled to 
stop. in the country. 

27091. You say without loss to the tenant. It is, 
to a certain extent, loss to the . tenant if you do not 
base your estimate on net income ? — Of course if you 
■cut down the landlord’s purchase money then you 
would give it to the tenant at a much cheaper rate, 
which would make it exceedingly unfair. The man 
next to him might be paying a much bigger price. 

27992. So far as he himself is concerned, why is it 
unfair that a man should get property as cheaply as he 
can so long as the previous owner does not suffer an 
actual money loss? — I cannot see myself that he haJs 
any right to. 

27093. To do what? — The landlord who has those 
charges can pay them off at any moment. 

27093a. As a matter of fact he has not paid them 
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off? — If that was done the effect would be that he 
would raise money and pay them off. 

27094. Sir Francis Mowatt. — If he raises money, 
he can only raise it on the land?— He can raise it 
and get a much cheaper rate of interest. It is ridicu- 
lous the interest you pay on mortgages now. 

27095. Chairman. — When you find an estate which 
is charged with a mortgage why i s it unfair that a 
tenant should be made to pay more than he otherwise 
would in order that the encumbered landlord may get 
a sum of money actually in excess of what he enjoyed 
before? — The tenant is bound to get fair value, and 
nothing above or below it. 

2 7096 Do you say it is right in principle that the 
fetate should advance money for the transfer of land 
from a landlord to a tenant in order that the landlord 
should be in a better position than he was before ?— I 
think there is nothing wrong in it. 

27097. You think it is part of the duty of the State 
to do that? — You are going into the question of com- 
pulsion now. I do not accept that in the least. I 
think it would be prejudicial to the country. It 

assumes the people are unreasonable and cannot 
be dealt with in a reasonable way. Compulsion is 
quite unnecessary. We are perfectly willing to deal 
reasonably if we are met in a reasonable spirit. 

27093. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Why do you say 
10 per cent, should be deducted from the gross income 
for the purpose of collection in cases where it consider- 
ably exceeds 10 per cent. ?— Those are not my own 
figures. I take them from the Land Conference 
entirely. My own figures are in No. 3. I do not 
think the deduction has any right to be made, for 
agency fees, as they practically have to be redeemed, 
ihe 5 per cent, charge paid to the agent for collection 
has to be redeemed in selling the land, as the 
costs of negotiation fees and law costs come to the 
same thing, and you put one against the other. I 
would not put the 10 per cent, against that head. -Vs 
regards grass lands, I think the head you have 
a perfect right to put it under is that of taxes, 
ihe tenant will pay the taxes when he comes in. 
Therefore you have no right to charge him for the full 
amount before deducting those rates. I 11 No. 3 I 
deduct it in that way. I take the gross income, less 
poor rate and less drainage maintenance. Those are 
the two things you have a- right to deduct, and in 
many cases they come to more than 10 per cent- 
27099. Will you accept this? Where the price or 
compensation is fixed on income, then it must be fixed 
on actual income? — On actual income derived from the 
land, but not the balance, after you have spent it on 
different charges. What you are dealing with is what 
the land produces. That is what you are to sell to the 
tenants. 

27100. That cannot be so, because you yourself say, 

“ less 10 per cent.” ? — What is received from the ten- 
ant is what the landlord receives. On those grass lands 
the landlord has to pay taxes. Therefore if you are to 
stripe that up amongst the tenants you must first 
deduct those taxes, otherwise your tenant would pay 
double, and that would not be fair. 

27101. You and I must agree to differ on this point ? 
—I hope I have made it quite clear what I mean. As 
to the grass land, the landlord has to pay all the taxes. 
That is a compulsory and not a voluntary charge. 
Therefore his income is what he receives after deduct- 
ing those taxes. 

27102. To put it quite shortly, my view is this. 
Where you calculate the price a man receives on his 
income it must be on his actual income, and not on 
his theoretical income?— I do not admit the premise; 
it is on the actual income the land returns, not on the 
balance he has after paying all his liabilities. 

27103. Sir John Colomb. — You have pointed out 
more than once to the Commission that the Land Con- 
ference terms, by which you are prepared to abide, says 
nothing at all about net income ?— Absolutely nothing. 

27104. Is not this the position : the Land Conference 
laid down the proposition that the gross receipts from 
the property, less 10 per cent., should be the standard 
oi purchase price? — Yes. 


oiivo. Ana jour position is that whatever the land- 
lord s private engagements may be they have nothing 
to do with the position taken up by the Land Con- 
ference? — Absolutely nothing. 


27106. Does it strike you that confusion may arise 
from applying the term net income to what is reallv 
gross receipts from the property, less 10 per cent, for 
absolutely necessary compulsory outgoings? — Yes. But 
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those compulsory outgoings the Conference terms 
define, I think, perfectly wrongly, as I think taxes 
ought to be put in. It is certainly wrong to include 
the collection of rent. That is practically a redeem- 
able charge. It comes out at the other end, as I said 
before, by having to pay the costs, and having to pay 
the agent’s negotiation fees. 

27107. Your position is one of adherence to the Land 
Conference terms. It is the gross receipts, less 10 per 
cent., and whatever income that brings if capitalised 
and invested at 3!, per cent. ? — Yes — 3£ per cent. It 
is the highest limit. Nothing could be more clear 
than the way the Land Conference has laid it out as 
a distinct principle to be acted upon. 

27108. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The Commissioners 
say in their last report they can find no satisfactory 
principle? — Of course it is a pretty good test if you 
apply six tests. The average of them ought to be 
pretty well the price you ought to get. 

27109. Sir John Colomb.— To clear this point up 
about your example. Are we to take this as exclusively 
relating to untenanted land? — The example I have 
worked out in this schedule is untenanted and ten- 
anted land. It is the fair average of the ordinary 
estate where the two are together. 

27110. Chairman. — I do not think you need say any 
more on these points? — There is one important point. 
If there is to be inspection there certainly ought to be 
the power to appeal. 

27111. Quite' so? — And that ought to be to an equity 
judge and not to a law judge. We get too much law 
and too little equity, I think. 

27112. As regards inspection, at present, I under- 
stand, the Estates Commissioners, who are really the 
purchasing body, appoint their own inspectors for 
value ? — I fancy so ; but I am not perfectly certain 
who appoints the inspectors. 

27113. But they are officers of the Land Commis- 
sioners ? — Certainly. 

27114. And the Estates Commissioners are Land 
Commissioners ?— Yes. 

27115. To that extent they are in the same shop, if 
I may use a vulgar expression?— Yes. 

27116. Would it satisfy the landlords? — I am not 
talking for the landlords. 

27117. Would it satisfy the landowners and land 
agents ? — I am not talking for the landowners or land 
agents. I am talking for the Reform Association. 

27118. But you are a man who knows the views of 
the landowners very much On this matter. Will it 
satisfy the Reform Association if, when an inspection 
is to take place, there is a valuer appointed by the 
owner and a valuer appointed by the purchaser, and 
that these two gentlemen should act together? — That 
is the old tiling of splitting the difference. 

27119. Mr. Kavanagh. — That would be the same a3 
the Fair Rent Court, which exists at present? — Yes. 
In trying to fix fair rents in Ireland like that one 
found it absolutely unreliable. One always finds in 
Ireland the landlord appoints one man and the tenant 
appoints another man, and a third man is called in, 
and splits the difference between them. It is a very 
inaccurate way of doing it. 

27120. Chairman. — It would be better than the 
present plan by which you do not even get the benefit 
of the difference. At present you do not like in- 
spection, because practically the valuer may rule 
the price ? — I see what you mean, that it might be an 
improvement on the present plan. 

27121. You would get half of the difference extra? — 
But still it is not a fair basis of action. 

27122. Sir John Colomb. — But you do not object to 
inspection on untenanted lands? — Yes, I do. 


27123. Where there is no question of occupying ten- 
ants ? — Yes, as a primary thing, I do. The inspector 
conies down and you cannot split it up into holdings 
afterwards if you are not satisfied with the price, and 
sell it to the tenants, because at once the inspector’s 
report is against you. 

27124. It affects prospective action? — Yes. When 

you get the price by the inspector you are safe, but if 
you do not get it your retreat is cut off. 

27125. Chairman. — The next point is the want of 
some disinterested medium through which the vendors 
and purchasers could be approached sympathetically? 
— Yes. 


27126. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You developed that a 
little earlier this morning? — I think so. I need not go 
into that any more. The next point is the want of an 
open market. The Estates Commissioners in their re- 
port find some difficulties as regards this on account of 


the impossibility of allowing the vendor to sell iris 
tenant-right by auction, as this would bring in new 
tenants, whereas the land is wanted to enable the 
uneconomic holdings to be made economic. The reply 
to that is, that as the State has to close the market 
for the benefit of the community, the vendors should 
not suffer, but should be compensated by the State 
for the loss they sustain by being prevented from 
selling their tenant right in an open market. A cer- 
tain proportion of such compensation, if not all, 
could be recovered from new tenants that were not 
migrated by increasing their annuity. The amount 
of compensation should vary from about five to ten 
years’ purchase of the equivalent of the second term 
rent. That is a principle admitted by the Congested 
Districts Board. 

27127. Chairman. — Now we pass to the third 
main head of your evidence, do ■ we not ? — These 
are merely three descriptions of the different 
grass lands, (a) Those that can be tilled profitably 
by small farmers. I mean by that, land that should 
give an immediate return. (6) Those that would be 
disimproved by tillage, those are the rich grass lands 
that go to over £2 an acre, and in regard to which 
it is very doubtful if they should be tilled unless the 
agricultural powers of those who did till them were 
very much increased and developed. By the present 
standard of agriculture I think it would not pay. 
(c) Those that would be improved by tillage. I mean 
coarse, worn out, furzy, bog and heathy lands where 
there is a certain depth of soil. Such lands could be 
tremendously improved by tillage. 

27128. Sir John Colomb. — In process of time? — 
Very soon by breaking and manuring. I was talk- 
ing to a Scotchman and he has a system by which 
he manures the land according to the grass seeds he 
puts down in it. He has tried it for twenty years- 
and it is acknowledged a successful system. He has 
been speaking at Cambridge about it and he has 
written about it a great deal. His name is Mr. 
Elliott, of Springvale. He says by this means you 
can manure the land without going to the expense of 
artificial manure at all. A great deal of the land is 
practically wasted by being burnt and from excessive 
guano. All that land wants is humus ; he sows grass 
with roots that go down deep instead of being on the 
surface. They have a mechanical as well as a chemi- 
cal effect. In that way, when ploughed up, the soil 
becomes more friable and it creates humus which really 
manures the land. 

27129. Sir John Colomb. — Has he tried it in Ire- 
land ?— It has been tried in Ireland, and he told me 
Mr. Barnes went over to see his farm. 

27130. What part of Ireland has he tried it in? — 
I am not sure. He has some property in King’s- 
County, but he has not tried it there. 

27131. He says it has been tried in Ireland? — Yes. 
It lias been tried in Ireland, but not by him. 

27132. With what success? — With wonderful suc- 
cess. He says he never has potato disease. 

27133. Could you find out and let us know where it 
has been tried ? — Yes. I have a pamphlet here about 
it. It is most interesting. That is the one thing we 
want in Ireland, to restore the land that has been 
exhausted by burning and guano. If we could once 
do that it would be a riemendous benefit. 

27134. Sir Francis Mowatt. — It is a very old; 
theory. It originated fifty years ago ? — Yes. 

27135. Chairman. — Will you proceed now? — Coarse 
heath and furzy land that has never been properly 
laid down is improved by tillage. Now, I go on to 
the different methods of using grass lands. (1) Those 
farmed by vendors never having been rented. (2) 
Those on which vendor has taken in grazing stock 
for the summer at so much per head (collops), and 
where he has meadowed a portion of the lands, selling 
the meadows by auction. (3) Those let for eleven 
months (a ruinous system, the outcome of the Land' 
Act of 1870 which legalised dual ownership). (4) 
Those let as grass farms by lease or from year to year 
in these cases where they have been held by the same 
tenant for a great number of years ; there would ap- 
pear to be a certain occupation interest which should 
be recognised in acquiring such lands. I will now 
go into the remedies I suggest. First in reference to 
Class (1) — “those farmed by vendors, never having 
been rented.” It is difficult to estimate the purchase 
value. The Government valuation might, in some cases 
be a help, or the acreable rent of adjoining lands ; 
in these cases the vendor should be dealt with very 
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liberally. It is very hard to ascertain the actual 
value, because there has been no rent ever placed upon 
these lands, and therefore it is hard to know what 
they produce. In reference to the second case (2) — 
“ those on which the vendor has taken in grazing 
stock for the summer at so much per head (collops), 
and where he has meadowed a portion of the lands, 
selling the meadow by auction.” The purchase value 
can be estimated by the average gross receipts for a 
certain number of years, deducting therefrom taxes 
and outgoings, and capitalising the net income at 3£ 
per cent, or 32 per cent., according to circumstances. 
I mean by that, the income produced out of the land, 
that the landlord received. Then as to the third class 
(3) — “those let for eleven months (a ruinous system, 
the outcome of the Land Act of 1870 which legalised 
dual ownership),” the purchase value would be esti- 
mated the same as in the case of (2). In each of the 
above cases where a herd is paid his salary as I men- 
tioned before in kind out of the land, the vendor 
should be allowed to claim credit for such salary as 
it is a marketable commodity. 

27136. Chairman. — The next point of your evidence 
is with regard to purchase value, which you say- 
should be estimated at yearly rent payable to vendors, 
less any necessary outgoings for maintenance, etc., 
capitalised at 3| or 3g per cent., and you say that the 
tenant should receive a certain number of years’ pur- 
chase of the rent for occupation interest, according to 
circumstances ? — Yes. 

27137. Sir John Colomb. — About (2) I want to ask 
you only one question. That would be an impossible 
basis of valuation of land, though untenanted, but 
used by the landlord as part of another holding, or as 
an addition to his demesne. You say — “ purchase 
value can be estimated by the average gross re- 
ceipts.” Is it not to be taken as absolutely certain 
that where grass land is used by the landlord in con- 
nection with perhaps a tillage farm or a demesne i't 
is impossible to estimate gross receipts, because stock 
is continually changed from one holding to another ? — 
Yes, in (1) you cannot do it. 

27138. Chairman. — Now, we get on to the fourth 
main head of your evidence? — Yes, as regards waste 
lands and partially waste lands. In that I mean 
waste under the following four heads: — from (a) 
want of draining and maintaining drains ; ( b ) want 
of cultivating; (c) want of manuring; (d) burning 
and excessive use of guano. That map that I have 
been referring to shows lands that, when I took them 
up, were absolutely valueless from burning and being 
overdosed with guano, and now from tilling and 
manuring they are all right. Then the next 
class (e) refers to over meadowing, and letting mea- 
dows by auction, without manuring. My suggested 
remedies are:— -(a.) That the Government should at 
once make arterial drains where required, and deepen 
existing watercourses and streams, so as to enable 
thousands of acres of waste lands to be brought under 
immediate cultivation, and give reproductive employ- 
ment to the people. There is not the slightest reason 
why thils should not be done this summer. It is really 
a disgrace to any State or any Government to see 
thousands of acres practically saturated with water 
that the tenants cannot make use of, just for want of 
arterial drainage. The tenants cannot do it, and 
the landlords are debarred, and the result & that the 
lands are lying waste. There is plenty of talk of ac- 
quiring grass lands, and at the same time the waste 
lands are absolutely neglected. This question of 
waste lands could and should be tackled at once — this 
very summer, and prevent the people going out of the 
country. Once the water was off them they could 
till them, and in that way it would mean a 
tremendous increase to their holdings. Very often 
it would avoid migration altogether. I know numbers 
of streams and drains which a few thousand pounds 
would deepen and relieve the whole country. These 
are works the Government should certainly under- 
take, and if it chooses to make the tenants pay 
a certain percentage afterwards, let them do it, if it 
is considered fair that they should. 

27139. Sir John Colomb. — Your petition is that 
the Act of 1881 having stopped landlords from doing 
it, it is the business of the State to start somebody 
else to do it?— Yes ; it is a shame that it is not done - . 
Look at the great loss it is to the State as well as to 
the people. I feel very strongly about the question of 
grass lands, but this question of waste lands is one 
that could be tackled at once, and should have been 
tackled long ago. You talk about giving employment 


to the people. This is a work that they understand jf al , 27 190 

and are able to do. They have not money to do it ' L 

themselves, and they have no authority to do it. Mr. David 

27140. But giving them the money to do it and the Talbot- 
power to do it would require some legislation so that Crosbie. 
the State could enforce afterwards ? — They could not 
do the maintenance themselves. The Government 
would have to keep and maintain them and make the 
tenants pay a charge. 

27141. But I mean if the State spent the money 
to make these arterial drains^ it is necessary to ac- 
company that with some legislation to compel the 
tenants, as the landlords used to do, to maintain the 
drainage So done ? — That is what I say ; the Govern- 
ment would have to make and maintain. 

27142. Chairman. — And levy a drainage rate ? — 

Yes, and then levy a drainage rate. I do urge the 
Commission most strongly to take notice of this fact, 
because I think it is really deplorable to see the state 
of our country. 

27143. Mr. Kavanagh. — There is already a Com- 
mission on that subject, which is about to issue its 
report now ? — Yes, as regards drainage, but not re- 
clamation of waste lands. I think it does not go be- 
yond drainage, but I have not read the report yet, 
so I am not sure. Under the head of class (b) I say 
that the Government should pay the occupiers for re- 
claiming and cultivating waste lands, charging them 
with an annuity when they become reproductive, or 
have the reclamation done, and when completed divide 
the reclaimed lands amongst the adjoining tenants, 
charging them with an annuity in proportion to the in- 
creased value of the lands. I do not think there could 
be any loss on that. This can be done at once without 
any legislation. If it could be done tills summer it would 
be a tremendous advantage. I next suggest, as re- 
gards (c) that purchasing tenants should be given a 
certain amount of suitable artificial manure free, pro- 
vided they, on their part, put out farm-yard manure 
to a sufficient amount, so that the more farm-yard 
manure they put out the more free artificial manure 
they would receive. With reference to class (d) which 
deals with burning, there is not so much burning now 
as in the past. All the damage has been done in 
the past, but I would enforce the existing laws against 
burning. Upon heading (e) this system should be in 
every possible way discouraged — that is, the con- 
acreing of meadow land without manuring, which has 
made a tremendous lot of waste land. Some really 
good land is nearly wasted now from excessive meadow- 
ing and con-acreing. 

27144. Sir John Colomb. — We have had consider- 
able evidence in Donegal that farmers who have pur- 
chased in the North of Ireland let in con-acre and at 
enormous rents. Is that going on in districts you 
yourself know ? — Yes, to a certain extent. 

27145. But this impoverishment, due to constant and 
excessive meadowing, is going on ? — Yes. 

27146. Chairman.— What exactly is meadowing? 

Is that letting for hay ? — Yes ; they let the meadow as 
it stands, and they let it by auction. Then whoever 
buys it has to cut it. They let it stand as long as pos- 
sible, and cut it down to the very soil, so that there is 
very little after grass It is a most ruinous system 

27147. Sir John Colomb. — It was reported to us in 
Donegal, and instances were given where tenants 
bought their land very cheaply, and as annuitants to 
the State, were getting enormous prices for this 
meadowing which was deteriorating the land. Have 
you any knowledge of that going on in your dis- 
trict? — No. I was round by Loughrea last autumn, 
and saw the whole country there under hay-cocks. I 
inquired the reason, and they said, in very many 
cases, they had the land striped out, and they had not 
their fences made ; and that that was the reason for 
part of it. 

27148. Chairman. — Can you go on taking hay off 
land year after year? — You can. After a certain 
point it does not get very much worse. 

27149. But it does deteriorate? — Yes, of course, and 
you get only half a crop if you do not apply artificial 
manure. I tried some myself on a bit of meadow 
which really grew nothing but weeds. I manured 
it with artificial manure, and it afterwards grew 
tremendous meadow. It became a sheet of clover. It 
pays over and over again. It pays in almost a year. 

One farmer said to me the other day, “ My land is 
very much better now from the artificial manure I 
put on it.” I said, “Twice as good?” and he said, 

“ Yes, three times as good.” 

2 E 
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Mur. 27 1907. 27150. Chairman. — I know a lot of land in the 

1 ’ North of Ireland for the last five years, and they 

Mr. David seem to go on growing hay on it? — Yes; they like to 

Talbot- let it grow to the very last moment, and cut 'it to the 

Crostie. very sod, so that they cannot graze it. 

27151. I never saw this land grazed. That, un- 
doubtedly, is a bad system. Is there no means in 
Ireland of preventing that being done? — No. 

27152. The tenant can. go on doing it under the 
owner’s eyes? — Yes, and it is very often the owner 
does it. 

27153. Sir John Colomb. — -You say, “Purchasing 
tenants should be given a certain amount of 
suitable artificial manure free, provided they 
on their part put out farmyard manure to a 
sufficient amount.” Would not that involve the em- 
ployment by the Government of an immense staff of 
inspectors and an additional expense to the State? — 
Yes ; that is a paternal system, and it is what you 
will have to do with Connaught, if you want to do any- 
thing with it. It is a difficulty that must be faced. 
You cannot go on or rather stop still as in the last 
century. 

27154. Chairman. — H ave you any more suggestions 


; that is the end of the sug- 
I will go on now to the next 


under this heading ? — N 
gestions in that class, 
head. 

27155. You want to say something about credit? — 
Yes. I want to say as regards the system practised 
frequently by small farmers of living on credit instead 
of paying cash, that it is extravagant for the customer 
and unsatisfactory for the shopkeepers, as they are 
kept so long out of their money, and, therefore, cannot 
work on the principle of small profits and quick 
returns. Credit is the most expensive system to live 
on. Tenants go into a shop where they have a pass- 
book. They never settle their account. They do not 
care what prices are put down so. long as they get the 
things. They just pay the liighest possible prices, and 
they never know how they stand. It is very bad for 
the tenants and it is very bad for the shopkeepers, who 
are a tremendously long time out of their money. It 
is the most extravagant possible system in the poorest 
possible country, and if anything could be done to 
combat it it would be a tremendous advantage. 

27156. Chairman. — The difficulty, I suppose, is that 
nearly all these people are very much in debt to the shop- 
keeper, and that unless there was some means by which 
they could pay off their debts they cannot get away 
from the screw the shopkeeper would put on if they 
tried to go somewhere else?— That is it; although I 
must say, as regards the shopkeepers, I have never found 
them acting harshly or with unkindness to the people. 

27157. That is, as long as the man dealt in their 
shop. If he went off to the rival shop, he might not 
act so sympathetically? — I do not think you could 
expect him to do so. 

27158. Sir John Colomb. — There is no legal means 
in Ireland, such as there is on this side of the water, 
to lift an accumulated weight of debt off a man by a 
cheap and expeditious mode of bankruptcy through the 
County Court?— -That I do not know. 

27159. My point is this : is it true there is no escape 
from the Bankruptcy proceedings except in the Higher- 
Courts, at a vast expenditure of money in Ireland. 
Y< £^r e ™ heard of a case in the County Court?— No. 

27160. But are you aware that in the County Courts 
in Jbngland here there is a simple, cheap, and ex- 
peditious means of getting clear before the County 
Chairman ? — I do not know. 

27161. Do you not think if there was it would be an 
immense cheok on the giving of credit?— It would; but 
of course, the giving of credit is a tremendous boon’ 
too, in some cases. 

27162 - “°.!' ou ?»‘ O.ink that a very bad thing, and 
that something should be done to- stop it?— What I 
mean altogether is that these tenants never have such a 
command of cash that they can pay their debts off with 
it they weie able to get cash at cheap rates it would be 
well Often m cases I have helped them out, and I 
a Sh Jtort*" 5 ' g0t 011 “ U liglt H they got 

m o-hsolute neces- 

mom fo t to ' '"“J 1 ’ v" ’* the present 

moment it. is, because he has no cash. 

•at, ni l 4 ' And if h ,® did not S et credit in the shops he 
would require a cheap rate of borrowing ?— Yes ; and 

or7?fc S £ ley now P a y are enormously high. 
n 65 ‘ Ch ^ ibma ?-— You now want to say something 
on the question of security ?— Yes ; that is my sixth 


main heading, the question as regards security for an- 
nuities. I would like to say this very strongly at the 
outset. One has often heard it said that the Irish ten- 
ants would repudiate their liabilities. I, from thirty- 
four years’ experience amongst them, absolutely deny 
the imputation that the Irish tenants are dishonest as 
regards the payment of rent. I have never found them 
so, and I have had thousands of tenants going through 
my hands.. They want time to pay often, but they have 
never repudiated rent, and in the worst time the rent 
has been paid ; and constantly, in the time of the 
“ ’eighties/’ they really paid rent when they paid it at 
the danger of their lives, and would not take receipts. 
Therefore, I -think it is a gross and unfair libel upon 
our people to say they would repudiate their liabilities. 
I do not believe it for a moment. In connection with 
that, I would just like, in order to bear out what I 
say, to show you a table* I made out to show you how 
rents were paid in the very worst rent-paying times — 
1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, and so on. You will see 
by No. 1 estate how the table runs. You get the 
valuation first, then you get the rental, and then you 
get the rent paid every year, in columns, for 1881, 
1882, 1883, 1884, 1885, and 1886. 

27166. Chairman. — Take the first — on a Roscommon 
estate. The gross yearly rental is £5,732? — Yes. 

27167. You seem to have been so successful that I 
see where you got over £5,900— £200 more than the 
rent? — -Yes, that included arrears. Remember this 
was in the time when everyone was giving abatements. 
I stood out strongly against abatements. I was the 
only one in Roscommon that did it. I said to the 
tenants, “ You have got the Land Act, and it is more 
satisfactory to tenants and landlords alike to appeal 
to the Land Act, and have fair rents fixed.” They 
said, “We will not get abatements at once;” and 
I said, ‘ ‘ I will take the rent on account and 
refund anything that you have paid over and above 
what the Commissioners may fix, so that you can 
be no losers.” The result of my persuasion was that 
none of them went into court for six years ; and during 
all these bad years, when everyone was giving abate- 
ments, you can see the record of what they paid, 
which shows there is no danger about rents not being 
paid. I mean there was no undue pressure brought 
to bear upon them by me. In 1881 they paid more 
than the year’s rent.' In 1882 they paid more than 
the year’s rent. I think that was about the time 
the Arrears Act came in. 

27168. Sir John Colomb.— 1882 ?— I think that must 
have been the year. 

27169. Chairman. — You apparently got more than 
the rent in 1881, 1882, and 1883 ?— Yes. 

27170. Sir John Colomb.— Taking that first figure of 
rental, what is it now as a result of the operation of 
fixing fair rents ?— It is about £4,778, or about £1,000 
down. 

27171. Then there would be a deduction of five and 
twenty per cent, off that for purchase under the zones ; 
and you say that in the worst of times you collected 
much more as rent? — Yes. 

27172. And the deduction you ask us to draw is 
the absolute security of the State in respect of the 
annuities being paid? — Certainly. 

27173. Chairman. — Have prices gone up since then ? 
— Prices of cattle? 

27174. Yes, prices of cattle? — I cannot say exactly. 
1879 was a very bad year, and then 1881.' I forget 
what the price of cattle was then, but in 1881 every- 
one was giving abatements all round except on these 
properties I mentioned. Of course we had a great 
many agencies at that time. I had a partner with 
me — Mr. Holmes. He was working with me. We 
were collecting about £50,000 a year, and a large 
number of tenants passed through our hands— about 
or sixty properties. I just show you that 
table to point out the security as regards repayment. 
The next table is a comparison of the 1903 
Act with the Ashbourne Act, showing the increased 
benefits under the 1903 Act.t One has heard it con- 
stantly stated that the Ashbourne Act is a better Act 
for the tenants than the Wyndham Act. That is 
absolutely untrue, and I think you will see from the 
figures that the Wyndham Act is far and away better 
than the Ashbourne Act. Take the case of a purchaser 
under the Ashbourne Act of a farm held at £100 a 
year and sold at eighteen years’ purchase. In that 
case the purchaser pays an annuity of £72 a year for 
forty-nine years. 
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27175. But eighteen years purchase is a low average? 
— In comparing one Act with the other it does not 
an y difference wliat you put it at. Under the 
Ashbourne Act at eighteen years’ purchase you pay 
£72 for forty-nine years. Under Wyndham’s Act for 
the first forty-nine years you pay £58 10s. There- 
fore there is a saving in the annuity under Wynd- 
ham’s Act of £13 10s. 

27176. Mr. O’Kelly. — That is for the first forty- 
nine years? — Yes. 

27177. Chairman. — That would be equivalent to a 
deduction of 41 per cent, from the original rent? — 
Yes. 

27178. Mr. O’Kelly. — The Ashbourne tenant would 
have extinguished his liability in 49 years, whereas 
the Wyndham tenant must keep on paying for 681- 
years ? — Yes. 

27179. Chairman. — The tenant’s annuity for the 
first forty-nine years under the Wyndham Act in the 
case you have given would be equal to a reduction of 
41 per cent., but you don’t find many estates passing 
at a reduction of 41 per cent. ? — No. 

27180. Then your comparison would not hold?— 
The comparison works out exactly the same whatever 
number of years’ purchase is taken. That does not 
make the slightest difference. At the time I was 
corresponding with the Freeman about it it took 
eighteen years and that is why I took eighteen years’ 
purchase. On that there is a saving of £13 10s 
every year, and if that were invested annually at com- 
pound interest at 4 per cent, it would in forty-nine 
years amount to £1,968. 

?7181. Mr. O’Kelly. — Why do you say 4 per cent. ? 

I took 4 per cent, because the Freeman were pressing 
very strongly at the time that the landlords could get 
4 per cent, for their money ; so I took them on that 
ground. If you deduct the balance of the purchase 
money still due at the end of forty-nine years, that 
is the balance you refer to which amounts to £900, 
there would still be a balance to the credit of the 
tenant of £1,068. The total purchase money under 
■^• c * I s £1>800. Deduct from that the 
±•1,068 which you have to balance above and you 
get the total amount paid for the holding to be 

iJ y ir l ,ua lly £732. That would be as if it were 
sold for seven years’ purchase as compared with 
eighteen under the Ashbourne Act. 

27182. It is a most ingenious argument ?— One can- 
not get out of those figures. Therefore it is abso- 
lutely unfair to say that the Ashbourne Act is better 
than the Wyndham Act. A tenant can pay more 
under the Wyndham Act and be much better off than 
he can under the Ashbourne Act. 

2 7 183 ,' B i lt su PP° se that the tenant who bought 

under the Purchase Act invested the difference between 
the rent and the annuity under the Ashbourne Act at 
4 per cent, for forty-nine years?— It would not take 
Him iorty-nme years to pay it off then. 

27184. When a tenant under the Ashbourne Act 
with a rent of £100 buys under the Ashbourne Act at 
eighteen years’ purchase the annuity becomes £72. 
tnat is £28 difference. Suppose he invests that £28 
difference at compound interest at 4 per cent, would 
not he have a very nice sum at the end of the forty- 
nine years ? — My tenant would have a still larger sum 
at that interest. Under the Ashbourne Act the ten- 
ant buying on a rent of £100 at eighteen years’ pur- 
chase pays £72 a year for forty-nine years, whereas 
under the Wyndham Act if the purchaser paid £72 
per annum he could pay off the same amount in about 
thirty-nine years, which would be a saving to the pur- 
chaser under the Wyndham Act of £720, which, if 
invested at 5 per cent., would give £35 a year in 
perpetuity. 

27185. Five per cent. ?— Yes. Any farmer ought to 
be able to invest his money at 5 per cent. 

27186. Where would you get 5 per cent. ?— In im- 
proving his holding. Used in that way it is ever so 
much more valuable than it would be to an outsider. 
If, instead of haying to pay this sum in rent, he can 
invest it in the improvement of his holding it makes 
a tremendous difference. 

27187. Chairman.— You next refer to the punctu- 
ality with which the Ashbourne annuities have been 
paid? — I want first that the comparison between the 
two Acts should be made clear. Mr. Finucane, the 
other day, said the Ashbourne Act was about the same 
as the Wyndham Act, that the Wyndham Act is no 


better. I sent lnm these figures, and said if he ,, 
could controvert them I would accept the statement, ' 

but that otherwise I could not accept it. Mr. David 

27188. Sir John Colomb. — Is it your opinion that, 
supposing there was an alternative of either the Ash- t ' rosb,# - 
bourne Act or the Wyndham Act, the tenants would 
prefer the one to the other ? — After all that has been 
said about it I think that as a rule they would adopt 
the Ashbourne Act, because there is so much mis- 
understanding about it. Any number of them say to 
me, “ We were much better off under the Ashbourne 
Act, simply because they do not understand it. It 
has been so hammered in upon them by different 
people that they were better off under the Ashbourne 
Act that they believe it. 

27189. Mr. Kavanagh. — They are counting by the 
number of years’ purchase without any other guide? 

—Yes ; instead of dealing with the annuity they 
deal with capital sum. If they applied the annuity 
under the Wyndham Act as under the Ashbourne 
Act they would have it paid off in thirty-nine years 
instead of forty-nine. If they have decadal reductions 
under the Ashbourne Act it is not paid off for seventy- 
nine years. It is very hard to get people to go into 
figures at all. I am perfectly prepared to be upset 
on that if my figures are upset, but if my figures 
stand the principle stands. It makes a tremendous 
difference if the Estates Commissioners go on the 
assumption in valuing that the Ashbourne Act was 
betfir rlian the Wyndham Act. I think it is a most 
serious thing. It affects the whole land purchase of 
Ireland. 

27190. Have you anything else to add ? — I was re- 
ferring to the punctuality with which Ashbourne Act 
annuities have been paid. I have got a list 
of five tenants here whom I sold to under 
the Ashbourne Act; and it is a fair deduc- 
tion that if those high annuities have been 
«> weli paid for all these years, that there is no 
di “ cu % as regards security. In the first case the man 
paid 26 2 years’ purchase. The annuity was above the 
rent, and he has paid that ever since, and has reared 
a family on it, besides paying a Board of Works’ 
clla i'g®) a ™I he is getting a reduction now. 

27191. Mr. O’Kelly. — What would the size of that 
holding be ?— He paid £16 a year. It is about twenty 
Irish acres. 

27192. He is now getting a reduction under the 
decadal system?— Yes. I may say that that tenant 
was the most unthrifty man I ever came across. There 
was nothing practically before him but eviction. I 
told him I would sell to him. I got all his debts 
together and compounded them, and paid off all the 
small ones, leaving a certain amount due, and I gave 
mm a certain amount of money to start with, and 
he started and has got on and has reared his family. 

I do not think he will ever get on very well, because he 
is not thrifty, but he has sons, and there are now 
two young fellows working with him, and I think he 
will get on. This case shows that the annuity was 
paid m an extremely bad case. I do not think vou 
could get a worse case, and if he had been evicted he 
would have been out on the road, and never got back. 

He was m a hopeless state. Of course that is an 
extreme case. The next tenant paid twenty-two years’ 
purchase. In nearly all these cases I gave help to start 
them or else they could not have got on ; but most of 
them were exceedingly unthrifty. They were the 
worst paying tenants on the property. I am only 
mentioning that to show how the annuities have been 
paid under the Ashbourne Act. There is another one 
paid twenty-one years’ purchase. Another one whose 
rent was £51 paid nineteen and a half years’ pur- 
chase Another whose rent was £30 13s. paid twenty 
years purchase. The average there was twenty-two 
years under the Ashbourne Act. Then it is said that 
the prices under the Wyndham Act are extravagant 
because they are twenty-three and twenty-four years’ 
purchase ; yet under the Ashbourne Act these men 
paid twenty-two years’ purchase, and they have paid 
their annuities all through, and all of them are get- 
ting on. 

27193. Mr. O’Kelly. — The average under the Ash- 
bourne Act all over the country was 18 years, and the 
average of this Act is 22? — My average here is 22 
years’ purchase. 

J 01 \f re takin S isolated cases?— Five cases. 

, ,f 7 , 195 ; the same property ?— Yes. Now, as to 
(a;, land being purchased in many cases at almost its 
minimum producing value. I do not at all believe in 

2F2 
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Mwr. n. 1907. Mea that land is worth nothing. I quite agree 
— 1 ' with Father O’Hara, who says that “ Five-sixths of 

Mr. David the tenanted land in the West could be made yield 

Talbot- double as much as it is yielding at present. There is 

Oosbie. scarcely a holding on which the gross produce could 
not be doubled by an improved system of agriculture, 
by drainage, reclamation, good manuring, a good 
variety of crops, and the right class of stock. To 
many it would be the same as doubling the area of 
their holdings,” and with Mr. Fitzgibbon, who says 
that land in Ireland does not produce two-thirds of 
what it might. 

27196. Mr. Boyd, giving evidence here the other 
day, said that 100 acres of grass land would carry 
100 cattle, whereas if you divided that 100 acres 
into four holdings of 25 acres each, these four holdings 
between them would not carry 100 cattle? — I could 
not say that. If you have 25 acres you would have 
to have some tillage. Therefore, I do not think it is 
a comparison you could make. The object of break- 
ing it up is to have tillage. 

27197. To have the people on it? — Yes. That is 
what I feel very strongly. If you are going to migrate 
people on to grazing farms where they won’t have to 
till, I think it will be anything but a benefit to the 
country. . 

27198. Do you not think under a proper system of 
tillage these four divisions of 25 acres would be able 
to carry 100 head of cattle? — Not under the present 
system. 

27199. Could they devise a system by which the re- 
sult would be brought about?— By house feeding, I 
think they could. 

27200. By house feeding and by having portion of 
the holding in grass do you think they would be 
enabled to raise 100 head of cattle on the four hold- 
ings? — If the 100 cattle were store cattle. If you put 
store cattle on you can run them much heavier. If 
you want to finish them you must run them much 
iighter. 

27201. Anyway you have not considered the ques- 
tion very fully? — I have considered it very fully as 
regards small tenants. 

27202. This particular question ? — As regards the 
proportion 

27203. Yes? — 'Not per head like that. I do not 
think he can form a very fair estimate. 

27204. Chairman. — I think Mr. Boyd’s argument 
amounted to this. “ You have got in your mind mixed 
farming, but it will not occur. You are going to divide 
a 100-acre grass farm into four farms of 25 acres. 
The result will be that they will carry on exactly the 
same system as at present. They will graze and will 
not till. Where 100 beasts are fed before they will not 
be able to do it. Therefore there will not be any gain, 
but a certain amount of loss” ? — That was his view. 

Sir John Colomb. — Also this. “The grazing farm 
will carry perhaps 100 store cattle, and obviously the 
tillage farms must have a cow and calves and year- 
lings, and therefore cannot carry 100 store cattle.” 

27205. Mr. Kavanagh. — The comparison would be 
hardly fair? — No. As regards security, if the State 
buys land at almost its minimum producing value, 
it can, by, improving the land, also improve its secu- 
rity, which it ought to do. 

27206. Sir John Colomb. — Must not it be also borne 
in mind in comparing the annuities under the Wynd- 
ham Act and the Ashbourne Act that since the latter 
Act was passed rents have been cut down by some 20 
per cent. ? — Yes. 

27207. Therefore a comparison between the two Act6 
could not be generally fair, because they are compared 
on two different bases ?— I have taken the basis of a 
“ fair rent” in each case. 

27208. Is it not the case, all over the country, 
especially in the West, that everything is taken off 
the land and nothing is put into it ?— Yes. The next 
point is (e). The general desire to develop the 
resources of our country and improve the con- 
dition of our people, which is the avowed object of 
all recent legislation. The more these objects are 
promoted by the State the more it will enhance its 
security. They will have an increasing security every 
year, not only on account of the sinking fund being 
paid, but on account of the improvements being done. 
The spirit- of the Act of 1903 was inducement and not 


compulsion. If the Act were administered in this 
spirit there would be no need for compulsion. I feel 
most strongly against compulsion. 

27209. Mr. O’Kelly. — How is it possible to ad- 
minister the Act if obstacles are put in its way ?— I 
have not a single landlord who will put obstacles in 
the way if he gets a fair price. 

27210. Let me give a case in point. Suppose a 
landlord refuses to sell any but the occupied portion 
of his property, and suppose that that occupied por- 
tion is in a state of congestion, and that the land- 
lord refuses to sell the grass lands necessary to relieve 
that congestion, would you say that compulsion should 
not be applied there? — I have not come across that 
landlord. 

27211. You said very truthfully that it was to help 
Connaught that the Act of 1903 was primarily passed ? 
— Yes, and it has got less benefit than any other pro- 

27212. If the avowed object of the Act is to be 
realised in putting an end to congestion then, given 
the conditions I have mentioned, what would you do 
in a case of that kind ? — I would like to try persuasion 
first. 

27213. Suppose you used all the persuasion, of 
which I am sure you have got a considerable store, 
and you failed, what would you do then ? — I would 
go on with those whom I could induce to sell, sooner 
than apply the principle of compulsion all over the 
country. 

27214. I do not say apply it all over the country, 
but apply the voluntary system first. In regard to a 
large number of landlords I do not say that the volun- 
tary system will not be effective ; but suppose you have 
cases where the voluntary system proved absolutely in- 
effective? — I do not like dealing with suppositional 
cases. 

27215. I have a case in my mind. I do not want to 
mention it. Do not you think if that landlord was 
properly got at he would yield to persuasion ? — I 
think it is very often a question of price. That is 
the difficulty. It is a question of sufficient induce- 
ment, and you must be prepared to give him an in- 
ducement. I stood out against compulsion being 
brought into the Wyndham Act, and I think it did 
some good, because Mr. Russell was the great exponent 
of it and I think he came round <as regards it. 

27216. Chairman. — Did you read Mr. Commissioner 
Wrench’s evidence? — I did not read it all. It was so 
hard to read everything. 

27217. I think Mr. Wrench told us that out of 
500 inquiries sent out as to the willingness of people 
to sell only 82 replied? — I can quite imagine that, 
because how was it going to be done? I am in this 
position now myself. What am I to do as regards 
these properties I am seeking to sell 1 I am perfectly 
willing to deal with them if I am allowed. There is 
no one to deal with directly. I am invited to deal 
with three Commissioners, whom it is very difficult to 
get together. I tried the whole of one day, but failed, 
though I saw each one separately, so I have not tried 
since. If one could deal with any one of the three it 
would very much simplify matters. The inspector 
goes round to deal with them. One has to deal with 
all officials afterwards. 

27218. A reasonable department won’t buy with- 
out seeing the estate ? — I do not wish them not to see 
the estate, but I want them to go into the figures con- 
nected with the estate first. 

27219. Mr. Kavanagh. — You suggest a plan by 
which the annuities of the old people should come out 
of the enhanced prices ? — Part of it. 

27220. I suggest to you that the whole of that is 
credited now to the migrant, the son, who is given a 
new holding ? — Yes. 

27221. He is charged landlord’s and tenant’s in- 
terest, less the surrender value of his old holding. B 
who buys the holding which A has surrendered, pays 
the interest on the surrender value. Consequently all 
your annuity from it disappears? — It is taken off 
beforehand. 

27222. Yes ? — But that is in cases where no annuity 
is given to the old people, and the son has to support 
them, but when he is relieved of their support and 
they get an annuity there: is no reason why he should 
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get credit for the surrender value of his father’s 
holding till the annuity drops. 

27223. Sir John Colomb. — You advocate the State 
acquiring untenanted land by voluntary sale and 
purchase. Do you not think there would be an objec- 
tion to the landlord parting with the grass lands with 
the rest of the property left on his hands ? — If the 
landlord is going to part with any it is better, that he 
should part with the whole. 

27224. You have put before the Commission a pro- 
position that the State should acquire the grass lands? 
— Yes. 

27225. But do you not think there would be a reason- 
able objection on the pairt of landlords to part 
with their grass lands only and be left with their 
tenanted land on their hands?— I don’t think that, 
that should be done. 

27226. Then your proposition to acquire the grass 
lands means acquiring the rest of the property too ? — 


27227. That is what you mean? — Certainiy. 

27228. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Has any case ever occurred 
in which it was proposed to acquire grass lands from 
a landlord, leaving the occupied portion on his hands ? 
— Never to my knowledge. 

27229. One of the best objects of acquiring the grass 
lands would be to enlarge the occupied portions of 
the property? — Yes. 

27230. And we have no precedent for the case that 
Sir John assumes ? — None that I know of. 

Chairman. — That is the end of your evidence ? — 
Yes, my lord ; and I thank you and the other mem- 
bers of the 'Commission for the sympathetic hearing 
that has been so kindly given to me as a representa- 
tive of the Irish Reform Association, and in conclu- 
sion I cannot urge too strongly that the spirit of the 
Act of 1903 was inducement— not compulsion — and if 
the Act is administered in this spirit there will be no 
possible need for compulsion ; we in Ireland are not 
unreasonable, and we ask to be dealt with only in a 
reasonable way. 


Mar. 27, 1807. 

.Mr. David 

Talbot- 

Crosbie. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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SIXTY-FIRST PUBLIC SITTING. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 28th, 1907, 

AT 11.0 o’clock, A.M., 

At Winchester House, 21, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 

Present:— The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.y.o. (Chairman); The Right Hon. Sir John 
COLOMB, K.C.M.G. ; CONOR O’KELLY, Esq., M.P. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. Alexander Crichton examined. 


Mar. 28, 190,. 27231. Chairman.— I think you appear on behalf 

Mr. Alexander the Irish Reform Association? — Yes. 

Crichton. 27232. Perhaps you would kindly go through your 

precis, and we can ask any questions that arise? — 
Very well. I base my conclusions mainly on a con- 
sideration of two facts. Firstly, that the Congested 
Districts Board has been extremely successful, but 
that it is in urgent need of larger funds and of even 
greater powers. Secondly., that the non-scheduled 
parts of Ireland also require fostering care, but that 
whatever assistance may be be given to them should be 
of such a nature as to demand a greater call on the 
spirit of self-help than would be expedient in deal- 
ings with the poorest of the poor. Then my recom- 
mendations may briefly be stated as follows:— 1. 
Strengthen the Congested Districts Board ; give it 
enough money to accelerate its land operations, and 
in special cases let the definition as to what consti- 
tutes congestion be Stretched. 2. Let the task of im- 
proving the condition of non-scheduled Ireland in 
matters affecting land be entrusted to the Estates 
Commissioners. I would like to modify that state- 
ment a little bit. In starting this I was starting on 
the assumption that there was very great difficulty in 
getting money. I thought of what would be the 
cheapest way of doing things ; but, on the other hand, 
there is a great feeling all over Connaught, and it is 
not confined to any particular district, that the whole 
of Connaught should be put under the Board. My 
difficulty is it would lead to so much extra expense, 
but if there was money forthcoming it would be, I 
think, the best way of dealing with the problem. 

27233. You think that the present non-scheduled 
areas in Connaught should be given to the Board and 
not to the Estates Commissioners? — If enough money 
were forthcoming it would be better to leave the whole 
of Connaught, and Donegal as well, to the Board. 

27234. If you did that I suppose the best way would 
be to schedule the whole of Connaught? — Yes. 

27235. Mr. O’Kelly.— You say that the Congested 
Districts Board has been extremely useful, but should 
be strengthened. Is it the view of the Reform Associa- 
tion, which you represent, that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board should be retained ?— Yes. 

27236. 'Chairman. — The next point is the making of 
advances ?— Yes. Let all advances under the Land Act 
be made either by the Estates Commissioners or by the 
Land Commission, but let the Congested Districts 
Board and the Estates Commissioners have power to 
draw from their own resources whatever may bie 
wanted to make up the deficiency between Vendor’s 
prices and the safe advances under the Land Act. I 
mention the Land Commission here merely because 
I wish to give the Estates Commissioners new powers. 
The procedure described is practically what happens 
now. The money is advanced for the purchase of 
estates by the Land Commission. Money that is spent 
on improvements comes out of the income of the Board. 

I have retained that for this reason. Many parts of 
Ireland are not so desperately poor, and I think that 
the people should help themselves. There ought to be 
an arrangement to join in trying to help them to help 


themselves. At present the Estates Commissioners- 
are not able or willing to do it. For instance they 
never take fines. It is against the rules. I hold, 
for different reasons, that within limits it would be 
most desirable to get the sons of farmers to pay small 
fines. 

27237. On taking over a holding? — Yes. I would, 
like the rules to be altered. 

27238. When you say draw on their own resources ; 
that is the system now ; all you have in your mind. 
is that the resources should be simply increased ? — 
Yes. 

27239. By a method such as making the tenants 
pay fines on going into the farms ? — Yes. 

27240. Mr. O’Kelly. — The Congested Districts 
Board take fines?— Not that I know of. Perhaps they 
do. 

Mr. O’Kelly. — Y es ; in many cases. 

27241. Chairman. — It is put on to the annuity. I 
suppose what you mean by a fine is the tenant right X 
— Portion of it only. 

27242. Mr. Crosbie mentioned that point yesterday, 
but I think, personally, that there must be some con- 
fusion about it. He seemed to think that the tenant 
right was given to these people by the Board, but I 
don’t think there is any question of that. The Board 1 
buy the two interests, landlords’ interest and tenants' 
interest ? — Yes. 

27243. They put a man on that land — a migrant — 
and he pays an annuity to the State under the Act for 
sixty-eight and a half years. The extent of the 
annuity is based on the purchase money which repre- 
sents the two interests. The actual .amount of the 
tenant right is included in that?— That necessitates 
either a very low price to the landlords or else an 
unsafe advance to the incoming tenant. 

27244. . You would like to see a certain amount 
collected in hard cash ? — Yes, for a number of reasons 
a small amount. I will come to the reasons later on. 

27245. That is the principle of the old Acts under- 
which they were made to pay up a certain amount 
on going in. The State only advanced a certain pro- 
portion of the money. What you mean is that the- 
State — the Congested Districts Board-take the pro- 
posed sum in reduction of the amount of the purchase- 
money? — That is all I would ask. 

27246. That does not increase the income of the- 
Board. It may increase the security to the State ?— 

It enables the Board to carry on more purchases with 
a given amount. 

27247. It reduces the capital sum spent rather?' 
There would be a reduction in the bonus and a re- 
duction in the financial loss. The bonus is calculated 
on the actual money advanced ? — Yes. 

27248. They would claim to have 'it calculated on 
the total amount of the purchase money ?— At present 
the bonus is only paid on the advance. 

27249. Because there is an advance equal to the- 
whole of the purchase money; so the bonus, al- 
though calculated on the amount of the advance, in 
reality is on the purchase money. There would lie a 
tremendous outcry if you suggested that it should bo 
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calculated on say two-thirds of the purchase money? 

I will deal with that later on. 

27250. Mr. O’Kelly. — How would payment of a 
fine reduce the bonus ? — As far as it goes. 

27251. The tenant does not come into the transaction 
at all? — In this way. If I had a farm and wanted 
to sell it for £300 ; if there was a fine of £30 I 
would only get £270 from the State. 

27252. That is not the point. What happens is 
this. If you have a farm and sell it for £300 the 
Congested Districts Board pay you that £300, and 
you are paid a bonus of 12 per cent, on that £300. 
Then the Congested Districts Board sells to the 
tenant. The Congested Districts Board gets a fine of 
£30 from the tenant, so they take that £30 from the 
£300 and fix the annuity of the tenant on £270 ? — Of . 
•course I am assuming that £300 is the total price paid 
to the landlord. 

27253. Observe that the tenant does not come into 
the transaction at all until such time as the Board 
gets possession of the land, and it does not matter in 
the least to the landlord what fine the tenant pays, or 
whether he pays a fine at all or not ? — No ; it does 
not matter to the landlord. I come now to the fourth 
recommendation. Let the Congested Districts Board 
continue to act as it lias done on eminently philan- 
thropic lines, but let the Estates Commissioners dis- 
tribute their grants more sparingly; let them rather 
•assist deserving people to help themselves than do 
everything for them ; by doing so more good in the 
end will be achieved and the financial difficulties be 
considerably reduced. In elaboration of these four 
recommendations, I say (1.) The Congested Districts 
Board chiefly wants money to carry out its land 
schemes within reasonable time. But its powers 
might perhaps also be strengthened. One very often 
hears that the Board makes a better use of moneys 
•entrusted to it than the Department of Agriculture. 
■Granting, for the sake of fairness, that the farmers 
in non-scheduled districts have not yet fully availed 
themselves of all possible benefits resulting from the 
creation of the Department of Agriculture, and that 
in the future the work will yield more tangible fruit ; 
it is still almost certain that the people in the sche- 
duled districts are, for many reasons, much better off 
under the fostering care of their Board, which sends 
capable officers to reside amongst them, and therefore 
it seems desirable that the proportion of revenues pay- 
able by the Department to the scheduled districts 
^should be handed over to the control of .the Board. A 
similar suggestion might be made concerning the re- 
venues of the Fishery Board. 

27254. Chairman. — I do not quite understand the 
last suggestion with reference to the Fishery Board? 
— We have, I understand, a Fishery Board with cer- 
tain revenues, and I cannot help thinking that a good 
deal of that money might be given directly to the Con- 
gested Districts Board, 

27255. I do not think there is a Fishery Board now. 
The Fishery Board was abolished when the new De- 
partment was created ? — It is absorbed in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture? 

27256. Yes? — The Congested Districts Board might 
perhaps get control of some of the money entrusted to 
it. 

27257. I don’t quite know what money you refer to. 
Do you mean part of the grant which at present goes 
to the new Department ? — Yes. I have no personal 
knowledge of this, but I have heard that the Con- 
gested Districts Board did their work more smoothly in 
Donegal than the Department is able to do it now. 

27258. Agricultural work? — Yes. 

27259. Then, what you propose is that some of the 
new Department’s revenues should be handed over to 
the Congested Districts Board for its work ?•— Yes. 

27260. Of course I think probably that the grant 
was calculated on the fact that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board did the fishery work in the congested 
areas. If it had not been for that probably the grant 
to the new Department would have been larger, so I 
think they might say that i f you propose to take away 
some of that money you propose to take it away from 
the non-scheduled part of Ireland ? — If the 1 whole of 
Connaught was given to the Congested Districts Board 
there would be a very strong claim for more money in 
that way. 

27261. There might be a claim for a greater income 
to be given to the Board from the State, but I should 
think if you propose to take away some of the money 


which the new department now spends in other por- ,, -iq/iy 
tions of Ireland to give to the Congested Districts ’ ’ 

Board for the use of the congested areas, rightly or Mr. Alexander 
wrongly the new Department would say that they were Crichton, 
stai-ving, to that extent, non-scheduled places ? — Yes ; 
but there is a new Bill coming, and I think it is right 
to make all the applications for money we possibly 
can. Again, the powers of the Board require 
strengthening in the matter of including districts 
which are smaller than electoral divisions, so that it 
may relieve acute congestion wherever found. Lastly, 
when the Board purchases estates in non-eongested 
areas it ought to be allowed to assist the poorer people 
living near to those estates. I think Mr. Doran 
brought out that very strongly in his evidence. These 
demands require!, however, a very considerable addi- 
tion to the existing resources of the Board. I wish 
therefore to show how the required additional funds 
can yet be kept within moderate bounds. First, there 
is the indirect method of reducing prices payable to 
vendors of tenanted land without inflicting any serious 
injury on them. Let the rate of interest on advances 
be 3^ per cent., and let the annuities on estates on 
which improvements are contemplated only begin after 
a term of fifteen years. This would give to the Board 
a profit of § per cent, on the advance for fifteen years 
—a very material help towards reducing the losses 
incurred in improving estates. 

27262. Do you mean to say that the Board should 
hold an estate for fifteen years and collect the rents 
in the interval ? — Not the rents. That is a hardship. 

At present the Board collect the rent. My mother’s 
estate was sold. She used to give abatements. The 
Board bought very cheaply, and the tenants had to 
pay rents which they never had paid. 

27263. Mr. O’Kelly.— To the Board?— To the Board. 

27264. Was that after the estate was vested in the 
Board? — I am not sure. My mother signed agree- 
ments, and she got 3£ per cent, on the agreed price, but 
the tenants paid the old rents— rents which they had 
never paid before — 'because they were in the habit of 
getting voluntary abatements, and, of course, they com- 
plained bitterly. I believe that the Board will give it 
back to 1 them later on in improvements. So instead of 
doing that which is hard on the tenants I suggest that 
the tenants should pay -f per cent, for fifteen years — 
put off the sinking fund for fifteen years. I am only 
referring to the estates which can be improved. I am 
not referring to the other estates. 

27265. You would put off the sinking fund for fifteen 
years ? — Yes. 

27266. That would increase the number of years 
during wliich the annuities would have to run? — It 
would. 

Chairman. — That would be rather a serious thing 
to do. 

27267. ilr. O’Kelly. — -Is not it the practice now, 
after the agreements are signed, and until the estate 
is vested, for the Congested Districts Board to charge 
the tenants 3£ per cent. ? It might be that they 
charged the old rent in your case, but as a usual prac- 
tice they charge 3£ per cent. ? — I don’t know. I 
thought they charged the old rents. 

27268. They charged it on the Dillon estate, but 
under the_ Act of 1903 the Congested Districts Board 
after the signing of the agreements, charge the tenants 
3£ per cent, on the purchase money?— The Estates 
Commissioners do, but I thought the Board charged 
full rent. 

27269. They did on the Dillon estate ? — They did 
it on a small estate of my mother’s. 

27270. I have a few cases in my mind where the 
practice I describe was observed? — Vendors would, of 
course, have to sell more cheaply, but their actual ioss 
would be reduced to- very small dimensions, provided 
that the full payments, including bonus, were made 
within, say, one year. The remark just made leads 
me, perhaps, to step over the terms of reference, but 
the fact cannot be controverted, that the existing 
delays in completing purchases are a serious hindrance 
to the satisfactory working of the Land Act. I may 
add I am a landlord myself, and this suggestion would 
not suit me very well ; but the landlords, I think, have 
been extremely generous. A few years ago, when they 
agreed to take half the purchase money in Land Stock, 
they did it with the very best motives. I do not think 
they have got their due credit for their willingness 
to concede so much. 

27271. Chairman. — It was not carried out? — It was 
not carried out. 
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27272. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Were not they getting it at 
par? — At that time the Land Stock was at 92. 

27273. Was not the difference made up ? — No ; it was 
only a suggestion. * 

27274. Did the landlords consent to that ? — I am not 
a member of the Landowners’ Convention, but I believe 
that they did. The question, therefore, arises if 
nothing can be done to hasten procedure. The general 
impression is that the root of the evil lies with the 
Treasury, which not only refuses to lose more than 
about £500,000 a year in financing the Act, but which 
also does not wish or dare to upset the Money Market 
by creating an undue amount of Land Stock. 

27275. Chairman. — As a matter of fact, the Treasury 
does not lose at all. The difference between par value 
and what it would be floated at, the amount of dis- 
count, is borne by the Irish Development Grant and 
by the rates? — That is a very great hardship. 

27276. Mr. O’Kelly. — Are you speaking of bonus? — 
No, not yet. 

27277. When you speak of upsetting the Money 
Market by the flotation of this Stock, did you read the 
evidence of Mr. Waldron, the Dublin stockbroker? — 
I do not remember it. 


Mr. O’Kelly. — I think he expressed the view that 
these flotations would not have much effect on the 
Money Market. 

27278. Chairman. — Mr. Mullens told us that 
£10,000,000 could not be floated ? — The ideal condition 
would arise if the Stock issued by the Treasury was 
quoted at a trifle above par on the Stock Exchange, and 
if vendors were generally inclined to retain a large 
proportion of all issues of Stock for themselves. The 
remedy for the existing situation then seems to lie in 
an approximation towards those ideal conditions at the 
smallest possible cost to the taxpayer. The present 
procedure is not only unsatisfactory, but horribly 
wasteful. There is a great injustice done to school- 
masters at present. They have a grievance, and a very 
legitimate one. Their prospects are blighted by largely 
cutting in on the Irish Development Grant. It is most 
unfair. It is keeping up a hostile feeling in the 
country between one class and another, besides doing 
a very great injury to a very deserving class of people. 
On purchases which will in a few years’ time amount to 
£100,000,000, the taxpayers will not only have to pay 
2| per cent, on at least £10,000,000 of Land Stock, 
but they will eventually have to redeem the principal. 
Should the redemption take place in thirty years, the 
actual cost to the taxpayers will amount to that of 
one half million per annum spread out for a period 
of thirty years. It should, therefore, be easy to im- 
prove on present methods. The suggestion which 
seems to me to be most suitable is that of increasing 
the rate of interest on fresh issues of Land Stock from 
2| per cent, to 3 per cent., and, therefore, of increasing 
the annuities payable by purchasers of tenanted land 
from 3^ per cent, to 3g per cent. Further, of granting 
to vendors an additional 3 per cent, interest on Stock 
issued, pending the time that the Stock can be re- 
deemed at par. The actual loss to the Development 
Grant would then be limited to the payment of the 
additional 4 per cent., and in the event that redemp- 
tion in cash only occurred in thirty years, the total 
loss would only amount to one of about 5 per cent., 
instead of one exceeding 10 per cent., as at present, 
and this estimated loss of 5 per cent, would be cut 
down by one-lialf if redemption occurred in seventeen 
years. In favour of this suggestion there is this to be 
remembered. A large majority of landlords have to 
invest their money in trust funds. Either they have 
to or they would, and it would be a very nice thing 
for them to get a safe 3£ per cent, investment. The 
result of that would be that they would only buy a 
small quantity of Stock bearing a high rate of interest, 
so that large purchases could be effected in 
that way with actually less interference on the Stock 
Exchange. At present a landlord gets his monev, but 
in order to get £100 about £112 Land Stock lias" to be 
issued. That may possibly have an effect on the 
markets, depreciating Consols all over the Kingdom ; 
but if you could give the landlords some security then 
they would, in many oases, hold it in their own 
families, and the effect on the Stock Exchange would 
be very much smaller. 

27279. You say, give them a security? — I am sug- 
gesting that the rate of interest should be increased 
to 3 per cent., and for a certain number of years, until 
they can be repaid at par, they should get an extra 
i per cent. 


27280. That is 3£? — Yes. To the State it would be 
cheaper to do that, because if redemption took place 
within seventeen years the 3 per cent, accumulated 
would amount only to about 2£ per cent. ; so you would 
reduce the financial loss from 10 per cent. , which it is 
at present down to 2£ per cent. This suggestion 
would, of course, reduce the former estimated profit 
of the Board in its purchases of tenanted land from 
f per cent, to 5 per cent, on advances ; but the enor- 
mous saving to the Irish Development Grant would 
much more than make up for such a loss. But to 
return to what lies more clearly within the terms of 
reference, the Board chiefly requires funds for the 
purchase of untenanted land. As the acquisition of 
such lands is primarily intended to improve the con- 
dition of people now living on miserable holdings, one 
may reasonably say that whatever money is spent in 
purchasing untenanted land for people residing in 
congested districts must necessarily increase the 
security on advances made on tenanted property. There 
does, therefore, not appear to be the same necessity 
for so large a sinking fund. If, then, the rate of in- 
terest on advances for untenanted land be temporarily- 
increased from 2f per cent, to 3 per cent, in order to 
aid the financing operations of the Land Act, annuities 
of 3- 4 - per cent, might yet, under certain conditions, be 
deemed safe for the purchase of untenanted lands. It 
is necessary to keep the annuities for this purpose as 
low as possible, in order that vendors may receive a 
fair price. But if vendors of tenanted lands are 
penalized, as suggested, by having in the future to sell 
on a basis of 3£ per cent, annuities instead of on the 
existing ones of 3* per cent., it follows that there will 
be a saying of about 7 per cent, on the bonus, and 
this saving would apply to the very large amount of 
tenanted property all over Ireland which has not vet 
been sold. J 

27281. Mr. O’Kelly. — Mr. Boyd said he was willing 
to accept 3s per cent., speaking on behalf of the Land- 
lords Convention ? — I did not read his evidence : 
hence, partly, the following additional suggestion. 
Let the bonus on untenanted land be increased to 
2° per cent, of the advance. This suggestion has al- 
ready been made by Father O’Hara, May I refer you 
to a note that I made since. Assuming that the rental 
of tenanted land not yet purchased under the Land 
Acts amounts to £3,000,000, and that £69,000,000 will 
be required to purchase that amount, it follows that 

f* l 2 per - cent - wou,d to 

£8,280,000. If the rate of annuity were fixed at 3i per 
cent, instead of 3^, it is almost certain that the pur- 
chase money would be reduced 7 per cent., and that 
7 per cent on £8,280,000 would be saved in the bonus, 
that is there would be a saving of £579,600. There 
would be also a reduction of 7 per cent, on the pur- 
chase money This comes to £4,830,000. Estimating 
the loss on financing at 10 per cent., there results a 
“™* of £483,000 „„ this head. Adding tl” too 
savings together, we get £1,059,600, or enough to fully 
make up the estimated loss of increasing the bonus on 
untenanted land from 10 per cent, to 20 per cent, for 
an amount equal to over £13,000,000. These savings 
would go a long way towards providing a fund for 
increasing the bonus on untenanted land. 

27282. 'Chairman. — Sir Francis Mowatt, our finan- 
cial expert, is away, but I must say that I cannot see 
that you would effect anything more than a nominal 
saving?— But even a bonus of 20 per cent, 
is not sufficient to tempt the average holder 
, 3° od , " rass farms to part with them. Ex- 
cluding the important cases where the farm dotes not 
only provide a fairly safe source of income, but also 
gives ium an opportunity of availing himself of his 
professional skill, and confining our attention to 
those cases where a farm merely affords the owner a 
furly note income, it «, protable that comparatmdy 
few owner, would care to sell eicept on receiving 
ram v tunes t leir average net income. 
m 2 ,n7rf: ^ I , r - O’Kelly.— Do you mean their net income, 
multiplied by twenty-five? — Yes. 

27284. Thatwould be twenty-five years’ purchase?— 

It would be twenty-five times the net income, but it 
oVo C 8 T nt to ttorty-three times the fair rent. 

bu PPose the gross income were £100, what 
would be the net income?— That varies. But the 
average net income should, as a rule, amount to at 
least one and a quarter, probably in many cases to 
one and a half, times the second-term rent, or at least 
the rent that Land Commissioners would now settle if 
asked to do so. From this . it follows that vendors 
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■would not care to sell except at prices varying from 
-thirty to thirty-six times the second-term rent, in- 
cluding bonus, so that even an increase in the bonus 
from 12 to 20 per cent, on the advance to the purchaser 
:would by no means be found sufficient. 

27286. Would not be found sufficient to give their 
met income? — I do not think so. In many cases cer- 
tainly not. 

27287. Could you give us typical cases to which your 
figures would apply? — Yes, I could. Suppose I have a 
farm yielding me £100 a year net income 

27288. Give gross income first. Take a large grass 
farm of 100 or 200 acres, and we will see what the 
difference between the gross and net income will be 
then? — The gross income might be between £100 and 
33150. 

27289. Say, £100 for gross income? — Received from 
nn eleven months’ tenant? 


27290. Yes? — The net income might be £80. 

27291. Chairman. — How do you arrive at that? — I 
worked altogether on the net income. 

27292. Mr. O’Kelly. — If you speak about net in- 
come that presumes expenditure for some purpose. 
That expenditure subtracted from your gross income 
gives you the net income. Take the gross rental first. 
Do . you say that on a farm of 100 acres, let on the 
eleven months’ system for £100, 20 per cent, must be 
■deducted for expenses ? — I do not think it must, but it 
might in certain cases, and by rates and taxes and 
allowances for herding and fencing. 

27293. £80 is the net income. How do you speak 
of second-term rents in connection with grass farms ? — 
The second-term rent might be as low as £60, com- 
paring a farm in the hands of a tenant with an exactly 
similar farm in the hands of the landlord. 

27294. I understood you to say you would have to 
get from thirty to thirty-six times the second-term 
rents ? — Yes. 


Mr. O'Kelly. — I am speaking of a grazing ranch on 
which no second-term rent or any rent was fixed, and 
you say that even a 20 per cent, bonus would by no 
means be found sufficient. 

27295. Chairman. — Perhaps you would like to pre- 
pare a typical case later on. It is rather hard on the 
spur of the moment ? — The advance to be made by the 
Board or the Estates Commissioners would mainly be 
based on what, in their opinion, would correspond to 
a fair rent. Perhaps I should say fair rent instead of 
second-term rent. I am assuming that the fair rents 
fixed by the Commissioners on grass farms correspond 
to second-term rents. The rents would approximate 
to what is paid by the tenants on second-term rents, 
and I further say that the second-term rents are very 
much lower than the gross rents, and lower than the 
net profits ; so it is not fair to the landlords to base 


years of purchase on second-term rents because a farm 
in the occupation of a landlord or a big farmer gives 
him not only the fair rent, but gives him a profit as 
well, as is proved by the fact that the tenant-right of 
these farms stands very high. I now come to my 
second recommendation. There is a strong feeling in 
many parts of Ireland that the sphere of operations of 
the Congested Districts Board should be extended enor- 
mously ; but even apart from financial considerations, 
it seems almost certain that a considerable extension 
in the areas scheduled would lead to great disappoint- 
ments. The Board could not profitably extend its 
activities to almost every county in Ireland ; its 
essential duty is that of relieving very acute con- 
gestion ; this does not imply that all extension would 
be undesirable, but that if too many districts were 
scheduled the chances are that the Board would keep 
many of them waiting for years before giving them 
material help. It may further be doubted if it would 
be wise from a moral point of view to treat a very much 
larger number of Irishmen as young children. I 
showed this to Mr. Ci'osbie, and he objected to that 
remark with reference to the children. My reply is 
this. I only refer to the Irish landholders as children 
here for this reason. Nothing in the world can be 
made to bear such good fruit as a rational outlay on 
children’s education. I believe that in a poor and 
backward country like Ireland, all the poor may rightly 
be treated as children, but that while the poor people 
in the congested districts require the spoon-feeding of 
babes, those in less unfortunate circumstances would 
thrive best under more advanced treatment ; and, 
therefore, I suggest that the poor in non-sche- 
buled districts be handed over to the care of the 
Estates Commissioners. The congested districts would 
then form Ireland’s nursery ; the remaining portion of 


agricultural Ireland would constitute her schoolroom, £8 1907 

under the economic guidance of the Estates Commis- ' 1 

sioners. The main duties of the Estates Commis- Mr. Alexander 
sioners should consist of helping uneconomic holdings Crichton, 
to be made economic by the addition of land, and also 
in encouraging migrants from a distance to colonise 
grazing ranches, and, most important of all, to assist 
in reclamation works. 

27296. You say the main duties of the Estates Com- 
missioners should consist of helping uneconomic hold- 
ings to be made economic, and so on. Have you any 
reason to suppose that the Estates Commissioners 
would do that any better than the Congested Districts 
Board ? — When I wrote this I thought it would be im- 
possible to mix up the treatment between the congested 
districts and the other parts of Ireland, and it would 
be better to separate them, and not to treat all exactly 
alike. 

27297. But what difference is there so far as adding 
land on to uneconomic holdings is concerned ?— The 
main difference is that in the poorest districts more 
help is needed. Less can be expected from the re- 
sources of the people, and more money should be given. 

27298. Then, as a matter of fact, the Estates Com- 
missioners have less money to lose than the Board, so 
that to that extent, unless you increase their powers, 
they are not so well able as the Board to give money 
to help the people for these purposes ? — I would like 
the Estates Commissioners to do a great deal more 
than they are doing. I believe that would be possible 
if they were to oall more on the resources of the 
people, and to work more on the spirit of self-help. 

27299. Then I take it to be your view that within 
the congested areas, at any rate within Connaught, it 
is practically impossible to proceed on the principle of 
self-help in those areas. Everything has to be done 
for the people? — I should be very sorry to include the 
whole of Connaught. In a portion of Connaught the 
people are very well able to help themselves, and would 
be improved, in fact, if made to do so. 

27300. Within the scheduled areas? — No. I mean 
in non-scheduled portions of Connaught. 

27301. In your opinion, within those scheduled areas 
the people are so badly off and so behind the times in 
agricultural knowledge that very, very special treatment 
is necessary. For that reason you think that the Con- 
gested Districts Board had better continue to look after 
them ? — Yes. 

27302. With regard to the other parts of Ireland, a 
different principle ought to be adopted, and much more 
might be expected reasonably from the people them- 
selves? — Yes. 

27303. And, in your opinion, the Estates Commis- 
sioners are the best people to work on those lines? — 

Yes. Or if the whole of Connaught was given to the 
Congested Districts Board, the Congested Districts 
Board might be asked also to differentiate. That 
would be the best solution of all, I think — giving the 
whole of Connaught to the Congested Districts Board, 
and asking them to differentiate between Mayo and 
Sligo, for instance. 

27304. Mr. O’Kelly. — I think they do differentiate 
between very poor properties and properties that are 
not very poor? — Here is an important point, showing 
where the differentiation would come in very sharply. 

But while the Congested Districts Board offers land 
at low rents, without fines, the Estates Commissioners 
should, in my opinion, invariably levy moderate fines. 

27305. You say that the Congested Districts Board 
don’t ask fines. I have a case in my mind where the 
Congested Districts Board exacted fines of £50, £60, 
or £70 from tenants before sending them into occupa- 
tion, and then fixed the annuities on the balance of the 
purchase money. I asked the officials of the Board 
myself why they did not include the fines in the 
annuity, and they said that if they, did, they thought 
the annuity would be too oppressive. That .would seem 
to suggest that the price paid is too high. I do not see 
why it is not oppressive to exact it -as a fine if it is 
oppressive to exact it as an annuity ; but they do, as 
a matter of fact, exact the fines — though in many 
cases they do not. On the Dillon estate they did not ; 
but I have properties in my mind. I know the men, 
because they used to be in with me asking me to try 
to get back the fines for them ? — It would 
be very much better if the rules were more 
or less in black and white. It would be a 
hardship to exact fines on the worst parts of Mayo. 

There should be no fines there. But in other parts of 
the country there should be moderate fines, very low 

2 F 
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Mar. 28, 1907. fines, --which would give the people an. opportunity of 
— knowing on what conditions they would get the lands. 

Mr. Alexander 27306. Take a man migrated with £50 or £60. Do 

Crichton* you not think it would be better to leave him that 
money to buy stock, farm implements, and all the neces- 
sary paraphernalia for his farm, and add on that £50 
or- £60 to the annuity, spreading it over the 68£ years, 
which would not be very oppressive ? — If you were only 
considering' that man I quite agree with you ; but the 
fact is. there are a large number of people who are all 
entitled to land, if there were enough of it to be given, 
but there is not enough. You have to differentiate. 

• 27307. Do not you see where that lands us? After 
all, the primary object of the Congested Districts Board 
is to relieve the very poor. If you insist on exacting 
fines you will only get fines from those that the Act 
was not intended to reach ?^-I purposely said let there 
be no fines in the poorest districts, but in other parts 
of Ireland let there be small fines. It would enor- 
mously help whatever Government body happens to 
take charge of estates to find out what tenants to put 
on the land, because every man will -be willing and 
anxious to get land, and he will promise to pay any 
rent. 

27308. That is true ? — You give a man a farm of ten 
acres. In some cases you build his house. You let 
him have it at a low rent. In other words, you make 
him a present of at least £100. If it was possible to 
do it all round, by all means let it be done ; but it 
Cannot be done all round. Therefore, make the -pre- 
sent less. Give a man an opportunity of buying his 
farm cheaper. Select the best man that you can. 
And, personally, I believe very strongly that one most 
important thing for the whole of Ireland would be to 
give the children some hope of getting homes. One of 
the main reasons why the country is so backward is 
that the children leave for America just at the time 
when they are beginning to get useful ; and knowing 
from their boyhood that their future will be in America, 
they have not got the heart to work in Ireland. The 
old people who are left at home are not able to work 
the land as they should or as they would. Life is very 
dull in Ireland, because there are no young people. 
Numbers of men are more or less condemned to 
celibacy, and there is a want of vigour all over the 
country. You could cure that to a very large extent 
by giving the children a reasonable hope, not a cer- 
tainty, of buying a farm on as easy conditions as one 
could provide for them ; and I think that it would be 
most important to bear that in mind. Young men and 
young women have often either received a trade or a 
certain amount of money. If a boy has been good to 
his parents they will be willing to do something for 
him. In a large number of cases the parents are very 
well able to do it. Millions of money are on deposit 
account in Ireland, doing no good at all. Even when 
there is no money, with the help of co-operative banks, 
there is an immense amount of credit ; and I believe 
you would change the face of the whole of Ireland if 
you. could create so many new holdings every year. 
Let the holdings, perhaps, be rather on the small side 
in Connaught, and larger in other parts of the country ; 
but give the people a chance of improving themselves 
in that way. If you give away land for nothing you 
will remove the encouragement to thrift. It will be 
almost impossible to differentiate between a good 
coloniser and a bad one. I do not mean to say that the 
fine by itself would make it quite certain that you would 
get the best men,- but it would certainly be a step in 
that direction. Concerning the general question of 
levying fines the reasons, after a little reflection, are 
obvious, (a) In congested districts there are only a 
very few available grass farms. The Board has, there- 
fore, no difficulty in selecting candidates for them. 
The Board are such a good body that the people are 
more or less inclined to act on their suggestions. 
Therefore, the Board can easily select good candidates, 
who have little farms available in the neighbourhood. 
There is no great difficulty there, but that does not 
apply to many other parts of the country. Over non- 
congested districts grass farms sometimes abound, and 
sometimes are scarce. 

27309. The Board can buy grass farms in non-con- 
gested areas ? — It would, therefore, be most unfair to 
use public money, which might conceivably be used 
for main drainage schemes, in order to make rich men 
of those who happened to live near to grass farms, and 
to dp nothing for others merely because they happened 
to live at some distance from those grass farms. That 
is a very important point. Where I am living there 
are large areas in the occupation of small farmers, and 


the fact is that, with or without compulsion, there 
is no land available. In other districts there are a 
large number of grass farms. I say it would be most 
unfair to let the few people who happen to live near 
those grass farms have all the good things given to 
them, and nothing left for the others. The difference 
of treatment would not lead to contentment in the 
country ; and in order to make things more even and 
appeal more to one’s natural sense of justice,. I say, 
do not give away land, but let them pay something 
on easy conditions. 

27310. You mean pay fines for them ? — Yes. In that 
way the feeling of inequality won’t be so marked. 

27311. Let us take a farm of twenty English acres 
of good land — what would be the fine that you would 
ask for that farm? — I am suggesting one-tenth of the 
total received by the landlord. 

27312. What would the total be, say, for a twenty- 
acre farm ? — It might be anything between £300 ■ and 
£400. It might be more in some cases. 

27313. You would have the man pay a £40 fine? — 
A £30 or £40 fine. 

27314. Surely the man who can afford a £40 fine 
would not be so badly off? The great danger is that 
these tenants will go to the gombeen men. I know 
myself several cases where the money is got from local 
shopkeepers ? — You could get over that difficulty with 
the help of co-operative banks. 

27315. But the tenant will have to get the fine in 
that way. If he had not it himself he would have to 
borrow it? — The poor man will give very large sums 
of money to his daughters. I heard Mr. Fitzgibbon a 
few days ago, and he said that very large sums were 
given away, so that there is plenty of money in the 
country. There would be no difficulty at all. At any 
rate, let it be tried. Then I say (6) it will often 
happen that the number of those -wishing to get land 
will be far greater than the quantity of available land 
would justify, hence the necessity of some principle 
of selection among candidates. Then (c) the actual 
working powers of the staff of the Congested Districts 
Board must necessarily be limited, so must also be the 
resources of the Treasury during any one year. What 
I mean is this. There is no sense in talking of com- 
pulsion, and trying to get everything done at once, 
when the actual work of looking after it cannot be done 
at once. Neither the Estates Commissioners nor the 
Congested Districts Board now, as a body, as regards 
their work could possibly deal with the whole of Ire- 
land, except slowly. So if you are going to give away 
a great deal to some local people in one place you will 
at once incite jealously and discontent elsewhere ; 
and, therefore, I suggest — I am not talking about the 
poorest of the poor districts — that the treatment should 
be a little less generous, so as to reduce the in- 
equality ; not only that, but to make it possible for 
the body to carry on the work more quickly all over 
Ireland. If you give people good farms, and build 
houses 'for them, just because they happen to be poor, 
and give nothing to the people living two or three 
miles away, these people won’t be satisfied. If, on 
the other hand, you give to the whole district, to the 
whole country, an equal opportunity of getting land 
on as easy conditions as possible, it is fair and just 
all round. 

27316. Chairman. — I do not think we should quarrel 
very much on those points. Obviously, there should be 
a selection? — The next point is (d), to which I have 
referred already — Ireland’s greatest curse is its con- 
tinuous depopulation. Statistics prove that during the 
last quarter of a century the population has declined 
by about one quarter, but that the number of agricul- 
tural holdings has only decreased a little. This proves 
clearly how potent holdings are to retain their pos- 
sessors in Ireland. And it also proves what an enor- 
mous amount of good could be accomplished by the 
Estates Commissioners if they were only to offer a part 
of the grass farms to young migrants — that is, to sons 
of small landholders all over non-congested Ireland. 
The experience of the Congested Districts Board has 
shown how difficult it is to migrate families, for- 
tunately, from an Irish Ireland’s point of view, there 
is no great necessity to migrate families, but there is 
the most imperative call to get the best sons of our 
good, small, and thrifty farmers to colonise Irish 
wastes rather than American slums. I have a note 
here. That phrase of mine, perhaps, is rather too strong. 
What I mean is that the chief cause of the poverty is 
lack of business enterprise, both in town and country. 
This is largely due to depopulation discouraging enter- 
prise altogether. Any means of effectually checking 
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that evil would, indirectly, benefit all parts of the 
country. Further, the cost of migrating families is so 
great that for the present, at any rate, it would seem 
wiser to spend money on reclamation works, and on 
colonising, and helping the sons to move. I was talk- 
ing to Mr. Crosbie the other day, and he had an ex- 
cellent suggestion. He said that when the son wishes 

27317. He told 1 us that — that the old people should 
be left with an annuity?— Where that is done volun- 
tarily there are a number of cases where that would 
work — of course, not at once. About migrating, I wish 
to make a suggestion. It is seldom there is available 
land adjoining small holdings. Sometimes all the poor 
people will be on the hills, and all the good lands 
below, so there will be very great difficulties in remov- 
ing away the people from the poor parts, and giving 
them good land below. People do not like moving to 
new homes. They never move unless they consider- 
ably better themselves ; and it is a very costly arrange- 
ment. So I suggest, as has been suggested before, that 
a farm might be bought and worked for grazing pur- 
poses on co-operative lines. But that is a very 
different point. 

27318. We have also had that suggestion ? — I do not 
wish to dogmatise on that. What I suggest is, that 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, which is 
well experienced in working co-operation, should be 
asked, either by the Estates Commissioners or by the 
Board, to try their hands at that sort of work. 

27319. It seems to me that a fatal objection to that 
plan is this : your object in breaking up the land is 
to increase tillage, while this is merely continuing 
what are called grass ranches on co-operative instead 
of individual principles ?— But the system of farming 
m Ireland will never be altogether tillage. 

27320. This would not increase your tillage a bit. 
All you would do would be to buy a grass farm, which 
at present belongs to a grazier, and hand it over to a 
certain number of small people living on the mountains 
to graze on the co-operative plan?— I am not very sure 
of that; because I don’t say I altogether agree with 
Mr. Standish O’Grady, in his “All Ireland Review.” 
He says you will never work tillage rightly except on 
the big-field system. He says at present in Ireland, 
and m England, too, the fields are too small ; there is 
too much land worked under fences ; and in order to 
make tillage economic at all you must work it in very 
la r g e fields. If lie is right in that, it would be very 
much better to work the good lands and the plains 
lower down on co-operative lines — possibly by steam 
ploughing. 

27321. Can you conceive such an ideal condition of 
oo-Operatioh as having tillage on co-operative lines? — 
I think you might try the experiment. I think there 
are great possibilities of co-operation if done slowly, 
not too suddenly. 

27322. Sir John Colomb. — At present is it your 
opinion that one of the obstacles to co-operation is the 
tendency of the people to mistrust one another? — The 
existing co-operative societies have been most useful 
in overcoming that feeling. 

27323. But it is an obstacle to be overcbme?— Yes. 

27324. Mr. O'Kelly. — But working a farm on co- 
operative lines takes away the sense of individual 
ownership and the incentive that individual owner- 
ship gives? — To be quite frank, I agree with you. I 
am in favour of private ownership ; but as I was con- 
sidering the matter, I thought it right to say what 
others have thought. 

27325. I can quite conceive great advantages coming 
from co-operation — such as co-operative banks, and 
the' purchase of seeds and farm implements through 
the agency of co-operative societies. In doing that 
there would be no reason for any feeling of mistrust 
among the members of co-operative societies dealing 
with these things ; but I do confess that I would not 
view. with the same feeling farming on co-operative 
lines. I think it would lead to friction and mistrust 
among the farmers. Do you see any difference in the 
two?— Yes, decidedly, I see the difference ; but though 
I see it, I think there are cases — especially if you 
make the people pay part of the purchase money in cash, 
and give them shares as it were in the farm, treating, 
the farm more or less as a limited liability company— 
in which it could be done with profit by a number of 
people, and then possibly the profits redistributed 
among the -shareholders. 

27326. Sir John; Colomb. — Don’t you think that the 
possibilities of co-operation in the congested districts 
are more remote than in the more advanced districts, 


such as Wexford and Kilkenny ? — I believe co-operation 
is much stronger and more useful in the poorest dis- 
tricts than it is in- the districts better off. 

27327. Do you not think it is more difficult to estab- 
lish in the poorer districts owing to the backwardness 
•of the population than in other parts of Ireland, where 
you have a highly intelligent and better educated 
population ? — I don’t think so. I think the people are 
more intelligent in the poorest districts than they are 
in the districts better off. My next point is: if far- 
mers living on holdings for which they only pay a rent 
of, perhaps, £10, very frequently give their daughters 
dowries of from £50 to £100, and in doing so very 
often lay heavy burdens on their successors, does it 
not follow that these same farmers would thankfully 
pay from £20 to £40 to provide their boys with hold- 
ings as good, if not better, than those on which they 
were reared ? By doing so they could often provide a 
suitable home for their daughters with far smaller 
dowries. By offering to the sons of our small farmers, 
say, 4,000 new holdings every year for a period of 
twenty years our depopulation would be most efficiently 
arrested, and the hope of one day obtaining a home 
would induce the children of our farmers to work and 
to save, as nothing else would do. A former witness, 
Mr. Boyd, referred to the need of a, stimulus to make 
the Irish farmer work ; a more than sufficient stimulus 
could be provided by the Estates Commissioners if 
they were only to undertake systematically to provide 
a reasonable number of new holdings for the sons of 
our small farmers on condition of their contributing a 
small part of the cost of the land in cash-down fines. 
In this connection I beg to refer to my memoran- 
dum on the problem of congestion.* (e) If fines 
were exacted the financial difficulties of providing 
enough land for the double purpose of improving 
uneconomic holdings and of the most important 
object of arresting our depopulation, with all 
its resulting evils to the physical, moral and 
economic health of Ireland, would be enormously 
reduced. A brief reference to figures shows, as has 
already been stated, that a gap has to be bridged be- 
tween even moderate demands of vendors and the 
prices obtainable from a safe advance to purchasers, 
even should the bonus be increased to 20 per cent, on 
the safe advances. I have suggested that in the case 
of purchases made by the Congested Districts Board 
this gap should be bridged out of the revenues of the 
Board. In non-congested districts . I think it would 
be not only more expedient, but much juster, to compel 
the future purchasers of these holdings to bridge the 
gap out of their own savings. The Estates Commis- 
sioners could, if sufficient funds are forthcoming, still 
do much to help in the work.. Their administrative 
expenses will be fairly considerable ; help could also 
be given towards fencing grass farms ; and if it were 
possible to give grants, of £20 to everyone building 
houses worth £100 on new holdings this would be most 
desirable. Mr. O’Kelly has referred to an example of 
what I mean. I now deal with that. Take a farm 
yielding an estimated net profit of £100 to the owner. 
The total price, including the bonus, would be £2,500 j 
T he advance under .the Land Act would be £1,875 ; the 
bonus, at 20 per cent. , £375 ; the fine £250 ; and the 
annuity, at 3^ per cent. , £60 18s. 9d. 

27328. Mr. O’Kelly. — The price of the farm would 
be £2,500.. Is it on, that sum that the bonus would be 
paid? — No. . The landlord would not get that, or any-, 
thing like it. 

27329. Suppose you went to the Estates Commis- 
sioners and said you were willing to take for your farm 
twenty-five times the net income, in this case £2,500, 
surely it is on this £2,500 that the bonus of 12 per 
cent, is paid? — Yes. 

27330. But you are working on the assumption that 
it is paid on the £1,875?— Yes. This is merely a sug- 
gestion. . My object is to reduce the advance to 
absolutely safe limits, and to hasten the work, so that 
the Estates Commissioners would have no delay at all 
in making the advance to the landlords. The tiling, 
should be done as quickly as possible. The bonus 
should be increased. At present it is too small to 
guarantee a low advance or a fair price ; and unless 
the landlord is going to suffer or the advance is going 
to be too big, I do not see what else can be done. 

27331. Chairman. — Do you think £2,500 would be 
a fair price for a grass farm bringing in £100? — No.' 

I should say £2,600 would be nearer what is fair. 

27332. Why do you take £2,500? — Because I know 
of cases in which much smaller sums have actually, 
been offered by the Estates Commissioners. 


* See p. 258. 


2 F2 


Mar. 28, 1907. 

Mr. Alexander •' 
Crichton. 
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M«r. 28, ; 907. 27333. Sir John Colomb. — Have they been accepted? 

— — No ; and then the landlords are blamed for not tak- 

Mr. Alexander ing ridiculously small prices. The reason I mention 
Cncuton. twenty-six years is this. I have spoken to landlords. 

They are perfectly reasonable in the matter. Naturally 
enough, they do not expect to have the whole of their 
net income guaranteed to them. They quite recognise 
that in farming there is a certain amount of risk. 
Rates may be increased; prices of labour may be in- 
creased. There may be cattle disease, and one thing 
or another. On the other hand, the greater part, say, 
three-fourths, of their net income is as safe, or should 
be as safe, as Consols. Therefore, I suggest that a 
landlord should get at least twenty-eight times 75 per 
cent, of his net income. He ought to be able to get 
75 per cent, of his income on a 3g per cent, invest- 
ment. The remaining one-fourth is undoubtedly more 
shaky, and I would consider it would correspond, 
roughly speaking, to a 5 per cent, investment, with 
certain risks. Twenty-eight times 75 per cent, would 
come to twenty-one times the net income, and twenty 
times the one-fourth would make it up to twenty-six. 
I believe if the landlords were offered that there would 
be more land thrown on the market than could be 
dealt with. 

27334. Sir John Colomb. — That could not apply to 
limited owners. They would be obliged to invest in 
trustee securities. 


27335. Chairman. — Your calculation is only a sys- 
tem of arriving at what is a fair price? — Yes. 

27336. Mr. O’Kelly. — You would not be satisfied 
with the net income? — That depends entirely on cir- 
cumstances. I have some farms myself. They are a 
long way from where I live, and I would be per- 
fectly satisfied with my net income, and would be glad 
to get it, in fact ; but I have a small farm outside 
where I am living, three miles away, and for all sorts 
of personal reasons I would not sell it unless they gave 
me half as much again. I want to keep it. 


27337. Sir John Colomb.— You regard it as part of 
a home farm, or as an essential element in the 
general plan of the rest of your estate?— In my 
case it is not, though there are many cases 
where this would arise ; but in my case it 
is more for family reasons. This would en- 
able a migrant to obtain a good holding of about 
£10 valuation on condition of paying a fine of about 
£30, and of paying annuities in the future of only 
about £7 10s. As to what the cost involved in carrying 
out. purchases of untenanted land of, say, £75,000 valua- 
tion every year, or enough to provide ’land for 4,000 
migrants and for improving the holdings of about 7 000 
small landholders, as well might be, the suggestions 
made above would point to the fact that so far as actual 
purchase is concerned the cost would be nil. There 
would, however, be the cost involved by the proposed 
increase of bonus, and also that involved in adminis- 
tration, and perhaps that resulting from aid given to 
migrants in the matter of fencing and of houses. 

27338. Is the valuation of £75,000 to which you refer 
Griffith s valuation ?— It is. A rough calculation leads 
one to the conclusion that the increased demands on 
the bonus would amount to £135,000 per annum or 
say to £2,700,000 in twenty years. Should that prove 
to be an excessive demand on the sums now spent by 
-Ireland in her over-taxation, the pressing need of 
settling this great problem with reasonable speed and 
on honest business lines leads me to suggest a 
diversion from the sums now given to graziers by the 

wmdH d °f m tes ;, The , effect of such a diversion 
would be two-fold. It would have the effect of induc- 
ing vendors of untenanted lands to sell, whether they 
or not. The amounts thus 
dn erted could be used solely for the purpose of greasing 
' vh t eels of voluntary purchase. Of course, the 

W ° Ul f 0bject ’ but 1 c °nsider that the 

gentle and all-round pressure of a slight increase in 
1VO l! d h® far lister and less oppressive than 
1S ’ of com P ulsion in many cases in- 
S ed b .y P0P llla r pressure, with its usual accompani- 
ment of intimidation, etc. I heard Mr. Fitzribbon 
speak about the three joints. I am altogether 

ma P n°^ 1 ^ 3 at ide *' Instead of sayinf so 
many landlords must sell, and then so many 
farmers must sell, and then so maS other 
Don't^™!* 8ell » 1 ^7 don’t use compulsion at all. 
Dont use the word must, but give every facility and 
encouragement to vendors to sell. If that is not 
enough put on the screw by reducing the grant in aid 


of rates. At present the rates in Sligo, are reduced by 
Is. 8 d. in the £ by the grant in aid of rates. 

27340. Mr. O’Kelly. — The agricultural grant? — Yes, 
Although I derive a great deal of benefit from it it 
often struck me as being unfair. Here I am getting 
money from the State which was, perhaps, given to the- 
State by the taxes on the pipe, and on whiskey and 
tea. It is given to me for the special purpose of not 
giving employment. The man who works a farm by 
grazing bullocks gets the fullest relief. The man who. 
builds houses for himself and his labourers does not. 
get the benefit of those grants on his houses. 

27341. You would require legislation to give effect 
to your view? — I don’t know. 

Mr. O’Kelly. — County Councils cannot differen- 
tiate between land under tillage and land under 
grazing. If they could have done that I am 
quite certain that within the last five or six years 
they would have put on the screw in the case of grazing 
land in the West. It is really a capital idea. 

27343. Sir John Colomb. — The grazier only gets 
relief in common with all the ratepayers in the county ¥ 
— Yes. 

27344. Therefore, how do you propose to put this 
“ gentle compulsion ” on the grazier without also in- 
creasing the rates on the small holders and other holders 
all over the county ? — I think Mr. O’Kelly is right in 
suggesting that legislation would be necessary. I only 
put this forward as a lesser evil— I don’t say it is ad- 
visable— that farms beyond a certain valuation should 
pay more. 

27345. But suppose that a farm is a tillage farm r 
beyond a certain valuation, what are you going to do 
then ? You say that over a certain valuation they are 
not going to get the benefit of Imperial grants in local 
aid ; are you going to differentiate between grass farms 
and tillage farms? — I have considered this point. It 
is a most important point. The way you could get 
over it would be this. I would tax the land, but would 
make a liberal reduction for the houses, and I would 
do this because it is a rough principle that houses 
represent labour. If a man has a tillage farm he musk 
have labourers, and these labourers must live in houses. 
Therefore, if you could reduce the rates on houses and 
increase the rates on land you would, to some extent, 
not perfectly, but in a rough sort of way, do justice- 
all round. 

27346. How can you increase rates on particular- 
lands without revaluation and permanent ap- 
preciation of the relative value of certain lands 
all over Ireland ?— What I suggest is that the- 
grant m aid of nates be set aside, and that anyone 
holding more than a certain amount of land should be 
made to pay on the excess over that amount at 6 d., 8 d., 
or Is. in the £, whatever may be the ordinary set-off 
against the injustice to which I refer, and that ha 
should not only get the full benefit of the grant on his 
houses, but even, perhaps, some additional benefit. 

27347. Then you mean a new principle of hypotheca- 
rion of the agricultural grant?— Yes. I don’t say it is 
good, but it is far preferable to bringing in compulsion, 
and creating confusion in the whole country. Because 
compulsion will not do the landlord much harm. It 
may even do him good, by leading to an increased pur- 
chase price, and not only that, but it might bring the 
money more quickly ; but it is the small farmer, the 
shopkeeper, the man who has, perhaps, got two or three 
small farms some little distance from each other, whose 
whole system of farming is based on working two or 
three farms, who would be cruelly hit if his land were 
taken away by compulsion. 

27348. So you are absolutely clear in your mind 
against adopting the principle of compulsion, and the 
proposal you made is merely to illustrate what, in your 
view, might be other methods of quickening the trans- 
fer of land ? — Certainly. 

27349. Mr. O'Kelly. — The reason you would with- 
draw the agricultural grant from the owners of grazing 
ranches is this — that it ought to be given to a class who 
are of more use to the country, and contribute really 
to its wealth? — Yes. 


27350. Do you think some modification of the present 
system of allocating the grant should be made in order 
to arrive at your result ? — Yes. 


*5/00-1.. YOU would be m favour of legislation to give 
effect to it?— I would, provided you put off compulsion. 

27352. I must confess it is a very useful suggestion ? 
—We want peace in the country. The condition of the 
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country has improved, and is gradually improving, but 
compulsion would do untold harm all over Ireland I 
firmly believe. 

27353. I asked this question of several other wit- 
nesses. Supposing it was impossible to get a landlord 
to sell his grazing lands, which were needed to relieve 
congestion on his property — one part of bis property 
being occupied and another being in grass. To remedy 
the congestion of the occupied portion it was absolutely 
necessary to get part of the grass land, and the land- 
lord refuses to sell or to part with his grass land, what 
would you do in a case of that kind ? — For the present 
I would leave him alone. 

27354. You would allow the congestion to remain? — 
For the present I would. 

27355. After a reasonable lapse of time, what would 
you do if he still refused ? — I would in that case, if 
necessary, as a last resort, allow compulsion on the 
excess of land that every man holds over and above 
seven or eight times the valuation of houses on the 
property. 

27356. In any case, you would be in favour of the 
principle of compulsion ; as to its application, that is 
a matter to be worked out later ? — I am opposed to 
compulsion. It may be necessary later on, but for the 
present we have not come to it. 

27357. You will admit that congestion is an evil, 
an ulcer ? — There are ways of dealing with congestion — 
improving the farms, migrating the people to a dis- 
tance. Suppose the. land you want in one place can 
be bought only at a high price, not only the price the 
landlord would get, but the large amount of money 
that will be spent in law to get the estate'; suppose, 
on the other hand, that land can be got more cheaply 
elsewhere, would it not be better to buy the land that 
can be got more cheaply first, and to put, _ if you like, 
a little tax on the landlord if he is obstinate, and if 
he will not part with the land, let him pay for it. 

27358. How do you mean him to pay for it ?— By the 
suggested tax I was referring to. 

27359. Let me assume that that tax is not sufficient 
to induce him to sell, and that the congestion is still 
there waiting to be removed, what would you do then, 
bearing in mind that it is the State policy to remove 
congestion ? — I Would try to make friends with him. 

27360. But, supposing the most friendly advances 
fail ; supposing persuasion and the withdrawal of the 
agricultural grant failed, and he is still incorrigible 
and obstinate, what would you do then, bearing in 
mind that the evil of congestion is far greater than 


the alleged evil of compulsion ? — Congestion will never 
go altogether, I am afraid. 

27361. I have given you a case in point. The land- 
lord is willing to sell the occupied portion, and refuses 
to sell the land in grass. Persuasion fails ; friendly 
overtures fail ; the penalising of the landlord by the 
withdrawal of the agricultural grant fails?— I think 
even in that case it is possible that the landlord would 
sell parts of his property. 

27362. I am going on the hypothesis that he ab- 
solutely refuses to sell. I have a case in my mind. 
My language accurately describes the attitude of the 
landlord. Supposing he absolutely declined to sell, 
what would you do ? — The whole point depends, really, 
not on one case, but on how many such cases there 
are. If there are a large number, you would force me 
to say, “ Bring in compulsion.” But if there are only 
a few, the question is, “ Is it not better to ignore them, 
and to go on and. hurry up the work as hard as you 
can elsewhere.” 

27363. I am satisfied with that answer. If there are 
many cases of the kind you would bring in compulsion ? 
— If necessary ; but I think compulsion has so many 
drawbacks to it of all sorts that everything ought to 
be done to avoid it. 

27364. But the evils of congestion is far greater than 
the alleged evil of compulsion ? — I don’t think you will 
cure congestion by compulsion. 

27365. You will mitigate it? — You may increase it 
in time to come. 

27366. Legislation must take precautionary measures 
against such a result? — I will give you an important 
case. You have got labourers’ cottages put on all over 
the country now by compulsion, and you will in that 
way most undoubtedly increase congestion. 

27367. You would only deal with the evil that is 
immediate, and not with the evil that is prospective ? — 
That is what I say. 

Mr. O’ Kelly.— The evil of congestion is immediate. 
You may leave it to other people to deal with these 
prospective evils when they arrive. 

27369. Sir John Colomb. — Mr. O’Kelly and you are 
viewing the acquirement of grass lands from two 
different points of view. Mr. OKelly speaks of the 
methods of. acquiring grass lands for relieving conges- 
tion by migration from poor districts. Your policy 
with regard to the application of grass lands when 
acquired is not so much for that purpose as for the- 
purpose of stopping emigration from other areas? — 
That is partly so, but the two must go on together. 


Mar. 28, 1907. 

Mr. Alexander 
Crichton. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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APPENDIX I 


Document put in by Mr. J. A. Mullens in connection with the Evidence given by him 
before the Commission. 


Return of seven typical Trustee Investments, showing the yield from each at the average price on 
[March 31st in each’ year, from 1901 to 1906. 


Security. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

“»• 

Yield. 


Yield. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Price. 

Yield. 

London & North-Western Ely. 

1035 

2 18 0 

101? 

2 18 11 

995 

3 0 4 

94 

3 3 10 

100 

3 0 0 

94? 

3 3,7 

India Three per Cent. Stock, . 

100? 

2 19 9 

100? 

2 19 6 

98? 

3 10 

95J 

3 3 1 

98? 

3 010 



New South Wales Three per 

98 

3 13 

95? 

3 2 11 

86$ 

3 9 2 

845 

3 11 0 

885 

3 7 10 

89$ 

3 6 10 

London County Council Three 

99? 

3 0 3 

98? 

3 0 8 

95$ 

3 2 8 

91 

3 6 11 

971 

3 1 8 

92* 

3 4 7 

Great Indian Peninsula Eail- 

21$ 

3 3 3 

22 

3 2 6 

21J 

3 18 

21 

3 5 6 

22? 

3 0 9 

21 

3 5 6 

Liverpool Corporation Three 

No 

Stock. 

No 

Stock. 

96$ 

3 2 0 

895 

3 7 0 

95J 

3 3 1 

94 

3 310 

Cardiff Corporation Three per 
Cent., Stock. 

97J 

3 1 6 

97j 

3 16 

915 

3 3 6 

875 

3 8 7 

92 

3 5 3 

89 

3 7 5 

Average yield, . 

- 

3 0 8 

- 

3 10 

- 

3 3 4 

- 

3 6 5 

” 

3 2 9 

- 

3 4 10 
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Documents put in by Mr. W. H. Boyd in connection with the Evidence given by him before the 
Commission. 


A.— OUTLINES OP EVIDENCE. 


I have been requested by the Executive Committee 
of the Irish Landowners’ Convention to give evidence 
on their behalf on the general aspects of the subjects 
covered by the Terms of Reference. 

I am a landed proprietor, magistrate, and deputy- 
lieutenant for 'County Donegal. 

I farm about 500 acres of my own land, and I have 
been a land agent for about forty years. 

■Prior to the passing of the Local Government 
(Ireland) Act, 1898, I was for eight years Chairman 
of the Letterkenny Board of Guardians, of the Board 
of Governors of the District Lunatic Asylum, and of 
the .Letterkenny Town Commissioners. I was also 
Chairman and Treasurer of the local Loan Fund 
Board for many years, was a Grand Juror from 1875 
1892 ^9, was ®-^h Sheriff of County Donegal in 

I ^propose to commence my evidence with the con- 
clusions I have arrived at under the respective head- 
ings of the Terms of Reference, and then to support 
them by reference t'o the principles and facts on 
which I rely. 

This course will more clearly indicate to the Com- 
mission the drift of my evidence, and its bearing on 
the points referred to. 


The conclusions I have formed are: — - 

As to “The Operation of the Acts.” 

1. That 'Congestion (as defined by statute) covers a 
much larger area than does the real poverty that 
forms the acute problem most necessary to solve. 

2. That real poverty exists outside the scheduled 
areas, and that much inside the scheduled areas has 
no need of exceptional treatment. 

3. That it is a fallacy to assume that the enlarge- 
ment of holdings generally to £10 valuation, will be 
any cure for much of Idle poverty that does exist 
within scheduled areas. 

4. That the Congested Districts Board and the 
Parish Committees have been the most successful 
organisations hitherto employed to bring hope, help, 
and improvement to those in real need. That their 
operations have been hampered by want of funds, 
restrictions imposed by the Treasury and Estates 
Commissioners, and certain legal doubts and diffi- 
culties. 

5. That the agricultural operations formerly carried 
out by the Congested Districts Board and transferred 
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to the Agricultural Department, were better and more 
efficiently performed by the Congested Districts Board 
in congested districts than they have been since they 
were transferred to the Department. 

6. That industrial and technical instruction in 
congested districts should, where possible, be carried 
out through the .Congested Districts Board. 


As to outside Areas requiring to be Scheduled. 

7. The converse of this proposition being equally 
true, power should be taken to allow areas of any 
size, but susceptible of clear and definite delineation, 
to be. either included in or excluded from scheduled 
areas. A mere omission of the one-year limit of time 
in section 36 (2) of the Act of 1891 dealing with this 
subject would not suffice, as electoral d’visions are 
the unit of measurement therein adopted. Any 
amendment should provide for townlands and irre- 
gular districts being dealt with as hereinafter more 
particularly explained. Local knowledge is the best 
guide to such areas, but ought to be kept in check 
by official inspection before being either scheduled 
or removed from the schedule. 


As to Lands Available. 

8. A fallacy underlies this in the assumption that 
enlarging a holding necessarily results in relieving 
poverty. It certainly will result in removing statu- 
tory congestion by raising the valuation per head 
above £1 10s. There are thousands of acres available 
throughout Ireland, in almost all directions, that, if 
bought at a fair price from the owners, will be avail- 
able for migrants. Those nearest to a carefully re- 
vised schedule of congested districts would be the 
most suitable. 'Gare should be taken not to attempt 
to till land that can be grazed to greater profit, nor 
to transfer migrants untaught and ignorant of agri- 
cultural methods to lands that require good farming 
to make them profitable. 

In thickly populated parts, and where rundale and 
mixed plots abound, if a judicious system of emigra- 
tion was encouraged of whole families it would result 
m good to the individuals, and to those left whose 
holdings could be enlarged, and the cost would be far 
less than that of migration. 'Colonies of emigrants 
could be placed in 'Canada with manifest advantage. 


obtained voluntarily if a fair price were offered, 
and if the uncertainties, hindrances, and delays 
which now attach to sales were removed. 

(e.) The Estates Commissioners or the Congested 
Districts Board may purchase estates in any part 
of Ireland, but in the former case the Estates Com- 
missioners should convey them to the Congested 
Districts Board to administer if any portion of 
them is congested, or is to be used for the relief of 
congestion. 

(/.) Remunerative employment being the great 
necessity for improving the condition of the poorer 
parts of the country, grants should be made to 
carry out the following and similar works repro- 
ductive or otherwise : — 

(1.) Fishery piers, boats and equipage for fishing 
at all suitable stations, by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board. 

■ (2.) Roads, bridges, and improvements in thorough- 
fares, especially in tourist routes, and where 
access to bogs or sea-weed is at present wanting 
or defective. 

(3.) Turf industry, either by way of bringing large 
supplies into connection with the coast for 
supplying fuel os required, or the making of 
peat litter, etc. 

(4.) Appointment of local agricultural experts to 
reside in districts to instruct and advise the. 
peasantry on farming operations. 

(5.) The extended establishment of Co-operative. 
Trading Societies and Loan Banks, wherever 
the conditions are suitable. 

(6.) The supply of seed potatoes in exchange for 
equal quantities of those grown on the farms 
supplied, especially in localities where failures 
or partial failures of the potato crop are fre- 
quent. 

(7.) The extension of technical training (including 
agricultural) in all branches of useful industry. 
(8.) The opening and working of quarries, and 
mines wherever there is fair prospect of deriv- 
ing profit therefrom. 

(9.) Facilities for voluntary emigration of families 
from maritime and other areas where the 
people will not migrate, and where there is no 
land to enlarge holdings. 

In support of conclusions (1), (2), (3), and (8), I 
submit : — 


As to Changes in Law and Administration. 

9. The following changes in law are desirable : — 

(a). Revise the definition of congestion, and in 
place of basing it on an average valuation per head 
and percentage of population in electoral divisions 
(which characterises it as solely agricultural, and 
does not take any consideration of the want of, or 
- existence of, any industrial and technical pursuits), 
let it rather be based on want of employment (agri- 
cultural, industrial, or otherwise), that results in 
poverty, either chronic or intermittent. The Local 
Government Board Inspector to be the authority to 
•decide subject to review. Meantime, let the present 
areas as scheduled be taken as such. 

(b.) The schedule should include the districts or 
areas requiring relief, and should include the es- 
tates purchased by the Congested Districts Board, 
or such as are transferred to the Congested Districts 
Board after being purchased by the Estates Com- 
missioners under sections 6, 7, and 8 of the Act 
of 1903. The Congested Districts Board should 
have full powers to carry out its work and to ex- 
pend its funds upon any lands included in the 
schedule. 

(c.) The law should be altered to enable the Con- 
gested Districts Board to clear the equities in cases 
of the title of lands, where land is surrendered 
and consolidated, or transfers take place from one 
•holder to another. 



1. That Ireland has made, and is making, rapid 
advances in the career of improvement, as evidenced 
by- 

fa.) The capacity for accumulating capital;* 

(b.) Increase of trade and ship tonnage ; 

(c.) Rise of agricultural produce in price;* 

(d.) Increase in number and value of stock; 

(e.) Rise of producing power of the soil ; 

(/•) Great increase of all means of communication 
by land and sea ; 

(g.) 'Comparison of Census Returns ; 

(h.) Educational statistics. 


2. That the statutory definition of congestion being 
based on an average valuation per head, and a per- 
centage of population in one electoral division, char- 
acterises congestion as due solely to agricultural 
causes, whereas poverty resulting from want of em- 
ployment, whether agricultural, industrial, or other- 
wise, is the real cause of distress, and often exists 
in more acute form in towns than in rural districts 


. areas an winch congestion exists have bee; 
classified by Mr. Doran as A, B, and C, but, in m 
opinion, large areas within the scheduled district 
require no such exceptional treatment as proposed 
while certain small areas in otherwise good district 
require help. 

Wherever industrial or technical instruction of . 
practical kind can be given, there will be an imme 
diate alleviation in the struggle for existence, and a- 
improvement in the habits and self-reliance of tli 
people. 


Isolated spots of so-called congestion are nothin^ 
new. Formerly they were common, and in many 
cases landowners broke up villages, consolidated the 


* See Banking and Post Office Returns, page 243. 
T See Returns of Prices, page 243. 
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holdings, and put every man living on his amal- 
gamated farm, with great advantage to all concerned. 
Natural forces will, if left alone, still operate in the 
direction of the survival of the fittest, whereas the 
new doctrinaire suggestions aim at the survival of the 
unfittest, and the penalising of the thrifty and pro- 
vident, wholly contrary to sound economic doctrine. 


Certain parts of the maritime seaboard certainly 
contain a dense population of very poor people. Some 
of them migrate to England, -Scotland, and even to 
America for work, and bring back large sums with 
them, and idle most of their time when at home, but 
live in fairly decent circumstances, and can pay 2s. 6 d. 
a pound for tea ! Nothing should be done to check 
this migratory labour, for it is useful to the indivi- 
dual and the community. Others can earn good 
wages at some of the industrial pursuits now not 
uncommon in many of the poorer parts ; others earn 
large sums, almost fabulous in some places, from the 
fishing industry, and this should be helped and ex- 
tended wherever possible, and started where conditions 
are favourable. But there is a class that require some- 
thing more, and, so far as I can leam, the areas 
inhabited by them -are strictly limited, where migra- 
tion for labour does not take place to any large 
extent, where they never will migrate inland, but 
would sooner leave the country*.- ana where the stan- 
dard of living is distinctly low. The only remedy 
for such is, in my opinion, a well-considered and 
organised scheme of emigration. Such was very 
successful under the late Mr. Tuke, but statistics 
show it has greatly fallen off, as under : — 

EMIGRATION. 


In 1899. 

. 41,232 Emigrated. 

Ratio to Population 

„ 1900 

. 45,288 „ 



„ 1901 

. 39,613 

8-9 

„ 1902 

. 40,190 

9-1 

„ 1903 

. 39,789 

9-0 

„ 1904 

. 36,902 

8-4 

„ 1905 

. 30,676 

7-0 


The only districts that exceeded one per cent, of 
population were in the congested areas, viz. : — 


Clare, 

Kerry, 

Galway, 

Leitrim, 

Mayo, 


1‘2 of population. 


in 1902. 


Land Law These facts are instructive. Sir Horace Plunkett 
“ advocated emigration to Canada after a full eon- 
Repealed sideration of the subject and an intimate knowledge 
both countries. Numerous grants of money have 
ec • • been voted by Parliament under Tramway and other 
Arrears Acts (£200,000 under the Tramways Act, 1883) for 
8ect 1 fo. 2 ' this purpose. If suitable authorities organised colon- 
Repealed isi n g> such as took place after the famine time, and 
Act, 1891. sent a ship load of peasants, in charge of one of their 
boot. 35. clergymen, to farms and lands previously provided 
Tramways for them in Canada, it is the only solution for cer- 
8ect 1 lf ) ' * a * n relative ly small areas of great poverty. I am 
Repea led informed that about Melbourne to this day Irish 
Act, 1891. emigrants are grateful to the British Empire for 
sect. 35. having sent them out at the time of famine. Emi- 
Purchase gration is the method adopted oftentimes by the fami- 
Seot, 1 fr 1 ' ^ es tlle better class, and proves most successful; 
(l.)(«) wIl y should those in want be prevented adopting it 
Also Sect, also ? 

39 (1.) (a.) 

Certain districts get on fairly well except for the 
recurring danger of potato failure. This could be 
much mitigated by a liberal supply of new seed, to 
be exchanged for an equal quantity of their own 
growing. 


As regards migrants to inland districts, : t is a 
fallacy to suppose that levelling up to a £10 valua- 
tion will remove distress, unless men are first trained 
to industrious habits and knowledge of modern farm- 
ing methods. The want of ordinary agricultural 
knowledge seen through the congested areas is very 
marked. Improvement in this direction must be 
necessarily slow. 

Mr. Pinucane refers to the condition of agricul- 
ture in Belgium as proof that the same results may 
be obtained in Ireland, and Belgium is often by 
others held up as a model of what Ireland might be. 


But there is another side to the picture. Only one- 
fourth of the inhabitants of Belgium are agricul- 
turalists, and this one-fourth includes all female 
farm servants over twelve years of age. A large 
proportion of the inhabitants live underground in 
the coal and iron mines with which Belgium abounds. 
The example of France, again, is constantly ob- 
truded on the English public as suggesting an ex- 
pedient for the regeneration of Ireland. The follow- 
ing is the opinion of a distinguished Frenchman, 
M. de Molinari, a scientific economist, who has 
devoted special attention to industrial and agricul- 
tural questions, and, being a Belgian by birth, is 
especially familiar with that system of small hold- 
ings which has been so often recommended as a 
remedy for Irish discontent. The letters, from which 
the following extracts have been translated, origi- 
nally appeared in the Journal des Debats during 
August and September, 1880, and they contain the 
deliberate conclusions of M. de Molinari on the 
subject of the Irish crisis after a personal visit to 
Ireland. He declares: — “The general rate of the 
rents is moderate,” and “for the same quality of 
land it is one-half lower than the rate of the rents 
in Flanders.” On the subject of peasant proprietor- 
ship he says Examples in support of this view 
are not wanting. In particular the case of the 
peasant proprietor of France and Belgium is quoted. 
The advocates of the system, however, fail to add 
that the sub-division of property in France and Bel- 
gium has been the work of centuries, and that the 
peasantry, before becoming proprietors, acquired 
those qualities of order and economy which are in- 
dispensable to the good administration of property. 
They worked and saved, sou by sou, the capital 
which they employed, first to acquire and afterwards 
to extend their little possessions. Nothing of that 
kind is sought in Ireland of the Irish tenants. It 
is proposed in their case to do away with the ap- 
prenticeship to property .... the worst result 
of this artificial combination will be to reduce agra- 
rian pauperism in Ireland to a system .... 
Small farmers, where the soil is cultivated in the old 
fashion, are to modern agriculture what the hand- 
loom is to modern weaving ; and do not these philan- 
thropists who desire to attach the tenant to small 
holdings by offering the bait of proprietorship prac- 
tically bar the path to progress?” This eminent 
and impartial observer further holds that “ all that 
is required for the evolution of the result which the 
force of circumstances is working out is that nature 
should be allowed to take her course,” and that all 
that Government should aspire to do is to assist 
nature by well-devised schemes of emigration. He 
concludes by saying : “ Ireland ’’—and this is the 
final conclusion at which I have arrived — “ suffers 
not only from her disorders, but also from her doc- 
tors.” In other words, Ireland has as much to fear 
from her political quacks as from her political dis- 
orders. These letters will repay careful perusal. 

If in this connection it be concluded that every 
man, woman, and child born on Irish soil has a 
right to remain there, I am not concerned to dispute 
this, but what I do deny and protest against is the 
proposition that those who, in despite of natural 
and economic laws, persist in remaining where they 
affirm that they cannot live, have a right to set up 
a claim antagonistic to the interests of the rest of 
the community. 

The majority of the Estates Commissioners seem 
to be under several delusions in their anxiety to 
abolish the zones and cut down prices. 


They seem to think that a very small holding, 
what they call an “ uneconomic ” holding, i.e., a 
holding out of the produce of which a man having 
no other sources of livelihood could not support a 
family in comfort, is bad security for an advance. 


The tenants with from three to five acres of land 
(say 15s. to 50s. valuation) are often very comfortably 
off ; they avail themselves of the demand for occa- 
sional labour in the district. 

Their income is less precarious than that of the 
twenty and thirty-acre farmers. Half of it is received 
in cash for wages for labour, and only half is ex- 
posed to the vicissitudes of weather and risks of 
farming operations generally. No holdings are better 
security for advances than these. The instalments 
are likely to be regularly paid, and in ease of default, 
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Appendix the value can be readily realised, as there are more 
II. competitors for such holdings when sold than for 
larger farms, and they always realize comparatively 
high prices. 

The Estates Commissioners seem to be under the 
further delusion that the lower they can cut the 
price and the instalments the less the risk to the 
Treasury and the Irish guarantors. 

This is not so. Every landlord and agent of any 
experience knows that very low rents are not easier 
to collect than moderate rents. 

Without wishing to state it too strongly, I may 
say that energy and industry are not characteristics 
that it would occur to me to attribute generally to 
the Irish peasantry. The best incentive to encourage 
these virtues is the necessity that arises to cultivate 
the land for the producing of profit to meet a fair 
rent. In time the “magic of property” may re- 
place the spur of having to pay rent as an incite- 
ment to make the most of the land; but during the 
transition period no worse injury could be done to 
the interests of the whole agricultural community 
of Ireland than by adopting a course by which resi- 
dent landlords will be unduly impoverished and 
prevented recovering gradually from the trials of the 
last twenty-seven years, with the help of the bonus, 
in order that the purchasing tenants may start as 
proprietors on exceptionally easy terms as regards 
annual payments. 


That the results of the Congested Districts Board 
work and of that of the Parish Committees are elo- 
quent testimony to the efficiency of these organisa- 
tions. Passing through the country affected, one can 
see and hear of their success. It would be a crime 
to discontinue this work or hamper it in any way. 
It should be encouraged by the grant of greater 
facilities and more money. The reason of its success 
is not far to seek. The Congested Districts Board 
has secured the services of men who command the 
confidence of the people, and so long as their work 
is manifestly successful, so long should they be given 
a free hand. To transfer the work to another De- 
partment would be unjust to the men who have 
devoted time and labour freely to attain the results 
observable. Besides this, as compared with the Agri- 
cultural Department, the principles they work on 
are dissimilar. The Congested Districts Board brings 
help to the door of the destitute. The motto of the 
Agricultural Department is “We help those who help 
themselves.” They require a rate in aid from a 
county before they will formulate a scheme in aid of 
that county, and when formulated it extends over 
the whole county on the same basis, to rich lowlands 
and congested areas alike. For example, in Donegal 
there is a district about Glenties that is a sheep- 
rearing district. The scheme suitable for the rich 
lowlands about Strabane is wholly unfitted for this 
Glenties district. Consequently, from the inapplica- 
bility and inelasticity of the scheme, the amounts 
voted are not used. One penny rate on the county 
raises £1,274. The Department gives the equivalent 
of l£d. rate, i.e., £1,911 — in all £3,185. In the year 
1905-6 there remained unexpended £1,040. No single 
district expended the amount of its rate plus the 
grant. This proves the schemes are not suitable. 
The lowlands are clogged by union with the con- 
gested districts; the latter are starved by being tied 
to the former. The Congested Districts Board con- 
sults the local requirements; the Department makes 
rigid schemes based on sound principles if applied 
to districts in which the conditions are uniform. 
The raison d’etre of the Congested Districts Board 
is to bring up the lower standard of life in congested 
areas to the normal condition, and till this is univer- 
sal, their work should be carried on. Lectures and 
classes and experimental plots are admirable means 
of instruction for well-educated and experienced 
farmers, but you might as profitably talk Greek to 
a Claddagh fisherman as expect the doctrines and 
scientific nomenclature of modern agriculture to con- 
vey anything to, an inhabitant of Gorumna. 


At the same time, I take exception to some of Mr. 
Doran’s evidence as evincing a want of sound eco- 
nomic basis, and his views on compulsion, applicable 
alike to owner, peasant proprietor, and migrant, 


rather shake my faith in other parts of his evidence 
that appeared reasonable. Surely he knows Ireland 
and its people too well to advocate coercion in its 
most vicious form. 

In support of conclusion (7) I submit that the 
schedule requires revision by both inclusion ,and ex- 
clusion of certain areas. If poverty is the "test (as 
I contend it ought to be), arising from want of em- 
ployment, either agricultural or industrial, it will 
be found that such exists outside the statutory defi- 
nition, and that certain parts within the present 
schedule should be excluded. Hence an electoral divi- 
sion is too large a unit; even a townland, which is 
sometimes very large, may include great poverty side 
by side with economic conditions. I should prefer 
allowing any district susceptible of clear delineation 
being dealt with, either by way of inclusion or ex- 
clusion. Any attempt to permit this allocation of 
districts to be made by local bodies would be fatal 
to its success, or to give local bodies representation 
in the Congested Districts Board for the administra- 
tion of its funds. Absolute independence must be 
secured to the Congested Districts Board if its ope- 
rations are to be successful. Independence from 
popular pressure, and independence from Treasury 
red tape. 

In support of conclusion (9) I submit — 

Enough has already been said by me on sub-para- 
graphs (a) and (b). I proceed to support (c), (d), 
and (e). I submit — 

These paragraphs raise questions on which much 
evidence has already been given, some of it most mis- 
leading. 

I shall have to deal at length with some of the 
points referred to, viz. : — 

1. The hindrances to the sale of tenanted estates ; 

2. The hindrances to the sale of lands in owners’ 

hands ; 

3. The sale prices of estates; 

4. The sale price of grazing lands; 

5. The security for the advance; 

6. The title to lands and purchase money. 

Landowners strongly object to the manner in which 
the Land Acts are administered. They admit that 
the second term rents must now be taken as basis of 
purchase, and they submit that said rents represent 
a very safe basis on which to calculate purchase 
transactions. The Estates Commissioners appear to 
be taking the same line as the tenants’ advisers, 
and are trying to force down the purchase prices to 
a level below that contemplated by the Land Con- 
ference or Mr. Wyndham on the introduction of his 
Act in 1903. 

The landowners, as represented by the Landowners’ 
Convention, have a profound distrust of the Estates 
Commissioners, based on their actions and words, 
and their report and evidence before this Commis- 
sion, which exhibit partisanship, partiality, deficient 
knowledge on most important branches of the sub- 
jects discussed, with a zeal that oftimes outstrips 
knowledge, together with a lamentable lack of that 
impartial judicial attitude that should characterise 
a quasi-judicial body, especially one dealing with 
such delicate and conflicting interests as are asso- 
ciated with the purchase and sale of land and its 
transfer from owners to tenant proprietors. 

These are strong statements. . I proceed to justify 
them. 

Only that other objects of great popular interest 
occupied the minds of the people of these countries 
when the Estates Commissioners’ Report for 1906 was 
made public, it would have received a fuller and more 
searching criticism at the hands of the public Press 
than actually fell to its share. It is in several ways 
the most remarkable document that has ever been 
issued by a Government department, and creates a 
new departure from all former precedent. 

In the first place we have the frank announcement 
that the Commissioners are at variance among them- 
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selves as to the primary scope of their functions. 
They differ on : — 

(a.) Page iv. Instructions to Inspectors; 

(fc.) Page v. As to principle for estimating 
security. 

(c.) Page viii. On fixing prices; 

( d .) Page viii. On the factors to be taken into 
account in fixing prices ; 

(e.) Page ix. Declaration of “ Estate ” ; 

(/.) Page xiii. Comparison of Averages. 

We further find in this Report hostile criticism of 
some of the principles of the Act of 1903, given by 
the officials appointed to administer the Act. 

Mr. Wrench has been a Land Commissioner 
since 1887, and has had the advantage of being 
associated with such able men as Judge O’Hagan, 
Mr. Justice Bewley, .and Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, 
whereas the other two Estates Commissioners have 
only been three years in the Chief Commission of the 
Land Commission Department. One of them has 
little or no experience of Ireland, and the other is a 
gentleman whose past experience is in connection 
with the rent-fixing tribunal. 

In one particular the Report makes a notable de- 
parture, much calculated to prejudice the purchase 
value of an estate against the vendor in the minds 
of the public. 

On page xiv., it abandons the relative term of 
years’ purchase, or percentage of reduction, and gives 
land prices in the standard quotation of cost per 
'acre ! Manifestly, an average of this sort, which is 
merely an arithmetical mean between the highest and 
the lowest prices given, and includes all manner and 
quality of land from a snipe bog to good grazing 
land, is a misleading indication of the selling value 
of an estate. Moreover, the Commission proceed to 
compare the prices ruling on this basis before the Act 
of 1903 with those under it, and draw conclusions 
as to the marked appreciation that has occurred. The 
whole value of these conclusions defends on the 
identity of the things compared, a point which the 
Commissioners neither refer to, nor attempt to prove. 

Clearly an attempt should have been made to 
ascertain whether there was any marked difference 
in quality or circumstance between the lands 
sold prior to 1903, and those now being dis- 
posed of, before arriving at, and publishing, any 
such conclusion. It is wholly unreasonable to 
fix one average acreable price as the selling value of 
land, when the estates that form units in the average 
vary in quality .and circumstances, both inter se, 
and individually, in the quality of land comprised 
within them. It is notorious that the former Land 
Purchase Acts left untouched most properties owned 
by solvent landlords and occupied by punctual 
tenants. Most of the earlier transactions had the 
character of forced sales which would under no cir- 
cumstances furnish a fair standard. The average 
rate per acre under the Act of 1903 is stated to be 
£13 4s. It is a new idea that a tenant can purchase 
the fee-simple of an acre of land for the price of a 
cow, with the difference that he has to pay for the 
cow in cash, but can procure a loan to pay for the 
land ! 

It is right to point out that Mr. Wrench differs 
from this procedure. 

In the negotiations which led up to the Act of 
1903, it was generally recognised that further induce- 
ments were necessary, and that a gap had to be 
spanned between what owners would consent to take 
and what tenants would be willing to give. It was 
because of this fact that the advantages of the 
Wyndham Act were offered. 

The framers of the Wyndham Act were quite aware 
that an increase of price was to be expected. In the 
course of his introductory speech, Mr. Wyndham used 
these words :■ — “ It is a safe estimate to say that the 
money 6ide of this problem is £4,000,000 worth of 
second term rents in any one year.” That is to say, 


that the Land Act was designed to dispose of a rental 
of £4,000,000 when reduced to the basis of second 
term rents. What then was the capital sum appro- 
priated for this transaction? The 17 or 17' 5 years’ 
purchase paid under the Acts of 1885, 1888, 1891, and 
1896, would have pointed to 68 or 70 millions. Yet, 
Mr. Wyndham specified 100 millions in his speech, 
and based the 12 per cent, bonus upon that figure. 
He foresaw, as is evident, that future transactions 
were not to be governed by past experience. Now, 
£100,000,000 is twenty-five years’ purchase of the 
estimated rental of second term rents. We find from 
the 'Commissioners’ Report that second tex-m rents 
(that is, rents fixed since August, 1896), are selling 
at 24-8 years’ purchase, a figure safely within the 
margin indicated by Mr. Wyndham. 

So, in contradistinction to the views of the majority 
of the Estates Commissioners, there seems to be good 
ground for laying down three propositions: — 

(1.) That the price of land selected by the Estates 
'Commissioners is not a f air example ; 

(2.) That so far as prices are now higher than 
previously, the fact is due to the better class of 
most of the estates ; 

(3.) That such increase of price was foreseen and 
provided for by the framers of the Land Act 
of 1903, and is well within the limits laid down 
by them. 

Can it bo cause of surprise that landownei-s regard 
with distrust the administrators of this Act, when 
in their public Report the Commissioners show such 
slight regard to the fundamental principles that 
Parliament intended should guide their actions ? 

The special object of the Wyndham Act was to get 
land purchase out of the rut it had got into, and 
which was condemned by the Fry Commission, on 
the evidence before them, as exhibiting too great 
caution as regards security for advances. 

The majority of the Estates 'Commissioners, by this 
Report, and by their evidence before this Commission, 
seem now disposed to adopt in an exaggerated form 
the worst faults of the old Purchase Commissioners 
as described by the Fry 'Commission ; or, as once 
described by one of the old 'Commissioners, who said 
that the position they were placed in, as regards the 
Treasury, forced them, in conducting their sale busi- 
ness, to act as “bears of the market,” as “brokers 
to the mortgagees,” seeking to secure the widest 
margin of security for this Treasury advance, instead 
of furthering sales within the zones, i.e., within the 
limits intended by Parliament, and thereby encourag- 
ing the giving of prices which would offer some in- 
ducement to the majority of landlords to sell. 

It should be made clear to the majority of the 
Estates Commissioners that their business is to facili- 
tate, and not to obstruct, sales from landlord to 
tenant, and that the Estates Commissioners wei'e 
given considerable discretionary powers beyond those 
given under former Acts to the Purchase Commis- 
sioners, in order that they might be able to get over 
difficulties of various soi-ts, not in order that they 
might create them, and ride off on crusades in the 
fancied interest of the British taxpayers, or the 
guaranteeing Irish ratepayers, or ingenious and im- 
practicable theories as to the exact size which all 
Irish farms should be levelled up or down to, and 
what kinds of investments, as regards security, are 
equivalent to Irish land of various kinds, etc., etc. 

I will now deal with the question of the price that 
landowners have a just claim to expect to realise for 
the sale of their estates, and the security that the 
land offers for the advance of the purchase money. 

Griffith’s Valuation. 

I do not attach much importance in individual 
holdings to the amount of Griffith’s Valuation ; it is 
neither l-elatively nor actually a good guide to what 
the rent should be. 'I must, nevertheless, touch on 
it, because I observe that a good deal of evidence has 
been given to your Commission on the subject of a 
misleading and erroneous character (I need hardly 
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appendix m add I am sure this was unintentionally done and 
— ' probably arose from the witness not being conversant 
with the subject). The question has an immediate 
bearing on the subject of fair price and adequate 
security, beoause the present second term rents in the 
aggregate nearly approximate to Griffith’s Valuation, 
and if it be shown that the latter is distinctly and 
considerably below the present value of the lands, it 
would follow that second term rents taken as a basis 
for purchase leave ample margin for security. 

Commissioner Finucane’s evidence on Griffith’s 
Valuation, from Query 15408 to 15445, is so full of 
fallacies and errors that it will be shorter to explain 
the circumstances of the valuation. 

The Townland Valuation Act of 1844 first started 
what is now known as Griffith’s Valuation, and the 
Scale of prices given in it, and quoted by the Devon 
Commission in 1844, is the scale that Mr. Finucane 
compares with present-day prices ; but he omits the 
fact that several other Valuation Acts were subse- 
quently passed amending the Act of 1844, which 
quickly culminated in the 15 & 16 Viet., c. 63, 1852, 
which aimed at unifying and completing the whole 
valuation of Ireland, and a much reduced 1 scale of 
prices was set forth in it, to be applied not only to 
all new valuations, but to all valuations in process 
of being made. This is in operation ever since. 

These prices are considerably lower than those in 
the Act of 1844, and there has been a considerable 
increase in all the prices {except wheat, which is now 
very little grown in Ireland) when they are compared 
with the prices at present obtainable. The following 
table makes this point clear : — 


Table of Brices. 


Produce. 

Scale of Prices 
in Act of 
1844 quoted by 
Commissioner 
Finucane. 

Scale of Prices 
in Act of 
1852. 

Present Prices 
1906 (as 
given by 
Commissioner 
Finucane). 


I. d. 

s. 4 

k. d. 

Wheat, 

10 0 

7 6 

8 10 

Oats, 

6 0 

4 10 

5 7 

Barley, 

7 6 

5 6 

7 0 

Suiter, 

69 0 

65 4 

95 0 

Beef, 

33 0 

35 6 

53 0 

Hutton, ... 

3 4 6 

41 0 

65 0 

Pork, 

25 6 

32 0 

53 0 

Flax, 

- 

49 0 

- 

Potatoes, ... 

1 7 


2 10 


What is to be thought of Commissioner Finucane’s 
deliberate statement that the valuation made sixty 
years ago would be much higher than the rent if 
fixed now? 

The Devon Commission Report, a useful document 
in its day, is not a reliable one for making up the 
present state of landlord and tenant questions, con- 
sidering it was compiled sixty-two years ago. Mr. 
Finucane’s further statement that rentals show 
twenty years’ arrears held against tenants is a simi- 
lar blunder. As the Arrears Act of 1882 cancelled 
almost all arrears, and as no tenant can now be 
evicted for non-payment of rent for more than two 
years’ rent, he should have been more careful to 
inform himself before recording such prejudicial 
statements against landowners on the records of your 
Commission. I have, moreover, had considerable ex- 
perience, and made extensive inquiries on this sub- 
ject, and have failed to find a single instance in 
support of Commissioner Finucane’s statement. The 
absence of judicial judgment, and the one-sided ten- 
dency in much of the evidence given by the majority 
of the Estates Commissioners, are ground for well- 
founded complaint. 


The Act, furthermore, contained a provision that 
improvements effected within seven years preceding 
the valuation should not be taken into account 
This carries us back to 1845, the eve of the famine. 
Thus the great bulk of the moneys expended by both 
the landlords and the tenants during the past seventy- 
one years in improving their estates is excluded 
absolutely from consideration in estimating the value 
of the land in Griffith’s valuation. We know that 
from 1847 to 1879 three millions of money were 
borrowed under Land Improvement Acts, of which 
two and a-half millions were for land improvements ; 
and further, that large sums were borrowed under 
the Relief of Distress Act of 1881, and subsequently, 
and were expended in various forms of land improve- 
ment ; and when we further take into consideration 
the improvement of means of transit by railways 
and steamboats that has since been effected, we see 
that Griffith’s valuation must, in the aggregate, be 
much below present value. Now, there is no ground 
for concluding that because land originally valued 
as tillage land has been since turned into pasture it 
IS conseouentlv t.nn hiorlilir valnoA .,c u.. n 


louu Jicis ueen since turned uobviub lb 
s consequently too highly valued, as stated by Com- 
aissioner Finucane. First, because we see that the 


missioner !■ luatmie. jjirss, Decause we 
prices in the Act of 1852 have not in any way 
fallen; and, secondly, because the land as pasture 
land has become pasture land from the fact that 
stock were found to pay better than produce. Land 
oats decreased fifty per cent, from 1855 to 
1900, while land in meadow increased sixty-five per 
cent, m the same time (page 308, “Ireland : Industrial 
and Agricultural ”). Intelligent farming follows the 
line of cultivation that yields best profits, and the 
fact that land valued as tillage is now pasture goes 
to show it is more valuable as pasture than as tillage 
a * P r f, sent P rices - Besides, it is an error to suppose 
that the price of cereals alone entered into the valua- 
tion of tillage land. A mixed farm produces crops 
and stock and is valued on a mixed system. More- 
over, tillage turned to pasture reduces cost of labour, 
and also sets free labour to keep down cost of pro- 
duction elsewhere. All these arguments tend to show 
that Griffith s original valuation is lower by far than 
the actual value of the lands now, judged by present 
prices and conditions. The estimate made by a com- 
petent authority (Mr. T. F. Henderson, on the staff 
of the 1 Encyclopedia Britannica ”) is, that if valued 
at the close of last century, £5,000,000 would be 
added to Griffith’s valuation of £15,466,564. 

But it was asked, at query 15434, “ with reference 
to your interesting figures on valuation, you say that 
n le J > } 1 , Ce of ce ? eals has fallen since the period of 
Griffith s valuation.” To which Commissioner Finu- 
cane replied: “Yes.” This has been now shown to 
be contrary to the fact. The next query, 15434, was : 
Is it not a fact also that the cost of producing 
those cereals has gone up 1” Answer : “ Yes. I 
quite forgot that ; that is another great element 
i vi ' i * , , kut the cost of cultivating has been pro- 
doubled, the wages of labour has been certainly 
doubled since those days.” 

We have here a very inadequate and inaccurate 
statement of the relative effects of fall in price of 
produce and cost of production on the value of land. 
It is such an important point as bearing on two 
branches of this inquiry— (1) The amount of pur- 
chase money for land, and (2) the security for 
advances— tha.t, with your permission, I will examine 
it further 


I will take as an illustration the case and figures 
given m the Fry Commission Report, as follows: — 
“Let it be assumed that the gross annual 
« P, roduc , e °f a P iec e of land is (say) worth . £10C 
That the cost of production was . . . 4( 


“ There will be left for distribution between 
the landlord and tenant 
“ of this, one-third be abated to the land- 
lord he will have £20 and the tenant two- 
thirds, £40 


“If now we suppose the value of ’ the gross 
produce to fall twenty per cent., we shall 
have 


“And if costs of production remain constant 


Further, the valuation under the Act of 1852 was 
made on an estimate of the net annual value of the 
land with reference to the statutory scale of prices,- 
all peculiar circumstances being taken into account, 
and all rates, taxes, and public charges, if any 
(except tithe-rentcharge), being paid by the tenant. 


“ We shall have left for distribution only . £40 

“ If this be divided in thirds the landlord will 
take £13 6s. 8 d. and the tenant £26 13s. 

U 
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“ In this case the landlord’s share is reduced by 
-thirty-three and one-third per cent. ; conversely, a rise 
in the prices of produce might justify a similar rise 
in the rent payable.” 

This illustration shows that a fall in the price of 
agricultural produce of any given percentage may 
obviously justify the reduction of rent by a greater 
percentage, cost of production being constant. But 
note well that the converse is also true, and that the 
rise in price of produce of twenty per cent, would 
justify a rise in rent of thirty-three and one-third 
per cent., ceteris paribus. 

In above illustration the fall in price has been 
assumed to affect the whole produce of the farm. 
This must be accounted for either by an all-round fall 
in prices of twenty per cent, (an unheard of thing), 
•or a still greater percentage of fall in certain articles 
■of produce, the others remaining stable, or slightly 
rising, equally unlikely. 


Price of Tenanted Land. appendix XI. 

I now come to consider the price that land should 
sell for. 

The abolition of the zones, with the object of sub- 
jecting all holdings (judicial as well as non-judicial) 
to inspection, and possible revision of the prices agreed 
upon between landlord and tenant, would introduce 
an element of uncertainty into the financial results 
of the sale of an estate which would go far to stop 
the working of the Act of 1903. 

Heretofore it has been possible, in most cases, for 
an intending vendor to make a fairly accurate fore- 
cast of the effects of a sale on his income, but the 
abolition of the zones would make such a forecast 
quite unreliable, and would deter a prudent land- 
owner from embarking on a sale. 

The inspection of all holdings would also increase 
the existing delays in the completion of sales. 


But now consider the case of an increase in the 
cost of production, which Mr. Finucane lays stress 
■on as a “ great element ” in the reduction of value. 

Take the same figures: — 


Gross produce £100 

Cost of production 40 

Net production £60 

One-third landlord . . . £20 

Two-third tenant . . . .40 


£60 


Let the cost of production increase by twenty per 
-cent., prices remaining the same, and we have: — 

Gross produce £100 

Cost of production 48 

Net produce £52 

One-third landlord . . . £17 6 8 

Two-third tenant . . 34 13 4 

£52 


That is to say, that an increase of 20 per cent, in 
• cost of labour only causes a diminution of 13 per cent, 
in rent, so that the increase in cost of production of 
a certain percentage does not justify an equal per- 
centage of rent reduction. 'Consequently, we conclude, 
with reason, that increased cost of production is not 
so potent a factor in the reduction of rent, as would 
he a corresponding all round percentage reduction in 
price of produce. 

Furthermore, the factors in deciding a rise or fall 
in rent, or in the value of land, are not only (a) 
prices, which we see have risen, (b) cost of produc- 
tion, which we find is constant from 1881-1897, but 
also (c) the yield or producing powers of the land 
itself. Statistics show this to be largely increased. 

Now, this examination has not been gone into with 
a view to showing that second term rent's have been 
unduly reduced, though it might logically and con- 
sistently be applied to that object. Second term 
rents must be taken (be they right or be they wrong) 
as the basis of the purchase-money, but bearing in 
mind (what has been proved above) that all prices 
have materially risen, and that in the words of the 
Fry Commission Report, page 24 : — “ As regards the 
•cost of production, though there is some difference of 
opinion, that difference is not wide, and, on the whole, 
our conclusion is that, in comparing the years 1881-2 
and 1896-7, the cost of production may be treated 
as a constant in dealing with Ireland as a whole,” 
and that statistics show that the produce or yield of 
land has largely increased. 1 say, bearing these three 
factors in mind, we arrive at this conclusion — that 
Griffith’s Valuation of Ireland, as a whole, is below 
what a re-valuation if now made, at present prices, 
and cost of production, would exhibit. It may, 
therefore, be fairly concluded, that second term rents 
-offer a perfectly safe security for purchase. 


Mr. Commissioner Finucane expresses his view on 
the price of land in reply to Query 15902, and I 
gather from it that he is speaking of the price that 
should be paid for tenanted land if compulsory powers 
were in force. He says : — “ A full and generous price 
would, in my opinion, be a sum which, including the 
bonus, invested in securities safer than that furnished 
by the lands sold, would yield tire vendors the normal 
net income actually obtained by him during a period 
of the preceding five or ten years.” He would ascer- 
tain the net income by examination of the estate 
accounts, and, “ if necessary, examine the income tax 
returns lodged by himself.” 

It is startling to find that one of the judicial ad- 
ministrators under the statute uses the expression 
“ net income” in this part of his evidence in a sense 
different and contrary to that in which he and the 
other Estates 'Commissioners have unanimously agreed 
in their Last published Report (1906), that this ex- 
pression shall be used in relation to the purchase of 
land. On page vii. of the Report, we read, “ By 
net income being meant, what would be the gross 
second term rental, less cost of collection and manage- 
ment, and bad debts.” This is very different to “the 
economical net income actually obtained.” 'In 
reply to Query 15924, it appears Commissioner 
Finucane would deduct costs of going into Court. 

There is neither reason nor justice in estimating 
the selling value of an estate at a price that would 
simply secure present income, for these reasons. 

With all the talk that exists of dual ownership, it 
must be borne in mind that the owner is still in full 
possession of the fee, and that the tenant does not own 
as much as a spoonful of soil on his holding. He 
has fixity of tenure, free sale, and fair rents, subject 
to certain conditions. He is the occupier, and the 
rent he pays is the rent put on the producing powers 
of the surface of the soil, nothing more. The owner 
is proprietor of all the timber, quarries, gravel pits, 
turf bogs, marls, clays, all minerals, and royalties of 
every kind on the estate, as well as the owner of the 
sporting rights (on many estates a most valuable 
asset). He has also ( inter alia) his right to his pro- 
spective share in the increased value of land due to 
extension and rise of towns, and of new means of 
communication, and the development and establish- 
ment of industries. 

Now, surely all thi6 represents a money value some- 
tiring more than mere “ net income secured.” Be- 
sides, it may be called sentimental or whatever other 
name you like, but there is a certain status about an 
owner of property that gives position and other valu- 
able adjuncts. To an owner who has not in former 
days misused his rights, and who has no desire to 
encroach on his tenants’ rights, there are still all the 
pleasures attending ownership that make such men 
very loth to part with an estate that has been for 
generations in their family. 

The “ equitable price ” agreed to at the Land Con- 
ference before quoted recognises this, as the following 
quotation shows: — 

“ That the owners should receive some recognition 
“ of the facts that selling may involve sacrifice of sen- 
“ timent, that they have already suffered heavily by 
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r . “ the operations of the Land Acts, and that they 
“should receive some inducements to sell.” 

The following considerations should be given due 
weight in determining the price of an estate: — 

In the earlier Purchase Act's the holding was the 
area defined for sale. In the 1903 Act we find a defi- 
nition of what an estate for the purpose of sale may 
be, and large powers are vested in the Commissioners 
enabling them to declare any portion or groups of por- 
tions of land “ an estate ” for the purposes of the 
Act. 

In passing, I may observe that the statute gives no 
power to the Commissioners to “ provisionally declare 
a property an estate,” a practice which was their cus- 
tom, but is now said to be abandoned ; but a whip 
hand or lever is kept over the owner by suspending the 
declaration till the title is finally cleared to the pur- 
chase money. This is the cause of delay and much 
discontent on the part of owners, who feel that there 
is nothing unreasonable in requiring the constituted 
authority to declare that they are in possession of a 
certain thing (an estate) .before they take any steps 
(involving heavy costs). 

To return from this digression to considerations 
affecting the price of an estate. 

It is evident that an estate en bloc, in the owner’s 
hands, may be a better security for the aggregate 
amount of the purchase money than will be the sum 
of the sevei'al holdings when severally considered in 
relation to the portion of purchase money allocated 
on each holding. The separation into holdings is 
made to carry out the iState’s policy of creating tenant 
proprietors, and the decrease, if there be decrease, 
in security is not attributable in any way to the 
owner, or to any defect in the estate he offers for 
sale and consequently he ought not to be mulcted 
on that account in his purchase money. 

.. one of ^e characteristics of ownership is 

liability to fluctuations in the value of the property. 
9 principle of fair play can an owner, parting 
with his property to another, be asked to guarantee 
that other (whether it be the State or an individual) 
against this liability common to all ownership ? Yet 
this is admittedly done both in the case of tenanted 
and untenanted lands when sold. 

It is said that the Irish landlord is simply a rent 
charger, and that the Irish tenant has been made 
part owner of the soil. This statement, as I have 
shown, is incorrect ; but by making it the tenant’s ad- 
vocate bars the claim that the tenant (whom he calls 
part owner) should be protected from all loss conse- 
quent on fall m prices or otherwise, at the expense of 
the landlord (whom he calls a rent charger). If and 
S f ;? r f 8 ,, • 1S ° wnei > , the tenan t should -bear the loss 
ot the fall m value of Ins property. If, and so far as 
the landlord is rent charger, he should be entitled to 
the amount of his rent-charge in full (without de- 
ductions to meet fluctuations in profits) as are all 
other chargeants, from the .State to the mortgagee. 
Receiving this he would be only paid for the portion 
™ P P ^ representing the agricultural-produc- 
ing power of the surface of the soil of his estate. 

Wow with regard to the value of land. In the 
as ° ° f tenant purchasers under the Bright clauses 
o the Act of 1870, the Treasury, at thesuggcsrion 
of the Irish Board of Works, fixed 24 year? puT 
of Hn? -nfrl tenen i ent ii al Y. ation as the standard price 
the loan advance of two-thirds of 

tne loan to the tenant. Mr. Stack, Chief Clerk in 
tlie Department in the Board of Works which ad- 
M?* Shaw T h< f Br * ght o ° lauses - gave evidence before 
f'- 1 A L . e A evre ? Select Committee on the Irish 
In ! * T lg 1,1 187 ?{ *° ^e following effect .- 

on the tenement CSto 

the following gear raised the standard to 30 real? 

tie land. The following i, eitrKtS ft,™ 
Mr. Stacks evidence taken bj tlie Seiect^oimittee 
„ Qaery 1738. The insult of all that t T 
place between yon and the Treasnry .L^Lt von? 


“ 1734. I believe even that has not given satisfac- 
“ rion, and has not come up to the full value of the 
“holding in many cases? — In many cases it has not.” 
These alterations were made on memorials and re- 
presentations from tenants. In other words, the 
tenants who purchased their holdings under the 
Bright clauses of the Land Act of 1870 were of 
opinion that the purchase money, of which they had 
themselves to provide one-third, and the other two- 
thirds of which they were bound to repay with in- 
terest at 5 per cent., was not adequately represented 
by 30 years’ purchase on the tenement valuation. 

Untenanted Land. 

So far I have dealt with the sale of tenanted land. 
.But there are some other considerations which must, 
in justice be taken into account in the case of un- 
tenanted lands, and this category would include- 
grazmg lands let on eleven months’ agreements. 

Tenant right or occupation interest is a very real 
and valuable asset. Tenant right in Ulster differs- 
somewhat from analogous customs in other parts of 
Ireland in its growth, history, and value, but, 
generally speaking since the Act of 1870, Ulster 
tenant Right, and any analogous customs outside 
Ulster, have been legalised, and the Act of 1881 
in IreIa . nd the ri 8 ht i0 sen to the 
highest bidder the occupation interest of his holding. 
This interest is valuable, though, of course, it varies- 
m value according to the circumstances of each case. 
1 roportionately, it is more valuable in the case of 
tla ? ° f lar S e > because the number of 
competitors for the smaller holdings are more 
numerous; but in every case, where the occupation 

the^abfttfTh 1 p S i^ e f - 6 is in tlle own er’s hands, 
the value of the holding is considerably increased. 

1 r„;l meaS T'!u tenant . right b y the number of years’ 
S K° J he ren t is the usual habit, but is an. 

S™f ab h U i' d + i, pr0Ceedlng - The thin S b0u s ht is not 
^ne rent, but the occupation interest. 

4 his shows the want of fair play which owners- 

grazing lands with orders a" fair ret? andfhen 

T £V r i er t0 sh0W wbafc , fixin S a fair rent may mean. 
mvsrif g e Tt n 6 n am ? le tbat 0 fnrred last January to 
It Will also show how diametrically con- 
tempt ifi C iso S ^-Commissioner Finucane’s reply 
Here ’ A nnderstand the presump 7 
“ mt.ttv,, + i pr0vemei ; ts) ls , oontrary to the fact. 
Whatever the presumption of the law may be, the 

ivctV^ t0 P H e the improvements are 
nis. -VI y case was as follows: — 

tfnant under Lord Southwell for some 
Wv immediate neighbourhood of Letter- 

wRh tb?ee btti? 6ga1 ’ a , t0Wn 0f 2 > 400 Population, 
wtv starinl t ’ iS 8 , WOrks ’ waterw °rics, and a rail- 
havine entered nn t? d , as mortgagee in possession, 
Vt entered on the holding m 1869 under a lease- 

S-55 tLt a tt U f 1 rent - Recen tly I was advised by 
■ Ed 1 Jr 4 } ) vas , m a Position as quasi-trustee 

for anv smmln^ t0 the mortgagor’s representatives 
rttertst 7 dnt Pl r bT r K a .i ld ab ,°, ve m y °wn debt and 
cJ-e fif-sJto It had h A , Sel1 ^ interest, taking 
caie. hist to get a judicial rent fixed. Of course T 

SdTu n b 0ld South " n into Court, 
TbrJJ 1 J ave /one so but from counsel’s advice 
The case was heard by the Sub-Commission. I gave 

KLiy S"a f ”eS e s f S iTi t0 lsm 

sr-wi srsssg ~ 


How to Fix a Fair Price. 

ifrti aV0 S ! 10Wn how inad equate the price would be 
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Is there any other guide as to the value of lands in 
the owner’s hands ? I am glad to say there is, as 
follows: — 

The Inland Revenue Department assess income tax 
under two schedules. Schedule A represents owner- 
ship, and the full rate of tax is assessed under it on 
the valuation of all lands of which the payer is 
owner. Schedule B represents occupation, and one- 
third of the tax is assessed under it on all lands in 
the owner’s hands, that is, which he occupies. This 
is equivalent to assessing the full tax on one-third 
of the Government valuation. It follows that the 
Inland Revenue authorities consider that the joint 
interests of owner and occupier combined in one re- 
present a sum equal to the Government valuation 
plus one-third of that valuation. 

In normal cases I think the income-tax assessment 
as above (Schedule A plus Schedule B) should be 
taken as representing the net income from unten- 
anted land, and should be capitalised at a price 
which would yield the vendor the amount of that 
assessment as his net income. 


In numerous cases, however, the net income is 
greatly in excess of that assessment. The vendor 
should therefore have the option of proving that his 
net income should be taken at a higher figure, and 
should be entitled to prove same by sworn evidence 
before a judicial tribunal with a right of appeal. 


Concluding Note. 

In criticising the methods of the Agricultural De- 
partment I would not wish it to be thought that I 
undervalue their work. On the contrary, I think it 
most useful, and in many respects successful, but I 
consider that the. Congested Districts Board is cer- 
tainly more suitable for congested districts. 

In conclusion, I may say that if confidence in the 
tribunal be restored, and landowners are 'offered a 
fair price for their land, and the delays, hindrances, 
and losses now incurred removed, there will be an 
abundant supply of land offered for sale. Sales will 
go through more quickly, and the country be more 
satisfied than otherwise is likely to be the case. 


Appendix U 


B.— MEMORANDUM ON DRAINAGE BOARDS. 


The altered conditions resulting from changes in the 
tenure and ownership of land in Ireland make it 
desirable to amend the Drainage Acts, so as to render 
more effective the powers therein provided and to 
introduce such amendments as the present circum- 
stances demand. 

The original code of Drainage Acts are contained in 
Statutes passed between 1842 and 1847. These were 
supplemented by others passed between 1853 and 1858. 
All these are superseded by what may be called the 
new code passed between 1863 and 1874, now in force, 
namely : — 


neglect of duties imposed by any Drainage Board to 
be constituted. 

The objects to be aimed at accordingly divide them- 
selves into two classes : — 

(1) The rendering more effective the present pro- 
visions with regard to drainage, with such amend- 
ments as are required ; and 

(2) The providing for such cases as have arisen 
mainly through alterations of land tenure and pur- 
chase. 


26 and 27 Vic., cap. 88. 

27 and 28 Vic., cap. 72. 

28 and 29 Vic., cap. 52. 

29 and 30 Vic., cap. 49 (Maintenance Act). 

32 and 33 Vic., cap. 72. 

37 and 38 Vic., cap. 32. 

These Acts with subsequent amending Acts (if any) 
•constitute the present Drainage Code. 

Under these Acts loans can be obtained by publii 
bodies, Drainage Boards, or individuals, for the pur 
poses of drainage under specified conditions througl 
xne Commissioners of Public Works, Ireland, who re 
present the Treasury and prepare and approve of al 
plans and specifications and inspect the works durin< 
process of operations. Certain powers and initiativi 
are given to Grand Juries and other public bodies 
me former are (presumably) transferred now to Count- 
Councils. The formation of drainage districts anc 
local drainage boards is provided for and the quali- 
ncations for electors and representatives laid down. 

in addition to changes that are required to brine 
the foregoing Acts into better harmony with existing 
conditions, certain new factors have arisen requiring 
the enactment of new provisions, e.g. : — 

completed maantenance °* arterial drainage already 

<?> ? lle of all river bails and tidal 

embankments by Riparian owners. 

throu S h adjoining owners’ and oc- 
cupiers lands for purposes of drainage. 

f d) Summary procedure in County Courts for 


It is suggested that as the latter form a very large 
and increasing proportion of the total requirements, 
that it would be desirable to create a new and efficient 
body to take up this work. A Drainage Board could 
be constituted as a branch of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, that would be a good central authority for 
dealing with all such matters. The Land Commission 
as representing the Treasury have a direct interest in 
this question, inasmuch as the security for the land 
purchase annuities may be improved or diminished 
by the attention' to, or, the neglect of, the execution, 
or maintenance of drainage works. Accordingly the 
Land Commission should delegate to the Agricultural 
Department such of its duties and powers as would 
contribute to the efficient discharge of this work. A 
competent engineering staff should be employed by the 
Agricultural Department for inspection and super- 
vision, when necessary, in the construction of new 
works. 


xu ttuuiwon bo cue central ooay indicated above, 
every County Council should appoint a County Com- 
mittee as a Drainage Board. This Board should take 
the initiative in all ordinary cases, and should be 
subsidiary to and under the control of the Central 
Board Appeal should lie from the local to the 
Central Board, both in regard to acts done or left un- 
done Independent Central control and supervision 
would be required over the actions of the County 
Boards especially at first. 

The Board of Works both as representing the 
Treasury m these matters, and as executive authority 
in relation to drainage, should be superseded by the 
Central Drainage Board, and transfer made of all 
existing drainage works from the former to the latter 
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C. — Copy of “Pink Schedule” referred to in Question 25189. 


Form No. 39b. 


Schedule referred to in the order of even date herewith fixing a fair rent 


Holding in Urban District of Letterkenny. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1896. 


Particulars of Holding ascertained and recorded pursuant to Section I. 


County Donegal. Record No. 15284. Landlord, Viscount Southwells 


No. of Ordnance Sheet 53. Tenant, Mrs. C. A. Boyd. 


Date upon which holding inspected. 13th day of December 1906. 

Who attended inspection on l j Moore. Who attended on behalf of X. j Harper, 

behalf of Landlord? ’ ( ' Tenant? ' 

( This is a long shaped holding. No buildings. No- 

1. Give a concise description of the holdings and the I particular aspect. Elevation not given on O.S. 

buildings, stating particulars of aspect, elevation, | Quarter of a statute mile from Letterkenny mar- 

water supply, situation as to markets, railways | ket and three quarters of a mile from Letter- 

and county roads, etc. Also state how the holding kenny Railway Station. Adjoins a road kept in 

is used, i.e., as a tillage farm or as a mixed farm repair by the Urban Council. Is used as a 

or as a grazing or dairy farm ; if mainly a grazing farm. The carrying power, 10 two-year- 
grazing or dairy farm state carrying power. old cattle for the summer months. Ample water 

i .m; supply. 


2. Is the holding suitably used ? What is the present I 
condition of the holding as to cultivation, and of 

the holding and the buildings thereon, as to de- i Yes, and in good condition. The effect of the drain- 
terioration or otherwise? If there be deteriora- V age is visible on the surface and the outlets are- 
tion, state how it is shown and has apparently in good order, 

been caused, and give like particulars as to any 
improved condition. J 


3. Particulars of Tenement Valuation, Rates, etc., £ s. d. 

(a) Tenement Valuation of Holding, ... ... ... ... ... ... 17 5 0 

(b) Average Amount of Poor Rate payable by Tenant in respect of Holding excepting 
such deduction from Rent (if any) as he may be entitled to make under Section 

53 of the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, ... ... ... ... 5 16 0§- 

Average for the past- 
three years. 

4. If the tenancy has been purchased since the passing 1 

of the Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870, I No. 
give the date of each sale and amount of purchase f 
money. 


5. State the Annual sum which should be the fair rent of the holding on the assumption that all im- 
provements thereon (including Buildings) were made or acquired by the Landlord, and give details- 
of Valuation. 
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Description of the several classes of land with the quantities of each class set out separately, giving Appendix II. 
the rate per acre. The several classes of grass and tillage land to be so specified that it may be 
apparent how much of each description is contained in the holding ; each class separately valued 
to be marked with a letter to correspond with a letter on the map, and the boundaries of such class 
to be indicated on the map. 


Description of Land. 


Alluvial soil, part on a boggy subsoil and liable t< 
flooding, ... ... ... 

River and lane, ... ... ... 


£ s. <?. 

10 14 0 


Specify any additions for buildings, and for mountain i 

grazing, turbary outside holding, right of seaweed, I -n ■ PO „n 

or any other rights or privileges, or for proximity, -Proximity *o Letterkenny, on £8 12s., 50 per cent,,... 
or otherwise. ) 


mated on th 
tenant payi: 


the Poor R 

respect of the 
holding, excepting 
such deduction 
from Rent (if any) 


_s he may be 
entitled to make 
under Section 53 of 
the Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) 


Specify any deductions for special outgoings affecting) Railway Rate, Towns Improvement, Public Health, 
the holding or for inconvenience of access, insuffi- > and Burial Grounds Act, 4s. 4<f. in the £ on 

cient water supply, or other disadvantages. J £17 5s. Oil., average for the past three years. 


Annual sum which should be the fair rent of the holding on the assumption above stated, 



6. State the improvements on holding made wholly or ) 

partly by, or at the cost of, or acquired by, the r None. 
Landlord. * 1 



8. State any other matters in relation to the holding \ 

that have been taken into account in fixing the V Nil. 
fair rent thereof. ) 


9. Fair Rent of the Holding £9 3s. 0 d. 


Dated this 14th day of January, 1907. p 0 be signed by 

Legal and Lay I Edw. R. Wade. 

Assistant Com- I John A. Smith, 

missioners. j 

Compared. 

H.S.J.J. 


Certified to be a True Copy. 
R. M. Peter, 
for 

Keeper of Records. 


2 H 
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RVATIONS. 

^formation, would be 
quality and con- 
nd and buildings at 
, and whether im- 
leteriorated by the 

cond-Term Judicial 
n fixed, please state 
ount, and the date 

.•if if * 1 1 i | fjifii 
1 I # ^ ! i i 1 * 3 5 5 ! 3 3 ! “ 3 s 

g I _§ £ ® a 1 8 4 S a i ? ^ S °. S e -• 2 

llliSfiii! 

* a S || | C i § 1 s I s 1 1 1 i I 1 1 i s | ! 

! Hi l! f i tin iiilSifilis 

— 

[ 

Number of 

Purchase 
of the Rent. 

s s s : S s s 1 s s ; s ! S j s . s . . s ; | 

Amount 

obtained 

Tenancy. 

£ 

no 

120 

130 

no 

50 

50 

120 

95 

100 

225 

40 

100 

60 

60 

170 

S- 

Date of 
Sale 
of the 
Tenancy. 

1 I 1 1 1 1 1 1 s I 1 1 1 1 | | I I 1 | | 1 1 | 



If 

Judicial Rent 
insert date 
when flxed.f 

(9.) 

1 1 1 I 1 ' 1 1 ! ' 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 I 1 1 1 I | 

PS 

First 

Judicial Rent. 
(N.B. — Please 
mark * op- 

fixed out of 
by agreement. 
(8.) 

' s s = « I I ° " 5 I s 3 a s = = » - ° s = a S 

a 

3 

* o 



ps L 

3 



Griffith’s 

Valuation. 

(6.) 

1 1 I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ! 1 I I | | | | | | i 

< 

tt |l 

“! 1 1 ’ 1 1 I J 1 ! M | 1 1 1 1 1 I 1 1 | | 1 ! 1 

Statute 

Measure. 

(4.) 

II I! 1 1 ! 1 1 

Name of Tenant (Vendor). 
(3.) 

Mary Carlin, 

Denis M’Guire, 
Catherine Harkin, 
William Langan, 
Paddy Boyle, 

Pat M'Gillaway, 

James Bonner, 

Pat M'Ginty, 

Widow M’Gilloway, 
Dan Ward, 

John Harkin, 

Frank Harron, 

Pat Craig, 

Anthony Gallagher, 

Pat M'Carron, 

William Patton, 
Michael Gallagher, 
James O’Donnell, 
Thomas Patton, junior, 
James M'Glinn, .. 
Neal Martin, 

Pat M’Kiivey, 

Margaret Kelly, . . 
Thomas M'Creidy, 

Townland. 

(2.) 

H I f ! ! i 1 1 S ! 1 1 1 1 1 f J l ! 1 1 

h m “ g 5 ri S I 3 | 5 s 

* §| 

1 

2 
3 

6 

7 

10 

11 

14 

15 

17 

19 

20 
21 

23 

24 
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holdings under the Irish Land Act of 1903. 
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APPENDIX V. appendix 


Documents put in by Lord Castletown in connection with the evidence given by 
him before the Commission. 


A. — Draft Scheme for the Re-Afforestation of Ireland. 


Part I. 


Reason of 
Action by 
the Irish 
Forestry 
Society. 


Composi- 
tion of 
Forestry 


Urgency of 
Affores- 

Movement. 


Reasons 
for State' 
Inter ven- 


The Irish Forestry Society, being strongly convinced 
of the necessity for the intervention by the State in 
the question of Forestry in Ireland, and at the sug- 
gestion of various Members of Parliament, have pre- 
pared the following short report dealing as concisely 
as possible with some of the principal reasons why 
this subject is of such urgent and growing importance, 
and indicating the steps which they would ask the 
State to take in order to remedy the very unsatis- 
factory condition of affairs now existing, and to 
initiate a movement towards the afforestation of the 
lands at present lying waste and unprofitable in Ire- 
land. 

The Society, possessing as it does, the highest theo- 
retical, technical and practical knowledge of Forestry 
in the country, and furthermore, representing in its 
members the widest divergence of all the interests 
connected with land, and the industries depending on 
land, claims to speak on this subject with an au- 
thority which deserves the very careful attention of 
all those interested in Ireland’s welfare. 

The Society, as time, and their knowledge of the 
subject in its development at home and abroad ad- 
vances, is more and more convinced of the desirability 
of re-afforesting some of the surplus heath, mountain, 
and other waste lands. And they further believe that 
the time is especially opportune for such a movement. 

The reports of several Royal Commissions since 
1885, have demonstrated the urgency of Afforestation, 
its desirability, and complete feasibility. 

Owing to the operation of the Land Purchase Act, 
1903, it has become imperative that steps should be 
immediately taken to secure, for the purpose of 
national Afforestation, some of the waste or barren 
lands suitable for planting. 

The opportunities for acquiring such lands are at 
present unique, but it is obvious that if these oppor- 
tunities are not availed of while they offer, that the 
difficulty in the future will be almost insurmountable. 

It is sometimes asked, “ Why should the State in- 
terfere in this matter? Why can we not rely on the 
laws of supply and demand, and the stimulus of Com- 
petition to secure the economic management of the 
existing wooded area, and the extension of this area, 
if desirable?” 

The answer to this question is, that as a matter of 
fact the conditions heretofore prevailing have not 
tended to produce the best results either directly to the 
owner, or indirectly to the community ; and that the 
percentage of land under trees in Ireland, though 
already' the lowest of any country in Europe, or prob- 
ably of any civilized country in the world, is steadily 
decreasing, in spite of a rapidly increasing demand 
for timber. 

That it is one of the objects of a State, and its 
recognised duty as such, to take action wherever it 
can be shown that the result of such action will be 
to largely increase the prosperity of the community 
by the establishment of Industries, etc. 

Forestry is a subject in which it is recognised by all 
European countries that action by the State is not 
only warranted, but essential. 

Again and again, both individual authorities and 
Committees of Inquiry have demonstrated the urgency 
of such action, its desirability, and complete feasi- 
bility. 


Report of In the Report of the Departmental Committee on 
the De- British Forestry, held in 1902, Section 10 states that 
paitmental “Je w j]l be found in our evidence that experts of 
ommi ee. high authority have recorded the opinion, already 
expressed in many . reliable publications, that the 


world is rapidly approaching a shortage, if not actual 
dearth, in its supply of coniferous timber, which con- 
stitutes between 80 and 90 per cent, of the total 
British imports. 

“ The great area of waste lands in these islands, 
which might be Afforested, and with regard to which 
such valuable evidence has been led, thus becomes a 
matter of grave national concern. 

“ No individual effort is likely to cope with such 
extensive Afforestation, not only because British 
Forestry as now practised, is inefficient, but because 
of the Capital required, the time during which it 
remains sunk before producing Income, and the lack 
of all security on private estates for continuous good 
management from the time that the forest is formed, 
until matured Timber is placed upon the market.” 

Again in Section 12 : — 

“ The present condition of existing woodlands has Condition 
been repeatedly and clearly reviewed by many eminent of existing 
authorities. It is the common verdict that Timber, , w °?r~ 
of the kind and quality imported in such large quan- an ’ 
tities from the Baltic, and similar temperate regions, 
can be grown as well here as anywhere ; in fact it is 
a matter of common knowledge that European “Red 
Wood” and “White Wood” so highly esteemed for 
structural purposes, are yielded by the Scots Pine 
and the Spruce, two of the commonest trees of British 
Woodlands. That foreign is so generally preferred to 
home grown Timber is in no way due to the unsuita- 
bility of soil or climate, but is entirely due to our 
neglect of Sylvicultural principles. 

The belief that it is the climate of the British Isles Climate or 
which is to blame for our failure to produce Coniferous Soil not to 
Timber, which will command the prices paid for im- J>lame for 
ported timber of the same species, is so common that il| fei'" , rity 
it cannot be too emphatically contradicted. As a 2 , .J ltls “ 
matter of fact the conditions in England and Scotland, Timber ° US 
but especially in Ireland, are more favourable to the 
growth of profitable timber than those of most Con- 
tinental Forests and Plantations which, by accident 
or design, have been treated according to the now 
generally understood continental system, have yielded 
Timber when mature that could not be excelled in any 
country in Europe. 

Professor Schlich, whose reputation as a Forest Opinion of 
authority is world-wide, says of Great Britain and Professor 
Ireland in “Forestry in the United Kingdom”: — Schlich. 
“As regards Climate, there is practically nothing 
better to be desired as far as the production of Timber 
is concerned. 

The Irish Forestry Society do not wish to prove Timber 
wearisome by going over the oft-quoted statistics of imports. 
Timber Imports ; it will be enough to say that Great 
Britain and Ireland import more timber than all the 
rest of Europe put together, and that every year a 
fast increasing sum, at present amounting to 
about £27,000,000, is paid away to other countries 
for Timber and wooden goods, which could be equally 
well produced in Ireland. 

That the increase in the price of Imported Timber, 
amounting during the last twelve years to 20 per cent., 
will steadily continue, is, the Society believes, the 
opinion of all authorities on the subject. This in 
crease is caused by the exhaustion of the available 
supplies in the various exporting countries, and there 
is serious reason for believing that not only will the 
price further increase, but that the supplies will 
cease to be forthcoming in the quantities required. 

The Society would refer those who have as yet doubts 
as to the' coming shortness of Timber supplies, to 
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Appendix Professor Schlich’s “ Forestry in the United King- too often spent in idleness and dissatisfaction in- 

V. dom,”* where this question is closely argued. ducing to emigration. In Spring and Summer these 

Other nations are alive to the possibilities of a men can return to Agricultural work. Those who 

Timber famine. In the United States a Bureau of know how vitally the difficulty of obtaining additional 

Forestry connected with, but distinct from the Depart- labour when required, has affected the profits, and 
ment of Agriculture, lias been in operation for the past indeed the existence of tillage farming in Ireland, 
seven years. During that time the “Appropriations” need not be told that anything which alleviates this 


or yearly grants for the purpose of Forestry, have 
been increased more than twelve-fold, and in 1903 
there were over two hundred scientific workers in its 


is of direct and immediate advantage to Agriculturists. 

In closing these prefatory references, it must suffice 
merely to enumerate a few of the additional benefits 


employment, and la .measure has recently been passed to be derived from the existence of carefully ad- 

handing over 70,000,000 acres of Forest Reserve to its minis tered forests, as, for instance, the regulation of 


A “Forestry Congress” was held in January last 
(1905) at Washington, at which 700 delegates, re- 
presenting every kind of Industry that is dependent 


natural drainage by equalizing of the flow of rivers 
held in January last and streams, which now cause damage by flood in 

cli 700 delegates, re- winter, and inconvenience through drought in sum- 
try that is dependent mer ; the facilities offered for immediately providing 


directly, or indirectly, on the Forests, were present, relief works of a permanently profitable and useful 

and at which President Roosevelt, speaking on “The nature in those districts which now suffer from 

Forest in the life of a nation ” pointed out that in recurring distress ; the cheapening of timber locally 

spite of all the substitution of wood by steel, cement, for building and all farm purposes; the enhanced 

brick and stone, which has taken ■ place in recent scenic attractiveness of the country, causing a large 

times, it was, nevertheless a fact that the use of wood influx of tourists and residents, and the establishment 

was not only on the increase, but greatly on the of health resorts. 

increase, and tliat, if restorative measures on an ' Eetering to Afforestation, tile Eecess Committee, 
adequate scale, were not immediacy undertaken a „„ page 23 of tlieir Eeport, state, " That this is mi 

Timber Famine was inevitable , “ and," lie added, „f tte most important of all the directions in which, 

tlie period of recovery from the injuries which a with the aid of the State, the wealth of Ireland m,i 

Timber Famine would entail, would be measured by be increased.” J 

the slow growth of the trees themselves.” 

The Forestry Society believe that there are yet 
stronger reasons, particularly concerning Ireland, for Part II. 

taking action. 

, . The Irish Forestry Society would draw attention to 

Agriculture can only hold its own, in the face of the Report of the Departmental Committee on British tfre Denart 

g outside competition, by the most strenuous efforts. Forestry (1902), and especially to their strong recom- mental 


3 The tide of emigration 


unceasingly from 


upon Agri- rura I districts, either to foreign countries or to 


mendation, not only as to the establishment of Forest Committee 
Schools, but also as to the necessity for a demons- on British 


large towns. Rural industries must fix a rural popu- tration area, and for the wider spread of Forestry Forestry 


lation. Sucli industries ; 
unsound basis, when the : 
which could be produced 
from a distant source. 


impossible, or, on an educati 
v material they require, classes. 
1 the spot, is imported . 


education among the land owning and land occupying 


The production of suitable Timber 


They believe that if evidence as to the conditions of iieces«itv 
Sylvicultural affairs in Ireland had been allowed to for Refom 
sufficient be taken before that Committee, it would have been more Ac- 


flenenflinrv I-rt • , , , „ , ueiore tnau committee, it would Jiave been more Ae- 

on Forest 5 ^‘'“rities promises to be followed by numbers of found that the necessity for adequate demonstration centuated 
Produce. Industries, directly or indirectly depending on this areas and for Forest Education is more urgent in in Ireland 
supply of Timber, and affording healthy remunerative Ireland than in either England or Scotland and ,han in 
work to an immense number of people of both sexes furthermore, that whereas the Committee did not feel Enfflaml 
and aL ages. . justified in recommending the acquisition of waste ? r S , cot ' 

In Germany over 40 Million Pounds is annually land in Great Britain for the purpose of extensive and- 
paid in wages to workers in the Forest or in the afforestation, that m Ireland the circumstances are in 


manufactures directly depending on Forest produce. 

A feature of these Wood Industries is that they 
provide clean, healthy, constant local work to num- 


many respects so essentially different, as for instance 
in the urgency of the labour and emigration question, 
the comparative valuelessmess of these lands for 


beis of women and boys not in crowded mills, but sporting purposes, and tlieir greater suitability for 
cithei at home or in local centres, in Toy making (for profitable planting, that had 8 the Committee ^been 
viart w° ne i r ieat Bn * aln . P a 7 s , over £1,000,000 a considering Irish circumstances, the acquisition of 
yea, 1 ), W ? od Carvl , 1 )g> Bru sh Making, Basket Work, suitable areas of waste land with a view to their 
an i,v" u " lbe V s . of other such employments which de- gradual afforestation, would have been one of their 
mands considerable artistic skill and ingenuity. As strongest recommendations, 
bearing upon the physical and moral advantages of Ti,» a ■ • • , . , 

tiles, Industrie.; over the unhealthy crowding of Cities, Ten™ P h? atafthi "i th ° l™ 10 ? ° f Ir .“ h L “ d 
an extract from “Consular Reports No. 596,” issued w,!?™ ™ roe strongest and most important 

to the Foreign Office, i. interefting. In CoS ° f P " esll F The transfer of 

Dr. Frederick Rose, H. M. Consul at Stuttgart d ‘ 10 , n ‘ . the / or ™ er owners to the occupiers, 

?' rihf — d '«p“yt”i£d th, ‘ " bi “‘ ■■ * he >■ » 

deducting taxes ,14s. per acre clear profit on land of „ The of resident gentlemen after the sale of 

very low agricultural value, goes on to say, “The their estates has been frequently discussed, and it is 
inhabitants of Forests, the Foresters, Woodcutters generally feared that witli little or no share in the 
and other Forest workmen and dwellers are, as regards " scal busin ess of their counties, their occupation in 
teaith, strength, and a certain native shrewdness and • 16 management of their properties gone, their sport- 
sagacity, superior to the peasants of the plain, as “8 rl g hts curtailed or deteriorated, 6 and their local 
stnrdv 8 ^ ale + SUp f 10r ln . health - strength, and many ? tatus as landowners a thing of the past, a gradual 

0 th0 “hS’US, 

Ag™,,'. ment .re”.** dhSTthan if Society would, however, very strongly urge that 
stowl. The advantage to stock and crops from the to larJlv * te ?f . 8ie t f ken ’ H would be possible 
tendency of masses of trees to equalize the tempera- Mrlal ln ^ fcl S ate e V 1 >. and b y arousing a wide- 
t ’ ue > 18 £ 0t roffioenCy appreciated, but in the opinion duotton of til? 1 " tere ® t ln the planting and pro- 
of the Forestry Society a point of the greatest to 2* ^mber by demonstrating the financial 

terest to all classes of Agriculturists is that Forestry wl^l lmproved treatment of either existing 

work, Such as draining, fencing, planting cutting ’ w areas .’ will secure, and by supplying 

and- carting, all can, and muchoMt nms 8 ’ begone toa necessa ^ scientific and technical knowledge to 
%£*?*»*■ The s . ma11 farmer and his sons together denudto^tol? 8 ?! ? le 1 f nd ° wn . ln g class, instefd of 
with the labourer will thus be able to secure constant nre™ 8 *?? estates of all timber before sale, to 
work during months .hot or. at prmj. 

■ ” 1 ” ®* by W. Sohlicb, Pb.D. Lord.n : B„ib.,y, »p„ 1 C r. Pri,« 2t . 
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Step3 
taken l>v 
the De-" 


their possession suitable areas of heath and waste 
land, which the tenants would in many instances 
prefer not to purchase. 

The interest aroused by the supervision of the work, 
the beautifying of the locality, and the improvement 
in the shooting, would undoubtedly induce numbers 
of the landowning class to reside permanently in 
Ireland, instead of taking the great sums they have 
or°abroj d the Sales ° £ tbe * r P ro P el ’ ties > to England 

The importance of immediate action being taken 
towards c ! lus revival of Forest interest is apparent, 
and the Society believe that the scheme they are about 
to outline would be capable of accomplishing much in 
this direction. 

. The Forestry Society is aware that under the Agri 
an< t Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899 
the Department of Agriculture was constituted ’.or 
. the purpose of “ the aiding, improving, and develop- 
ing of Agriculture, Horticulture, Forestry, Dairying 
Stock br6edlng ° f Horses ' Cattle > and other live 
other Industries immediately connected with’ and sub^ 
i t0 a 1?’ ° f x the s ? id matters - and any instruc- 
tion relating thereto, and shall also include the aiding 
^/ a F, llltatln S the carriage or distribution of pro 
appear that the intention of the 
f ^ i he sub J ect of Forestry should be en- 
trusted to the Department of Agriculture, to be dealt 
?! laast as full and efficient a manner as the 
as t^th« b i eCtS i ment ! on ? d > and with complete power 
as to the development of contingent Industries. 


Formation 
of Forestry 
School not 


Separate 

Bureau 

necessary. 


JJSfi* elapsed .ince tlie 

taTfC ™ - 1 " “» Society undeistands 

i, t rom the vanous questions answered in Parliament 
:‘". d fl ’ om other public sources, that the only step 
taken towards the aiding of Forestry or of anv jf 

d Lillie ' D P o eP t ndll l S c Up ,° n H ’ ha * been pur- 
of whiM, h Department of the Avondale Estate, most 

smafl nort en y «f aVe i -Tit t ° l tlle tenants > bu t upon a 
for thetSr,i wblch they have established a school 
tor tne tiaimng of working Foresters. 

1 The answers to some of the questions asked in Par- 
““ fU1 'f e , r lnd icate that the Department 

to take does n 0 t for the present propose 

• as meeH n „ y fil ps couId be at *11 considered 

as meeting the essential requirements of the case • 
and that owing to the heavy expenditure on other 
to b nermit fch f t? ndS at ,. the ir disposal are insufficient 
to peimit of the question of Forestry being treated 
in the manner and to the extent it deserves. 8 

rmwLwtu' which is largely composed of members 
pfrp/r S f u f he , st ? nd most ex Pert knowledge of 
afr H s y „f!i a fJ y r b0dy in Ir , eland ’ both theoretically, 
with a wftp . (°r .“US-applied) in Ireland, together 
experience of the intricacies of Irish 
band Tenure and custom, have always been prepared 
to ^-operate with the Department for the advance 
ment of the Interests of Sylviculture. 

They cannot however think that the training of a 
few working Foresters at Avondale, who for some time 
to come can only obtain employment by replacing the 
Scotch Foresters now employed, can be seriously 
wWi-T a t a sufficient remedy for the evils under 
which Irish Forestry labours. The Society questions 
very seriously whether the education afforded at 
Avondale, where the soil is of good quality, the ele- 
vation is low, and the area under treatment is un- 
economically small, can be of much use in training 
men to successfully deal with large areas of mountain 
or bog lands under the very varying conditions which 
must occur in actual practice. Even if it is granted 
Itt- * he e du 9 al twm of these men is all that could be 
desired, this is but one step out of the many that are 

Xr„teT ary ’ 3nd the Societ y beli «ve that the 
®? bj ? c f of Forestry can never receive that highly tech- 

ance to n ?ifi edge ® C °!t atten . tion that its import- 
progress , of the nation demands, until a 
R parate properly equipped sub-department or 
? u J? au Of Forestry is established, which shall be as 
erlifEci self-contained, and whose energies shall 
iniff d f w ely and entirely towards furthering the 
adWsed ° f F ° restry by wl >atever methods seem 8 best 


The F orestry Society therefore ask for the establish- appendix 
ment of : — v. 

A separate Forest Bureau attached to the Depart- I- " 
ment of Agriculture, to deal exclusively with all Formation 
Forestry matters. “ of Forest 

Bureau. 

The Bureau to be under the immediate charge of If. 
a Chief Inspector, aided by two or more Assistant Stair of 
Inspectors, with a subordinate Staff of working Bureau, 
l'oresters and Clerical Staff, as circumstances here- 
after may show to be desirable. 

The Inspectors should be properly qualified 
Foresters, with a practical knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and methods adopted on the Continent of 
Europe, and a thorough knowledge of the Forestry 
conditions prevailing in Ireland, together with an 
intimate acquaintance with the Land Laws, and 
Land Tenure in Ireland. 


The Bureau would be charged, inter alia, with 

(а) The co-ordination, consolidation, and con- I[ I. 
trol of all Forest questions, and business now 
coming before the Department of Agriculture, 

The Estates Commissions, The Congested Districts 
Board, The Board of Public Works or other 
Government Departments. 

(б) The management of existing Crown lands 

suitable for afforestation, and the acquisition and 
administration of additional areas of wooded, 
or waste or barren lands suitable for planting, as 
opportunities for purchase or lease may arise 
and as circumstances may direct. ’ 

(c) Forestry instruction, higher and secondary, 
including the education and training of the 
various grades of Foresters and workmen' to be 
employed, with a further system of instruction 
designed to reach those who are unable to attend 
1' orest Schools — as by popular lectures at county 
centres, distribution of literature, and as advised. 

(d) The preparation of schemes of management, 
or the working control of such wooded lands, or 
waste lands proposed to be afforested, which may 
irom time to time be acquired by, or assigned to, 
the County Councils or other public bodies. 

(e) The advising of public bodies or of private 
individuals who are desirous of planting new 
areas, or of improving the yield capacity of 
existing wood lands, but who do not possess the 
results”^ technical knowled ge to ensure the best 

(/) The carrying out of experiments in the 
growth and requirements of various trees under 
different conditions, and the testing of home 
grown timber as regards quality, durability, etc. 

(g) To deal with the question of advancing 
money to private individuals, for the purpose of 
economic planting, at a low returnable rate of 
Interest. 

(h) To deal with the question of Freight 
charges by rail and water. 

The Forestry Society understands that the chief r 
obstade to what they ask is the difficulty of securing 
R™f dS T?tf ary , f ? r ih e working Expenses of thf “osed 
Forest^ t"l1 h hey bel ! e r e th ? fc the best interests of Bureau. 

11 j® served by askln S th at the beginning 
should be a moderate one. A comparatively small grant 
will permit of the gathering together of the reins f Iol . ler ? tc 
directing future work, while dealing promptly an<L g 'u mg , 

T3 *sfr-** “»» xr l L m 

that if IT . ZL 1 / h ° uld ’ however, be understood velopment. 

yea f or tw o years' time the Bureau has 
inJi fi .n lts existence and proved its utility, the an- 
nual allocations would be increased to permit of the 
development of the work it is instituted to carry out. 
frem w am r tla £ the amoun t °f work demanded 
forestry Bur , eau would rapidly increase as 
its educational effect began to be felt, and as the 
interest m forestry became quickened into new life 
an increase of Staff would then become necessary. 
f T he Forestry Society submits that in view of the ,. 

Sth a a L h<i Department of Agriculture is endowed S" 1 
with a laige income, a proportion of which it was ?/ 1 !. , 
evidently the intention of the Act should be expended fh^De^ 
upon Forestry, it would be equitable that on the De partment 
ForeT nt h rel ! 1 ? ved , of the whole subject of of igri- 

denarf/p^f th ® {l andm 2 of it over to the special sub- cu 'lure. 
department, or Bureau, an annual sum representing 
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appendix the Liability of the Department as regards this sub- 
V. ject should be paid over out of its Income to the 
' Forestry Bureau, this sum to be sufficient to include 
the expenses of taking over, maintaining, and ampli- 
fying the Forest School at Avondale. 

It is evident that money expended by the Bureau 
in acquiring and planting waste or unprofitable lands 
being essentially a capital outlay, should come under 
a different heading from that of salaries and travel- 
ling expenses. 

The State often grants sums of money, without any 
question of direct return, to be expended for the pur- 
pose of increasing the prosperity of certain com- 
munities of its subjects. Such grants under certain 
circumstances are proper and right, but when the 
State is asked to advance money for the purpose of 
acquiring and planting suitable waste lands, it must 
not be forgotten that, while money so expended is of 
immediate and permanent benefit to a large and 
widening community, it is, nevertheless, money which 
will be repaid in full with compound Interest. 
Moneyre- The Salaries and Expenses of the Staff of the 
ceived Bureau must be paid by a money grant, either through 
from the the Department or otherwise, but the further sums 
required for the purchase and planting of land are in 
JSJSHS, no «mse Grants, but Advances. 

“ Grant ” 
but an 
Advance. 

Source There appear to be at least three sources from which 
from which j^gse advances may be made. viz. : — 
might be (a) Direct from the Treasury, 

received. (ft) From the funds of the “Development 

Grant.” 


(c) From the funds of the Department of Woods 
and Forests (Crown and Quit Rents). 

Of these the Forestry Society believe that while 
either of the two former would be practicable, the 
claim upon the latter (c) is so manifest as to plainly 
ear-mark it for this purpose. 

The Income of the Department of Woods and Income of 
Forests, amounting to over £30,000 per annum, is Woods and 
derived entirely from Crown and Quit Rents on Irish 
Land. As these properties are sold under the Land “ 
Act the Crown charges are capitalised and thus large 
sums are being paid over to this Department, and 
they are, it is understood, with one recent exception, 
being invested and spent entirely in England. 

The Irish Forestry Society confidently claim that a 
portion of this money should be annually allocated 
to a Bureau of Forestry, to be used by it for the 
purchase or lease of suitable planting areas, and for 
the Afforestation of these areas. By this means this 
money, drawn from Irish land sources, would be 
largely spent among the smaller occupiers of Irish 
land in welcome work during the winter months, work 
leading to the establishment of permanent industries, 
largely in the remoter and congested districts of the 
country. 

Signed on behalf of the Irish Forestry Society, 
CASTLETOWN, 

President. 

10th October, 1905. 

12, College Green, 

Dublin. 


B.— Report or the Irish Forestry Society eor 1906. 


During the months of May and June the Irish 
Forestry Society issued over 800 circulars to Irish 
Landowners, Land Agents, Nurserymen, Timber Mer- 
chants, and others, inviting answers to two lists of 
questions drawn up in order to obtain information 
as to (1) what scientific, practical, and reliable proof 
was there that forests in Ireland would pay as an 
investment for State funds, having regard to the 
climate, soil, and other factors ; and (2) what areas 
of land which under existing conditions are more 
or less waste and unprofitable, but which are suitable 
for afforestation, could actually be acquired at once 
if such was contemplated, for the purpose of making 
a start with planting. 

About 130 circulars were returned from thirty 
counties, but the bulk of these were found to be of 
little use for the present inquiry, as while some were 
returned blank, the majority contained only generali- 
ties on the subject of planting, State aid, etc., or 
information of such a sketchy nature as made it 
impossible upon examination to obtain any exact 
data of a useful, or sufficiently precise nature. 

A careful perusal of these returns, however, inci- 
dentally showed that the consensus of opinion of the 
authors, who are among the most competent in Ireland 
to express an opinion on such matters, is that affores- 
tation can only be carried out in Ireland by the State ; 
that if properly carried out in sufficiently large blocks 
of forests as is practised successfully on the Continent, 
the utilisation of waste lands by the planting of 
timber is certain to be a profitable investment, and 
that the two great hindrances to profitable timber 
planting in the past have been a want of knowledge 
of the proper methods to adopt, and general ignorance 
of the science of Forestry, and lack of facilities for 
cheap carriage to the markets. 


1st .Query. 

The Irish Forestry Society, speaking with all the 
accumulated experience of its members, and now in 
the light of the information furnished by the present 
returns is quite prepared to admit that in a prepon- 
derating majority of cases the planting of trees in 
Ireland in the past has not, as a matter of fact, paid, 
that is to say, if the Ledger Account only is con- 
sulted. But with regard to this major portion it 
should be particularly noted that in most cases the 
production * of timber was only an incidental con- 
sideration, and that the creation of game covers and 
ornamental environment has been in the eyes of the 
owners the paramount consideration. If these two 
factors could be expressed in pounds sterling, it would 
obviously be only fair to add that to the proceeds from 
the timber in calculating the profits of planting ; it 
must be added too that it is impossible to obtain 
the highest and most profitable results in timber 
growing when all the canons of sound and scientific 
forestry are sacrificed for the sake of feathered game 
and ornament. 

If it can be shown, as it is proposed to show, that 
even in a relatively few cases the results from the 
growth and sale of timber trees, under the disabilities 
already indicated, can produce a profitable return, the 
contention may be safely and fairly insisted upon 
that if timber planting will pay under existing in- 
adequate methods it is a demonstrable certainty that 
it is bound to prove a sound commercial investment 
if the trees are grown under proper conditions with 
the sole object of the production of sound marketable 
timber as that term is understood in the timber mar- 
kets of the world. 
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This is not the place to indicate what these con- 
ditions are, except to say generally in passing that 
they include, in order to secure success, that first 
the forests should be grown in blocks of adequate size 
--the larger the better— to secure a constant, unvary- 
ing annual crop of timber of a uniform standard 
quality or type that can be relied upon in both re- 
spects by the market ; and secondly, that regard must 
bo had to the proper conjunction of species and soils, 
altitudes, situation, climate, prospective markets and 
soforth. This obviously can only be attained by the 
adoption and consistent adherence to a sound system 
of Forestry under the charge of a scientific staff. 

It is safe to say that these conditions, which all the 
authorities treat as essential, have hitherto been prac- 
tically ignored in Ireland. 

The following Schedule of specific cases should be 
prefaced by explaining that a number of the largest 
growers of timber have not sent in returns, including 
Lord O’Neill, Lord Powerscourt, Lord Fitzwilliam, 
Lady Emily Bury, the Duke of Devonshire (who has 
promised returns at a later date), the Duke of Aber- 
corn, Lord Ormond, and others, also that practically 
all the timber returned as sold was sold unfelled to 
dealers, which is the most extravagant mode of dis- 
posing of it, although there is little or no alternative 
under present conditions. By this method the grower 
loses all intermediate profits which would be secured 
if the timber was worked upon the ground as is done 
in many parts of the Continent and in Canada. Also, 
few references are made to periodical thinnings, except 
remarks in several instances that these commencing 
at the tenth year pay rent and the cost of planting, 
resulting in the proceeds of the final or clear cutting 
representing a clear net profit. 

These views the Irish Forestry Society is prepared 
to adopt. 

[Sec Schedule A on next page.] 

In addition to the cases in Schedule A the Society 
received a large number of returns which, by calcula- 
tion, are estimated to produce similar results, but the 
data supplied was not sufficient to enable the result 
to be ascertained with absolute certainty, and they 
are accordingly omitted. 

It is also necessary to point out that eloquent as 
these returns are they do not stand by themselves as 
they are really supplemental to the mass of official 
and other testimony already collected, dating from the 
Reports furnished to Lord Carnarvon in 1885 when 
Viceroy. 

It is an historical fact that Irish timber was cele- 
brated for its fine quality at the time when there were 
real high forests in the country. 

That the whole crux of the question lies in com- 
petent management is strikingly borne out by the last 
two cases included in the foregoing Schedule, but com- 
petent management would reap even better results if 
the areas planted were adequate in extent, as sound 
economic conditions can only be obtained thereby. 

Query (2). 

The subjoined Schedule (Query (2)) sufficiently 
answers this question, as it contains between 40,000 
and 50,000 acres meeting all the requirements in- 
cluding as a sine qua non that there should be no 
grazing or other subsidiary rights attaching to the 
lands to hamper - a clear title. The lands indicated 


probably extend considerably over this area, as only appendix 
the minimum of 1,000 acres on one lot was stated in 
the circular, and where any uncertainty existed the 
Society has adopted the minimum. In addition to 
this, the Society is informed that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board owns large areas which they would Le 
willing to have planted under suitable arrangements. 

The last case included in the Schedule is an instance 
of what must hereafter very frequently occur in Ire- 
land owing to the operation of the Land Act, 1903. 

The owner has sold all his property to his tenants 
with the exception of a mountain of 1,000 acres or 
more, which he offered to add to their holdings, 
but they refused to have it, as being worthless to them, 
and now he has it uselessly on his hands and would 
sell it for the purpose of planting at a very moderate 
price ; some 600 or 700 acres adjoining are already 
planted and doing well, and could also be acquired. 

The returns supplied gave particulars of the names 
ot the townlands, situation, etc., of the various lots, 
and these can be given when necessary. 


SCHEDULE— QUERY 2. 


County. 

Owner. 

APP Arei mate 

Donegal, 

Connolly, 

1 to 10,000 

Cork, 

Lord Castletown, . say 

1,000 

Cork, . 

Dr. Sealy, 

1,000 

Cork, 

Reps, Pyrie, 

2,000 

Kerry, . 

Sir George Colthurst, say 

1,000 

Kerry. . 

The Macgillycuddy, say 

1,000 

Kerry, . 

Sir M. Fitzgerald, . say 

1,000 

Leitrim, . 

Sir M. Fitzgerald, . 

2,000 (and over! 

Wexford, 

Lady SI. Fitzgerald, say 

1,000' 

Derry, . . 

Sir Hervey Bruce, . 

3,(00- 

Waterford, . 

Mr. Villiers Stuart, . 

1,000' 

Galway, . 

Sir H. D. Hodgson, . 

1,000- 

Galway, 

Sir H. D. Hodgson, say 

1.000- 

Galway, 

Various, 

1,100- 

Galway, 

Lord Clanricarde, 

1600- 

Galway, 

Captain Persse, 

2,000- 

Wicklow, 

Sir M. Fitzgerald, . 

1,000' 

Wicklow, 

Wynne, . 

1,000 

Sligo, . 

Marquis of Sligo, . 

1,600 

Fermanagh, . 

Marquis of Sligo, . 

1,000 

Antrim, 

Sir D. Dixon, . say 

1,000 

Antrim, 

Sir D. Dixon, 

1,000 (and over) 

Tipperary, 

Mr. Massey-Daweon, 

1.000 

Tipperary, , 

Mr. Lewis Grubb (see ante) 

1.000 (and over) 


For the Irish Forestry Society, 

J. Scott Kerr, 
Joint Hon. Sec. 

11th September, 1906. 


[OVER. 

2 / 
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Document put in by Mr. David Talbot-Ceosbie, in connection with the Evidence given by 
him before the Commission. 


Headings o 

The crux of the Western problem is not “ purchase 
price, but the best means to adopt to develop the 
resources of the country, and improve the general 
conditions of the people. 

Failure of 1903 Purchase Act to work in Connaught 
as compared to other Provinces. — See Estates Com- 
missioners’ last Report, page xi., re aggregate pur- 
chase Money : — 

Leinster, .... £12,067,229 

Munster, .... 9,674,018 

Ulster, .... 8,836,660 

Connaught, .... 2,024,380 

Some of the causes of failure : — 

I. As regards Agricultural Holdings to which 

Land Acts apply; 

II. As regards Grass Lands. 


I. 

Some of the causes of failure as regards Agricul- 
tural Holdings : — 6 

0. Smallness of majority of holdings, which pur- 
chase does not remedy. 

sell ^ ant sufficient inducements to buy and 

c. Tenants look upon purchase as merely a change 
of landlords with no sufficient benefits to them, re- 
sulting therefrom. 

d. The Estates Commissioners and Congested 
Distncts. Hoard, fitting in Dublin, and being out 
ot direct touch with the subject with which they are 
seeking to deal, and the different interests con- 
cerned. 

e. Neither Landlord nor Tenant willing to take 

the first step either to sell or to buy, fearing it 
would prejudice the bargain. S 

/. Dislike especially amongst the old people, to 
the possibility of having to change their residences. 

TenaJts differenCe ° n the part ° f Land]ords and 

holdings* 11 * 1 ° f Capital to im P rove > and stock their 

1. Tenants buying direct from vendor think they 
orimp r roved r0m ^ laving their holdin S s enlarged 


-2nd. Failure to work as regards Grass Lands 

“;„, Want \ 0f al jy guiding principle by which pur- 
chasers and vendors can estimate price : — 
bee pages v., vi., and vii. of Estates Commis- 
!v™ erS Re Por.ti— “ The Commissioners have 

experienced great difficulty in laying down or dis- 

adeouacv guidin § t P T cip ' e by which the 

J / the secul ' lt / offered by holdings for 
proposed advances may be tested, or by which the 
question o the equity of prices that ma^ be treed 
upon can be determined.” b 

In dealing with the question of price as in 
t a !"e g With that of security, the Commissioners 
JSS™* difficulty iu estimating what 
JVOU d be the fair and equitable price of the land- 
lord’s interest, which is being sold.” 

b. Only means now of testing price is by inspec- 
tion on behalf of the Purchaser, if Vendor does 
not agree to price fixed by Inspector, he cannot 


split up the grass lands, and put in tenants at a 
higher price, as the Inspector’s Report as to 
security will be against him, and the Estates Com- 
missioners, therefore, could not declare the lands 

an estate,” their Inspector having previously re- 
ported that the security was not sufficient for more 
than he had already estimated it at. Further, the 
tenants know, by Vendor not dealing with Estates 
Commissioners, that the Inspector has put on a 
lower price, and therefore they expect to get the 
estate at a reduced value. A Vendor naturally will 
not risk putting himself in this dilemma. 

c. The want of some disinterested medium, 
through whom the Vendors and Purchasers could 
be approached sympathetically without having their 
cases prejudiced. 

d. Want of an open market on account of the 
impossibility of allowing the Vendor to sell his 
tenant-right by auction, as this would bring in new 
tenants, whereas the land is wanted to enable the 
uneconomic holdings to be made economic. 

III. 

/Is regards Grass Lands generally : 

farmers° Se that Can be tilled P rofitabl y b y small 

b. Those that would be disimproved by tillage. 

c. Those that would be improved by tillage. 

Re Different Methods of Using Grass Lands. 
rented h ° Se farmed by Vendors never having been: 

2;Th- on which Vendor has taken in grazing 
fn^whpv ¥ S , Ummer s ° much P er h ea d (collopsf 

SLg tte Z&J P0r ‘ i0 " “» ] " d> ' 

JSyafta nsr -a 

legalised dual ownership). ’ cil 

4. Those let as grass farms by lease or from vear 
bv C’gg! th , ese cas f where they have been held 
by the same tenant for a great number of years 
fe wo ^. d . a P pe ?j , to be a certain occupation in- 
SS.’ WhlCh Sh0U d be rec °g nised in acquiring such 


IV. 

As Regards Waste and Partially Waste Lands. 
Waste resulting from: 

a. Want of draining and maintaining drains. 

b. Want of cultivating. Bog, heath, furze. 

c. Want of manuring. 

d. Burning and excessive use of guano. 

.. c - Overmeadowing, and letting meadows by auc- 
tion, without manuring. J 


As regards system, practised frequently bv Small 
Farmers, of living on credit instead of Z^L ca h 
winch is extravagant for the Custom els Zdunsatis 
factory for the Shopkeepers, as they are kept l Iona 

ZL°,l \ lnr , m0n V/ : and there f°™ cannot work on the 
principle of small profits and quick returns. 

2/2 
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VI. As regards Security 
a. Table showing rents paid during worst years 


A Return by Messrs. Talbot-Crosbie and Holmes, of Roscommon, 


Estate 

K 

No. 

of 

Tenants. 

Counties. 


Poor Law 
Valuation. 

Gross Yearly Rents 
for first 
and last years. 





£ a. d. 

£ s. d. 

1. 

330 

Ro> common, .. 

Athlone, Ballntobber South, 


f 5,732 10 1 




Boyle, Castlerca. 

, 04 .0 

i. 5,722 17 9 


f 

Galway, 

Killyan, . . 



0 

1 

Roscommon, 

Ballintobber South, Athlone, 


f 4,251 1 0 


| 

Meath, 

Skreen, Dunboyne, Duleek, 

, 

l 4,175 6 8 


l 

Westmeath, . . 

Kilkenny West, 





Roscommon, . . 

Castlerca, ^Roscommon, Athlone, 




l" 


South, Ballintobber North, 

1 

^ 4,703 8 0 


| 

Galway, 

Clare- Galway, 

v. b,o 6 8 

(. 4,776 14 4 


I 

Sligo, 

Tirerill, 

j 


* 

39 

Roscommon, . . 

Athlone, 


( 986 9 7 



Westmeath, . . 

Dcmifore, Delvin, Corkerce, . . 

r 

( 977 18 5 

■6 

112 

Roscommon . . 

Roscommon, Athlone, Ballin- 


j 1,978 9 0 



Westmeath 

Rathconrath 

,0 

( 1,935 12 1 

« 

26 

Roscommon 



f 74a 7 6 






( 708 0 0 









Roscommon 


393 5 0 














8 

17 

Roscommon 

Roscommon 

947 10 0 

1 1,215 3 8 


42 

Roscommon . . 


416 10 0 

( 595 4 10 







10 

25 

Westmeath . . 

Foie 

1,122 15 0 

1,089 19 5 

11 

16 

Roscommon . . 

Athlone . . 

97 10 0 

78 17 6 

12 

51 

Roscommon. . . 

Ballintobber South, 

489 15 0 

497 16 0 






( 536 13 9 



Sligo. 


602 18 0 








14 

15 

Roscommon, . . 

Roscommon 

383 15 0 

471 14 10 







n 

30 

Longford. 

Moydoo, 

721 14 0 

\ 801 IS 5 

10 

7 

Roscommon, 

Boyle, 

223 15 0 

179 15 0 

17 

41 

Roscommon, . . 

Roscommon, 

425 15 0 

421 11 4 



Roscommon, . . 

Athlone South, 

> a COl is „ 

{ 2,804 0 0 



Galway, 

Killyan, 


l s»i » i 

lfl 





( 31714 7 





4lo a 0 

i. 319 16 1 








28 

Roscommon 

Moycarn, . . 

206 1 0 

( 200 0 0 


( 

Roscommon, . . 

Castlerea, Ballymoe, Athlone, 

| 


21 

157 -I 

Ma and 

Tyrawley, . . 

j- 2,641 12 0 

( 3,182 19 2 



Galway, 





187 

n 






Oi, 


-,,a.. 1 0 

{ 2,701 14 4 

23 

11 

Roscommon, . . 

Ballintobber South, 

182 1 4 

188 1 4 

24 

41 

Sligo. 

Carbury, 

728 4 3 

699 4 3 

25 

6 

Roscommon, . . 

Athlone, 

38S 16 0 

378 7 4 

20 

10 

Roscommon, . . 

Roscommon, 

169 8 7 

169 8 7 

27 

51 

Roscommon, . . 

Castlcreagh, 

523 2 6 

545 8 0 

28 

8 

Roscommon, . . 

Athlone, 

64 10 0 

- 

29 

53 

Roscommon, . . 

Athlone, South, Ballintobber 

283 2 4 

283 2 4 

30 

38 

Roscommon, .. 

Ballintobber South, Athlone, 

889 0 0 

1,111 1 4 

31 

- 

Galway, 

Ballymoe, . . 

- 

126 7 * 

32 


R ° 3C0mm0n 

Roscommon, 

- 

225 13 9 
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Appendix VI. 6. Comparison of 1903 Act with Ashbourne Act, 
“ showing increased benefits under the 1903 Act, see 

following Memo: — 


Comparison of Annuities under Ashbourne Act with 
those wider Wyndham Act. 


Tenants’ Annuity under “ Ashbourne 
Act ” for 49 years on £1,800, 18 years’ 
purchase of £100 rent, . . . 72 0 0 

Same under “ Wyndham Act ” for the 
first 49 years, 58 10 0 


Saving on Annuity under “ Wyndham 
Act,” 13 10 0 


Above saving of £13 10s. 0 d. invested 
annually at compound interest ac- 
cumulated at 4% should in 49 years 
amount to about, .... 1,968 0 0 
Deduct the balance of purchase money 
still due at the end of 49 years, 900 0 0 


order to re-distribute the farm, and wherever an- 
nuitant sells his interest, a proportion of the purchase 
money should be paid off. 

b. Increase in every possible ivay the productive 
power of the land. 

1st. By arterial drainage. 

2nd. By reclaiming waste lands, and paying ten- 
ants for doing it, charging interest at 2f per cent, 
on outlay, as soon as it begins to be reproductive. 

3rd. By manuring and encouraging purchasers to 
keep their crops and feed stock, so as to have farm- 
yard manure, and having a model farm in each 
parish as an object lesson. 

4th. By striking off balances of all Board of Works 
loans that have been paid for over ten years, in case 
of all tenants who buy, and vendors who sell, in Con- 
naught, only leaving occupiers responsible to pay 
maintenance rates. 

c. a and b will remedy these. 


Balance to credit of Tenant at the end 
of 49 years, 1,068 0 0 


Total purchase money under “ Ashbourne 

Act,” 1,800 0 0 

Deduct above, 1,068 0 0 


Total amount paid for holding, viz. . 732 0 0 


Slightly over seven years’ purchase as 
against 18 years’ purchase under 
“Ashbourne Act,” a saving of 11 
years’ purchase. 

Again under “Ashbourne Act” anuuity of £72 
will pay off principal and interest in 49 years, where- 
as, under “ Wyndham Act,” if Purchaser paid £72 
per annum, he could pay off the same amount in 
about 39 years, which would be a saving to the Pur- 
chaser under the “ Wyndham Act ” of £720, which 
if invested at 5% would yield £35 a year to the 
Purchaser, in perpetuity. A reserve fund might be 
created by tenant paying his interest in advance in 
cash or added to purchase money. 

c. Punctuality with which Ashbourne annuities 
have been paid and the increasing value of pur- 
chaser’s interest as each annuity is paid. 

d. Land being purchased in many cases at almost 
its minimum producing value. 


d. That Connaught should be handed over entirely 
to the Congested Districts Board, which should be 
remodelled, and confine its work exclusively to Con- 
naught ; it should be composed chiefly of members 
acquainted with special needs of the West, being 
residents, and that they should have their meetings, 
staff and offices in some central position in Con- 
naught ; the Board could, where necessary, have local 
representatives in the shape of advisory committees, 
composed of three members elected by County Coun- 
cils, three elected by Deputy Lieutenants of each 
county, and four members co-opted by above, to work 
in connection with it. The Board would then be more 
ln - J 0 , Wlth ^ people, and could, therefore, deal 
with them in a more sympathetic way. It should 
choose and pay its own staff, which should be ab- 
solutely under its control. 

e. d should remedy this. 

f. The young people might be migrated, and the old 
people given an annuity and left their house and 
garden for their lives. 

g. d would remedy this. 

h. Capital to be advanced for reproductive improve- 
ments at 2f per cent., also for stocking land, when 
inquired, such advance to be a second charge on the 
holding. 

i. Board should deal with those who had purchased 
in the same way as those who had not. 


e. The general desire to develop the resources of 
our country and improve the condition of our 
people, which is the avowed object of all recent 
legislation. The more these objects are promoted by 
the State, the more will it enhance its security. 

The spirit of the 1903 Act was inducement, not 
compulsion, and if the Act is administered in this 
spirit there will be no need for compulsion. 


Suggested Remedies to I. in Evidence. 

a. Increase the size of the holdings. 

1st. By acquiring any grass lands that can be pro- 
cured either on the estate being sold, or in the sur- 
rounding district, whether in the owner’s hands, or 
let as grazing farms. The size of holdings thus 
increased should not be stereotyped, but should be 
regulated by the quality of the land, and the suit- 
ability of the proposed occupier. 

2nd. By migrating the largest tenants to as far as 
possible, where they would chose to go, and giving 
them sufficient inducements to move. 

3rd. By giving the old people (who were not able 
to work their land) an annuity for their joint lives, 
leaving them their house and garden, and adding the 
holding to the adjoining ones. 

4th. The Land Commission should be notified when 
annuitant wants to dispose of his interest so that it 
mav have in opportunity of buying such interest, in 


Suggested Remedies to II. in Evidence. 

a. Apply different tests as in appended Schedule 
B. the general principle being that the land is worth 
what it has produced for a period of years (which 
should embrace good and bad), less any outlay which 
has during such years contributed to increased pro- 
duction, so as to maintain the present income derived 
and any outgoing which is now paid by vendor whiol 
will have to be paid by purchaser, taxes and drainage 
maintenance. 

b. Work out price according to a, and then inspect 
as regards general condition of the estate, and as 
regards anything exceptional that would affect the 
price. If a further inspection is required as regards 
security, the purchaser or vendor should be able to 
appeal to an absolutely independent tribunal, say, 
an Equity Judge. 

c. That vendors should be approached privately by 
some unofficial disinterested person in whom they had 
confidence. 

d. That as the State has to close the market for the 
benefit of the community, the vendors should not 
suffer, but should be compensated by the State for 
the loss they sustain by being prevented from selling 
their tenant’s right in an open market (a certain pro- 
portion of such compensation, if not all, could be 
recovered from new tenants that were not migrated 
by increasing their annuity). The amount of com- 
pensation should vary, from about five to ten years’ 
purchase of the equivalent of the second term rent. 
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This is a Typical Estate in the County Galway. 
(I.) According to Land Conference Report. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 
Gross Income received, . 746 0 0 
Less 10 per cent., . 74 0 0 


Purchaser 
they ’ 


672 0 0 


£672 capitalised at 3£ per cent. 20,677 0 0 
(2.) According to Mr. Commissioner Finncane's Pro- 
posal. 

Government Valuation of tenanted 
land, £490x21 years, . . 10,290 0 0 

Government Valuation of lands in 
hands, £322 x 26 years, . 8,372 0 0 


Government Valuation 
of lands in hands, . 322 0 0 
Less 7 per cent, being 
the difference between 
second term rents and 
valuation, . 22 0 0 

£300 0 0 

£300 x 24£ years’ purchase as 
second term rents, 

£300 x 6 years’ purchase for 
tenants’ interest held by 
Landlord, 


Add bonus, 


( 5 .) 

Gross Income received, 

Less Poor Rate at present 
rate, £51, . . . . 

„ Drainage, Maintenance, 


18,662 

2,239 

0 

0 

0 

0 

£182 second term rents at 24£ 
years’ purchase, 

£215 first term and non-judi- 

4,459 0 0 

£20,901 

0 

0 

cial at 22g years’ purchase, 

4,837 0 0 


£ 

746 


Bonus, 


xoea 

Capitalised at 3i per cent., £21,200 0 0 


(4.) 

Small first term tenants' rental, 

£146 at 6s. off 21 g years’ pur- 
chase, ...... 

Small second term tenants’ rental, 
£77 at 5s. off 23 years’ purchase, 

Large first term tenants’ rental, 

£94 at 5s. 6d. off 22£ years pur- 
chase 

Large second term tenants’ rental, 
£80 at 4s. off 24 '60 years’ pur- 
chase, 

Lands in Owners’ hands, rentalj 

£330 at 26 years’ purchase, 


Bonus, 


3,144 

1,776 


( 6 .) 

Rental, 

Less Poor Rate, . 

Drainage Main- 
tenance, 

Five years’ average 
allowances for 
manure 
fences, etc., 

Herd, . 

Agency fees, 


8,580 

0 

0 

17,565 

0 

0 

2,110 

0 

0 

£19,675 

0 

0 


£ s. d. 
38 11 0 



£631 capitalised at 3£ per cent., 
Negotiation fee, surveying and 
law costs, . 


Herd’s freedom, value £\ 
talised at 3£ per cent., 


615 0 0 
£20,880 0 0 


Total, 

Average, 


20,677 0 
20,901 0 
21,200 0 
19,675 0 
20,659 0 
20,880 0 


Suggestions as regards III. in Evidence. 

1. It is difficult to estimate the purchase value. 
The Government Valuation might, in some cases, be 
a help, or the areable rent of adjoining lands ; in these 
cases the vendor should be dealt with very liberally. 

2. Purchase value can be estimated by the average 
gross receipts for a certain number of years, deducting 
therefrom taxes and outgoings, and capitalising the 
net income at 3^ per cent, or 3 £ per cent., according 
to circumstances. 

3. Purchase value estimated same as 2. 

In each case of above where a Herd is paid his 
salary in kind out of the land, the vendor should be 
allowed to claim credit for such salary, as when lands 
are divided into small holdings, no herd will be re- 
quired, therefore the Herd’s portion can be sold to 
nim under the Act, and thus become a marketable 
commodity. 

4. Purchase value estimated at yearly rent payable 
to vendors, less any necessary outgoings for main- 
tenance, etc., capitalised at 3{ per cent, or 31 per 
cent., and tenant should receive a certain number of 
years purchase of the rent for occupation interest 
according to circumstances. 


Suggestions as regards IV. in Evidence. 

a. That the Government should at once make ar- 
terial drains, where required, and deepen existing 
water courses and streams, so as to enable thousand? 
of acres of waste lands to be brought under immediate 
people^ 011 ' and S * Ve re P roductive employment to the 

b. That the Government should pay the occupiers 
for reclaiming and cultivating waste lands, charging 
them with an annuity when they became reproductive 6 
or have the reclamation done, and when completed 
cuvide the reclaimed lands amongst the adjoining 
tenants, charging them with an annuity in proportion 
to the increased value of the lands. 

. T1 , lat purchasing tenants should be given a certain 
amount of suitable artificial manure free, provided 
! m helr P art P at out ^rmyard manure to a 
thfl nut 80 thafc , the mo ‘ e farmyard manure 


d. Enforce existing laws 

e. That this should be i 
couraged. 


against burning, 
n every possible way dis 
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Document put in by Mr. A. J. Crichton in connection with the Evidence given by him 
before the Commission. 


A.— NOTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Witness's conclusions are mainly based on a con- 
sideration of two facts : — 

Firstly, that the Congested Districts Board has 
been extremely successful, but that it is in urgent 
need of larger funds .and of even greater powers. 

Secondly, that the non-scheduled parts of Ireland 
also require fostering care, but that whatever assist- 
ance may be given to them should be of such a nature 
as to demand a greater call on the spirit of self-help 
than would be expedient in dealings with the poorest 
of the poor. 

Witness’s recommendations may then briefly be 
stated as follows: — 

1. Strengthen the Congested Disti’icts Board ; give 
it enough money to accelerate its land operations, 
and in special cases let the definition as to what con- 
stitutes congestion be stretched. 

2. Let the task of improving the condition of non- 
scheduled Ireland in matters affecting land be en- 
trusted to the Estates Commissioners. 

3. Let all advances under the Land Act be made 
by either the Estates Commissioners or by the Land 
Commission, but let the Congested Districts Board 
and the Estates Commissioners have power to draw 
from their oivn resources whatever may be wanted to 
make up the deficiency between vendor’s prices and 
the safe advances under the Land Act. 

4. Let the Congested Districts Board continue to 
act as it has done on eminently philanthropic lines, 
but let the Estates 'Commissioners distribute their 
grants more sparingly ; let them rather assist deserv- 
ing people to help themselves than do everything for 
them ; by doing so more good in the end will be 
achieved and the financial difficulties be considerably 
reduced. 

Elaboration of the four Recommendations. 

(1) The Congested Districts Board chiefly wants 
money to carry out its land schemes within reasonable 
time. 

But its powers might perhaps also be strengthened. 

One very often hears that the Board makes a better 
use of moneys entrusted to it than the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Granting, for the sake of fairness, that the farmers 
in non-scheduled districts have not yet fully availed 
themselves of all possible benefits resulting from the 
creation of the Department of Agriculture, and that 
in the future the work will yield more tangible fruit, 
it is still almost certain that the people in the sche- 
duled districts are for many reasons much better off 
under the fostering care of their Board, which sends 
capable officers to reside amongst them, and there- 
fore it seems desirable that the proportion of 
revenues payable by the Department to the scheduled 
districts should be handed over to the control of the 
Board. 

A similar suggestion might be made concerning 
the revenues of the Fishery Board. 

Again, the j>owers of the Board require strengthen- 
ing in the matter of including districts which are 
smaller than electoral divisions, so that it may relieve 
acute congestion wherever found. 

Lastly, when the Board purchases estates in non- 
congested areas it ought to be allowed to assist the 
poorer people living near to those estates. 

These demands require, however, a very consider- 
able addition to the existing resources of the Board. 
The witness wishes therefore to 6liow how the re- 
quired additional funds can yet be kept within 
moderate bounds. 

(a) The most important suggestion will be ex- 
plained under heading (2), which is written with the 
object of removing the existing anomaly of shower- 


ing remedial measures of a most liberal nature on a 
few districts, to the total exclusion of others. 

(b) Indirect method of reducing prices payable to 
vendors of tenanted land without inflicting any 
serious injury on them. 

Let the rate of interest on advances be 3£ per cent. , 
and let the annuities on estates on which improve- 
ments are contemplated only begin after a term of 
fifteen years. 

This would give to the Board a profit of f per cent, 
on the advance for fifteen years — a very material help 
towards reducing the losses incurred in improving 
estates. 

Vendors would, of course, have to sell more cheaply, 
but their actual loss would be reduced to very small 
dimensions, provided that the full payments, in- 
cluding bonus, were made within, say, one year. 

The remark just made leads witness, perhaps, to 
step over the terms of reference, but the fact cannot 
be controverted that the existing delays in completing 
purchases are a serious hindrance to the satisfactory 
working of the Land Aot. 

The question therefore arises if nothing can 'be done 
to hasten procedure. 

The general impression is that the root of the evil 
lies with the Treasury, which not only refuses to lose 
more than about £500,000 a year in financing the 
Act, but which also does not wish or dare to upset 
the money market by creating an undue amount of 
Land Stock. 

The ideal condition would arise if the Stock issued 
by the Treasury was quoted at a trifle above par on 
the_ stock Exchange, and if vendors were generally 
inclined to retain a large proportion of all issues of 
stock for themselves. 

The remedy for the existing situation then seems to 
lie m an approximation towards those ideal condi- 
tions at the smallest possible cost to the taxpayer. 

The present procedure is not only very unsatisfac- 
tory but horribly wasteful. 

On purchases which will in a few years’ time 
amount to £100,000,000. the taxpayers will not only 
r Ve j , 2 t P er cent- on at least £10,000,000 of 

Land Stock, but they will eventually have to redeem 
the principal. iShould the redemption take place in 
thirty years the actual cost to the taxpayers will 
amount to that of one-half million per annum spread 
out for a period of thirty years. 

It should therefore be easy to improve on present 
methods. 

Tbe suggestion which seems to witness to be most 
suitable is that of increasing the rate of interest on 
fresh issues of Land Stock from 2f per cent, to 3 per 
cent., and therefore of increasing the annuities pay- 
able by purchasers of tenanted land from 3i per 
cent. to 3£ per cent. 

Further, of granting to vendors an additional I per 
cent, interest on stock issued pending the time that 
the stock can be redeemed at par. 

v T u 6 , i a . ctl if 1 los6 to the taxpayers would then be 
limited to the payment of the additional i per cent, 
and in the event that redemption in cash only oc- 
curred m thirty years, the total loss would only 
amount to one of about 5 per cent., instead of one 
exceeding 10 per cent., as at present, and this esti- 
mated loss of 5 per cent, would be cut down by one- 
ila “ . redemption occurred in seventeen years. 

I his suggestion would, of course, reduce the former 
estimated profit of the Board in its purchase of 
tenanted land from f per cent, to £ per cent, on ad- 
vances ; but the enormous saving to the Irish Develop 
-ntGrant would much more then make up for such 

But to return to what lies more clearly within the 
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terms of reference, the Board chiefly requires funds 
for the purchase of untenanted land. 

As the acquisition of such lands is primarily in- 
tended to improve the condition of people now living 
on miserable holdings, one may reasonably say that 
whatever money is spent in purchasing untenanted 
land for people residing in congested districts must 
necessarily increase the security on advances made on 
tenanted property. 

There does therefore not appear to be the same ne- 
cessity for so large a sinking fund. 

On Advances for JJntenanted Land. 

If then the rate of interest be temporarily increased 
from 2f per cent, to 3 per cent, in order to aid the 
financing operations of the Land Act, annuities of 
3 a per cent, might yet, under certain conditions, be 
deemed safe for the purchase of untenanted lands. 

It is necessary to keep the annuities for this pur- 
pose as low as possible, in order .that vendors may re- 
ceive a fair price. 

But if vendors of tenanted lands are penalised as 
suggested by having in the future to sell on a basis 
of 3i per cent, annuities instead of the existing ones 
of 3£ pea - cent, it follows that there will be a saving 
of about 7 per cent, on the bonus, and this saving 
would apply to the very large amount of tenanted 
property all over Ireland which has not yet been sold. 

Hence, partly, the following additional sugges- 
tion : — 

Let the bonus on untenanted land bo increased to 
20 per cent, of the advance. 

This suggestion has already been made by Father 
O’Hara. 

The net loss to the Treasury would really be very 
small, for not only, as stated above, there would be 
the saving on the bonus payable on the purchase of 
tenanted property, but, in addition, there would be 
the saving derived from losing less money in financing 
the operations of the Land Act. 

But even a bonus of 20 per cent, is not sufficient 
to tempt the average holder of good grass farms to 
part with them. 

Excluding the important cases where the farm does 
not only provide a fairly safe source of income, but 
also gives him an opportunity of availing himself of 
his professional skill, and confining our attention to 
those cases where a farm merely affords the owner a 
fairly safe income, it is probable that comparatively 
few owners would care to sell except on receiving 
twenty-five times their average net income. 

But the average net income should, as a rule, 
amount to at least one-and-a-quarter, probably in 
many cases to one-and a-half times the second term 
rent, or at least the rent that Land Commissioners 
would now settle if asked to do so. 

From this it follows that vendors would not care 
to sell except at prices varying from 30 to 36 times 
the second term rent, including bonus, so that even 
an increase in the bonus from 12 per cent, to 20 per 
cent, on the advance to the purchaser would by no 
means be found sufficient. 

A gap therefore remains which requires bridging. 

Witness suggests that this gap be bridged by pro- 
viding additional funds to the Board. 

Estimating the gap at 10 per cent., an additional 
grant of £60,000 to the Board would enable it yearly 
to purchase untenanted lands worth £600,000, or 
worth £720,000, including the bonus. 

Second Recommendation K 

There is a strong feeling in many parts of Ireland 
that the sphere of operations of the Congested' Dis- 
tricts Board should be extended enormously ; but even 
apart from financial considerations, it seems almost 
certain that a considerable extension in the areas 
scheduled would lead to great disappointments. 

The Board could not profitably extend its activities 
to almost every county in Ireland ; its essential duty 
is that of relieving very acute congestion ; this does 
not imply that all extension would be undesirable, 
but that if too many districts were scheduled the 
chances are that the Board would keep many of them 
waiting for years btfore giving them material help. 

It may further be doubted if it would be wise, 
from a moral point of view, to treat a very much 
larger number of Irishmen as young children. 

Witness believes that in a poor and backward 
country like Ireland all the poor may rightly be 


treated as children, but that while the poor people in appendix VII. 
the congested districts require the spoon-feeding of — 
babes, those in less unfortunate circumstances would 
thrive best under more advanced treatment ; and 
therefore witness suggests that the poor in non-sche- 
duled districts be handed over to the care of the Es- 
tates Commissioners. 

The congested districts would then form Ireland’s 
nursery ; the remaining poi-tion of agricultural Ire- 
land would 1 constitute her schoolroom under the 
economic guidance of the Estates Commissioners. 

The main duties of the Estates Commissioners to 
consist in helping uneconomic holdings to be made 
economic by the addition of land and also in en- 
couraging migrants from a distance to colonise graz- 
ing ranches and to assist in reclamation works. 

But while the .Congested Districts Board offers land 
at low rents without fines the Estates Commissioners 
should, in the opinion of witness, invariably levy 
moderate fines. 

Concerning the general question of levying fines, 
the reasons, after a little reflection, are obvious. 

(а) In congested districts there are only a very few 
available grass farms ; the Board has therefore no 
difficulty in selecting candidates for them. 

Over non-congested districts grass farms sometimes 
abound and sometimes are scarce. 

It would therefore be most unfair to use public 
money which might conceivably be used for main 
drainage schemes, in order to make rich men of 
those who happened to live near to grass farms and 
to do nothing for others, merely because they hap- 
pened to live at some distance from those grass farms. 

(б) It will often happen that the number of those 
wishing to get land will be far greater than the 
quantity of available land would justify ; hence the 
necessity of some principle of selection among can- 
didates. 

(c) The actual working powers of the staff of the 
Congested Districts Board must necessarily be limited, 
so must also be the resources of the Treasury during 
any one year ; hence the absolute certainty of very 
grave discontent and unrest all over Ireland if land, 
and perhaps houses, are given away gratis at the dis- 
cretion of any .Commissioners, were they even arch- 
angels from Heaven. 

(d) Ireland’s greatest curse is its continuous de- 
population. 'Statistics prove that during the last 
quarter of a centuiy the population has declined by 
about one-quarter, but that the number of agricul- 
tural holdings has only decreased a little. 

This proves clearly how potent holdings are to re- 
tain their possessors in Ireland. 

And it also proves what an enormous amount of 
good could be accomplished by the Estates Commis- 
sioners if they were only to offer a part of the grass 
farms to young migrants, that is, to sons of small 
landholders all over non-congested Ireland. 

The experience of the Congested Districts Board 
has shown how difficult it is to migrate families. 

Fortunately from an Irish Ireland’s point of view, 
there is no great necessity to migrate families, but 
there is the most imperative call to get the best sons 
of our good small and thrifty farmers to colonise 
Irish wastes rather than American slums. 

If farmers living on holdings for which they only 
pay a rent of perhaps £10 very frequently give their 
daughters dowries of from £50 to £100, and in doing 
so very often lay heavy burdens on their successors, 
does it not follow that these same farmers would 
thankfully pay from £20 to £40 to provide their boys 
with holdings as good, if not better, than those on 
which they were reared ? 

By doing so they could often provide a suitable 
home for their daughters with far smaller dowries. 

By offering to the sons of our small farmers, say, 

4,000 new holdings every year for a period of twenty 
years our depopulation would be most efficiently ar- 
rested, and the hope of one day obtaining a home 
would induce the children of our farmers to work 
and to 6ave, as nothing else would do. 

A former witness, Mr. Boyd, referred to the need 
of a stimulus to make the Irish farmer work. A 
more than sufficient stimulus could be provided by the 
Estates Commissioners if they were only to under- 
take systematically to provide a reasonable number 
of new holdings for the sons of our small farmers 
on condition of their contributing a small part of 
the cost of the land in fines cash down. 

2 K 
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Witness begs to refer to his pamphlet. 

(e) If fines were exacted the financial difficulties 
of providing enough land for the double purpose of 
improving uneconomic holdings and of the most im- 
portant object of arresting our depopulation with 
all its resulting evils to the physical, moral, and 
economic health of Ireland would be enormously re- 
duced. 


A brief reference into figures shows, as has already 
been stated, that a gap has to be bridged between 
even moderate demands of vendors and the prices 
obtainable from a safe advance to purchasers, even 
should the bonus be increased to 20 per cent, on the 
safe advances. 

Witness has suggested that in tire case of pur- 
chases made by the Congested Districts Board this 
gap should be bridged out of the revenues of the 
Board. 

In non-congested districts witness thinks it would 
be not only more expedient but much juster to compel 
the future purchasers of these holdings to bridge the 
gap out of their own savings. 

The Estates Commissioners could, if sufficient funds 
are forthcoming, still do much to help in the work. 
Their administrative expenses will be fairly consider- 
able ; help could also be given towards fencing grass 
farms, and if it were possible to give grants of £20 
to everyone building houses worth £100 on new hold- 
ings this would be most desirable. 


The financial considerations may be summarised 
as follows: — 

Farm yielding an estimated Net Profit of £100 to 
Owner. 



This would enable a migrant to obtain a good hold- 
ing of about £10 valuation on condition of paying a 
fine of about £30 and of paying annuities in the 
future of only about £7 10s. 0 d. 

Should more Government help be required, the 
pressing need of settling this great problem with 
reasonable speed and on honest business lines leads 
witness to suggest a diversion from the sums now 
given to graziers by the grant in aid of rates. 

The effect of such a diversion would be twofold. 

It would have the effect of inducing vendors of un- 
tenanted lands to sell whether they were absolute 
owners or not. 

The amounts thus diverted could be used solely for 
the purpose of greasing the wheels of voluntary pur- 
chase. 

Of course, the larger farmers will object, but wit- 
ness considers that the gentle and all-round pressure 
of a slight increase in the rates would be far juster 
and less oppressive than compulsion, that is. of com- 
pulsion in many cases instigated by popular pres- 
sure, with its usual accompaniment of intimidation 
etc. 


B.— .MEMORANDUM ON PROBLEM OF CONGESTION. 


On one subject all Irishmen are agreed, and that 
is in deploring the excessive emigration which is 
gradually turning us into a collection of the Unfit. 

In agriculture we suffer, for it is not only ranches 
but small farms also that have been converted into 
pastures, which cannot possibly provide their owners 
with sufficient means to live vigorously. 

The continuous decline in our population is abso- 
lutely fatal to industry, for industries cannot be 
started except with the help of money and of the 
brains of our business people ; but our business men 
have no courage, for every year the number of their 
customers grows smaller. 

In other countries that, like Ireland, have to de- 
pend mainly on agriculture the towns give to many 
boys and girls from the country ,a chance of making 
a fairly comfortable living, but, as a rule, in Ireland 
the towns are merely a collection of publichouses, the 
condition of which is even more lamentable than that 
ot the bullock and sheep-feeding country. 

In England, in Scotland, and especially in America, 
tne Irishman is noted for his power of hard work ; 
but. in Ireland there is no exaggeration in saying 
that the majority of Irishmen are half idle and half 
ted, and yet our population is actually less per square 
mile tlian that in Denmark, a country which cannot 
be compared with Ireland in its natural resources. 

But m Denmark a happy combination of State and 
n f r,rl i d / K ) Ua ef ° rt has made tlle People prosperous 
had ln S P lte r of the ^ct that the country 

had within the memory of many of us to pass through 
severe national and economical crises. U ® 

Our condition in Ireland is so hopeless that we m-nct 

mav ea in f the S l tate ^ ^ the other hand - State help, 
™ , y ,•!! 4 .} g nm ’ 1x5 ■' vorse than useless if it does 

SeSytpSj 6 energieS ° f individual and of 

toSMfSf’ H r instance l that the Government decided 
to , abolish all uneconomic holdings all over Ireland hv 
enlarging farms where possible^ and by migrating 
families where there was congestion to i S 

grazing farms abounded, the effect of doing so would 6 


at first, no doubt, be very beneficial, it is just pos 
sible to suppose that the great cost would be recovered 
by the increased prosperity ; but as this great task 
could not be accomplished for some years, it is certain 
that the moral effects would be disastrous. During 
that period of time the people on small holdings 
would be taught to depend entirely on the Govern- 
ment ; there would not only be no encouragement 
given for self-help, but, on the contrary, for, if by 
self-help the occupier on a small holding did manage 
to improve his condition above that of his fellows, by 
doing so he would ran the danger of being overlooked 
by a Government which was pledged to begin by re- 
lieving only the worst cases. 


Among those to whom good farms had been given 
so easily there would certainly be found some°who 
were not able to make ends meet, and these men would 
not cry in vain, for the Government that had done 
so much for them could hardly afford to acknowledge 
its mistake. 

If the State begins by helping the weak and in- 
efficient because they are weak and inefficient, it not 
only encourages weakness and inefficiency, but it is 
bound for years to come to continue to do so. 

It is perhaps fortunate for us that there are not 
enough available farms in Ireland for all holders of 
uneconomic holdings, for if enough land was available 
it is to be feared that the Government would be forced 
to proceed along the line of least resistance, and so for 
years to come utterly demoralise the labour supply, 
and shake Ireland’s credit to its very foundations. 

It may be said that the evils just indicated are 
purely imaginary, for Governments can only work 
through their officials, and that the Congested Dis- 

i ij v rd 1S a model of wllat a Government Board 
should be. 

To some extent I agree — 

The Congested Districts Board has performed its 
work admirably, because it did so very slowly ; but 
the country will not tolerate now that the work should 
proceed slowly. 

The peace of Ireland may be'said to depend upon 
the promise of rapid work. 
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I do not say that the Congested Districts Board 
is not able now, after its ripe experience, to work 
much more rapidly on condition that, funds are forth- 
•coming, but I do maintain that no Board or Boards 
-can possibly deal satisfactorily with the existing 
situation until we clear our minds as to what should 
and what should not be done. 

No part of Ireland is free from congestion. It is, 
-or ought to be, self-evident that the absolute removal 
•of congestion in the way that that is understood 
popularly is an impossibility by Boards, for in order 
to pacify the country the staff of those Boards would 
have to be increased preposterously, and the cost of 
administration would simply be terrible. 

As it is, many have been the bitter complaints 
•of neglect from those living in scheduled districts. 
Generally speaking, much has been done for Mayo, 
and next to nothing for others. 

In some ways the iCongested Districts Board has 
•done absolutely nothing to benefit Ireland in the way 
that she most requires help. 

No farms have been given to the sons of our small 
farmers, and so the best go to America, leaving the 
weak ones to perpetuate the race at home. 

The hope of settling down on some grazing ranch 
would keep thousands of our boys and girls at home, 
and meanwhile the small or even fairly comfortable 
homes would, with .the help of these boys and girls, 
"be worked far better than they are now. — There are, 
unfortunately, many small holdings which oannot 
now support families, but there are thousands of 
■others which can do so, but which are laid down in 
pasture simply because no one is left to work them 
■except an old couple with perhaps -a delicate child. 
Should the latter even be strong he will in too many 
■cases be condemned to celibacy until his father has 
-died, so that in Ireland not only is the marriage 
rate the lowest in Europe but marriages occur very 
•often late in life. 

We have in our grass ranches happily a means of 
-changing the condition of Ireland ; let some of them 
•only be reserved for the sons of small farmers, and 
■our. depopulation will surely cease in a geometrical 

At first emigration will only be checked by those 
to whom farms are given, but then the hope of se- 
curing such a coveted boon will keep many more in 
the country. Let to this be added some inducement 
to work and to save, .and the good effect will spread 
all over Ireland. 

Our business men will then learn that after all 
there is a future for the old country, and little by 
little various enterprises will spring up, and those 
which are now languishing will flourish. 

But the work of the Estates Commissioners and of 
the Congested Districts Board has proceeded too far 
to allow us to hope that the Government will con- 
centrate its energies into improving the moral tone 
•of Ireland. 

It is probable that no English Government can do 
: so, let it be endowed with the best will in the world. 

The task of distributing grass farms on the lines 
of least resistance locally and on the plea of miti- 
gating the evils of congestion, which seems, unfortu- 
nately, to be the only one which appeals to the Im- 
perial Parliament, must be pursued, it can, however, 
I believe, be carried out on a much safer plan than 
that of leaving the whole work in the hands of Com- 
missioners and of even the good 'Congested Districts 
Board. 

In the next chapter I hope to describe a plan 
which would, I believe, do the maximum good at the 
minimum of cost, .and of incidental danger to the 
moral tone of Ireland. 

Chapter II. 

Before making any definite recommendations I wish 
to lay down some general principles which will, I 
think, meet with the more or less general approval 
of most people in Ireland. 

1. The object of legislating in the matter of grass 
farms should not be restricted to that of giving re- 
lief to holders of uneconomic farms. 

It will cost money to purchase and distribute grass 
farms. A part of that money will have to come from 
National funds. . The distribution of grazing ranches 
should therefore be conducted in such a manner that 
the best possible results to the whole condition of 
Ireland may follow. 


2. Whatever principles are finally adopted they Ap PEI 
should be such as could safely be applied to the 
whole of Ireland. 

Should we, for instance, rule that in Mayo every 
family must be put in possession of land rated at a 
minimum valuation of £8, or else that profitable in- 
dustries be started out of National funds, it will be- 
come self-evident to all who do not happen to live 
in that county that such a rule will at once destroy 
the labour supply of the whole country, and that a 
serious agitation is bound to be started wherever 
there happen to be grass farms. But if, instead of 
unsettling the country, making promises to people 
which cannot and which should not be carried out, 
we base our proposals on the broad principle of Ire- 
land’s over-taxation and postulate grants for the re- 
lief of poverty wherever such poverty is found, a way 
will be opened to us for gradually building up the 
whole condition of the country. 

Let us look at this matter a little more closely. 
Ireland is over-taxed, because too great a part of her 
contribution to the Imperial Exchequer is derived 
from people whose yearly income is painfully small. 

There are two ways of curing the evil. 

Firstly, by remitting taxes, such as that on 
tobacco and on tea, which fall with special severity 
on the poor. 

Secondly, grants in aid on a population basis. 

For the purpose in hand I will confine myself to 
the second plan. 

According to this, the money that has been spent 
by the Congested Districts Board in Mayo is merely 
a token of what is due to the poor people there and 
elsewhere also ; and our further consideration of 
what is required becomes plain as scon as we have 
made up our minds on the amount of relief obtain- 
able from the Treasury. As this is a most important 
point, I must explain my meaning more clearly. 

We have at present a poorly endowed Board which 
has ‘done a great deal of good, but which is con- 
fronted with a pressure of work, which I firmly be- 
lieve will prove to be too great. 

The Board has taken up estates and endeavoured 
to improve the condition of those living on them, but 
now land purchase is going on very rapidly, and if 
the Government could only overcome certain financial 
difficulties, in a few years time landlordism will be a 
matter of the past. The time has therefore come 
when the Board will have to face the enormous task 
of improving the condition of the whole province 
of Connaught, and when the Estates Commissioners 
will have to carry out similar work in the remaining 
portions of Ireland. 

Can any sane man really believe that such a 
stupendous work can be carried out by these two 
bodies within a reasonable period of time ? 

Some have suggested that the work should be taken 
up county by county. 

In other words, a whole generation of men will 
have to be bom, married, and buried before the work 
will be completed. 

Meanwhile, lucky individuals in the more favoured 
portions of Ireland will become possessed of farms 
worth from one to two hundred pounds., and per- 
haps money to work those farms will be lent to them 
on very easy terms, so that evidently what is done 
for some cannot possibly be done for others, and even 
if it could by waiting for years, it is certain that 
those who are likely to be condemned to endure the 
privations of poverty will derive but very little com- 
fort on reflecting that perhaps their children or their 
grandchildren will some day have their turn. 

Nor is this all. By neglecting to consider matters 
from a national point of view we do a great injus- 
tice to thousands who live in semi, but not absolutely 
congested districts. 

We are probably right in sympathising with the 
agitation against grazing ranches. 

It is intolerable to allow thousands of acres of our 
best lands to be employed for no better pui-pose than 
that of feeding bullocks and sheep when our indus- 
tries and our people are decaying visibly. 

But while these grazing ranches should undoubtedly 
be turned to a better use, there is no reason or justice 
in allowing those who happen to live near to them 
to acquire exclusive possession for themselves. 

To put matters on a sound basis, that is, one 
which can guide us all through our attempts at sol- 
ving the problem, we must ascertain exactly what 
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Appendix VII 'moral right those neighbouring grass farms have over 
— others. 

We must lay down rules which will automatically 
give to every poor man in Ireland, as far as is pos- 
sible and practicable, an even chance of bettering his 
condition, and, in addition, we must endeavour to 
enlist the invaluable aid of self-help. 

Now, this can partly be done, I believe, by giving 
to some smaller unit, preferably that of the parish, 
grants for improvement purposes based on a popula- 
tion basis. 


A congested parish will thus automatically receive 
more help than one whose valuation was greater but 
whose population was smaller. 

Let the powers of localities then be limited by 
their grants. In the event of co-operative union, in 
other words where the people are inclined to assist 
in their improvement schemes, let greater powers be 
given to local bodies. 

Let the people so far as possible be taught to help 
themselves gradually rather than to depend absolutely 
on the mercy of Boards and of Commissioners. 


It is certain that the work of improvement may 
not always be as thorough as that actually accom- 
plished by the Congested Districts Board, but far 
more will be done every year, and the more even and 
j lister distribution of favours will pacify the country, 
instead of forcing the people, as at present, to 
agitate in order to bring the required pressure on 
those in authority. 

'Should compulsory powers be required for the 
purchase of land application for such powers might 
be made to the Congested Districts Board and to the 
Estates Commissioners on the part of the parishes. 

In the very important matter of distribution the 
powers of every parish might be limited by certain 
rules, with the object of allowing congested parishes 
far greater control than those less congested over 
grass lands. 

These suggestions are a concession to local feeling, 
but they also offer safeguards to many other inte- 
rests in Ireland. 

In very many cases there is no land available for 
distribution ; people living in such districts require, 
therefore, protection on the part of some central 
authority. 


Suppose, for instance, that many hundreds of acres 
are bought in some part of Roscommon, the people 
living in the parishes in which these farms were 
situated might have the first call for a certain 
amount, but the remaining part should be reserved for 
other purposes, especially for that of planting the 
sons of small farmers from other portions of the 
country where the available supply of land was more 
limited. 

With regard to the part reserved for residents in 
the parishes, it would, I believe, be best to allow the 
members of a parish committee to control matters 
aimost altogether, subject only to certain general 
rates This would relieve the 'Congested Districts 
.Board of an immense amount of work. 

Something must now be said re finance. 

The aim that is ever present in my mind is that 
1,0111 to I ”” e “ d " f " » 

For that purpose it is clear that the State ad- 
vances to colonists must be kept within safe lines. 

u 1 ”?/™' 56 ’ no adva,,ce should, I think, 
V? 63 the rent - which would cor- 
°?u ^ xed Land ' 'Commissioners, on the 
supposition that such a rent were to be similar in 
regard to the quality of the land as that applied in 
the case of statutory tenants. 

ca ”’ * think, safely be advanced, but that 
would be entirely insufficient to satisfy a vendor 
whose net income might amount from 30 to 50 per 
cent, over the rent referred to " 

A bonus of 12 per cent, would also be insufficient 

Now, when we reflect that the happy people to 
whom farms are given not only start by paying am 
nuities, which are much smaller than rents paid 
hitherto, but further become possessors of holdings 
henvv fi Ch th ° usands of people would gladly ^ 
!w\ ’ lt does „ seem unreasonable to ’Lk 

them to pay a small fine amounting to from three 


Let me then briefly make the following sugges- 
tions : — 


Let the advance from the State amount to three- 
quarters of the total price paid for the land. 

Let a fine be paid amounting to one-tenth of the 
total price, and let the bonus be increased to 15 per 
cent, of the total price or to 20 per cent, of the ad- 
vance. 

These suggestions will make it possible for vendors 
to sell at reasonable prices. The peace and prosperity 
of the country requires that better means be pro- 
vided for vendors to sell at fair prices. 

It is intolerable to force owners to sell valuable 
farms at the prices which the Estates 'Commissioners 
have been offering lately. 

Now, I know that my suggestion of even a very 
moderate fine is not likely to be accepted by the 
people. 

I have, however, already implicitly suggested a. 
way out of the difficulty. 

In advocating liberal grants to parishes for im- 
provement purposes, it follows that the fines sug- 
gested might be paid by the parishes. 

■Suppose, for instance, that the annual parish 
grant amounted to 2s. 6 cl. per inhabitant, a parish 
of 2,000 souls would then receive yearly £250. It 
might, if it chose, earmark this grant for four years, 
thus contributing £1,000 for fines, which would 
allow it to purchase land costing altogether £10,000 
of a valuation of about £360. Should the whole of 
that land be devoted for the purpose of enlarging 
holdings about seventy families could be materially 
bettered, and after the four years referred to im- 
provements might be made for other objects. 

I said after the four years, but I really mean be- 
fore, for if matters are left to the discretion of resi- 
dents, the majority of whom are poor, and if, instead' 
of drawing from the long purse of a Government De- 
partment, they merely use their own moneys, it is 
almost certain that philanthropy will take a more 
practical turn, and 1 those to whom land is given will 
be expected to make some return to the parish which 
has begun work by helping them in particular. 

The return referred to might take the form of 
small payments for a term of years. 

With regard to the great work of helping the sons' 
of small farmers, there would, I firmly believe, be 
no difficulty in exacting small fines. 


The only real difficulty is the fear of meeting with 
the opposition of old residents in the parishes. But 
by giving to every parish absolute power over a por- 
tion of its grass lands the excuse for any hostility to 
strangers would disappear. 

This idea of parish Home Rule would further be 
most helpful in many other respects, i.e.. socially, 
economically, and educationally. 

With regard to compulsion, there is much to be 
said on both sides. Assuming, however, that com- 
pulsion is inevitable, care should be taken to reduce 
its hardships so far os possible. That can be done 
by allowing every man to hold land free from the 
danger of compulsion in .proportion to the valuation 
of his buildings (in this way resident landlords and' 
good farmers' would be protected), but mere graziers 
should be forced to sell their land to those who would 
ju. a us ? hereof. In order, however, to help 

all these suggestions it seems necessary to reduce the 
agricultural grant in so far as it reduces the rates. 
By diverting £200,000 from the agricultural grant 
towards the endowment of parishes on a population- 
basis nearly half of the money required for such a 
useful purpose would be provided out of Irish re 
sources, and the burden would only fall on the 
whose farms are now in danger. I need not 
add that this is far preferable to organised ter- 
rorism followed by the uncertain action of Commis- 
sioners. 


parisn endowments and parish home- 
rule in the matter of distributing grass lands, I had 
ofter des^able objects in my mind, chief among 
which greater efficiency from the work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ; but while much can be said on 
that pomt, its importance is relatively insignificant,, 
for the crying need of the country is a more unifomi 
bestowal of favours from Government money. That 
can 1 think be secured by an endowment to parishes 
ot as many half-crowns as there are people, and that 
money would make various other improvements im- 
mediately possible, thus slightly diverting the people’s- 
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minds from their existing attitude of looking to 
other people’s property as their sole hope. 

But in making these suggestions I do not wish to 
imply that the poorest congested districts are not 
deserving of still greater help. Nor would I for one 
moment allow that special interests in Ireland do 
not also require special consideration. My wish is, 
on the contrary that the parish should co-operate 
with other bodies for all Ireland improvement 
purposes, but that the help forthcoming from public 


bodies, such as the Department of Agriculture and appendix V1L 
the Congested Districts Board should only be given 
on condition that the parishes also contribute 
materially and morally, materially from their endow- 
ments, morally by means of the new constitution thus 
given to the best possible unit, viz., the parish. 

These suggestions are not original, they are merely 
an attempt of adapting the best Continental methods 
to existing Irish requirements. 


APPENDIX VIII. 


Document put in by the Secretary 


NOTE ON GRIFFITH’S VALUATION AND ITS RELATION TO RENT. 


It was stated in evidence before the Commission 
that Sir R. Griffith declared that the Poor Law 
Valuation of Ireland was 25 per cent, below the fair 
rent, or letting value (see Q. 14997, 15437-46, and 
also Appendix to the Third Report, page 338, par. 1). 
On the other hand, the Commissioner on Valuation 
stated (Q. 22579-82) that though Griffith’s valuation 
was below the letting value at the time it was made, 
he could not say that the difference was 25 per cent., 
nor was he aware of any particular evidence on which 
that statement could be based. Again, another wit- 
ness stated (Q. 24361) that “ Sir R. Griffith wrote 
a letter to his niece, which had a passage that he 
thought 25 per cent, added to his valuation might 
make a fair rent or something like that ; there was 
nothing authoritative in it.” The question is further 
complicated by the fact that several rather indefinite 
statements have been made before other Commissions, 
which seem to suggest that Sir R. Griffith in- 
structed his valuers to fix the valuation at 25 per 
cent, below what would be the letting value. 


These somewhat contradictory statements seem f 
make it desirable to have the matter cleared up. 

(1) There seems to be absolutely no foundation fc 
the suggestion that Sir R. Griffith instructed h 
valuers to fix the valuation at 25 per cent below wha 
would be the letting value. 

(2) Sir R. Griffith seems to have made many stab 
ments about his valuations, some of which are nc 
easy to reconcile, but the two statements most con 
monly quoted are:— (a) A communication dated 20t 
April 1841, addressed to the Commission of Inquir 
into the Grand .Jury Laws and quoted in the Repor 
(page 4) of the Select Committee of 1840, on th 
Townland Valuation of Ireland, in which he said 

J. have to observe that our valuation is about 2 
per cent, under the full or rack-rent valuation, bu 
very near that of many of the principal proprietors ” 
a statement in his “Outlines of System o 
Valuahon of Ireland,” that “If one-thir. 
is added [to the valuation] the result will give th 
prietoT” land lmder ordinal pie 

It is most important, however, to note that hot! 
these statements refer solely to the Townland Vahm 


tion carried out under the Acts of 1826 and 1836, and 
have no reference to the Tenement Valuation carried 
out under the Acts of 1846 and 1852, although these 
statements are frequently quoted as though they ap- 
plied to the valuation now in force. (See Memoran- 
dum by Mr. Murrough O’Brien submitted to the 
Commission on Local Taxation ; Cd. 383, 1900, pp. 
187-93.) 

(3) In the instructions issued under the 8th Section 
of the Valuation Act, it is provided that the valu- 
ation in regard to the land “ shall be made upon an 
estimate of the net annual value thereof, with refer- 
ence to the average prices of the several articles of 
agricultural produce hereinafter specified ; all pecu- 
liar local circumstances, in each case, being taken 
into consideration, and all rates, taxes, and public 
charges, if any (except tithe rent-charge), being paid 
by the tenant.” Obviously, the “net annual value” 
arrived at under these conditions could not be expected 
to coincide with the letting value to a tenant then, 
still less with a fair rent fixed to-day, when the legal 
position of the tenant has been entirely changed 
by the Land Acts, to say nothing of the 
changes in the prices of produce and the 
cost of labour. Neither could it be expected that 

there should be any uniform ratio between the 
valuation and the rent, since, to mention only one 
reason, the valuation is relatively higher in Ulster 
than elsewhere and is not uniform throughout the 
rest of Ireland. Thus it was stated before the House 
of Commons Committee in 1869 that increases varying 
from 10 to 25 per cent, would have to be made in the 
valuation of different counties in Connaught, Leinster 
and Munster, to make their valuation comparable 
with that of the Ulster counties. 


These facts seem to bear out the contention of most 
witnesses, that whilst the Poor Law Valuation is vn 
doubt in general a satisfactory basis for local taxation, 
it is not a satisfactory or uniform guide either to what 
was the letting value of land at the time the valuation 
was made, or to what is the fair rent at the present 
day. 

WALTER C ALLAN, 


18f/i July, 1907. 


Secretary. 

2 L 
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RETURN showing particulars of Estates Purchased and Re-sold by the Board, arranged in Four Classes, viz.: — (1) Estates 

(2) Estates 

(3) Estates 

(4) Estates 





| Acreage at time of Purchase. 

1 

Poor Law ‘ 

Valuation ol Columns 5, 6, 
and 7. 

COUNTY. 

Number 

of 

i Estates. 

1 Class. 

Tenanted. 

Untenanted. 

Total. 

Tenanted. 

| Untenanted 

j Total. 



| 

! 5. 

6. 

7. 

i 8. 

9. 

10. 




Acres. 

Acres. 

! Acres. 

i £ 

£ 

£ 


1 

One. 

93 

- 

93 

37 


37 


5 

; Three. 

,« 

4,185 

| 9,683 

899 

590 


Total Purchased by Board prior to Act of ISOS, 

G 


5,591 

| 1,185 

9,776 

936 

590 

1,526 

Total Purchased by Board sinoe Act of 1903, ... 


Four. 

512 

- 

3,3 

1 109 


100 

Total Purchased by Board under both Acts, ... 

7 


.,1.3 

.4,185 

10,318 

j 1,036 

5S0 

1,626 

LEITRIM. 


Three. 

56 

1,3 

206 

33 

51 

77 

Total Purchased by Board prior to Act of 1903, and ! 
Gross Total. 

1 : 

- 

56 

150 | 

206 

23 

54 

1 " 

SLIGO. 


One. 1 


_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 



Two. 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


1 

Three. | 

251 

176 

430 | 

95 

94 

189 j 

Total Purchased by Board prior to Act of 1903, ... ! 

* 


a* ; 

176 430 1 

95 

3, 

189 

Total Purchased by Board sinoe Act of 1903 

6 

Four. 

6,360 

3,020 | 


2,610 ! 

956 

3,566 

Total Purchased by Board under both Aots, ... 

7 

- 

6,614 

3,196 

9,810 

. w» 

1,050 

3,756 

MAYO. 

1 

One. 

4.513 

780 ^ 

5,323 

863 

220 I 

1.083 



7 

Two. 

103,426 

5.065 

108,490 

25,299 

1,544 

26,843 



13 

Three. 

23,362 | 

9,767 j 

33,129 

4,187 

1,978 

6,165 


Total Purchased by Board prior to Act of 1903, 

21 

- 

131, ,330 

16,012 

116,912 1 

30,349 ^ 

3,742 

34,091 


Total Purchased by Board since Act of 1903 

47 


103,676 

28,994 

132.670 

17,559 | 

2,352 

19,911 


Total Purchased by Board under both Acts, | 

n 

- 

235,006 

44,606 

279,612 

47,908 

6,094 

54,002 


ROSCOMMON. 










Total Purchased by Board prior to Act of 1903 

i ; 

Three. 

753 


1,437 

391 

398 

792 


Total Purchased by Board since Act of 1903 I 

16 

ftur. 

36,745 1 

15.259 | 

52,004 

16,587 

«,6 

3,.m 


Total Purchased by Board under both Aots, ... ... ' 

17 

- 

mn 

15,943 

53,441 

16,981 

5,614 

22.595 
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of the Congested Districts Board. 

purchased under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold under Old Acts. 

purchased under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold partly under Old Acts and partly under Act of 1 903. 
purchased under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold entirely under Act of 1903. 
purchased under Act of 1903, and Sold under the same Act. 


OF RETURN. 


Rental 

(of Tenanted Land only) 

at time 



Numlier of Years' Purchase of 







w „ f C111T 


8, 9, and 10. 







Estate, 

including 

for tenancy 

Tenants’ 




COUNTY. 





interests 
Column 17. 

Estates, 
Column 16. 

Tenanted. 

Untenanted. 

Total. 


11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19 

20. 


£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 





- 


11 

11 

679 

23 

m 

- 

173 

DONEGAL. 

536 

73 

» 

706 

23,211 

810 

115 

» 

15 


* 

« 

138 

747 

23.893 

533 

12 

20 

15 

Total Purchased by Board priori to Act 


10 


1.3 

2,276 

- 

22J 

- 

225 

Total Purchased by Board since Act of 

611 

S3 

138 

«* 

26169 

8.3 

13 

« 

15} 

Total Purchased by Board under both 

6 

_ 

11 

20 

1,205 

_ 

135 

16} 

15} 

LEITRIM. 

6 

■ 

H 

20 

1,205 

- 

13! 

16} 

15} 

Total Purchased by Board prior to Act 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 


- 

_ 

SLIGO. 


- 

- 

107 

107 

3,977 


18 

32 

21 



- 


107 

m 

3,977 

- 

16 

32 

21 

Total Purchased by Board prior to Act 


907 

961 

» 

**■ 

73,893 

- 

18 

,8 

88, 

Total Purchased by Board since Act of 


907 

» 

501 

2,375 

77,870 


18 

28} 

21 

Total Purchased by Board under both 


113 


664 

807 

11,082 

728 

10} 

21} 

13 

MAYO. 


926 

108 

18,911 

19,975 

337,097 

10,097 

12 

11} 

12} 



2,978 

697 

733 

4,108 

117,695 

1,474 

17} 

22} 

19} 



,,0» 

“ 

20.338 

25,190 

•168,874 

1M» 

12} 

19} 

13} 

Total Purchased by Board prior to Act 


1,923 

6,702 

1,883 

16,508 

106,952 

5,332 

18} 

31 

20} 

Total Purchased by Board since Act of 


8,970 

7,507 

25,221 

““ 

875.826 

17,631 

143 

25 

16 

Total Purchased by Board under both 











ROSCOMMON. 


319 

- 

- 

319 

15,066 

1,055 

123 

31} 

22} 

Total Purchased by Board prior to Act 
of 1903. 


11,252 

1,677 

842 

13,771 

407,030 

3.G01 

17 25} 

19 

Total Purchased by Board since Act of 
1903. 


11,571 

1,677 

842 

14,090 

422,156 

1,059 

17 

25} 

19} 

Total Purchased by Board under both 


2X2 
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Document put in by the Secretary 


RETURN" {continued ) showing particulars of Estates Purchased and Re-sold by the Board, arranged in Four Classes, viz. 

(1) Estates 

(2) Estates 

(3) Estates 

(4) Estates 


(A ) SUMMARY 



K„„ t . 

of Years' Purchase of. Rent, Columns 
11.12, 13, and 14. 

Expenditure on Permanent Improvement 

up to 30th September, 1906. 


COUNTY. 

First Term 

Second Term 


Total. 

Buildings. 

Drainage. 

Roads. 

Miscellaneous 

Total. 



21. 

22. 

23. 

2). 

25. 

20. 

27. 




DONEGAL. 

- 

~ 

10 

10 

£ 

* 

42 

£ 

£ 71 

£ 

410 



... 

183 

« 

« 

3,409 

« 

2,747 

3,052 

9,665 


Total Purchased by Board 
prior to Act of 1903. 

H} 

m 

155 

15 

w 

499 

2,750 

3,123 

10,075 


Total Purchased by Board 
since Act of 1903. 

“* 

22 

- 

203 

- 


- 


- 


Tola. ^Purcliased^by Board 

151 

191 

155 

153 

3,097 

499 

2,750 

3,123 

10,075 


LEXTRI It. 

10 

- 

153 

10 


13 


25 

38 


Total Purchased by Board 
prior to Act of 1903, and 
Gross Tolal. 

SLIGO. 

1G 

- 

153 


- 

“ 

- 

■ 25 

38 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 



- 

- 

■« 

HI 

542 

no 

211 

324 

1,187 


Total Purchased by Board 
prior to Act of 1903. 


- 

141 

141 

542 

110 

211 

324 

1,187 


Total Purchased by Board 
siuco Act of 1903 

195 

221 

191 

203 

581 

m 

727 

549 

2,283 


Total Purchased by Board 
under both Acts 

192 

22', 

181 

20J 

1,123 

530 

W 

m 

3,470 


MAYO. 

12j 


111 

Hi 

4,780 

378 

3,231 

3,509 

11,907 



11! 

151 

is.; 

151 

27,425 

17,111 

17,290 

25,673 

87,499 



1G 

195 

15?, 

10! 

12,870 

4,295 

0,071 

10.062 

33,293 


Total Purchased^ by^ Board 

11} 


15! 

15i 

45,081 

21,784 


39,244 

132,704 


Total Purchased by Board 
since Act of 1903. 

185 

21 

18.1 

19! 

0,948 

7,484 

8,724 

6,590 

29,752 


Total Purchased by Board 
under both Acts. 

17 

21 

10 

i> 

52,029 

*» 

35,319 

45,840 

162,456 


ROSCOMMON. 











Tota Purchased by Board 
prior to Act or 1903. 

15S 

_ 

- 

153 

1,583 

92 


893 

3,401 


Total Purchased by Board 
sinco Act of 1903. 

20! 

23 

193 

205 

727 

13,500 

4,089 

1,510 

19,886 


Total Purchased by Board 
under both Acts. 

20! 

23 

193 

20! 

2.310 

13,052 


2,403 

»» 


‘ This Column (23) inoludes Loekspitting, Fenein 

River Drainage, and supervision of all Improvement Works, Ac., Ac 
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of the Congested Districts Board. 


purchased under Old Acts ( i.e , Prior to Act of 1903), aud Sold under Old Acts. 

purchased under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold partly under Old Acts and partly under Act of 1903 
purchased under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and sold entirely under Act of 1903. 
purchased under Act of 1903, and Sold under the same Act. 


OF RETURN — continued, 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


RETURN {continued) showing particulars of Estates Purchased and Re-sold by the Board, arranged in Four Classes, viz. 

(1) Estates 

• , • (2) Estates 

(3) Estates 

(4) Estates 


(A.) SUMMARY 





Acreag 

at time of Purchase. 

PO"I" 

aluation of Columns 5, 6, 

Pounty. 

Number 

of 

Estates. 

Class. 

Tenanted 

Untenanted. 

Total. 

Tenanted. 

Untenanted 

Total. 


x. 


5. 

6. 

, 

g 



GALWAY. 




Acres. 

Acres. 

£ 

£ 



3 


1,366 

1,804 

3,170 

638 

347 

986 


2 

Two. 

688 

1,087 

1,775 

16 

135 

230 


7 

Three. 

2,838 

2,928 

5,766 

426 

989 

1.415 

Total Purchased by Board prior to Aot, 1903. 



*» 

5,819 

10,711 

1,159 

1.471 

2,630 

Total Purohased by Board since Act, 1905 

25 

Four. 

12,243 

9,791 

22,034 

3,159 

3,807 

6,966 

Total Purohased by Board under both Aots, 

37 

- 

1U3S 

15,610 


4,318 

5,278 

9,596 

KERRY. 









Total Purchased by Board under Old Acts, ... 

8 

Three. 

- 

326 

326 

- 

222 

222 

Total Purohased by Board under Aot, 1903, 

6 

Four. 

40,193 

1,487 

41.680 

5,997 

246 

6,243 

Total Purchased by Board under both Aost, 

8 

- 

40,193 

1.813 

42,006 

•m 

468 

6,465 

CORK, W.R. 









Total Purchased bv Board under Act, 1903, and Gro-s 
Total. 

■ 

Four. 

5,381 




12 

m 

ALL COUNTIES. 


One. 

6,002 

2,584 

8,586 

1,538 


2,105 


9 

Two. 

104,113 

6,152 

110,265 

25,394 

1,679 

27,073 


30 

Three. 

32.761 

18,216 

50,977 

6,024 

4,325 

10,349 

Total Purohased by Board prior to Aot, 1903, 

47 

- 

MM " 

26,952 

mm 

32,956 

6,571 

39,527 1 

Total Purchased by Board since Aot, 1903, 

106 


205.140 

58,948 

261,088 

46,964 

12.589 

59,553 ! 

Total Purchased by Board under both Acts to 30th 
September, 19<1G. 

153 

- 

348.016 

85,900 

433,916 


19,160 | 99,080 1 
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purchased under Old Acts {i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold under Old Acts. 

purchased under Old Acts {i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold partly under Old Acts and partly under Act of 1903 

purchased under Old Acts {i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold entirely under Act of 1903. 

purchased under Act of 1 903, and Sold under the same A ct. 


OF RETURN — continued. 


Rental (of Tenanted Land only) at time 
of Purchase. 

Total 

Estate, 

including 

for tenancy 
Oolurar 17. 

Net sums 
Kn d an°ts 

Included in 
Price of 
Estates. 
Column 16. 

Number of Tears’ Purchase of 
Poor Law Valuation. Columns 
8, 9, and 10. 

COUNTY 

First Term. 

Second Term 

Other. 

Total. 

Tenanted. 

18. 

Untenanted. 

19. 

Total. 

20. 

256 

£ 

£ 

105 

189 

614 

167 

15,822 

4,079 

32,324 

£ 

135 

661 

1,004 

13 

24} 

174 

20} 

24} 

15} 

17} 

22} 

GALWAY. 

Total Purchased by Board prior to Aot, 
1903. 

Total Purchased by Board since Act, 
1903. 

Total Purchased by Board under both 
Acts. 

KERRY. 

Total Purchased Iby Board .under Old 
Acts. 

Total Purchased by Board under Act, 
1903. 

Total Purchased by Board under both 
CORK, W.R. 

Total Purchased by Board under Aot, 
1903, and Gross Total. 

ALL COUNTIES. 

Total Purchased by Board prior to Act, 
1903. 

Total Purchased by Board since Act, 
1903. 

Total Purchased by Board under both 
Acts to 30th September, 1906. 

961 

- 

294 

1,265 

52,225 

154 

22} 

19} 

1,109 

426 

1,627 

1,921 

3,162 

179,856 

1,496 

19 

31} 

25} 


126 

Ml» 

232,081 

2,500 

18 

28} 

24 





4,615 

300 



21 

1,679 

291 

1,76. 

6,731 

134,908 

978 

21J 

28} 

21} 

4,679 

291 

1,761 

6,731 

139,553 

1,278 

214 

25 

21} 

498 



617 

17,090 

35 

17} 

18} 

17} 

787 

988 

1,091 

108 

770 

705 

19,046 

1,140 

1,492 

20,142 

6,004 

30,583 

311,176 

198,126 

959 

10,232 

4.300 

16} 

14} 

23} 

14} 

12} 

191 

5,869 

878 

20,891 

27,638 

569,885 

15,491 

123 

21 

14} 

23,473 

...« 

9,853 

43,472 


10,845 

18} 

*> 

20} 

29.312 



11,024 


71,110 

1,791,950 

26,336 

16 

26} 

18 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 



RETURN (continued) showing particulars of Estates Purchased 

and Re-sold by the Board, arranged in Four Classes, viz. : — 








(1) Estates 

(2) Estates 

(3) Estates 

(4) Estates 







(A.) 

SUMMARY 


Number of Years’ Purchase of Rent, Columns, 
XI, 12, 13, and 14. 

Expenditu 

re on Permanent Improvements up to 30th September, 1S08. 

COUNTY. 

First Term. Second Term 

Other. 

Total. 

Buildings. 

Drainage. Roads. 

Miscellaneous 

Total. 


21. 22. 


24. 

25. 

26. 27. 


29. 

GALWAY. 




£ 

£ £ 

£ 

£ 


12? - 

— 

12? 

3,469 

844 2,186 

2,809 

9,308 


15} - 

12? 

13? 

797 

46 366 

1,000 

2,209 


164 - 

17J 

16? 

4,047 

442 1,044 

2,846 

8,379 

Total Purchased by Board 
prior to Act, 1903, 

14 — 

15! 

141 

8,313 

1,332 3,596 

6,655 

19,896 

Total Purchased by Board 

191 22i 

18 

19 

4,924 

1,319 3,275 

3,498 

13,016 

Total Purohased by Board 
underboth Acts. 

17 22J 

17! 

17? 

13,237 

2,651 6,871 


32,912 

KERRY. 















112 

under Old Acts. 






m 

Total Purchased by Board 
tinder Act, 1903. 

19 1 204 

18 

18? 

m 

799 I 2,199 

1,825 

4,986 

Total Purchased by Board 
under both Acts. 

19 204 

18 

18? 

164 

799 | 2,199 


5,098 

Hi 

194 1 21 I 16 

181 

30 

158 797 

152 

1,137 

ALL COUNTIES. 

12? - 

114 

. 121 

8,543 

1,264 ] 5,429 

6,389 

21,625 


11! 151 

154 

151 

28,222 

17.157 17,656 

26,673 

gq 7ns 


15? 20 

155 

161 

22,452 

5,409 10,906 

17,313 

56,080 

Total Purchased by Boaid 
prior to Act, 1903. 

14? 191 

151 

151 

<*•” 

23.830 33,991 

50,375 

167,413 

Total Purchased by Board 

199 214 

.. 1S4 

. 19? 

13,373 

23,746 , 19,811 

14,130 

71,060 

Total Purchased by Board 

18! 2U 

101 

18 ! 

72,590 j 

47,576 j , 53,802 . 

64,505 

238,473 

September, 1906. 




-.1 



. 


“This Column (28) includes Lockspitting. Fencing, River Drainage, and supervision of all Improvement Works, &c„ &c. 
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purchased under Old Acts (t.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold under Old Acts. 

purchased under Old Acts ( i.e .. Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold partly under Old Acts and partly under Act of 1903. 

purchased under Old Acts (i e , Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold entirely under Act of 1903. 

purchased under Act of 1903 and Sold under the same Act. 


OF RETURN — continued. 



2 M 
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RETURN ( continued ) showing particulars of Estates Purchased and Sold by the Board, arranged in 

(1) Estates purchased 

(2) Estates purchased 

(3) Estates purchased 

(4) Estates purchased 


B— DETAILED 







Date 

j Acreag 

at time of Purchase. 


COUNTS 

Class. 

ESTATE. 

of 

Agreement 

purchase 

Estate. 

of 

Vesting 

Estate 

Board. 

which 

tvo-thirds 

1 Value) of 

Estate 
had been 

Tenanted. 

Untenanted 

Total. 




1. 

2. 


I Board. | 

4. ; 5. 

1 6. 









Acres. 

' Acre ,. 

Acres. 


DOSEOAI, 

One, 

Carrowcinnon, 

February, 1898, 

26tli Feb., 1898, 

8th May, 1901, 

93 

- . 

93 



Three, 

W. R. Tredenniok, 

10th Nov., 1899, 

1st Feb., 1900, 

29th Mar., 1905, 

140 


459 




Charley, 

3rd Dec., 1901, 

3rd Dec., 1901, 

21st Mar., 1905, 

2,462 

1,950 

4,412 




C. J. Treriennick, 

18th Mar., 1902, 

18th Mar., 1902, 

— 

140 

2S0 

420 




Faweelt, 

November, 1902, 

12th Dec., 1908, 

- 

23 

142 

170 



r 



. January, 1903, 

7th Oct, 1903, 

- 

2,728 

1,494 

4,222 




Total and averages, 

- 

- 

- 

5,498 

4,185 

9,683 




N. M'Loooe, 

15th July, 1904, 

- 

- 

542 

- 














Total and averages 
Tor all Clasaea 


— 

— 



10,318 


LEITRIM, 

Three, 

Kilgarriff 

23rd Dec., 1902, 

19th Mar., 1903, 


50 

150 

208 












Three, 

Fitzgerald Hullycus- 

24th May, 1901, 

14th June, 1901, 

15th Oct, 1904, | 254 

176 

430 



Four, 

Capt. Armstrong, . . 

June, 1904, .. 

24th July, 1906, 

j 

2 845 

1,314 

4,159 


. 


Col. Gethin, 

6th April, 1905, 

24th July, 1906, 

- 

954 

763 

1,717 




P. R. Hale, 

5th Aug., 1904, 

22nd Oct., 1906, 

- 

588 

192 

780 




Margison, 

4th Feb., 1904, 

6th July, 1905, 

— 

531 

215 

746 


. 


H. P. Baker, 

1st Mar., 1906, 

— 

— 

— 

99 

99 




E. F. Phibbs, . . 1 

27tH Feb., 1906, 

- 

- ' ' 

1,442 

437 

1,879 




Total and averages. 

- 

- 

- 

6,360 

3,020 

9,380 




Total and averages 
tor all Olasses. 

- 

- 

- 

6,614 

3,196 

9,810 


Mayo, .. 

One, .. 

Clare Island, 

December, 1894, 


1 


553 





Leetch ' 

16th Feb., 1893, j 

18th Feb., 1898, 

7th May, 1902, 

538 

- 

538 




Higgins, .. .. | 

2nd Dec., 1898, ! 

15th Dec., 1893, 

26th Nov., 1901 

62 

212 

274 



i 



13th Nov., 1900, . 

16th Jan., 1901, 

26th Mar., 1902, ; 

455 | 

15 

470 




Total and averages 


- 

- 

4,543 

780 

5,323 
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Four Classes, viz 1 : — ■ 

under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold under Old Acts. 

under Oldi Acts, (i.e., Prior- to Act of 1903), and Sold partly under Old Acts and partly under New Act (i.e., Act of 1903.) 
under Old Acts (i.e. Prior to Act of 1903) and Sold entirely under New Act. 
under New Act (i.e. Since- Act of 1903), and Sold under the same Act. 


figures: 


Poo 

Law Valuation. 

Rental (ot Tenanted Land only) at time 

ofpurehase. 


^ Total ^ 



[enacted. 

tin tenanted. 

• Total. 

1st Term. 

2nd Term. 

Other. 

13. 

Total. 

14. 

wholly 

partially 

C. ngcsted 
District, 

including 
sums paid 
for Tenancy 
Interests as 
per Column 
17. 

16. 

Tenants’ 

Interests 

included 

Column 16. 

17. 

ESTATE. 

£ 

£ ~ 

£ 


f. 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 


37 

- 

37 


- 

41 


Conges led, 

679 • 

23' 

: Carro'tfcannon. 

98 

241 

- 339 


73 


73 

Non-Congested, 

■ 6,122 

30 

W. R. Trcdenniok. 

4S3 

68 

551 

482 


- 

482 

Congested, 

7,937 

5- 

Charley. 

109 

190 

299 

40 

: — 

46 

86 

do., *• . 

6,619 

741 

C. J. Tredennick. 

11 

54 

65 

14 

' - 

- 

14 

Mon-Congested, 

11,332= 

30 

Fawcett. 

193 

37 

235 



51 

51 

Cong's ted, 

1,204 

• 4. 

J oulc. 

899 

« 

1,489 

! 536 


97 

70S 

_ 

23|214 

810 

Total and averages. 

100 

- - 

100 

10, 

10 

■ - 

115 

Congested 

2,276 

- ' 

N. M’Loone. 

1,036 

590 

1,626 

641 

83 

138 

862 


. 

■26; 169 

833 

Total anl averages 
for all Classes. 

23 



6 


14 

20 

Congested, 

1,705 


Kilgarriff. 

95 

94 

189 



107 

107 

Congested, 

3,977 


Fitzgerald (Tullycus- 
heenmore), 

1,289 1 

691 

1,980 

599 

317 

181 

' 1,097 

Mon-Congested, 

39,864 


Capt. Armstrong. 

503 

99 

602 

49 

389 

8 

446 

Congested, 

15,000 


Ool. Gothin. 

170 

55 

225 

- 

161 

5 

166 

Practically all 

5,000 


P. R. Hale. 

201 

33 



— 

81 

172 

Congested, 


— 

Margieon. 

— 

75 

75 

— 

- — 


- 

Non-C.ngested, 

' 1,650 

— 

H. P. Baker. 

447 

3 

450 

108 

97 

122 

387 

Congested, 

7,967 


E. F. Phibhs. 

2,610 

956 

.1,563 

907 

934 

397 

2,268 

■ - 

73,893 

- 

Total and averages. 

2,705 

1 050 


907 

964 

504 

2,375 


'7?,870: 

_ 

Total and averages 
for all Classes. 

462 

69 

531 



391 

391 

Congested, 

5; 375 1 

318 

Clare Island. 

180 

• — 

180 

143 

_ 

32 

175 

do.. 

2,485 • 

250 

Lsetch. 

30 

ISO 

18 


- — 

>: 57 

57 

do., 

3,325 


Higgins. 

191 

1 

192 



: 184 

184 

do., .. 

2,897 

160 

Sir™. 

S.3 

“ 

'«* 

143 

- 

664 

807 

- 

1 4,082 
• 

728 

Total and averages. 


2 M 2 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


RETURN ( continued ) showing particulars of Estates Purchased and Sold by the Board, arranged in 

(1) Estates purchased 

(2) Estates purchased 

(3) Estates purchased 

(4) Estates purchased 

B. — DETAILED 
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Four Classes, viz. : — 

under Old Acts (i.e. Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold under Old Acts. 

under Old Acts (i.e. Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold partly under Old Acts and partly under New Act (i.e., Act of 1903.) 
under Old Acts (i.e. Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold entirely under New Act. 
under New Act (i.e. Since Act of 1903), and Sold under the same Act. 
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Four Classes, viz. : — 

under Old Acts ( i.e ., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold under Old Acts. 

under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold partly under Old Acts, and partly under New Act (i.e. Act of 1 903). 
under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold entirely under New Act. 
under New Act (i.e., Since Act of 1903) and Sold under the same Act. 


FIG URES— ^continued. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


RETURN (continued) showing particulars of Estates Puuchased and Sold by the Board arranged in 

(1) Estates purchased 

(2) Estates purchased 

(3) Estates purchased 

(4) Estates purchased 


B.— DETAILED 
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Four Classes, viz. : — 

under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold under Old Acts. 

under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903) . and Sold partly under Old Acts and partly under New Act (i.e., Act of 1903). 
under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold entirely under New Act. 
under New Act (i.e., Since Act of 1903), and Sold under the same Act. 

FIGURES — continued. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


RETURN ( continued ) showing particulars of Estates Purchased and Sold by the Board, arranged in 

(1) Estates purchased 

(2) Estates purchased 

(3) Estates purchased 

(4) Estates purchased 


B— DETAILED 






Number of Years’ Purchase o£ Poor 
Law Valuation. 

(Columns 8. 6, 10). 

Number of Years’ 
(Columns 11 

Purchase of Rent. 
12, 13, 14.) 

COUNTY. 

Class. 

ESTATE. 


Tenanted. 

Untenanted. 

Total. 

1st Term. 

2nd Term. 


Total. 





18 

19 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

Mayo— con. 

Two, 

Portroyal, 


1 101 

18} 

12 

n 

_ 

9} 

11 


.. 

Bollymaeragh, 



26} 

26} 

- 

- 

- 




Digby. 


13* 


15} 

11} 

— 

— 

13} 



Faulkner, 


13} 

44} 

19} 

— 

15} 

- 

15} 



Dillon, 


12 

11} 

12 

s 

- 

15} 

15} 



G. E. Browne, I., . 


12} 

50 

12} 

— 

— 

13 

13 



S. A. Fitzgerald (Ballintadder), 


18 


18 

15} 

- 

- . 

15} 



Total and Averages, 


12 

14} 

12} 

11} 

15} 

15} 

15} 


Three, 

O'Reilly-Dease, 


6} 

_ 

6} 

_ 

_ 

10 

10 



Knockaunaklll, . 


- 

21} 

21} 

- 

- 

- 

- 



Mitchell. I., 


15} 

19} 

15} 

15} 

— 

- 

15} 



Lucan, Doon, 





- 

- 

- 

- 



Buncam, . 





aS 

— 

— 

— 



Liscromwell, 


| 



— 

— 

— 




Antigua, 


1 “ 

21} 

21} 

- 

- 

- 

- 



Aghadrinagh, 





- 


- 

- 



Eilmeena, 





— 

— 

— 

— 



Vesey-Stoney, I., . 


19} 

25} 

21} 

15} 

- 

15} 

15} 



Curran-Tyrrell, 


15} 

— 

15} 

15 

— 

15 

15 



Isidore Bourke, 


18} 

26} 

20} 

16| 

19} 

153 

17 



Darcy, 


20} 

21} 

20} 

17} 

19} 

14} 

17} 



Rush. . 


20} 

25} 

24} 

19} 

22 

18} 

19} 



Robinson, 


15} 

- 

15} 

15} 

- 


15} 



Hans-Browne, 


18} 

20} 

17 

15} 

- 

15} 

15} 



Knox, . 


19} 

19} 

19} 

— 

20 

— 

20 



O’Dowd, . 


17} 

— 

17} 

15} 

17} 


17 



Total and Averages, 


17} 

22} 

19} 

16 

39} 

15} 

16} 


Four, 

Harlech, . 


15 

_ 

15 

19 

19 


19 



Tighe, 


15} 

- 

15} 

18 

- 

18 

18 



Tnohy, 


— 

«} 

41} 

. — 

— 

- 

- 



M'Carrick, 


19} 

50 

19} 

18 

21 

16 

20 



P. W. Raftery, . 


21} 

31 

28 

19} 

— 

19} 

19} 



Olaremount, 


11 

47} 

44} 

- 

22 


22 



St. John Bloke, 


23} 

33} 

31} 

22} 

- 

22} 

22} 



J. E. Treston, 


24} 

- 

24} 

- 

22 

- 

22 



Mrs. D. M. Roche, . 


20} 

— 

20} 

20 

23 

20 

22} 



J. IV. Madden, 


25} 

20 

22 

21} 

- 

21} 

21} 



Mrs. Meade, 


19} 

21} 

19} 

20 

22 

— 

22 



Lord Kilmaine, 


16} 

— 

16} 

17 

20 

— 

17 



Lord Bingham, L, . 


18} 

22} 

18} 

18 

20 

18 

18} 



Hunter, 


19 

34} 

23} 

20} 

23 

20 

21 



James Taaffe, 


14} 

41} 

14} 

— 

18} 

18 

18} 



G. E. Browne, U-, . 


15 

56} 

16} 

- 

23} 

— 

23} 



Lord Bingham, It, . 


16} 

33} 

16} 

20 

21 

19 

19} 



Mrs. Coyle, 


27} 

25 

27} 

— 

21} 

19 

21 



E. C. Walshe, 


11} 

— 

11} 


- 

9} 

9} 



Mitchell, IL, 


- 

71 

71 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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Four Classes, viz. : — 

under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold under Old Acts. 

under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Actof 1903), and Sold partly under Old Acts and partly under New Act (i.e., Act of 1903). 
under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold entirely under New Act. 
under New Act (i.e., Since Act of 1903), and Sold under the same Act. 

FTGTJ RES — continued. 



Expenditure 

n Permanent improvements up to 30tii September, 1906 


Portion not Re-sold on 
30th Sept., 1906. . 








Vereentaw 









t 


ments 




ESTATE. 


Buildings. 

Drainage. 


cellancous. 

Total. 

Price of 

Poor Law 
Valuation. 

Estimated 
Sale Price. 

Estimated 

Annuities. 



25. 


27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

S3. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ s. d. 



2,539 

827 

1,027 

2,485 

6,878 

62-61 

31 

428 

18 18 2 

Portrayal. 


2,209 

78 

168 

639 

3,094 

56.25 

- 

- 

- 

Ballymacragh. 


2,042 

539 

627 

1,352 

4,460 

181-00 

12 

'187 

6 16 

Digby. 


80S 

209 

384 

285 

1,486 

59-87 

3 

271 

8 16 2 

Faulkner. 


18,624 

15,128 

14,849 

20,260 

68,801 

22-04 

1,425 

21,194 

688 15 7 

Dillon. 


1,403 

324 

335 

639 

2,701 

102-73 

33 

435 

14 2 9 

G. E. Browne, L 



6 

- 

13 

19 

3-11 

- 

- 

- 

S. A. Eitzgerald. 




17,290 

25,673 

87,499 

25-95 

1,504 

22,515 

731 14 2 

Total and Averages. 


123 

81 

192 

300 

696 

163-93 


_ 

_ 

O’Eeiily-Dease. 


1,884 

121 

283 

517 

2,805 

40-85 

— 

— 

- 

Knockaunakiil. 


2,290 

179 

1,256 

2,779 

6,504 

29-85 

40 

934 

30 7 2 

Mitchell, 1.1 


1,552 

89 

96 

327 

2,064 

76-44 

_ 

- 

- 

Lucan, Doon. 


1,016 

34 

40 

265 

1,355 

68-60 

— 

- 

— 

Buncam. 


452 

63 

63 

195 

778 

60-12 

- 

- 

- 

Lisoromwell. 











Antigua. 


1,231 

14 

30 

453 

1,733 

34-85 

170 

4,011 

130 7 2 

Aghadrinagh. 



_ 

- . 

- 

_ 

_ 

131 

3,200 

104 0 0 

Kilmeena. 



271 

443 

621 

1,445 

18-49 

328 

9.125 

296 11 4 

Vesey-Stoney, I. 


35 

368 

131 

75 

609 

23-33 

172 

2,610 

84 16 6 

Curran-Tyrrell. 


2,576 

1,203 

981 

1,226 

5,986 

20-32 

12 

1,077 

34 19 6 

Isidore Bourke. 


22 

185 

993 

793 

1,993 

11-42 

443 

10,038 

826 4 8 

Darcy. 


720 

284 

258 

686 

1,948 

26-68 

23 

760 

24 14 0 

Rush. 


35 

133 

328 

108 

602 

26-60 

145 

2,783 

90 9 0 

Robinson. 


427 

938 

381 

445 

2,191 

18-72 

468 

7,995 

259 16 9 

Hans- Browne. 


397 

248 

524 

1,082 

2,251 

28-06 

9 

168 

5 9 2 

Knox. 


- 

79 

72 

187 

338 

18-40 

7 

142 

4 12 3 

O’Dowd. 


12,870 

4,295 

6,071 

10,062 

33,298 

25-30* 


42,843 

1,892 7 6 

Total and Averages. 


_ 

88 

85 

2 

175 

4-04 

289 

4,922 

159 19 4 

Harlech. 


_ 

11 

3 

_ 

14 

1-13 

76 

1,272 

41 6 10 

Tighe. 


106 

40 

43 

4 

193 

14-41 




Tuohy. 


_ 

52 

130 

8 

190 

8-05 

119 

2,444 

79 8 7 

M'Carrick. 


509 

292 

213 

230 

1,244 

37-07 

121 

4,006 

130 4 0 

P. W. Raftery. 


852 

- 

1 

26 

379 

3-03 

897 

25,500 

828 14 0 

Olaremount. 


13 

_ ' 

100 

297 

410 

3-30 

294 

9,347 

303 15 8 

St, John Blake. 


_ 

210 

178 

65 

453 

20-47 

90 

2,504 

81 7 8 

J. E. Treston. 


22 

243 

684 

222 

1,171 

9-24 




Mrs. D. M. Roche. 


111 

33 

60 

45 

249 

19 15 

59 

1,700 

56 5 0 

J. W. Madden. 


10 

26 

45 

40 

121 

5-60 

109 

2,500 

81 5 0 

Mrs. Meade. 


232 

307 

291 

104 

934 

10-23 

549 

15,292 

496 19 9 

Lord Eilmaine. 


3,934 

2,352 

2,740 

3,161 

12,187 

11-00 

5.741 

140,784 

4,575 9 7 

Lord Bingham. 








366 

7,018 

228 1 8 

Hunter 


28 

1,095 

1,511 

347 

2,981 

9-40 

2,160 

83,007 

1,072 18 4 

James Taaffe. 


_ 

601 

185 

77 

863 

3.21 

1,789 

27,736 

901 8 4 

G. E. Browne, II. 











Lord Bingham, IL 


— 

22 

4 

_ 

26 

1.32 

72 

2,176 

70 14 6 

Mrs. Coyle. 


477 

19 

— 

377 

873 

87-30 

86 

1,900 

61 15 0 

E. C. Walshe. 








- 

- 

- 

Mitchell, n. 


t This Column (28) includes Loekspitting, Fencing, B 

ver Drainage, and supervision of all Improvement Works, &c., &c. 

2 N 2 

tinted image digitised by the University of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 
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RETURN (continued) showing particulars of Estates Purchased and Sold by the Board arranged in 




(1) Estates purchased 

(2) Estates purchased 

(3) Estates purchased 









B— DETAILED 









on 30th Sept., 1906 









Total 


COUNTY. 

ClaSB. ESTATE. 









Re-Sale Price 

Annuities 

Payable. 

Entire 

Estate. 




Si. 

35. 

36. 

37. 










Two, . 1 Portrayal, 

846 

13,3o4 

518 4 4 




„ . Ballymacraeh, . 

198 

4,870 

189 13 7 

4,870 



, . Digby, 

145 

3,481 

132 9 9 

3,668 



„ . Faulkner, 

121 

2,577 

97 10 6 

2,848 



., . | DiUon, 

28,828 

331,653 

11,847 15 0 

352,847 










„ . S. A. Fitzgerald 

34 

642 

20 17 2 

642 



Total and Averages. 

25,339 


12,908 6 4 

382,027 



Three, . | O'Reilly-Dease, . 

52 

790 

25 IS 4 

790 



. | Knockaunaklll, . 

321 

6,070 

197 5 4 

6,070 



„ . 1 Mitchell, I., 

1,027 

20,987 

682 1 6 

21,921 



„ . 1 Lucan, Doon, 

136 

2,791 

90 14 2 

2,791 



. Buneam, . 

98 

2,092 

67 19 10 

2,092 



„ . Liscromwell, 

91 

2,086 

67 16 0 

2,086 



„ . j Antigua, . 







„ . | Agbadrinagh, . . 

- 

- 

- 

4,011 



„ . | Kilmeena, 

— 

— 

— 

3,200 



„ . | Vesey-Stoney, L, 

11 

600* 

— 

9,725 



„ . Curran-Tyrrell, . 

— 

- 

— 

2,610 



„ . Isidore Bourke, . 

1.486 

32,625 

1,060 6 2 

33,702 



„ . Darcy, 

— 

— 

- 

10,038 



„ ■ hush, 

276 

7,927 

257 12 4 

8,687 



„ . Robinson, . 

- 

- 


2,783 



„ . Hans-Browne, . 

228 

4,591 

149 4 0 

12,586 



„ . Enos, . 

401 

8,795 

285 16 7 

8,963 



„ . O' Dowd, . 

95 

1,908 

62 0 2 

2,050 



Total and Averages, 

4,217 

91,262 

2,946 9 5 

184,105 



Four, . Harlech, . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4,922 



W • Tighe, 

- 

- 

- 

1,272 



., • Tuohy, 







„ • M'Carrick, 

- 

— 

— 

2.444 



„ . P. W. Battery, . 

— 

— 

— 

4,006 



„ • Olaremount, 

mtc-t je } « j i rot; un.v j«s 


- 


25,500 



„ • St. John Blake, . 

134 

3,692 

119 19 9 

13,039 



„ . J. E. Treston, 

■ 

-i 

r ,...5- 

8,604 



,. . Mrs. D. M. Roehe, 







., . J. \V. Madden, . 

W-ti 

- 


1,700 



„ . Mrs. Meade, 

! >r- !. 

— 


2,500 



„ . j Lord Kilmaine, . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

isvpo 



., . j Lord Bingham, L, 

- . 

— 


140,784 



„ . Hunter, . 

' -r=. 



7,018 



., . James Taaffe, 

- 

- 

- 

33,007 



.. . Q. E. Browne. II., 


— 

— 

27,736 



,, . Lord Bingham, II., 

.. . j Mrs. Coyle, 


- 

- 

2,176 


.-•/ o 

.. . | Mitchell, H, 

73 

3,794 

123 6 0 



Printed image digitised 

by the University of Southamptor 

Library Digitis, 

ation-Unit 
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Four Classes, viz. : — 

under Old Acts ( i.e ., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold under Old Acts. 

underOldActs (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold partly under Old Acts and partly under New Act (i.e., Act of 1903). 
under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold entirely under New Act. 
under New Act (i.e., Since Act of 1903), and Sold under the same Act. 


FIGURES — continued. 


Observations. 


38. 

£ *. d. 

532 2 6 Portrayal. 

189 13 7 Ballymacragh. 

138 11 8 Digby. 

106 6 8 Faulkner. 

>12,536 10 7 Dillon. 

115 18 9 1 R. 3. Browne, I. 

20 17 2 S. A. Fitzgerald 

j (Ballintadder). 

13,640 0 6 | Total and Averages. 


very valuable turbary n 


j O'Beilly-Dease. 
Knockaunakill. 
Mitchell, I. 
Lucan, Doon. 


7 19 10 
7 16 0 i 


Antigua, 
j Aghadrinagh. 

I Kilmeena. 

! Vesey-Stoney, I. 
] Curran-Tyrrell. 

: Isidore Iiourke. 
Darcy. 

Rush. 

' Robinson, 
j Hans-Browne. 


Columns 25 to 30 iuclude Mitchell 11. Instate 


s paid in Cash, no annuity payable. 


0 include Hunter Batata. 


I The landlord agreed to 


>n which the tenants had been grazing their cattle, at 20 years' 


Total and Averages, j 


•e Column. 30— Mitchell IL a 


itss purchase prices have been included in calculating this pen 


Harlech. 

Tighe. 

Tuohy. 

M'Carrick. 

P. IV. Battery. 
Claremount. 

J. E. Treston. 

Mrs. D. M. Roche. 
.1. W. Madden. 
Mrs. Meade. 

Lord Kilmaine. 
Lord Bingham, I. 
Hunter. 

James Taaffe. 

G. E. Browne, IL 
Lord Bingham, II. 
Mrs Coyle. 

E. C. Walshe. 
Mitchell, IL 


I Columns 31 to 38. inclusive, are included i 
The price of untenanted land includes son: 
id land on this Estate is 


| The only untenanted land on this Estate is a tract of bog 
untenanted land on this Estate includes a large area 
I Columns 31 to 38. inclusive, include Sirs. D. M. Roche Estate. 


Bingham and G. E. Browne II. Estates, 
turbary for which a high price was paid. 

cost £50, the Poor Law Valuation being only £1 


bog. 


inoiude Convent buildings and 90 acres of land which the Nuns are purchasing as tenants. __ 
considerable area of this land has been greatly improved since the P. L. V. wa3 made, by drainage, reclamation, 

and good husbandry pursued by previous owners, one of whom w— - ° T ‘ — **•- 

Claremorris racecourse. 

’his untenanted land was let for years for grazing p- 
Law Valuatioi 


s a Scotchman. It also comprii 
r annum, which is 






included in Claremount Estate. 


Columns 16 and 
Tuohy’s Farm. 
Columns 25 to a 


nd 25 to 38, include Bingham II. Estate, : 
luded in Darcy Estate. 

The untenanted land on this Estate is all bog. 

I Columns 31 to 38, inclusive, include portion of Tuohy’s farm. 

The untenanted land on this Estate is all bog. 

Columns 10 and 17, and 25 to 38 inclusive, are included in Bingham I. 

The untenanted land on this Estate is all bog. 


3 Columns 31 to 38] also include portion of 


Printed image digitised by the University of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 
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RETURN (continued) showing particulars of Estates Purchased and Sold by the Board, 

arranged in 







(1) Estates purchased 

(2) Estates purchased 

(3) Estates purchased 

(4) Estates purchased 







B.— DETAILED 







Acreage at time of Purchase. 





IW- 

Date 

on^whieh 

j 


— — 


COUNTY. 

Class 


of 

Agreement 

Vesting 

two-thirds 






purchase 

Estate. 

Board. 

Estate 
had been 

Tenanted. 

Un- 

tenanted. 

Total. 







the Board. 








2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 








Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


Mayo — con., . 

Four— con. t 

Nolan Ferrall, 

7th Nov., 1904, 

3rd May, 1906, 

- 

5,209 

1,215 

6,424 




C. W, Roberts, . 

November, 1901 

22nd Feb., 1906, 

- 

191 

192 

386 




Colonel Smith, 

26th Nov., 1901, 

17th May, 1906, 

- 

1,201 

1,147 

2,348 




Mrs. Lougheed, . 

28th Nov.. 1901. 

- 


121 

- 

121 




Foley, 

8th Nov., 1904, 

20th July, 1906, 

- 

2,155 

- 

2,155 




Corcoran, . 

20th Jan., 1903, 

28th July, 1906, 

- 

365 

163 

528 




D. J. Burke (part). 

13th July, 1901, 

13th July, 1901, 

- 

727 

- 

727 




O’Donel (Kilbride). 

10th Feb., 1905, 

- 



126 

126 




Bellingham, 

21st Feb., 1905, 

- 

- 

1,648 

10,151 

11,802 




Kirkwood, 

12th April, 1905, 

- 

- 

1,218 

49 

1,297 




Yesey Stoney, IX., 

1st May, 1905, 

- 

- 

32 

159 

191 




John Curran, 

8 th May, 1905, 

i6th Oct., 1906, 

- 

3 

150 

153 




A. Jonos, L, 

29th May, 1905. 

- 


2,611 

534 

3,195 




Rashleigh, 

21st March, 1905 

- 


1,894 

131 

2 025 




James Brannick, 

29th Mai-., 1905, 

- 

15th June, 1906, 


181 

181 




Bunnaeurry, 

9th Sept., 1905, 

_ 

" 

324 

699 

1,023 




Jackson, 

20th May. 1905, 


- 

167 

235 

402 




M'Causland, 

20th April, 1903. 

17th May, 1906, 

- 

368 

431 

799 




Ross Ford, 

18th May, 1905. 

- 

- 

9,901 

3,837 

13,738 




John Ryan, 

12th April. 1905, 

- 

- 

- 

201 

201 




D. R. Fair, 

6th Dec., 1905, 

6th Dec., 1905, 

- 

217 

255 

472 




Mrs. Gibbon, 

7th Feb., 1906, 

- 

- 

3,507 


3,507 




A. Jones, IL, 

22nd Feb., 1906. 


- 

- 

2,676 

2,676 




John Carey, 

28th Mar., 1906, 

28th Mar.. 1906, 

- 

1.028 

779 

1,807 




E. S. Dale, . 

26th April, 1906, 

- 

- 

74 

248 

322 




Wm. Irwin and another, 

30th April, 1906, 

30th April, 1906, 

- 

1,173 

- 

1,173 



if 

R.C. Lynch, . 

29th July, 1906, 


~ 

9,371 


9,371 




Total and Averages, . 

- 


- 

103,676 


132,670 














Total and Averages for 
all Classes. 

- 


~ 

235,006 

**•“ 

279,612 


ROSCOMMON, 

Throe, . 

Waldron, . 

January, 1901, 

17th July, 1901, 

29th Nov., 1904, 

753 

684 

1,437 



Four, 

Mrs.Glanoy. 

11th July, 1905, 

23rd July, 1906, 

- 

- 

534 

534 




R. O. Longfleld, 

3rd Aug., 1905, 

- 

- 

1,429 

2,299 

3,728 




W. J. M Dermott, . 

16th Sept, 1901, 

- 

- 

3 

319 

322 




De Freyne, 

31st March, 1905, 

12th July, 1906, 

- 

29,260 

6,990 

36,250 




R. Flynn, . 

24th June, 1905, 

- 

- 

- 

190 

190 




Major French, 

11th March, 1905. 

9th July, 1906, 

- 

313 

760 

1,073 




Mrs. Crichton, 

30th March, 1905, 

16th Oct., 1906, 

■ - 

1,092 

- 

1,092 




P. M. Leonard, 

6th June, 1904, 

6th June, 1901, 

- 

519 

652 

1,171 




J. 0. Murphy, 

26th July, 1905, 

18th July, 1906, 

- 

3,746 

1,670 

5,416 




P. C. Morriss, 

10th Feb., 1906, 

- 

- 

- 

3G4 

364 




Willsgrove Farm, 

18th Deo., 1905, 

- 

- 

- 

282 

282 



« 

Captain C. French, 

11th April, 1906. 

- 

- 

- 

818 

818 



.. 

Michael Kelly, 

3rd July, 1906, 

- 

- 

- 

172 

172 




Agnes J. Kelly, 

3rd July, 1906, 

- 

- 

97 

160 

257 




FitzGibbon's Farm, 

11th May. 1906, 

- 

- 

- 

49 

49 




Dr. Ellison, 

31st Aug., 1906, 


“ 

286 

- 

286 




Total and Averages, . 

- 

- 

- 

36,745 

15,259 

52,004 






_ 

_ ■ 

37,498 

15,943 





all Classes, 
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Four Classes, viz. : — 

under Old Acts ( i.e ., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold under Old Acts. 

under Old Acts (i.e., Prior .to Act of 1903), and 1 (Sold partly under Old Acts and partly under New Act (i.e., Act of 1903). 
under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold entirely under New Act. 
under New Act (i.e., Since Act of 1903), and Sold under the same Act. 

FIGURES — continued. 



Poor Law Valuati 
Columns 5, 6, 

on ot 
. 

ltental (of Tenanted Land only) at 

time of 

State 
if Estate 
wliolly 
partially 
Congested 
District 

Total 
Price of 
Estate, 
including^ 

for Tenancy 
Interests 

Column 17. 

Sums paid 
for 

Tenants’ 

Interests 

included 

Price of 
E suite, 
Column 16. 

ESTATE, 

Tenanted. 

8. 

Un- 

tenanted. 

9. 

Total. 

1st Term. 

2nd Term. 
12. 

Other. 

13. 

Total. 

14. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 



2,119 

215 

2,334 

822 

977 

389 

2,188 

Partly Con- 

53.620 

120 

Nolan Ferrall. 


68 

2 

70 • 


87 

- 

87 

Congested, 

1,961 

- 

O. W. Roberts. 


19 

48 

67 

- 


21 

21 

Congested, 

1800 

- . 

Colonel Smith. 


28 


28 

36 

- 


36 

Non-Congested, 

650 

- 

Mrs. Lougheed. 


60 

- 

60 

53 

- 

- 

53 

Congested, 

950 

- 

Foley, 

33 

1 

36 

21 

- 

15 

36 

Congested, 

643 

- 

Corcoran. 

211 


211 

- 

172 

- 

172 

Congested, 

3,172 

- 

D. J. Burke (part) 


67 

67 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Non-Congested, 

1,800 

- 

O'Donel (Kilbride). 

143 

179 

322 

25 

13 

113 

151 

Congested, 

8,060 

60 

Bellingham. 

334 

26 

300 

12 

291 

10 

313 

Congested, 

7,097 

- 

Kirkwood. 

1 16 

94 

110 


- 

18 

18 

Congested, 

3,775 

- 

Vesey Stoney, II, 

1 

87 

88 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Congested, 

3,000 

- 

John Curran 

414 

43 

457 

20 

201 

126 

347 

Congested, 

8700 

- 

A. Jones, I. 

i 018 

3 

521 

81 

296 

91 

468 

Congested, 

8,581 

- 

Rashleigli. 



99 

99 

- 


- 

- 

Non-Congested, 

4,265 

665 

James Branniek. 


60 

2 

62 

- 

“ . 

54 

54 

Congested, 

952 

- 

Bunnacurry. 


65 

61 

116 

33 


25 

58 

Congested, 

2,991 

- 

Jackson. 


138 

27 

165 

163 

- 

89 

252 

Congested, 

4,815 

- 

M’Causland. 


223 

46 

269 

222 

- 

- 

222 

Congested, 

4,926 

- 

Ross Ford. 


“ 

100 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Non-Congested, 

2,821 

371 

John Ryan. 


101 

87 

188 

43 

58 

- 

101 

Congested, 

4.000 

_ 

D, R Fair. 


361 

~ 

361 

29 

264 

30 

323 

Congested, 

6,500 

- 

Mrs. Gibbon. 


~ 

33 

33 


- 

~ 

- 

Congested, 

1,600 


A, Jones, II. 


94 

36 

130 

75 

34 

49 

158 

Congested, 

4,630 

- 

John Carey, 


27 

129 

156 

14 

13 

5 

32 

Congested, 

4,500 

- 

E. S. Dale. 

40 

- 

40 

2 

8 

6 

16 

Congested. 

690 

- 

Wm. Irwin A anor. 


437 


437 

283 

21 

188 

492 

Congested. 

9,354 

- 

R. 0. Lynch. 


17,559 

2,352 

19,911 

4,923 

6,702 

*« 

16.508 

_ 

406,952 

5,332 

Total and averages. 














47,908 

6,094 

54,002 

8,970 

7,507 

25,221 

41,698 

_ 

875,826 

„„„ 















394 

- 

<* 

319 

- 

- 

319 

Congested. 

15,066 

1,055 

Waldron. 


- 

493 

493 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Non-Congested. 

11,500 


Mrs. Glancy. 


683 

1,138 

1,721 

243 

156 

94 

493 

Partly Con- 

40,100 

- 

R. O. Longfleld. 


3 

3-3 

3.6 





Non-Uongested. 

8,250 

— 

W. J. M'Dermott, 


13,446 

420 

13,866 

9,878 

1,200 

- 

11.078 

Mainly Con- 

229,777 

2.992 



- 

123 

123 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Non-*bongested. 

3,100 

_ 

R. Flynn. 


265 

736 

1,001 

102 

13 

110 

225 

Non-Congested. 

22,918 

- 

Major French. 


334 


331 

128 

63 

96 

287 

Congested. 

6,284 

- 

Mrs. Crichton. 


181 

249 

430 

144 

— 

40 

184 

Partly Con- 


_ 



1,683 

176 

1,859 

753 

212 

462 

1,427 

Partly Con- 

35,362 

_ 




336 

336 


- 

- 

- 

Non-Congested. 

6,500 

- 

P. O. Morriss. 


~ 

190 

190 

- 


- 

- 

Xon-Oongested. 

5,847 


Willsgrove. 




802 



- 

- 

Non-Congested. 

18,40) 

- 

Captain C. French. 


~ 


197 


- 

~ 

- 

Non-Congested. 

4,600 

- 

Michael Kelly. 


4 “ 

1 




32 

32 

Non-Congested. 

900 

- 

Agnes J. Kelly. 





- 


- 

- 

Non-Congested. 

1,222 

12 

FitzGibbon's Farm. 





4 

33 

13 

43 

Congested. 

960 

- 

Dr. Ellison. 


16,587 

5,216 


11,252 

1,677 

842 

13,77.1 

- 

407,099 

3,001 

Total and Averages, 


16.931 

5,614 

22,595 

11,571 

1,677 

842 

14,090 

_ 

429.156 













for all Classes 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


RETURN ( continued ) showing particulars of Estates Purchased and Sold by the Board, arranged in 

(1) Estates purchased 

(2) Estates purchased 

(3) Estates purchased 

(4) Estates purchased 


B— DETAILED 





Number of Years’ Purchase 
of Poor Law Valuation. 
Columns 8, 9. 10. 

Number of Years’ Purchase of Rent. 
Columns 11, 12, 13, 14. 


COUNTY. 


ESTATE. 

Tenanted. 

Un- 

tenanted. 


1st Term. 

2nd Term. 

Otter. 

Total. 





18. 


20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 


MAYO— eon., . 

Four— con.. 

Nolan Ferrall, 

22} 

26} 

23 

20} 

23} 

20* 

22 



.. . 

C, W. Roberts, 

28} 

- 

28 


22} 

- 

22} 




Colonel Smith, 

17} 

30} 

26} 


- 

16 

16 



•• 

Mrs. Lougheed, 

23.| 

~ 

23} 

18 

- 


18 




Foley, 

15} 

- 

15} 

18 

- 


18 




Corcoran, 

.17} 

20 

17} 

17} 

- 

17} 

17} 




D. J. Burke (part), 

15 

- 

15 

- 

18} 

- 

18} 




O'Donel (Kilbride), 

- 

26} 

26} 

- 

- 

- 

- 




Bellingham, 

18 

30} 

24} 

18 

19 

161 

17 




Kirkwood, 

19} 

24} 

19} 

20* 

20} 

19 

205 




Vesey Stoney, II. 

17} 

37* 

34} 

- 

- 

15} 

15} 




John Curran, 

20 

34} 

34 

- 

- 

20 

20 




A. Jones, I. 

18 

28} 

19 

21 

22} 

20 

21} 




Bashlcigh, 

16} 

20 

16} 

17 

19 

165 

18} 




James Brannick, 

- 

36} 

36} 

- 

- 

- 

- 




Bunnacurry, 

15} 

20 

15} 

- 

- 

17 

17 




Jackson, 

19} 

31} 

25} 

20 

- 

17} 

19 




M'Causland.' 

29} 

29 

29} 

15 

- 

18 

16 




Ross Ford , 

17 

24} 

18} 

17 

- 

- 

17 




John Ryan, 


24} 

24} 

- 

- 

- 

-. 




D. R. Fair, 

22} 

20 

21} 

21 

23} 

- 

22} 




Mrs. Gibbon, 

18 

- 

18 

17} 

20} 

18 

20 




A. Jones, II. 

- 

48} 

48} 

- 

- 

- 

- 




John Carey, 

31} 

47 

35} 

18 

2i} 

16} 

185 



„ 

E. S. Dale, 

23} 

30 

28} 

19 

21 

18 

195 




Win. Irwin and another, 

17} 

- 

17} 

19 

21} 

18 

19} 




R. C. Lynch, 

21} 


21} 

19 

19 

19 

19 




Total and Averages, . 

183 

34 

20} 

18} 

21 

“* 

19} 















Total and Averages for 

,« 

2, 

„ 

i, 

2, 


17 


Roscommon, 

Throe, 

Waldron, 

12} 

31} 

22} 

15} 

- 

- 

15} 



Four, 

Mrs. Glancy, 

- 

23} 

23} 

- 

- 

- 

- 




R. 0. Longfield, 

17} 

26} 

23} 

20 

23 

18 

20} 




W. J. M'Dermott, . 

13} 

25} 

25} 

- 

- 

20 

20 




De Freyne, 

17 

23} 

17} 

20} 

23 


20} 




It. Flynn, 

- 

25} 

25* 

- 

- 

- 

- 




Major Erencli, 

16} 

25} 

23 

20 

22 

19 

195 




Mrs. Crichton, 

18} 

- 

18} 

21} 

24 

21 

21} 




P. M. Leonard, 

19} 

31} 

26} 

19 

- 

18} 

19 




J. C. Murphy, 

17} 

30 

19 

21 

23 

20} 

21 




P. C. Morriss, 

- 

19} 

19} 

- 

- 


“ 




Willsgrove Farm, 

- 

30} 

30* 

- 







Captain C. French, 

- 

23 

23 


- 

- 




.. . 

Michael Kelly, 


23} 

23} 

- 


_ 





Agnes J. Kelly, 

15} 

260 

21 

- 

- 

20 

20 




FitzGibbon's Farm, 

- 

37* 

37} 



- 

- 




Dr. Ellison, 

19.1 

- 

19} 

21 

23 

20 

22} 




Total and Averages, . 

17 

25} 

19 

20} 

23 

19} 

205 




Total and Averages ior 
all Classes. 

17 

25} 

19} 

20* 

23 

19} 

20} 
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Four Classes, viz. : — 

under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold under Old Acts. 

under Old Acts (i.e., Prior .to Act of 1903), and Sold partly under Old Acts and partly under New Act (i.e., Act of 1903). 
under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold entirely under New Act. 
under New Act (i.e., Since Act of 1903), and Sold under the same Act. 

FIGURES — continued. 



* This Column (28) includes Lockspitting, Fencing, Stiver Drainage, aid supervision of all Improvement Works, & &c. 
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ESTATE. 


Nolan Ferrall. 

C. W. Roberts. 
Colonel Smith. 

Mrs. Lougheed. 
Foley. 

Corcoran 

D. J. Burke (part). 
O'Donel (Kilbride). 
Bellingham. 
Kirkwood. 

Vesey Stoney, II. 
John Curran. 

Itashleigh. 

James Brannick. 
Bunnaeurry. 
Jackson. 
M'Causland. 

Ross Ford. 

John Ryan. 


Mrs. Gibbon. 

A. Jones, IX 
John Carey. 

E. 8. Dale. 

Wm Irwin & anor. 
R. C. Lyneh. 


Total and Averages, 


Total and Averages 
for all Classes. 

Waldron. 

Mrs. Glaney. 

R. O. Longfleld. 
W.J. MT)ermott. 
Do Freyne. 

R. Flynn. 

Major French. 

Mrs. Creighton. 

P. M. Leonard. 

J. O. Murphy. 

P. C. Morriss. 
Willsgrove. 

Captain C. French. 
Michael Kelly. 


FitzGibbons' Farm. 
Dr. Ellison. 

Total and Averages. 


Total and Averages 
lor all 


2 0 




ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

nlinued) showing particulars of Estates Purchased an Sold by the Board, arranged in 

(1) Estates purchased 

(2) Estates purchased 

(3) Estates purchased 

(4) Estates purchased 

B— DETAILED 


• Colonel Smith, 

. Mrs. Lougheea, 

. Corcoran, 

. D. J. Burke (parti, 
. O'Donel (Kilbride). 
. Bellingham, 

. Kirkwood, 

. Vcsey Stoney, II.. 


Total and Averages for all Classes, 


30,825 476,761 j 16,832 19 9 
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Four Classes, viz. : — 

under Old Acts ( i.e ., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold under Old Acts. 

under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903) . and Sold partly under Old Acts and partly under New Act (i.e., Act of 1903). 
under Old Acts (i.e.,. Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold entirely under New Act. 
under New Act (i.e., Since Act of 1903), and Sold under the same Act. 

FJ GURES — continued. 



Mrs. Lougheed. 
Foley. 


Captain C. French. 
Michael Kelly. 
Agnes J. Kelly. 


Columns 25, to 30 include Co. Galway portion of Estate. 


lodge with Ashing and sporting i 
a five years’ lease, was £180 per 


igtits, payable by the late tenant under 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

RETURN ■atm iW Bhowiig pM» vt tmum -ml Sold By the Born, .rrtttigecl in 

(1) Estates purchased 

(2) Estates purchased 

(3) Estates purchased 

(4) Estates purchased 

B.— DETAILED 


Date 

of 

Vesting 

Estate 


Estate 
had been 
sold by 


. I Ffroneh, 

. | Leonard, 

. | Rockfield. 


Mai eh, 1893, . 

August, 1896, . 


Total and Averages. 


. January, 1900, 


Total and Averages. 


Netterville (Newbridge). : April, 11 


25th April, 18 


Ballinao 

Kilelooney, 

S. J. M'Donagh, . 

Comyn, 

Fitzpatrick, 

(irks Neville, . 

I Gallagh Farm. . 


t, | August, 1899, . i August, 1899, 

. | Janravy, 1902, . January, 1902. 

. | February. 1902, 9th July, 1902, 

. July, 1902, . 31st July, 1902, 

. J 31st July, 1902, 1 31st July, 190 
. 1 29th July, 1C03, 29th July, 1903. 
. 1 11th Sept., 1903, i 5th Nov., 1903, 


Total and Averages. 


Kirwan, I., 

Balfe, 

R. T. King. 

D. J. Burke (pt.), . 

. T.HazeU, 

Kelly (Olooneon), 

O Kelly (Cooloo), 
Mrs. Fallon; 
Woodbrook, 

Dames Longwortli, 
Dr. Kenny, 

Hon. R. A. Nugei 

B. D. O’Kelly. 
Ballyhard, 
Newcastle Wade. 

. Brownville. 

C. Allies, 

Dr. Boyd, 
Rusheenamanagl), 
V. J. Blake, 

Lieut. Thomson, 
■Rev. ,1. Keaveney 
Thomas Tighe, 
Kirwan, II., 


. I 6th May, 1901, . j 19th June, 1106. 

. I U.h Feb., 1905, l 26th July, 1906, 

. ■ 26ih April, 190,’, 26th April, 1905. 

. 21th Aug., 1901, 26th July, 1906. 

| 13th July, 1901. ! 13th July, 1901. 

. [ 20th April, 1905, 1 
. 20th Feb., 190 , — 

. 16th Mar., 1901. 16th Mar.. 1901. 
( | Uth May, 1901, 21st Mar., 1905, 

( ! loth April, 1905. 28th June, 1906. 

. 23rd Nov., 1903. | 19th April, 1905, 
I Uth Aug., 1901. 

. 1 17th Aug., 1901. j 18th May, 1905, 
20th Feb., 1901. j 5th April, 1906. 
29th July, 1991. j 17th Oct., 190G. 
j 7th May, 1901. 1 3rd June, 1901. 

13th. pet., 1901, 30th July, 1906. 
|1 1th Sept., It, 05. — 

| 2nd Sept., 1905, j — 

I 29th July, 1901, I 27th Nov., 1906. 
j July, 1905, - ! — 

15th June, 1906. — 

| 7th June, 1906, . ' — 

hst Sept., ICOti. ! — 

. j 21st Mar., 190 - - 


Uth Aug., 1896, | 21th Mar., 1902. 
18th April, 1898, 30th May. 1902. 


26th Jan., 1900, ; 30th May. 1902. 
2nd April, 1897. 1 25th June, 1901, 


18th May, 1905, 
22nd April, 1905. 


16th Mar., 1905. 
22nd Jan.. 1906 
3rd Oct., 1905. 


Total and Averages, j 


12.243 

17.135 


9.791 , 
15,610 . 
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Four Classes, viz. : — 

under Old Acts ( i.e ., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold under Old Acts. 

under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold partly under Old Acts and partly under New Act (i.e., Act of 1903). 
under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold entirely under New Act. 
under New Act (i.e., Since Act of 1903), and Sold under the same Act. 


FIGURES — continued. 


— 

Poor Law Valuation of 

Rental (of Tenanted Land only) at 

time of 

























if Estate 


Sums paid 



Tenanted. 

Un- 

Total 

1st Term, 

2nd Term. 

Other. 

Total. 

partially 
in a 

Estate. 

including 

for Tenancy 
Interests 

Tenants' 

Interests 

included 

in 

ESTATE. 









District 

Column 17. 

Estate, 
Column 16. 



R 

„ 


11. 


13. 

14. 

15 

16. 

17 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


r 

* 



350 

219 

569 

400 

- 

- 

400 

Congested, 

8.215 

18 

Ffrench. 


288 

48 

336 

241 

- 

- 

211 

Congested, 

5,735 

190 

Leonard. 


- 

80 

80 

• r 


- 

- 

Congested, 

1.872 


Rockiield. 


638 

317 

985 

... 

- 

- 

611 

- 

15,822 

208 

Total and Averages, 


56 

44 

100 

62 


7 

69 

Partly Con- 

1,885 

65 

J. A. Browne. 


39 

91 

130 



93 

98 

Congested. 


80 



■ 

135 

230 

62 

- 

105 

167 

' - 


... 

Total and Averages. 



138 

138 





Non-Congested, 

| . 2.581 


Netterville (Newbridge), 


18 

— 

48 

12 

— 

— 

42 

Congested, 


Ballinacorra. 


_ 

389 

E89 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

Non-Congested, 

10,099 

442 

Kilelooney. 


51 

_ 

51 

19 

- 

. - 

49 

Non-Conges ted. 

786 


S. J. M'Donagh. 


_ 

152 

152 

- 

- 

- 

- 

; Non-Congested, 

3501 

- 

Comyn. 


185 

91 

276 

66 

- 

135 

201 

Congested. 

5,729 

- 

Fitzpatrick. 


112 

70 

212 

98 


51 

152 

\ Congested, 

4,504 

4 

Birks Neville. 


- 

149 

149 


- 

- 

- 

Non-Congested, 

5.118 

- 

Gallagh Farm. 


426 

989 

1,115 

255 • 

- 


... 


32.321 

661 

Total and Averages. 


255 

585 

840 

119 

26 

107 

252 

| Mainly Non- 

21,500 

_ 

C. J. Blake 
K " L 



86 

567 

141 

158 

157 

456 

Congested, 


— 




158 

15S 

_ 

_ 

' _ 

- 

j Congested, 

5,050 

- 

Balfe. 





_ — 

_ 

86 

86 

Congested, 

1,933 

92 

It. T. King. 





_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Non-Congested, 

1,100 

- 

D. J. Burke (pt.) 


- 




_ 

_ 

90 

1 Congested, 

1,583 

13 

T. Hazell. 



00 



21 

_ 

51 

Congested, 

2,164 

- 

Kelly (Clooncon). 


m 

358 



_ 

26 

111 

J Non-Congested, 

13,000 

- 

O'Kelly (Cool:o). 


25Q 

623 






) 

.. j 

Mrs. Fallon. 




162 


_ 



Congested. 
Non- Congested, 


Woodbrook. 



903 

903 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

Non-Congested, 

21.782 

- 

Damos-Long worth. 


103 

550 

203 

653 

241 

88 

- 

91 

122 

47 

j Mainly Non- 
, Congested. 

1 Non-Congested, 

22,915 

7,181 

■ _ 

Dr. Kenny. 

Hon. R. A. Nugent 



09 

69 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

Congested, 

2,600 

- 

B. D. O'Kelly. 



2 

213 

_ 

112 

_ 

112 

Congested, 

3.029 

450 

Ballyhard. 




91 


_ 

_ 


Non-Congested, 

2,362 


Newcastle Wade. 



68 

68 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

Non-Congested, 

1.889 

351 

Brownville. 




556 


_ 

168 

468 

Congested, 

7,900 


0. Allies. 


33 

49 

82 

U 

14 

5 

30 

Congested, 

2,160 

- 

Dr. Boyd. 


00 

7 

99 

_ 

_ 

198 

198 

j Congested, 

3.223 

577 

Rushecnamanagb. 


139 


13g 

lfll 

_ 

97 

198 

1 Congested, 

3,563 

- 

P. J. Blake. 


33 


87 

_ 

41 

" _ 

41 

Congested, 

3,111 

- 

Lieut. Thomsen. 


118 

5S 

176 

71 


3 

128 

Congested, 

5.300 

- 

Rev. J. Keavenoy. 





11 



192 

1 Partly Con- 

4 000 

— 

Thomas Tighe. 


181 

51 

232 

- 

- 

236 

Congested, 

6.886 

- 

Kirwan, II. 


3.159 

3,807 

6,966 

1,109 

426 

1,627 

3,162 

- 

179,856 

1,196 

Total and Averages. 


4,318 

5,278 

9,596 

2,070 

126 

1,921 

1,117 

- 

232,081 

2.500 

Total and Averages for 
all Classes. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


RETURN LM stowing pnrticnlnrs of Estates Poeosasid and Sols t; the Boabs, arranged m 

(1) Estates purchased 


(2) Estates purchased 


(3) Estates purchased 

(4) Estates purchased 


B. — DETAILED 



| Number of Tears' Purchase < 


Columns 9, 9. 10. 


COUNTY. 




Un- 

tenonted. 




Total. 


Ffrench, 


GALWAY 


Rockfield, 


Total and Averages. 


Total and Averages, 


Netterville (Newbridge), 


Kilelooney, 

S. J. M’Donagh, 
Comyn. 
Fitzpatrick, 
Bilks Neville, 
Gallagh Farm, 


Total and Averages, 


Balfe, 

R. T. King. . 

D. J. Burke (pt.) 
T. Hazell, . 
Kelly (Clooncon) 
O’Kelly (Cooloo) 


Woodbrook, 

Dames Longworth. 


Dr. Kenny, 

Hon. R. A. Nugent, 
B. D. O’Kelly, 
Ballyliard, . 
Newcastle Wade, . 
Brownvillc, 

[ C. Allies, . 

I Dr. Boyd, . 

I Rusbeenamanagb. 


Lieut. Thomson, 


Total and Averages, 


Total and Averages i 
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Four Classes, viz. : — 

under Old Acts (i.e.,' Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold under Old Acts. 

under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and .Sold partly under Old Acts and partly under New Act (i.e., Actof 1903). 
under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold entirely under New Act. 
under New Act (i.e., Since Act of 1903), and Sold under the same Act. 

FIGURES' — continued. 


Expenditure on Permanent Improvements 
30th September, 1906. 

to 


Portion not Resold on 30tk Sept.. 1906. 















, 


Cost of 
Improve- 




ESTATE. 

Buildings. 


Tinnrlq. 

Miscel- 

Total. 


Poor Law 

Estimated 

Estimate! 





Column 16. 

Valuation. 









28. 

29. 

30. 

31- 

32. 

33. 


£ 

£ 


£ 

* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ s. d. 


583 

710 

557 

474 

2,321 

28 28 

- 

- 

~ 

Ffrench. 

1,915 

109 

1,551 

1,836 

5,111 

91-92 

3 

HI 

3 11 2 

Leonard. 

941 

25 

75 

199 

1,540 

82-26 

“ ' 

- 


Rockfleld. 

3,169 

811 

2,186 

2,809 

9,308 

68-82 

3 

"• 

3 11 2 

Total and Averages. 

509 



210 

753 

39-91 




J. A. Browne. 

288 

16 

332 

790 

1,156 

66-36 

30 

713 

23 3 5 

Thomson. 

797 

16 

366 

1,000 

2,209 

5115 

30 

713 

*> s 5 

Total and Averages. 








1,192 

48 9 10 


i j 14415 

107 

31 

323 

1,879 

72-71, 

- 

- 

- 

bridge). 

Notterville (Ballina- 

881 

25 

236 

169 

1,611 

15-95 ) 


5,670 

181 5 6 

Kilclooney. 

28 

— 

g 

54 

91 

11-57 j 



S. J. M'Donagh. 


3 

10 

788 

1,579 

45-06 

152 

3.856 

125 6 -4 

Comyn. 



61 

358 

695 

12-13 

- • 

- 

- 

Fitzpatrick. 


250 

581 

555 

1,939 

1305 

37 

1,862 

60 10 3 

Birks Neville. 

197 

3 

86 

299 

585 

11-13 



~ 

Gallagh Farm. 

1.047 

112 

1.011 

2,846 

w» 

25-92 

502 

12,880 

118 11 11 

Total and Averages, 


80 

333 

373 

960 

1-46 

810 

17,278 

561 10 8 

C. J. Blake. 

_ 

97 

106 

219 

722 

6-22 

567 

12,095 

393 1 10 

lvirwan. L 


46 

- 

127 

537 

10-63 

158 

5,911 

192 2 1 

Ealfe. 



157 

92 

512 

27-95 

63 

2,150 

69 17 6 

11. T. King. 







71 

1,229 

39 18 9 

D. J. Burke (pt.) 

_ 

23 

56 

26 

105 

6-63 

77 

1,700 

55 5 0 

T. Hazell. 


6 

68 

45 

253 

11-69 

72 

2,107 

68 9 8 

Kelly (Clooncon). 

j _ 

171 

560 

416 

1,150 

8-81 

138 

4,472 

115 6 9 

O'Kelly (Ccoloo). 










Mrs. Fallon. 

| 2,199 

606 

421 

787 

3,916 

18-92 

( 162 



Woodbrook. 


74 

_ 

471 

545 

2-19 

991 

29,000 

912 10 0 

Dames-Longwortb. 


_ 

5 

110 

117 

0-50 

653 

23,000 

747 10 0 

Dr. Kenny. 

RSO 

31 

97 

118 

965 

13-43 

118 

3,468 

112 14 2 

Hon. It. A. Nugent. 

_ 

67 

22 

2 

91 

3-50 

69 

2,227 

72 7 6 

B. D. ©'Kelly. 


_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

213 

3.629 

98 8 10 

Ballyhard. 


! 

1 

34 

39 

1.65 




Newcastle Wade. 

515 

26 

121 

108 

800 

12-35 

68 

2,182 

70 18 3 

Brown ville. 

13 

71 

- 

- 

117 

1-48 

556 

8,100 

263 5 0 

O. Allies. 

161 

_ 

155 

115 

131 

17-52 

82 

- 2,657 

86 7 2 

Dr. Boyd. 

316 

99 

582 

417 

1,111 

13-87 

99 

3,223 

104 15 0 

Ru3beenamanagh. 

16 

_ 

288 

8 

312 

8-75 

139 

1,039 

131 5 4 

P. J. Blake. 

_ 


- 

- 

- 


87 

3,111 

101 2 2 

Lieut. Thomson. 

_ 


- 

- 

- 

- 

176 

4,817 

157 10 6 

Rev. J. Keavcnoy. 

_ 


- 

- 

- 

- 

225 

4,000 

130 0 0 

Thomas Tighe- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. " 

- 

232 

6,886 

223 16 0 

Kirwan, II. 

1,924 

1.319 

3,275 

3,198 13,016 

7-28* 

6,512 

168,730 

5,183 11 6 

Total and Averages. 

j 13,237 

2,651 

6,871 

10,153 

32,912 

14-2!f 

7,017 

182.437 

5,929 1 0 

Total and Averages 
for all Classes. 


t This Column (23) includes Lockspitting, Fencing, River Drainage, and supervision of all Improvement Works tee.. &c. 
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Four Classes, viz. : — 

under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold under Old Acts. 

under Old Acts (i.e., Prior .to Act of 1903), and Sold partly under Old Acts and partly under New Act (i.e., Act of 1903). 
under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold entirely under New Act. 
under New Act (i.e., Since Act of 1903), and Sold under the same Act. 

FIGU RES — continued. 


Total 
estimated 
payable for 


OBSERVATIONS. 


257 10 1 
17 8 i 


Ffrencb, 

Leonard. 

I Bockfleld. 

Total and A 


J. A. Browne. 
Thomson. 

Total and Averages. 


Netterville (Newbridge). 

Ballinacorra. 

Kilclooney. 

S. J. M’Donagh. 


| Fitzpatrick. 

I Bilks Neville, 
j Gallagh Farm. 

Total and Averages. 


includes plantation. 


561 10 S 
393 1 10 
.192 2 1 


912 10 ( 
717 10 ( 


Kirn 


n, I. 


Balfe. 

R. T. King. . 

D. J. Burke (pt.) 

T. Hazel], 

Kelly (Clooneon). 
O’Kelly (Cooloo). 
Mrs. Fallon, 
Woodbrook. 
Dames-Longworth. 
Dr. Kenny. 

Hon. H. A. Nugent. 
B. D. O'Kelly. 
Ballyhard. 
Newcastle Wade. 
Brownville. 

O. Allies. 

Dr. Boyd. 
Rusheenamanagh. 

P. J. Blake. 


Rev. J. Keaveney. 
Thomas Tigbe. 
Kirwan, II. 


The untenanted land on this Estate is mot 
Columns 25 to 30-are included in Co. Mayo. 


The untenanted land on this Estate includes an area of valuable turbary 
The untenanted land on this Estate includes an area of valuable turbary. 


Columns 31 to 38 include Newcastle (Wade) Estate. 

is Estate includes plantations, hay-barn, and a very 


The untenanted land on this Estate includes a tract of valuable turbary. 
Columns 31 to 38 are included in Dames-Longworth Estate. 


tate includes a tract of mountain and turbary and 

The untenanted land on this Estate includes a tract of turbary and a valuable 
house with out-offlces. 

The untenanted land on this Estate includes a large tract of turbary. 

The untenanted land on this Estate includes a large tract of turbary. 

* Be Column 30.— In calculating this percentage, the purchase price of D. J. Burke,. 
Galway Sec., is omitted. 

p,c Column 30.— In calculating this percentage, the purchase price of D. J. Burke,. 


Galws 


nitted. 
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RETURN (continued) showing particulars of Estates Purchased and Sold by the Board, arranged in 

(1) Estates purchased 

(2) Estates purchased 

(3) Estates purchased 

(4) Estates purchased 


B. — DETAILED 
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Four Classes, viz. 

under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold under Old Acts. 

under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold partly under Old Acts and partly under New Act (».«., Act of 1900). 

under Old Acts (i.e.. Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold entirely under New Act. 

under New Act (i.e., Since Act of 1903), and Sold under the same Act. 


FIGURES — continued. 





Rental (of Tenanted Land only) at 

ime of 






Columns 5, 6, 1 






Total 

Sums paid 






















Estate, 











wholly 


Interests 

ESTATE. 









partially 

for Tenancy 

in 


Tenanted. 1 

tenanted. 

Total. 

1st Term. 

2nd Term. 

Other. 

« 


Congested 

District. 

Coiunml?. 

16. 

Estate 
Column 16. 

17. 



1 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 







- 

- 

- 

Non-oongested, 

3.091 

300 

Herbert 1 arm. 


- 

44 


- 


- 

- 

Congested, 

1,551 

“ 

O'Connell Farm. 


- 

222 

m 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4.615 

300 

Total and Averages, 


m 



125 


109 

234 

Congested, 

4,370 

20 

W. L. Kae. 


322 

75 



109 

184 

519 

Congested, 

11,002 

- 

S. M. Hussey. 





15 

21 

6 

42 

Congested, 

3,480 


J. E. Butler. 



60 

1,562 

724 

161 

712 

1,597 

Congested, 

31.831 

958 

Burns Hartopp. 




9R1t 

3,208 

_ 


3,208 

Partly Oongd., 

62,167 


Collis Sandes. 


1,341 

69 

1,410 

381 

- 

760 

1,181 

Congested, 

22.058 

— 

Allanson Winn. 


5,997 

M 

6,243 

4,679 

a 

1,761 


_ 

131,908 

978 

Total and Averages. 


5,997 

468 


4,679 

291 

1,761 

6,731 

- 

139,553 

1,278 

Total and Averages 
for all Classes. 



12 

187 

108 


48 

156 

Congested, 

3,028 

_ 

W. D. R. Beamish. 




378 

238 


. 163 

401 

Congested, 

7.932 


Dr. Bird. 





152 

27 

_ 

179 

Congested, 

3,685 

35 

O'Donovan. 




58 

j _ 

49 

- 

49 

Congested, 

' 1,015 


Lord Bandon. 



■ - 

135 

| - 

- 

132 

132 

Congested, 

1 1,400 

• 1 

Col. Longfleld. 



B. 

964 

498 

76 

343 

917 

- 

17,090 

■ 

Total and Averages. 



12 




343 

917 


’ 

35 










for all Classes. 


2 P 2 
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Four Classes, viz. 

under Old Acts ( i.e ., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold under Old Acts. 

under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold partly under Old Acts and partly under New Act (i.e., Act of 1903). 
under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold entirely under New Act. 
under New Act (i.e.. Since Act of 1903), and Sold under the same Act. 

FIG URES — continued. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


RETURN (continued) showing particulars of Estates Purchased and Sold by the Board, arranged in 

\1) Estates purchased 

(2) Estates purchased 

(3) Estates purchased 

(4) Estates purchased 


B— DETAILED 



NOTES BY CHIEF LAND INSPECTOR. 


nearly every ci 


It will be observed from the above Return that 
tenanted and un tenanted land varies greatly. In 
Valuation for untenanted land, an explanation w 
purchase arises from the faot, that 

buildings, and in one case a valuable v 

Before this Return was prepared I suggested that 
of cost price with the Poor Law Valuation would — -■ 

character, should be included in the Return without classiflcati 


t where the price exceed! 

iplanation will be found in the marginal ~ 

the untenanted land covered large arec 


Valuation paid both for 

purchase of the Poor Law 

__ effect that the large number of yearn' 
turbary, plantations ' 


h valuable timber o: 


the bog and plantations ought to be excluded, or the compar 
st wag decided that all untennnted land, lr 
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Four Classes, viz. : — 

under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold under Old Acts. 

under Old Acts (i.e., Prior .to Act of 1903), and Sold partly under Old Acts, and partly under New Act (i.e., Act of 1903). 
under Old Acts (i.e., Prior to Act of 1903), and Sold entirely under New Act. 
under New Act (i.e., Since Act of 1903), and Soli under the same Act. 

FIG URES — continued. 



100 11 2 . Herbert Farm. 

50 S 2 O'Connell Farm. This farm was purchased from a tenant purohaser, who was paid £300 for his 

interest, subject to the Land Commission annuity. 

150 19 4 ! Total and Averages. 


155 3 1 
373 15 0 
107 5 0 
1,016 8 0 
1,905 IS 8 
792 4 0 


S. M. Hussey. 

J. E. Butler. 

, Burns Hartopp. 
; Collis Sandes. 
i Allanson Winn. 




Total and Averages for 


all Classes. 


Ill 6 3 W. D. B. Beamish. 

290 9 8 Dr. Bird. 

123 4 9 O’Donovan. 

37 12 2 j Lord Band on. 

45 10 0 j Col. Longfleld. 


See observation beneath. 

The untenanted land on this estate includes a large tract of turbary, valuable farm 
buildings, and a cottage. 







-thirds 


Estate 
in Estates 
Commissioner 




DONEGAL. 


and others. 


GALWAY. 


22nd December, 190' 
27th March, 1905, . 
26th July, 1905, 

31st July, 1905, 

2nd November, 1905, 
13th De. ember, 1905, . 
12th January 1906, 
14th December, 1908, 
8th February, 1906, 
11th June, 1906, 
11th June, 1906, 

17th July, 1906, 

17th July, 1905, 


16th June, 1904, 

29th November, 1904, 
6th April, 1905, 

1st April, 1905, 


Bodkin, Martin, 

Browne, John, 

Henry, Hugh A., . . 

Kelly, Mrs. Anne (Loughrea! 

Convent). | 

Daly, W., and anor. (Dun- 

Keatlng, M. D., 

Golding, John (ltosmearon,, . 

Daly, Col. J. A. (Raford), . 

Cowan, Stephen J., 

MacHale, Patrick, .. t . ..... , 

Daly. W., and anor.(Killimor), 25th May, 1906, 
Lambert, J. W. H., . . 17th July, 1905, 

Galway, Trustees of W. T., . . | 25th January, 19 

Total for Galway, 


LEITRIM, C.D. 
Tottenham, G. L., . . 


MAYO. 


24th November 


November, 1904, 


Knox, Florence, 


19th October, 1905, . 
6th November, 1905, 
9th November, 1905, 


19th October, 


SLIGO, C.D. 


M or in pnrt not ,,-..1.1 :,r, rt.hor i» ocun, o' « MHfi "*» “ J ““” ** 
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Return giving particulars of Estates Purchased by the Estates Commissioners in Counties which comprise 


SLIGO. 

King-Harman, E. C. S., 
Howloy, Col. J., 

Total for Sligo, 


ROSCOMMON. 
King-Harman, E. C. S., 
King-Harman, E. C. S. [Boyle 
Town). 

Magan, A. L S., _ • • 

Ba 


X. 

OF THE ESTATES COMMISSIONERS. 

Scheduled Congested Districts, during the period from 1st November, 1903, to 30th September, 1906. 
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Return giving particulars of Estates Purchased by the Estates Commissioners in Counties which comprise 


Number of years’ 
purchase of 
Poor Law Valuation. 


DONEGAL. 


others. 


GALWAY. 




, m! D.. 

John (Rosmearon 
)!. .1. A. (Rnford), 




LEITRIM, C.D. 


MAYO. 


ROSCOMMON. 


Malian, A. T. S„ 
Young, W. O'Gra 
llalfc, Michael J.. 


White, R. H E., ’ ! ' ! ! 

Creagli, .1. W. II., and anor., . . 
■M'Kenna, Sir ,i. H., 

Parke, Florence H., and ors. 
Cummins. I . M., and anor., . . 
Warburton, M. A. C., 


Jackson 


Total for Congested Com 
Summary, . . 


payable by the purchasing tenants as part 


'■') Viz. Fences, £ 641 , ami Live Stock, £955. (rf) Of this sum £ 

('ll he value ol these lands had been considerably increased by the 
(a) These 82 a. 2r. S5p„ which were equipped with buildings, &o.. liau l.ucu m aus 
was purchased by the landlord, and the lands, with the buildings, Sec., were purchased by the Commiss 
i mono* belli 'fill rcSpect ® A ' ® K - ® p ' vrbich was bog at date of poor law valuation, but had been rec 

Pri nteci' iWage°di$Ms^ University of Southampton 1 tibrSry bi grtfsaiion 'Onif 


eclaimed 


Number of years 




(Tenanted Lands onl 


Reserve Fund (Sees 

12 and 43.) J 

S 

1 



| 




3 lj 



" 

§ oW 

§ 1 1 


1 s 

1 3 1.8 

1st Te 
2nd T 
Othei 

Total 

1 i 1 

l 1 s 
a £ & 

| 21. ! 22. 1 23. 

u. 

25. 26. 1 27. 

28. ! 29. 30. 

j 21.5 20.7 23.5 

21.4 

l j 



22.5 I 22.8 . 22. S 


539 — 165 

^0 | 734 1 ^3.0 

23.4 | 24.0 25.3 

24.6 

700 ' — 243 

77 1,020 ! 1.9 

— 22.9 26.8 

24.2 

580 — 465 

235 1 1,260 1 5.0 

| — j 23.9 | 21.3 

2 .3 

350 — 1,000 

50 1,400 1.0 

20.8 1 20.8 1 20.6 

20.7 


1 

1 

1 

| 21.7 j 2 .0 1 21.6 

21.6 

350 ! — 58 

235 643 1.4 

— 20.0 | — 

20.0 

390 — 70 

lo TOO ; T.O 

22.9 22.0 |2.1 

21.9 

100 — 91 

71 262 j 6.0 

i 21.9 .23.5 22.1 

22.6 

3,439 : — 2,137 

916 8,492 } 1.8 

I ‘>‘> 1 25 9 22 0 

”3 4 



18 7 1 18 4 

18.0 


S d'_i 

22.6 25.1 22.0 
— — 1 26.2 
21.5 J 23.5 24.0 
19.0 20.2 17^8 

23.7 

20.2 

19.0 

17.1 

250 , — 430 

590 — ! 213 

—7 6|0 | 7.0 

22.0 ! 24.2 22.2 

22.2 

840 — C43 

77 j 1,560 | 0.4 j 

22.6 j 25.1 ; 19.8 

21.0 

20.0 

— j 50 200 

18 268 J 4.7 j 

22.6 25.1 j 19.8 

20.9 

— I 50 200 

18 ' 268 j 0.3 1 

22.4 25.7 19.7 

a.. 

- - - 

p |, - j 


-0 

100 1 — — 

150 | 250 15.7 i 

19.7 i 21.4 1 18.6 

21.0 

100 j — 1 — 

150 250 1.4 j 

22.4 22.6 ' 22! 3 

14.5 I 18.4 17.0 

— 20.4 20.3 

20.8 

22.3 

i. Le :« 

335 , 900 2.1 

18.6 1 18.5 17.0 

20.7 — • 21.5 

21.4 — ■ 20.9 

21.7 24.5 ' 17.1 

21.5 ^ ' 18.5 

21 ’0 
20.1 
21.0 

19.0 

21.1 

= z = 

z z z : 

20.2 ! 20.8 1 19.5 

20.1 

550 1 — 15 

335 900 0.7 1 

18.8 23.0 | 18.6 

21.0 23.0 20.4 

.... 

— — J — 

1 1 
1 1 
1 1 

20.7 23.0 | 20.3 

22.1 | - | - | — 

— - - , 

21.4 ! 22.9 | 21.6 

21.8 

4,929 | 50 2,995 

1, 496(c)! 9,470(rf)j 0.9 j 

22.4 i 25-8 I 19.9 

22.1 : 

- - . - 

- - - 

21.5 ; 23.0 j 21.5 

21.8 j 

4,929 : 50 2,995 

1, 496(c)! 9.470(d)! 0-9 
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X — continued. 

Scheduled Congested Districts during the period from 1st November, 1903 to 30th September, 1906— continued. 



Portio 

“ , “ la “ 

Portion resold. 

. 



^Poor ] 


Estimated 
Resale Price 

32. 

Estimated 

Annuities. 

33. 

Poor Law 
Valuation, (c) 

Price. 

35. 

Annuities 

Payable. 

Total 

Estimated 

Resale 

Price. 

Total 

Estimated 

Annuities 

Payable. 

38. 

Estate. 

£ - S 

* 

± 

£ s. d. 

1,321 3 6 

21,715 

705 li 10 

21,715 

705 li 10 

DONEGAL. 

Lyle, G. S. B., and others. 

1 110 

| 251 1 

202 
1,886 
139 
937 1 

217 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

516 

5,038 

19,177 

3)800 

15,320 

2,368 

19,838 

8,171 

1,212 

162 1 S 
191 11 10 
623 5 2 
165 t 8 
123 10 0 
1,172 18 0 

611 11 8 
275 6 2 
136 17 10 

971 8 0 
182 1 0 
1,912 3 0 
760 11 0 
1,591 8 0 
_ 

219 5 0 
780 8 0 

21,182 

1,930 

19,721 

115,561 

6,800 

15,682 
350 (Cash! 

766 18 8 
160 1 6 
1,587 3 6 

551 15 8 
3,755 16 8 

221 0 0 

51*759 

23,050 

131,711 

5,085 

15)320 

2)368 

19,838 

783 3 8 
1 160 1 6 

1,379 1 10 

ill 10 0 

1,172 18 0 
221 0 0 
76 19 2 
611 11 8 

136 17 10 

GALWAY. 

Bodkin, Marlin. 

Browne, John. 

Henry, Hugh A. 
f Kelly, Mrs. Anne (Loughrea 
\ Convent). 

Daly, W., and anor., (Dun- 

Keating, 3L D. 

Golding, John (Rosmearon). 
Daly, Col. J. A. (Raford). 
Cowan, Stephen J. 

MacHalc, Patrick. 

Daly, W., and anor. (Killlraor) 
Lambert, J. W. H. 

Galway, Trustees of W. T. 

5,112 

0 

119,897 

3,891 17 2 

9,153 7 0 

231,207 

7,552 12 1 

351,101 

11,111 9 6 

Total for Galway. 

1 ^ 

0 

428 

13 IS 2 

101 2 0 

7,181 

233 9 8 

7,612 

217 7 10 

LEITRIM, C.D. 
Tottenham, G. L. 





117 5 0 

2,926 

95 2 0 


95 2 0 

MAYO. 

Knox, Florence. 

19 

1 ’l83 1 

0 

0 

10,150 

21,905 

7,000 

511 6 6 

329 17 6 
713 17 1 

13,776 0 0 
1,619 0 0 
793 15 0 

276,510 

15,719 

16,151 

8,987 11 0 
503 7 2 
531 15 2 

z 

293,196 

15,835 

2l)965 

7,600 

713 17 1 

ROSCOMMON. 
King-Harman, E. C. S. 
King-Harman, E. C. S. (Boult 

Young) W. O’Grady. 

Balfe, Michael J. 

Biron, R. J. 

2,611 1 

u 

56,187 

1,835 16 10 

16,213 15 0 

308,713 

10,025 13 1 

365,200 

11,861 10 2 

Total for Roscommon. 


; 

5,790 

186 2 8 

3,038 15 0 

71,560 

- 

2,325 11 0 
_ 

5,727 

2,511 1 6 
186 2 8 

■SLIGO. 

King-Harman, E. C. S. 
Howley, Col. J. 

-92 

0 

11,523 

371 10 2 

3,638 15 0 

71,560 

2,325 11 0 

83,033 

2,700 1 2 

Total for Sligo. 


• 

w 

90 7 0 

776 10 0 

12,815 

117 9 1 

15,625 

507 16 1 

SLIGO, C.D. 
King-Harman, E. C. S. 

•Si. 

8 

1 f'«88 

538 13 2 
51 17 2 



- 

1 l)688 

538 13 2 
51 17 2 

CLARE. 

MacDonncll, C. R. A. 

White, Hon. C. YV., and anor. 

712 

0 

18,262 

593 10 1 

- 

- 

- 

18,262 

593 10 1 

Total for Clare. 

259 17 


11111111.-1 

o 

Ul 1 II 1 1 II 

103 10 0 

' 93 0 0 
101 0 0 
2,113 2 0 

18' ' 0 

156 10 0 
660 10 0 

36)866 
1, 966 
2,255 
15,197 
566 
10,270 
3,921 
3,363 
15,112 

78 9 10 
1,198 ^3 0 

1,168 1 *2 
18 8 0 
333 15 6 

109 6 0 
500 17 10 

2,115 

11,131 

2) 255 
15,197 

566 

3) 921 
3,363 

15,112 

78 9 10 
1,133 5 10 
63 18 0 
73 5 10 
1,168 1 2 
18 8 0 
333 15 6 
120 18 8 
109 6 0 
500 17 10 

CORK. '**■' ' 

MacKay, Margaret. 

Clarke, Thomas. 

Minhear, James. 

Power, Pierce G. 

White, R. H. E. 

('reach, J. W. li., and anor. 
M'Kenna, Sir J. H. 

Parke, Florence H., and ors. 
Cummins, T. M.. and anor. 
Warburton, M. A. C. 

259 17 

0 

7,268 

235 2 10 

5,772 1 0 122,231 

3,965 3 10 

129,199 

1,200 6 8 

Total for Cork. 

l7 

0 

508 

16*10 2 

96 1 0 
1,681 11 0 | 

16*125 

65 1 8 
1,508 16 1 

I 

1,525 6 6 

KERRY. 

Hurley, J. C. D. 
Gun, W. T. Jackson. 

i ° 

o 508 

16 10 2 

1,780 18 0 i 

18,132 

1,571 1 0 

18,910 

1,590 11 2 j 

Total for Kerry. 

_ 9 - 337 4 

0(e) 

213,915 ; 

0,917 7 6 j 

38,302 7 0(c) 

809,781 1 26,211 1 1 

1,023,729 

33,191 8 10 

Total for Non-Conge»ted 


0(c) 

3,208 ; 

101 5 2 

1,177 12 0(c) 

20,029 1 650 19 0 

23,237 ' 

755 1 2 

Total for Congested Counties. 

9,196 1 

0(c) 217,153 

7,051 12 8 

39,179 19 0(c) 

829,813 1 26,895 0 1 1,016,966 133,916 13 0 1 

Summary. 
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Trade and Commerce, &e. cm. 

[Cd. 3466, 3329.] - Trade op the United- Kingdom, 1900. Vols. I. and II. lflts, 

[Cd. 3205.] Foreign Import Duties, 1906. 2s. lOd. 

[Od. 1761, 2337, 2669.] British and Foreign Trade and Industrial Conditions. Memoranda, Tables, and Charts 

[Cd. 3356] East India. Trade of. Years 1901-02 to 1905-00. Is. 4rf. 

[Cd. 3107.] Statistical Tables rei.atino to British Colonies, Possessions, and Protectorates. l’a*t XXIX. 

1904. » 7s. 2 d. 

[Cd. 3328.] Statistical Abstract, op the British Empire, Years 1891-1905. Is. 

[Cd. 3231, 3372.] Agricultural Returns— Great Britain. 1006. Parts I. and II. lOd. 

[Cd. 3195.] Colonial Import Duties. 1906. 2s. 6<i. 

[Cd. 3172.] Wages and Hours of LAiiouR-.-Report on the Changes in; 1905, 7 d. 

[Cd. 3120.] Foreign Labour Statistics. Tliivd Report. 1«. Cd. 

[Cd. 3245.] Standard Time Rates of Wages, October, 1906. 7 d. 

[Cd 3271.] International Conference ON Labour Regulation. Memorandum on. 2 id. 

[CVl. 3241] Regulations in force avith regard to Commercial Travellers in British Possessions and 
Foreign Countries. Cd. 

[Cd. 3395, 3396.1 Treaties of Commerce and Navigation with Foreign Powers in force 1st January, 1907. 

2s. ill. 

[Cd. 3195.] Customs Tariffs, United Kingdom, from 1897-8 to 1906-7. 3 d. 

Record Office Publications 

I. Calendars : — 

Manuscripts and other Objects in the Museum op the Public Record Office. Catalogue of. 4 th 
Edition. orf - 

Patent Rolls. Henry VI. Vol. II. 1420-1436. 10 a. 

VI. Scottish: — 

Lord High Treasurer of Scotland. Accounts of (lie. Vol. VII. 1638-1541. 


Military 

Artillery. Garrison. Training. Vo. I. Amendments (A.O. June, 1907). 
Cavalry Training. 1907. 

Equipment Regulations Part 2 : — 

Sec. H. Cavalry'. 

Establishments. War. 1967-8. (Provisional.'' 

. Examination Papers 

Qualifying Certificates. March, 1907. With Report. 

Militia, Imperial. Yeomanry, and University Candidates. March, 1907. 
Foreign Languages. Stud'y’dil . Regulations. 

Medcal Corps. Royal Army. Regulations for Admission to (A.O. May, 1007). 
Sanitation in its Application to Military Life. Manual of. 

School Hygiene. For Teachers in -Army Schools. Handbook of. 

Somaliland;. Operations rs. 1901-4. Official History. Vol. I., 3s. Vol. II. 
War Office List, 1907. (<S old by Harrison and Sons, 45, Pall Mall, iS.IF. 5s. net.) 


2d. 

Is. 


ad. 

u. 


Id. 

2d. 

Od. 

4s, 


Hydrograshiea! 

Arctic Pilot. Vol. I. Northern Coasts of Russia from Voriema or Jacob River -in Europe to Cape North and the 
Wrangell Islands in Asia ; &c. 2nd Edition. 4s. 

Baltic Pilot, Part II., 1904. Revised Supplement. Corrected to April 8, 1907. M. 

Local Government Board : 

Model Byelaws. XIV. Cemeteries. 2d. 

Sanitary Circumstances and Administration of the Hambi.f,don Rural District. No. 257. 3d. 

Sanitary Circumstances and Administration of the Brecknock Rural District. No. 253. 4d. 

Sanitary CracuMSTANCES of the Aberdare Urban District; and Ikkcwous Disease. No. 259. 8d. 

Sanitary Circumstances of the Whickivam Urban District; with Special Reference to its Housing Accommodation 

generally, and to certain Back-to-back- Houses at Marley Hill in particular. 1*. 

Emigrants’ information Office, 31, Broadway, Westminster, S.W. : — 

Colonies, Handbooks for 

No. 1. Canada. 2. New South Wales. 3. Victoria. 4. South Australia. 5. Queensland. 6. Western Australia. 


No. 13. Professional Handbook. 14. Emigration Statutes and General Handbook. 3d. eat 

No, 15. (Nos. 1 to 14 in clot’i). 

Intending Emigrants, Information for Argentine Republic 1907, -2d-. East Africa . t 

Ceylon June, 1904, Id. Federated Malay States, &«., 1907, (id. Newfoundland, November, 1906, Id. B'ltish Cent 
Africa Protectorate, July, 1905, lid. I gnrnlft Protectorate. 1900, Od. \\«*t African Colonies. D-rmlsr. 1901, < 
West Indies, 1907, «d. 

Summary of Consular Reports, Ngi 


i and South Amep.ica, 1905- 


Forelga Office 

Commercial Treaties between Great Britain and Foreign Powers. -Vols. I. to XXI11. 
State Papers. British and Foreign. In 95 vols. 


15s. each. 
10s. each. 


Board of Trade : 

Journal. Weekly. 

Labour Gazette. Monthly. 

Measurement of Ships and Tonnaoe. instructions and Regulations relating to. 19b, 
Ships coming into Registry, &c. List of. Monthly. 

1. VII. 1907. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


APPENDIX 

TO THE 

FIFTH REPORT. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

(TAKEN IN LONDON, 12th TO 28th MARCH, 1907), 

AND 

DOCUMENTS RELATING THERETO. 


SgreSBitti) to botjj ponses of parliament tn Commaab of Jjis Pajesfj. 



DUBLIN: 

PRINTED FOR HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE, 

BY ALEXANDER THOU St CO. (LIMITED), ABBEY-STREET, 

And, to be purchased, either dh - ectly or through any Bookseller, from 
E, Ponsonby, 116, Grafton-street, Dublin ; or 
Wyman and Sons, Limited, Fetter-lane, E.C., and 
32, Abingdon-street, Westminster, S.W. ; or 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 

1907. 
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